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ver thinking Woman 


buy: Ovaltine’ jor Heal th 


HE well-being of her children, and of every member of the T . 
family, is what every thinking woman holds most precious. It | No Gifts 





must never be left to chance. No other consideration will weigh 


with her like the certainty of good health. | orCoupons 


It is for this reason that ‘Ovaltine’ is the established food beverage in | Just 


the majority of homes throughout the world. Experience proves that lo per cent 
‘Ovaltine’ is unequalled for giving and maintaining robust health. 


‘Ovaltine’ possesses definite advantages over milk and other beverages. Quality 


‘Ovaltine’ is a perfect tonic food prepared from the highest qualities of mall, 


milk and eggs. It contains, in the most easily digestible form, every nutritive an d Value 


element required for building up body, brain and nerves. 




















Remember that “Ovaltine’ gives you more in quality and more in quantity. 
It is therefore most economical in use. Remember, too, that there is nothing i, 
“like ‘“Ovaltine.’” Although imitations are made to look the same, there As 
are extremely important differences. 





‘Ovaltine’ does not contain any Household Sugar. Prices in Gt. Britain 
Furthermore, it does not contain Starch. Nor does and N. Ireland 
it contain Chocolate, or a large percentage of Cocoa. 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 


Quality always tells —insist on‘OVALTIN E’ 
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‘Charivaria. 


An American journalist complains 
that when the new Pittsburg post- 
office, costing £1,200,000 was opened, 
there was no place provided for the 
posting of letters. There seems to be 


Perhaps this is why people are still 
asking three hundred pounds for the 
fittings of an unfurnished flat. 


% & 
* 
Professor W. L. Braae recently gave 


a demonstration of an electric eye 
which distinguishes red, yellow and blue 


the tree had steadily grown its way 
through the vehicle during a long 
traffic wait. % % 

“No poet,” according to a young 
one, ‘‘ever understood everything he 
wrote himself.” Why bother when 
a critic will always explain ? 





no pleasing some 
people. 


% & 
* 


Spring flowers 
have been picked 
in the hunting- 
field. It is not eti- 
quette, however, 
to offer a nosegay 
to the huntsman. 

“There’s no 
country can touch 
Great Britain,” 
asserts a writer 
enthusiastically. 
Even the US. 
Treasury officials 
are beginning to 
realise the truth of 
this. % * 

* 

When he was 
summoned for al- 
lowing his small 
son to drive his 
car a motorist ex- 
plained that the 
boy was much too 
young to be a ped- 
estrian. 


SS 
“WN 


AAS 
ACN 
Ss 


A man who be- 
came separated 
from his wife dur- 
ing a shopping ex- 
pedition has failed 
to return home. 
We understand 
that the bargain- 
basements are to 
be dragged. 

* x 
Referee. 

There has been 

a chess tourna- 





all 





. 
v)y 


“Now, YOU TWO, REMEMBER WHAT I’VE SAID—AT ANY RATE THE 
PART ABOUT NOT HITTING 4B.” 


-* 


The theory is ad- 
vanced that cold 
water is a stimu- 
lant. All the more 
credit to those who 
drink it in moder- 
ation. , x 

% 


Scottish listen- 
ers-in, who com- 
plain that Scottish 
words are mispro- 
nounced by B.B.C. 
announcers, will 
have only them- 
selves to blame if 
a committee is ap- 
pointed to instruct 
them how to pro- 
nounce their own 
language. 


& & 


Mlle. Mayes 
says that London 
contains the most 
contented people 
in the world. We 
should like to 
know what with. 

% % 
# 

In view of the 
increasing fre- 
quency of jewel 
robberies during 
dinner-time, wo- 
men are consider- 
ing the advisabil- 
| ity of dining in all 
| their jewellery. 

# 





Schoolboys are 
said to have been 
induced to. eat 





mentat Peterborough. Itis gratifying 
to record that in no match was there 
any suspicion of rough play. 

#8 


An elephant appearing at a London 
circus has travelled all over the world. 
Its trunk must be covered with labels. 


e & 
*% 


Statistics prove that there are 
eighteen thousand lunatics in London. 


eee 





balls. It ought to be a great help to 
colour-blind snooker-players. 


% & 
% 

Which reminds us that a woman 
billiards-professional has caused some 
surprise by powdering her nose before 
playing. But surely she wasn’t expected 
to chalk it? # 


A London bus was recently impaled 
on a tree. It is untrue, however, that 


salad by the pre- 
tence that it was a luxury for the mas- 
ters. Weare not told whether this was 
how the masters were induced to eat it. 


% & 


An acrobat wants to cross Piccadilly 
Circus on a tight-rope. Why shouldn’t 
he walk across and risk his life like the 
rest of us? * % 

*& 

A coal-dealer in court said that 

business was slack. So is a lot of coal. 
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New Year Nonsense. 


ORTUNE and happiness await 
you at work and in health and in 
love. Every good thing will be 
yours, reader, in 1935. I have 


oN cast your horoscope. You will be 


« ae 


=) 


rich, you will be beautiful, you 
will be admired. The Hours 
and the Graces will precede 
you, scattering roses and lilies 
about your feet. Above all things 
you will have enlightenment. 
You will be wise. You will 
not send me any of those stupid 
letters saying that the so-called 
pictorial joke on page 173 suggests by implication an un- 
| warranted attack. upon the work of the Girls’ Higher 
| Educational Institute at Ponders End, of which neither 
| I nor the artist have ever heard. But if you do I shall 
| not answer them. For I have cast my own horoscope for 
| 1935. It shows me that I am going to remain mean, ugly 
and detested, and that I am not going to waste postage- 
stamps nor ruin the perfect cadences of my English prose 
by pointing out to you in courteous and dignified language 
_ that your objections are all poppycock and my eye. 
xk * 

A Calendar for the month of January :-— 

MonpDay . 9 30 18 

TUESDAY - 6 17 23 

Wepnespay 1 14 5 31 

Tuurspay 7 I] 2 I6 

Saturpay 18 8 26 4 

FRIDAY 21 12 29 25 

Sunpay 24 13 31 #219 


MA 


This Calendar was specially composed by me for Miss 
| GERTRUDE Srern. If you don’t understand it you are no 
| poet and you have not the surrealist brain. I prophesy 
| that it will live long, long after the ordinary calendars for 
| this year have passed into forgetfulness. It has poise. 
| And it may be used, if you like, as a football pontoon. 


x kk 


More than one correspondent has asked me to say 
_ whose portrait it was.that we published (in colours) on 
_ December 19th last year. It showed a man of giant stature 
_ leaning negligently on the masts which surmounted a tall 
| many-windowed building; rippling waves of light radiated 
| from the mast and the background was dark-blue. Under- 
| neath the portrait was written :— 


“ PROSPERO. 


‘The isle is full of noises, sounds, and sweet airs, that 
give delight.’ ’ 


We had intended to keep the subject of this cartoon a 
_ secret, but the secret may now be revealed. The picture 
| represents Sir JoHN RertH, who controls the B.B.C., 
a little-known institution which disseminates music, 
| lectures, variety entertainments and the news of the day 
| by the use of wireless telegraphy or wireless telephony, or 
| (in simpler words) by the instrumentality of the radio- 
| telegraph or radio-telephone. In fairness to Sir JoHN 
ReITH, it should be stated that he had no idea that we 
were about to make him suddenly notorious in this way 


or to call attention to his hidden activities. But now that 
this has been done (for good or evil), he feels it only fair 
that the veil should be cast aside. 

Prospero is a character in a play called The Tempest, 
written by a man named SHAKESPEARE, whom you must 
one day try to read. 

xk *k 


Furthermore, the following guide will be found useful 
in future to resolute students of Punch. A_ female 
figure wearing a helmet and holding a shield and trident 
is intended to symbolise Britannia, a legendary personage 
but the heroine of a certain amount of patriotic and mainly 
maritime verse. 

Russia will be represented, if necessary and without 
explanation, as a Bear, and China as a Dragon. 

The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street will mean the 
Bank of England. 

A statesman smoking a pipe will probably be Mr. Batp. 
WIN, unless we state otherwise on oath. 

A parti-coloured pole with a globe on the top of it must 
always be taken for a “ Belisha Beacon.” 

I am sorry. I should have said, “must on no account 
ever be taken, but left precisely where it stands.” 


xk kk 
“AUCKLAND, N.Z. 


A golfer who lost his ball on the Titirangi Course found 
it wedged between the horns of one of the goats allowed to 
graze on the course.” 


Following my own rules, though not perhaps those of 
St. Andrews, all the golfer had to do if the stroke was played 
from the tee was to drive the goat on to the green, take it 
to the flag-pole, wait until it died of starvation, remove it 
as a loose impediment and then hole out in two. 


kkk 


I ought to have mentioned that in 1935 the more money 
everybody spends the richer everybody will be. Towards 
the end of 1935 I prophesy that money will be abolished, 
and anybody who wants anything will go and ask for it 
over the counter and be given it at once. There is-no other 
cure for over-production, unemployment and faulty dis- 
tribution of commodities so far as I can see. All political 
economists agree with me except a man called Brown, who 
lives in a hideous little house at Fumed Oak, near Hendon, 
on the Edgware and Highgate Tube. There will be no 
income-tax in 1935. EvoE. 








Subject to Beelzebub. 


Moths. 


LET me not to the marriage of true moths 
admit impedimenta such as trousseaux 
or orange-blossom or Parisian cloths; 
For they are simple insects and will not do so. 
Do what? (Forgive me, SHAKESPEARE, if I borrow 
your form, if not your skill, and, like the Tetrarch, 
murder the innocents of verse. To-morrow, 
if I am let, I’ll do the same by PETRARCH.) 
What was I saying? Oh, yes, its nuptial fashion 
is silly sooth. Unnoticed by the Press 
it seeks its mate, and consummates its passion 
in flame, and perishes with loveliness— 
which makes the human lover seem a Goth 
beside the flaming bridal of the moth. 
HUuUMBERT. 
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Peril on the Air. 


SpectmEN letters for the guidance of those about to 
write to the editors of their daily papers on the subject 
of the B.B.C.:— 


To the Editor of “The Daily Crash.” 

Sim,—May I presume on your good nature [avail myself 
of the hospitality of your columns, trespass on your valuable 
. space, etc.] 80 for as to record my most emphatic protest 
against an item broadcast from the National-Regional 
Station yesterday evening! For upwards of half-an-hour 
I and my family were compelled to listen to a so-called 
educational talk on “The Trussing and Carving of Poultry,” 


she heard were an sy tol 
witness. Can nothing one 
to bring home to those re- 
sponsible at Broadcasting 
ouse the incalculable harm 
that may be done to youthful 
and sensitive minds by the 
dissemination of such disgust- 
ing and wholly unnecessary 
details? The drawing and dis- 
section of birds is surely no 
fit subject for children ¢ 
Yours, ete., 
Acataa SCRAWLEY. 


To the Editor of “The Daily 
W, ” 


Srr,—Is there no limit to 
the arrogance and impertin- 
ence of the B.B.C. ? Last night, 
a8 their crowning insult to the 
good taste and intelligence of 
the long-suffering British pub- 
lic, they saw fit to regale us 
with the magnificent Funeral 
Oration of Pericles abridged 
and in English! That there 
should be anyone at Broad- 
casting House capable of 
speaking, far less understand- 
ing the classical Greek tongue 
is perhaps too much to hope 
for, but is that any reason . 
| why hundreds of thousands of listeners—and listeners who 
| have paid, mark you, for their entertainment—should 
| have to sit down under so bare-faced a desecration of one 

of the noblest monuments bequeathed to us by the Glory 

that was Greece? Let us have the masterpieces of the past 
| in the language in which they were written or not at all! 
I enclose my card, and have the honour to subscribe 


myself Your constant Admirer, 





IF HE'D LivEeD.” 








CLAssicus. 


To the Editor of “The Daily Hash.” 


Srr,—Once again I am compelled to raise my voice against 
the unscrupulous autocracy of the Juggernauts of the Air. 
I am a member of a large and ever-growing party of non- 
= thinkers calling themselves Bisectionists, who 

lieve that only by the halving of everything—National 
Expenditure, wages, unemployment, the Air Force, food, 
clothing—can as prosperity return again to these 
shores. The British Broadcasting Corporation pretend to 
be unbiassed; they claim that no shade of opinion is 





and the horror and distress of my little daughter at what — 





“Yus, HE WOULD HAVE BEEN A HUNDRED-AND-FORTY -TWO 


unrepresented in their programmes, yet up to the present 
we have asked in vain to be allowed to put our views 
before the public. May I implore you, Sir, to use your great 
influence to put an end to so palpabl dishonest a policy 
of discrimination and thus ensure that the message of 
Bisectionism may at last find its way into every home ? 
Yours, ete., Farr Pray. 


To the Editor of “The Daily Mash.” 


Srr,—I am a night-watchman coming off duty at 6.30 
a.m., and has my meal direct. After which I switch on the 
wireless hoping for some Dance-Music or a bit of Variety 
before turning in. All I ever get is physical exercises 
from the Continent, and usually am in no mood for those, 
Why doesn’t the B.B.C, do something? There must be 
thousands like me, but the B.B.C., though glad enough to 
Te pe, eae Ore get our money, does nothing 

or us, Even a talk would be 
better than nothing. 
Yours, ete., 
» Fev Up. 


Any letter modelled on one 
of the above is sure to receive 
attention. On no account 
should you write to the editor 
of The Daily Crash, Wash, 
Hash or Mash— 


To the Editor of “The Daily 
Crash” (“Wash,” “Hash,” or 
“Mash’’). 


Srr,—May I crave the in- 
dulgence of your columns for 
a few words in appreciation 
of the B.B.C.? en one 
considers that three or four 
different programmes have to 
be arranged every day of the 
year, lasting almost without 
intermission from ten-fifteen 
in the morning until twelve 
o'clock at night, that, unlike © 
stage and screen perform- 
ances, a wireless item can 
be repeated once only, and 
then from a different station, 
and that all the time a 
. multitude of varying tastes 
has to be catered for, the marvel is surely not that 
the B.B.C. do not do better but that they do half so 
well. And may I add that an organisation which in the 
few short years of its existence has done more to popularise 
good music than all the baton-shakers and tub-thumpers 
and trumpet-blowers since the world began, which has kept 
its programmes clean and not yet to any noticeable extent 
ee the youth of the nation or disrupted our educa- 
tional system, and which contrives to provide millions of 
listeners day in and day out with satisfactory entertain- 
ment at a little over a farthing a day, can afford to listen 


without undue alarm to the frenzied baying of the hyper- 
critical ? 








Yours very, ete., ConTENTED LISTENER. 


It's not good form, and it almost certainly won't be 
published. H. F. E. 





Safety First at the Festal Board. 


“The turkey was carved by Mr, ——- (Sanitary wg woory 
i Paper. 
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Lament Over Savouries. 
By a Gourmet with a Small Appetite. 


On, many a créme have I consumed 
And many a consommé, 

And many a fish has graced my dish 
To pass like the blooms of May; 

But, though I love my mushrooms 
And call each fungus friend, 

I never can eat the mushrooms— 
They come too near the end, 


At times, when I’ve missed two courses, 
I’ve known the taste of meat; 

It has even occurred I have come to the bird 
And still been inclined to eat; 


But, though each pudding and sweet away 
With a waft of my hand I send, 

I never can eat the mushrooms— 
They come too near the end. 


Oh, if only a friend would give me 
A dinner the wrong way round! 

The mushrooms, at last, and I may meet 
And the loved and lost be found! 

I may have my mushrooms and reach the meat 
And e’en to the fish ascend, 

But I shall not stoop o’er the grandest soup— 
It will come too near the end, J.C.8. 
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The Word War. 


—“ Near to the Wind.” 

I must thank—indeed I do thank— 
the many gallant warriors who have 
sent me Black Lists of alien, hostile and 
repellent words. When my staff have 
completed the work of classification 
I shall “issue” a “considered judg- 
a es 

[ But you or anyone ‘issue 
a judgment without consideration !— 

D 


Eb. 

No. That is the point of the inverted 
commas.—ME. } 

Meanwhile I wish to say a few words 
about the erroneous use of nautical 
expressions by “public men.” The 
Bishop of Lonpon was recently re- 
ported to have said that in these days 
theatrical “producers sail as near to 
the wind as they can in regard to the 
nudity of girls on the stage.” 

Not having been present at any 
entertainments which the Bishop could 
have had in mind I am unable to say 
whether his protest was justified “ sub- 
stantially,” as the lawyers say. But I 
must myself demurely demur to the 
Bishop's use of the phrase “‘sail as near 
to the wind as they can.” I have had 
to speak about this before, and I shall 
continue to speak about it until the 
expression is expelled from the political 
dictionary. 

It is always used as if there were 
something underhand, deceitful, fool- 
hardy or dangerous in the operation 
of “‘sailing near to the wind.” In his 
genial Lordship’s mind (which, with 
all respect, must on this occasion have 
been working less lucidly than usual) 
the “wind” re nted some enemy— 
Decency, Public Opinion, Censorship ? 
—which the theatrical manager was 
cunningly and rather discreditably 
avoiding. The manager was boldly 
saying “ Yah!” to this enemy; and the 
bolder the manager became the nearer 
to the wind he sailed. 

All this, to the mariner, is (‘with 

at respect,” as the lawyers say 

fore they utter a flat contradiction 
or biting insult), drivelling nonsense. 

Firstly, when the mariner is navi- 
gating a sailing-vessel the wind is not 
his enemy but his friend, not an 
obstruction but his motive-power. 

Secondly, there is nothing discredit- 
able or sly in “‘sailing as near or” (as 
the mariner says) “ to the wind 
as you can.” Whenever heis “tacking, 
“beating,” “turning” or, in crude 
lubber-language, proceeding against the 
wind every mariner sails as to the 
wind as he can—that is, he directs the 
head of his vessel as nearly towards 
the wind’s eye and his destination as 


he can without taking the wind out of 
his sails and so ceasing to make pro- 
gress through the water. So far from 
being discreditable or foolish it is one 
of the fine points of seamanship to be 
able to do this thing efficiently. A 
helmsman who cannotskilfully sail close 
to the wind will either bring his vessel 
to a dead stop by getting into the e 

of the wind or, by bearing away from the 
wind (and his destination), will fall far 
behind the other vessels in the race. 

Thirdly, there is nothing bold or 
dangerous in ‘‘sailing as close to the 
wind as you can.” On the contrary, 
besides being a skilful and necessary 
act (in relation to speed of advance) it 
is nearly always the course of safety. 
In a dangerous squall the helmsman 
of a small vessel “‘luffs,” that is, he 
sails closer to the wind than he was 
doing before. 

When, therefore, the politician says 
that his opponent is “sailing very close 
to the wind” the true meaning is that 
the other fellow is behaving in a very 
skilful, seamanlike, prudent and en- 
tirely honourable manner, which does 
him credit and is likely to result in his 
winning the race. You will never, I 
think, hear that fine seaman, Mr. 
WaLTER RuUNCIMAN, use this remark 
in Parliament, however bitterly pro- 
voked. 

And the Bishop’s expression, to the 
mariner, has a meaning (if any) pre- 
cisely opposite to what he intends. 
The managers (ail the managers, 
apparently, for no exception is made 
in this generous pronouncement) are 
putting less and less clothes on the girls 
and thus sailing closer and closer to the 
wind. Now what is the wind? We do 
not know, for it must be something 
which is (a) dangerous to the managers 
and (b) driving the managers along. It 
cannot therefore be the police or the 
Public Morality Council. But, whatever 
the wind is, this odd result follows: that 
when danger threatens from the wind 
the helmsman must luff, that is, sail still 
closer to the wind—that is, the girls 
will wear still less. 

I wish, as always, to be helpful, and 
I have been trying to think of some 
nautical figure of speech which would ex- 
press his Lordship’s meaning correctly 
(assuming that it is necessary for bishops 
to denounce theatrical managers in 
sailor's language). He might say that 
certain managers are making a danger- 
ous passage through the Immodesty 
Channel, risking shipwreck on the rocks 
of Censorship and Outraged Public 
Opinion, in order to outstrip their more 
prudent competitors who have gone 
the long way round outside the Public 
Morality Council buoy. He might say 
that they are navigating recklessly in a 


narrow channel, careless whether they 
collide with the small sweet vessels of 
modesty, and endangering by their wash 
the little children on the shore (though 
I am not even sure about that). But 
I do most earnestly and respectfully 
advise and —— bishops, priests and 
beacons of public life to renounce and 
avoid all nautical expressions which 
they do not precisely understand. 
And you, Comrades of the Word 
War, whenever you hear this excellent 
old phrase abused, rise up in wrath and 
ask the fellow what he means by it. 
A. P. H. 


As Others Hear Us. 


Doing a Deal. 

“Tue only thing is, I want you to 
swear that if you don’t like them you'll 
say so.” 

““My dear, of course I will. But I 
know I shall adore them. Your things | 
are always marvellous.” 

“T simply loathe asking a penny for 
them. ‘d much rather give them 
away.” 

“T shouldn't dream of doing any- 
thing except pay for them. They're 
probably worth pounds and pounds.” 

“Oh no, they’re not. About two- 
pence, I should think, and I’m fright- 
fully ashamed of asking that. Well, 
here they are. The jumpers want 
cleaning, I know, and here’s the coat 
and skirt and two awful evening 
frocks.” 

“Darling, they re marvellous! Isn't 
that your ring-velvet ?” 

“Ves, that’s my ring-velvet. Oh, 
and I’m letting my Chinese shaw! go 
too.” 

“Honestly, you-ought to get a lot 
of money for the shawl. It’s terribly 
valuable, isn’t it?” 

“T suppose it is, in a way. But I 
don’t expect you to buy it for one 
minute of course. I only thought 
perhaps you might know of somebody.” 

“Oh, I’m sure I do. There must be 
thousands. How much were you think- 
ing of asking ?”’ 

“TI haven't the slightest idea. How 
much would you say?” 

“My dear, don’t ask me! I haven’t 
the slightest.” 

“It cost millions, I believe; but of 
course I shouldn’t ask anything like 
that. About ten pounds, do you think ?” 

“Twenty at least.” 

‘““My dear! More like five.” 

“T should say not a penny under 
fifteen.” 

“Well, look here, I'll call it twelve 
and see what happens. As a matter of 
fact I’d take practically anything. 
I’m frightfully hard up. What about 
the frocks ?” 
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“I Say, CAN’T YOU DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT? 
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I’vE GOT A DATE.” 








| “Oh, I’d love to try them on. I 
suppose they'll fit.” 
“Oh, sure to. The velvet’s too short 
on me really, and the black one ought 
to be just about right.” 
| “Oh, it’s marvellous! 











| 

Should you 
| say it made me look baggy?” 

| _ “I think it fits you too marvellously. 
| 







| Honestly, you look simply divine.” 

“TI think it ought to be taken in 
here.” 

“It would be frightfully easy. Two 
stitches. I don’t want to influence you 
in the very least, but honestly and 
truly I’ve never in my life seen you in 
anything half so becoming.” 

“Well, look here, how much do you 
want for it?” 

“Oh, darling, I do so hate asking 
you to buy it! I’d much rather give 
it to you.” 

“T wouldn’t dream of not paying for 
it, darling. I’m sure it’s worth masses. 
How much?” 

“Would you think two pounds too 
awful? It cost about eighteen.” 

“Two pounds ? I shouldn’t dream of 
giving you a penny under three-pounds- 
ten.” 

“My dear, don’t be so absurd! I’m 
not a robber.” 
































‘Well, call it three pounds at least.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t. I’d rather give it 
to you.” 

“Honestly, I’m sure it’s worth five.” 

“Well, look here, call it two-pounds- 
fifteen and split the difference.” 

“All right. It’s an absolute gift, of 
course, and I feel a brute for letting 
you do it.” 

“T feel a brute for taking so much 
more than it’s worth. What about the 
jumpers? Don’t look at them unless 
you really want them, will you? 
Would you think a pound each fright- 
ful? I simply hate asking anything at 
all.” 

“T call that giving them away.. The 
Angora wool must be brand-new.” 

““No, I’ve worn it a few times, only 
not often; John simply loathes me in 
it.” 

“I shouldn’t dream of offering you 
less than two pounds for the Angora 
one. 

“Nothing would induce me to take it. 
But I tell you what—if you’ve got an 
odd skirt we might do a swop. I want 
one frightfully.” 

““My dear! You know my speckledy ? 
You can have that if you like. I’ve 
just had it cleaned and pressed.” 











“Oh, I’ve always adored it. But it 
must be worth hundreds at the very 
least.” 

“Darling, I shouldn’t dream of ask- 
ing you a penny over twopence for it.” 

“Then what about a swop. It and, 
say, five shillings for the Angora. I’d 
throw in the Angora for nothing, only 
it was so frightfully expensive, and I 
don’t think I’ve paid the bill for it 


” 


yet 


“Oh, my dear, of course I shall pay | 


you at least a pound.” 

“No, no; ten bob.” 

‘Fifteen. And the skirt of course.” 

“Well, I think it’s miles too much. 
Are you going to try on any of the 
others?” 

“No, I’m afraid they’re too small. 
Unless by any chance you’ve got any 
hats?” 

“Oh, I’ve got at least two. But 
they're simply not worth anything.” 

“I bet-they are.” 

“Well, you can try them. Only I 
simply hate taking any money for 
them.” E. M. D. 








“New TeLersone Wii Cor You Orr.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
Why “new”? 
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“SPLENDID STUFF THIS LINOLEUM, FLORRIE—ABSOLUTELY UNBREAKABLE! ” 
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The Alarm. 





Ir happened on the last night of our 
Divisional Manceuvres. Our Battalion 
was part of the noble Red Army 
(Brig.-.Gen. U. Spitten-Pollish), the 
bulwark of civilisation and all that 
civilisation stands for against those 
who would plunge it with fire and sword 


| into the reeking abyss of savagery—in 


| other words, the Blue Army (Brig.-Gen. 
| Sir Percival Lamb-Lyon). We had had 

a great final day’s battle (8.0 a.m. to 
| 5 p.m., with an hour off for lunch), and 

we had already learnt from Battalion 
| Orders that that civilisation was to be 
| considered safe till the following year, 
| with effect from 8.0 a.m. next day, at 
| which hour a composite or Purple 
| Army was to march back to its station. 

In the meantime, however, what of 
the night? We were still in our battle 
dispositions—up to knocking-off time 
we had been defending one bank of a 
broad coastal inlet—and we felt vaguely 
that Maj.-Gen. Sir Spurde Feele-Boote 
(who.was running the war for both 
sides) was just the kind of chap who 
might wake up at 1.0 a.m. feeling 
martial and order some sort of surrep- 











titious night attack before turning 
over on the other side and dropping 
off again. So we tried to obviate such 
a possibility by organising a battalion 
guest-night to celebrate the end of the 
war and asking the old boy to attend. 

The evening was a great success. 
All the officers collected at Battalion 
H.Q. from their battle positions along 
the inlet. Even our Lieutenant Sword- 
frog was there. This last was consid- 
ered a pretty good effort, for 5 p.m. 
had found his isolated platoon still 
busily defending our battalion’s retire- 
ment across the inlet in pontoons, 
which meant that his final battle 
position was on the far side and across 
some half-mile of water. 

But a little thing like this meant 
nothing to Swordfrog when a guest- 
night was in the wind. The R.E.’s had 
of course taken the pontoons away in 
the maternal yet anxious manner of 
a nurse removing a watch from a baby’s 
fingers before the little devil goes and 
busts it, and it was seventeen miles 
round the inlet by road, but Swordfrog 
was equal to it. He borrowed a row- 
boat and with some of his platoon 
providing the motive power was seen 
zipping across the waves in fine 


fashion just as the Mess bugle went. 
Most of the battalion came down to 
see him land, which he did in the best 
traditional style of a conquering Viking. 
That is to say, he stood in victorious 
attitude in the prow as the boat came 
in and promptiy disembarked on his 
face with a couple of good handfuls of 
earth. 


Eleven o’clock found us seeing the 
General off in his car. Eleven-thirty 
found us seeing Swordfrog off in his 
boat—a far more difficult job, for, 
owing to the tide, we first had to get 
the boat some twenty feet into the 
water and then we had to get Sword- 
frog, who also seemed to have some 
twenty feet, into the boat. We felt 
afterwards it would have been both 
easier and quicker to have done the 
two jobs in the reverse order. 

However, we managed it at last. 
Swordfrog’s merry men gave way with 
a will; so also did Swordfrog’s knees— 
he was standing up saying last good- 
byes at the time; and the argosy 
winged off into the night. For some 
time afterwards Swordfrog’s voice 
came to us across the quiet water as 
he encouraged his oarsmen, battling 
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against an adverse current, with a 
smart military ‘‘Left! Left! Left!— 
Right!—Left!” Then we went to 
b 


The sentry first heard it about an 
hour-and-a-half later. It sounded like 
a bugler gone mad somewhere in 
Swordfrog’s small camp on the other 
side. While still wondering whether 
the Sergeant of the Guard ought to be 
called to listen to it too, the sentry was 
interrupted by the R.S.M., in person 
and a partial toilet, wanting to know a 
lot of unprintable things. The gist of 
his remarks was that what had been 
heard was not just a homesick bugler 
who felt he must, but the aLARM—a 
call so rarely blown that only an 
R.S.M. could possibly have recognised 
it at that distance. He, however, had 
apparently instantly known what it 
was, even in his sleep. 

Within a minute a group of four 
buglers was lustily blowing the ALARM 
in our camp—or, to be precise, three 
buglers were blowing it and the 
fourth, a lad of not much intellect 


| or experience, was blowing the Fire 
| Alarm, owing to a misapprehension. 


Now, though the ALARM may not be 


| often heard and so not universally 


recognised as such, there is this about 


| it. It is of such a peculiar composition 
| that, whether complicated or not by an 





involuntary contrapuntal fire alarm, it 
cannot fail to attract attention and, as 
naturally it should do, definitely alarm. 
We at once realised that General Sir 
Spurde Feele-Boote had decided, im- 
mediately on his return, to put us to 
the severest test any army can undergo 
—a night attack after a guest-night. 
Even now Swordfrog and his devoted 
band were doubtless selling their lives 
dearly to overwhelming Blue Forces. 
Within ten minutes, therefore, the 
camp was standing to, armed to the 
ears; and strong reinforcements in 
lorries had been despatched by road to 
Swordfrog’s assistance, while from the 
lights ak bugle-calls further afield we 
knew that others were on the way. 
Meanwhile we pictured him, sore 
wounded, surrounded by a ring of 
corpses, urging his devoted bugler to 
warn the main body with his dying 
breath. . . . 


Actually, by the way, Swordfrog 
was in bed by then and sleeping the 
sleep of the just—that is, the sleep of 
the just returned from a party. He 
even had the cheek to be annoyed 
when the relief columns began pour- 
ing in after a rackety night-drive on 
dark and bumpy roads. 

It was a long time before we found 
out what hese had mR, and 
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“TI ask you, Str, WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? Hgre’s JANUARY AND NOT A 
SQUARE INCH OF ICE TO BREAK,” 






























































then only by some hot third-degree 
work after Swordfrog was back in 
barracks. 

It appeared that Swordfrog’s return 
journey against adverse currents had 
taken so long that the impression left 
in his mind was that of having crossed 
a good-sized ocean. In this belief and 
the further comfortable knowledge 
that he was separated from Battalion 
H.Q. by at least seventeen miles of 
road he at once reassumed the monarch- 
of-all-I-survey attitude of the subaltern 
on detachment. It seemed to him 
therefore a very reasonable thing that, 
not finding his clean pyjamas put out 
for him as he had ordered his batman 
to do, and not being able to find his 
batman amongst his sleeping troops, 


he should order his bugler to blow the 
ALARM 80 as to get in touch with the 
delinquent and have this grave error 
rectified. 
That was all. Luckily General Sir 
Spurde Feele-Boote—thanks to our 
ess port—was about the only person 
to sleep through it all. A. A. 








The First Cold Spell. 
“S. Arrican Gets Biug at Campripar.” 
Cape Paper. 

“'The greatest feat of this friendly pig was 
to follow a member of the mscaee A Gana 
morning to the station, nearly a mile distant. 
The stationmaster shut him up in his own 
sty.”—Daily Paper. 
Wouldn’t he have felt more at home in 
the waiting-room ? 
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At the Pictures. 


“Tue ScarLet PIMPERNEL ” 
(LercesTER SQUARE). 
Propucers with the courage to put 
popular heroes of fiction on the screen 
do not as a rule greatly concern them- 
selves to see that the actor chosen for 
the part should be blessed with the 
form or features of the original as 
described by his author. One has only 








\ JUD. 


NOBLE NEGLECT. 


Sir Percy Blakeney . . . Lestaz Howarp. 
Lady Blakeney... . . MERLE OBERON. 


to remember that Mr. Curve Brook 
and Mr. Ronaup Cotman have acted 
repens the of Sherlock 
Holmes and Drummond to 
acknowledge the truth of this. But 
even the most fervid admirers of The 
Scarlet Pimpernel will admit that 
Mr. ALEXANDER Korpa, in his new 
film at the Leicester Square Theatre, 
has done little violence to the Baroness 
Ornczy’s conception of her hero. Les.rz 
Howakp may not have quite the bulk 
of Sir Percy , but he is tall, 
he has fair hair, he is English and he 
knows how to look elegant. Whether 
his eyes too, like Sir Percy’s, are a lazy 
blue is a point well known no doubt 
to his feminine fans but not of import- 
ance on the screen. What does matter 
is that his acting ge me this film 
is very good indeed. There are actors 
perhaps who could have got a greater 
suggestion of latent power, the capacity 





for leadership and deeds of derring- 








do into the part (Leste Howarp’s 
youthful appearance is against him in 
this respect), but none, I think, who 
could have played the fop so well or 
handled the sudden changes from fool 
to man of action half so cleverly. 

My only criticism against the other- 
wise admirable direction of this first- 
rate film is on the ground of obscurity. 
It is true that the Baroness herself is 
not altogether blameless on this charge, 
but she does generally give some sort 
of explanation of Sir Percy’s astonish- 
ing omniscience, whereas I defy anyone 
to give me a perfectly clear account of 
what happened at and about the “Lion 
d’Or” in the closing stages of the 
screen-version. I am still uncertain 
whether Lady Blakeney (Miss MERLE 
OxsERron—very attractive, but in an 
Oriental, I should have said, rather 
than a French way) did good or harm 
by chasing her husband across the 
Channel. Knowing Sir Percy, I should 
guess it was harm; it is almost unthink- 
able that he should really stand in need 
of a warning—even from his wife. 

Mr. RaymMonp Massey was as sin- 
ister and sarcastic a Chauvelin as you 





ADVICE TO THOSE IN DANGER OF 
THE GUILLOTINE. 


Sir Perey Blakeney (Leste Howarp). 
“AND REMEMBER—DON’T GET CAUGHT.” 


could wish to see; Mr. Nicet Bruce 
had the rather thankless task of playing 
the now completely standardised Prince 
Regent; and our old friend, Mr. O. B. 
CLARENCE, who always seems to get less 
important parts than he deserves, put 
in a brief appearance as the Comte de 
Tournay. But it was Mr. Lesiig 
Howakrp who deserved our gratitude— 
and of course the Baroness Orczy. It 
was pleasant to find so many of her 
actual lines preserved in the dialogue. 


“Ir’s a Grrr” (Piaza). 

W. C. Frevps’ new picture at the 
Plaza is quite good holiday entertain. 
ment. I wish I could say more. I wish 
I could align myself with those more 


professional film-critics whose laughter | 


rang out loud and free (so I understand 
them to say) during practically the 
whole of the hour-and-a-quarter in 
which Mr. Freips was disporting him- 
self. But as things are I can only say 
that they would have been singularly 





AND HE CAN TAKE IT. 


Harold Bissonette . 
Amelia Bissonette . 


. W. C, Freips. 
. Katrateen Howarp. 


conspicuous at the performance I 
attended, We laughed very loudly 
indeed at times, particularly in the 
earlier stages, but there were dull 
patches, and after a while the fun 
seemed very definitely to pall. One felt 
at the end that one had had enough of 
Mr. Frenps for quite a long time to 
come. 

Not that I believe the fault is his. 
He is a grand natural clown, and to 
watch him trying to shave in front of 
a Swinging mirror or to get some sleep 
on a verandah beset with a hundred 
hideous early-morning noises is an 
education and a delight. But one can 
have a surfeit of even the best buffoon- 
ery, and as the film goes on one feels 
more and more convinced of the un- 
wisdom of making a full-length picture 
out of the material provided here. The 
story is slight to the point of extine- 
tion—it concerns a small general-store 
keeper with a nagging wife, who buys 
a dud orange - farm and by a stroke of 
luck gets away with it; there is no sort 
of a foil to offset the comedian’s antics 
(Baby Leroy is starred on the pro- 
gramme but not in the film); and what 
remains is acres and acres of FIELDS. 
We can only pray that next time his 
great gifts for pantomime will not 
be squandered by such short-sighted 
direction. » H.F.E. 
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Harrier Huntsman (said to be not too particular whether it is a fox or a hare). “’AD A LONG TAIL ON IT, BH? 


LET PARSON "EAR THAT OR HELL THINK YOU'VE BEEN AT THE DRINK AGAIN,” 


tC ———— 
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Golfing Preliminaries. 





General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S8.1., stood beside the 
Starter’s Hut at Roughover Golf Club 
and gnawed viciously at a wooden tee. 

“We playing for money, Nutmeg?” 
he etuil. 

“Of course,” said Nutmeg in the 
manner of one about to begin a lengthy 
cam . 

“Then I must have strokes,” said 
the General, ‘‘or bisques; I’m feeling 
a bit off form.” 

Lionel Nutmeg, following the for- 
mula which he usually adopted on these 

riodic skirmishes, pretended not to 

ar, and, ing a driver from his 
bag, made a -hearted attempt to 
decapitate a daisy. 

" 1” he , deliberately 
— the club slip from his hands. 
“My lumbago! 'Fraid you'll have to 
give me i i i i 


realising for the twentieth 
time that in eo hee, Malayan 
Civil Service (Retired), he was u 
| against as good a bluffer as himself. 





“Lumbago’s nothing. All my eye! 
Why, man, I’ve had a raging attack of 
gout ever since the Club Dinner.” 

“Gout!” sneered Nutmeg, giving 
several bystanders the impression that 
he placed this affliction in the same 
category as a one-day cold. “Why, 
that’s nothing to what J have to put 
up with from my——” 

“Now, now, Nutmeg,” cut in the 
General, “don’t trot out your ad- 
hesions again. I’m sick to death of 
them. And in any case, if it’s to be a 
matter of one’s medical history, you 
might remember that I had frostbite 
during the War and have never really 
recovered full control of my putting- 


— 

utmeg took a deep breath. “Well, 
General, | most certainly don’t wish to 
belittle your achievements,” he said, 
“but all the same I cannot allow you 
to overlook my malignant malaria of 
1910, from which even now I 4 

“I had two attacks of malaria in 
1910,” broke in the General, lying 
through his teeth. 

“But they weren't malignant,” 
countered Nutmeg. “And besides I 
haven’t played for two weeks.” 

“Then you're fortunate,” retorted 
Sir Armstrong. “I always play much 








better after a rest. I’ve gone quite 
stale the last few days from too much 
golf—a further reason, my good Sir, 
why I should be given a square deal,” 

Being under the impression that he 
was not getting the best of the argu- 
ment Nutmeg suddenly changed front, 

“Then if you're so mean about 
money,” he said with the look of a small 
boy who had just shot at his governess 
with a bow-and-arrow, “we'd——” 

“I’m damned if I’m mean about 
money!” retaliated the General, — 
he had been hit below the belt; ‘‘an 
I consider your remarks, Sir, in very 
poor taste.” 

“You are mean about money,” 
maintained Nutmeg, and then sud- 
denly remembering a point he had been 
longing to rub in for the last month: 
“You only gave ten shillings to the 
Cottage Hospital last year.” 

And mtn if I did,” snapped the 
General, “it’s more honest i con- 
tributing anonymously, as you say you 
do. Personally I don’t believe you've 
ever——” 

The rest of the General's remark 
was, however, mercifully interrupte 
by the Starter’s “Excuse me, Sit 
Armstrong, but you's is next after 
them wot’s just druv off.” 
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And, although a tense moment fol- 
lowed, with the odds (to a casual ob- 
server) very much on the pair of die- 
hards retiring immediately to the Club- 
house to remain off speaking terms for 
the next six months, the situation had 
been temporarily saved. <A further 
proof, if any such be needed, of the 
uncanny hold that golf retains on its 
many devotecs—Forcursue and Nut- 


meg rating this fortnightly game of 


theirs above all things, the Clnib’s 
curry lunch included. 

“Then—er-—perhaps we'd better 
call the stakes off,” they suddenly said 
in unison, both regretting the concili- 
atory tones which the occasion de- 
manded, and the General adding an un- 
printable imprecation under his breath. 

Nutmeg grunted something in 
Chinese and began to tee up his ball. 
“So now that we're agreed on some- 
thing,” he said, “it’s my honour.” 

“Your honour, Sir?’ blurted out 
the General, coming forward to the 
attack once more and moving as if to 
shoulder his opponent into the tee-box. 

“Well? You asked me for strokes 
a few moments ago,” answered Nut- 
meg, “and as we both play off 23, 
surely I as the conceder of such have 
the right to drive first?” 

“But I’m not going to accept any 
strokes from you now,” spluttered Sir 
Armstrong, “‘not if we're playing for 
love. Why, Sir, I can easily give you 
strokes any time I like and still beat 
the head off you. Besides, | won the 
last time we played, so the honour is 
mine.” 

“But hang it all,” said Nutmeg 
icily, “you're now contradicting your- 
self. A minute ago and you were 
pleading for strokes, and—and in any 
case your remarks about giving me a 
handicap are sheer nonsense. What 


| about the Captain’s Prize, when I 
| 


knocked you out in the second round ?” 

“Pleading!” roared the General 
‘me pleading ! I never pleaded with a 
soul in my life. It’s you who have been 
pleading, Sir; and if you're relying 
on golfing accomplishments to support 
your ludicrous argumenta, I should 
like to remind you that I did a 95 to 
your 97 in the October Medal.” 

Well?” snapped Nutmeg. “That’s 
nothing. J did a 93 in the President’s 
Trophy.” 

“A day I wasn’t playing, Sir,” 
countered the General with the look 
he normally reserves for clearing flocks 
of sheep from the Roughover fairways. 
“and therefore valucless for purposes 
of comparison,” 

Neither being willing to yield and 
the Starter having tactfully conveyed 
the information that they must now 
play on, the General and Nutmeg 
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INQUIRE AFPTER YER HEALTH,” 


MacTavish. ‘‘Au, MON, 1t'S NAETHIN’ T’ DRINK ABOOT.” 








thereupon contrive to drive off at one 
and the same moment, the tee being 
a particularly accommodating one. 

A few moments later, to the great 
relief of the next match and to the 
immense disappointment of several 
caddies who had been praying hard for 
a stand-up fight, they move off down 
the fairway, General Forcursue’s voice 
drifting back with a softness unequalled 
by the cooing of a pigeon on an Aprii 
evening: “Suppose we'd better a 
level, old man, as we always do-—with 
the usual half-crown on the match, 
eh?” and Nutmeg’s reply, in the tone 
of one who had never been in any 
doubt about the issue; ‘ Naturally, 
General, naturally.” 


Yet there are some people who 





maintain that the greatest pleasure in 
golf is to be able to hit the ball from 
tee to tin in the fewest number of 
strokes. What utter nonsense! 
G.C.N, 
Another New Year Clean-Up. 


“Goop News mn Kimperiry. 


De Beers Dectpr To Start Wasnina.” 
Headlines in Natal Paper, 








“Dr, Barra orrenep a New Cuare.” 
Heading in Sunday Paper. 


Not, we hope, the Barth-chair. 





“Miss Michi Nakanishi covered the regula. 
tion hurdle course in 12.3seconds, an excellent 
record, Her team-mates, Misses Hirohashi 
and Sagara, are also displaying promising 
forms.”—Manchurian Paper. 


This, however, is not a record, 
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THE CHARITY SALE. 


“ Bur WHY ARE THE LITTLE ONES MORE 
“WELL, YOU SEE, THEY WERE BOTTLED BY THE DUCHESS’S OWN COOK.” 
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XI.—In THE Kivnema. 
Lord Smith. The young person who conducts us to our 


| positions is dashed handsome. She looks very well. 





Viscount Brown. She does indeed. But it was towards 
me and not towards you that she was looking. I glimpsed 
her just now. 

Lord Smith. Dear me! You mistake my meaning quite. 
Or are you making some fun? You are a flippant fellow. 
You like to say the wrong thing in countering my re- 
marques. I was but commenting on the charm with which 
one is received in these kinema palaces. All is magnificient. 

[They sit. 

Lord Robinson. I am so looking-forwards to this enter- 
tainment. 

Lord Smith. There is a comic englisch film, one hears. 

Viscount Brown. Yes. But first there are the quaint 
mice, Mickey and Minny—a carton with accompaniment 
of noises. I dote on Mickey Mouse. 

Lord Smith. He runs about and makes us laugh. I too 
have soft spots in my heart also for the little fellow, 
although he is not britisch made. 

Lord Robinson. There he is! Scrumptious! 

Viscount Brown. Bravo Mickey! 

A nearby Sitting Person. Beg pardon, milords, but permit 
me to observe that unless you wish to cloy the enjoyment 


of others, it would be much nicer if you preserved total 
tranquility up till the conclusion of the episode. 

Lord Smith. 1.see the fellow’s point. He has the rights 
and rongs of it. Let us desist from passing remarks. 

[They keep peace until it is over. 

Viscount Brown. After this interval, there comes an ex- 
citing englisch film of brief duration before the big one. 

Lord Smith. It starts up. 

Lord Robinson. Oh! The hero draws a pistole. Shall 
he pull the trigger and so dismay the villain, or withhold! 

Viscount Brown. He has withheld. I would lief he 
had picked the rascal off and prevented the evil things he 
promises to do. 

The nearby Sitting Person. 


Milords, really! 
Viscount Brown 


Lord Smith » (together). Sch! Sch! 
Lord Robinson 
[They say no more but gasp with excitement until the 
interlude. 


Lord Smith. 1 am not so fond of these fellows who 
pound and stamp on the organ. It is too loud. 

Viscount Brown. Never mind. The next film will be 
merry indeed. The chief roll is aped by one of the leading 
englisch comics. 

Lord Robinson. I know him. He is a saucy man. 

Lord Smith. Indeed, I am all a-laugh already by virtue 
of anticipation. 

Viscount Brown. I too am prepared to hold my sides. 

[The film kicks off. 
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Damaged Householder. “ You KNOW THAT BURGLARY WITH VIOLENCE IS A SERIOUS BUSINESS?” 
Burglar. “ Wein, 00's BEN’ FRIVOLOUS?” 








Voyage Autour de Ma 
Chambre. 


Xavier de Maistre was—— Well, 
| I’m sorry I can’t impress you with 
my learning about him, but the #.B. 
is out of my reach just now. Anyhow, 
if he was confined to his room he could 
walk about it, while I am tied to one 
point and have to write on my back, 
if you understand, 

The most important piece of furni- 
ture in the room is a large bed, because 
it is occupied by the most import- 
ant—— Now I come to think of it, it is 
a salutary experience to spend a month 
in bed, because it teaches one how un- 
important one is after all. My work 
did not collapse when its pillar was re- 
moved. My colleagues quietly divided 
it between them and got on with the 
job. They keep sending messages: 
“Everything’s quite all right; don’t 
worry.” I understand. I’m not really 
needed. I wonder sometimes as I lie 
here after my most palatable meal— 
if you can call any of them meals— 
whether I shall divide my salary for 
this month among them. Good folks, 
they deserve it. On the whole I shall 
not positively offer it till the bills 
come in. 








My disease is Paratyphoid B. Twenty 
years ago I had typhoid, and severely; 
so it really wasn’t my turn. There are 
only two more kinds, Paratyphoid A 
and Paratyphoid C. If I go on having 
them at intervals of twenty years I 
shall complete the course somewhere 
between eighty and a hundred—(Ah! 
did you think I was going to give it 
away exactly ?)—unless they invent a 
Paratyphoid D by that time. But 
statistics show that the incidence of 
typhoid of all kinds among centen- 
arians is negligible. 

Next to the bed is a table with a 
drawer in which I keep my watch. 
This enables me surreptitiously to 
mark my own apn gre by timing my 
pulse. My wife is official timer, and 
it is her counts that are recorded. But 
she doesn’t count, as I consider, 
judiciously. She just takes any old half- 
minute—the first that comes along, 
doubles it and chalks it up. Now I 
work selectively. I choose the best 
result out of several counts. I have 
often got myself quite two beats a 
minute nearer recovery than the chart 
shows. 

The fireplace comes next. It is not 
for my benefit, as I am snugly covered 
by an eider-down, with a hot-bottle 
filled every few hours. It is for my 


wife when she comes to sit with me in 
the evening. We light the fire together. 
Unfortunately my arms are not quite 
long enough to reach the fireplace, so 
I am obliged to leave the practical 
execution to her. I do the head-work, 
the design ; and everyone knows which 
is more important in the lighting of a 
fire scientifically. 

When the fire is lit she reads Far 
From the Madding Crowd to me. This 
is the best part of the day. To-night 
we are going to reach the luscious part 
where T'roy gets what he deserves from 
Boldwood. We have concluded that 
Bathsheba became worthy of Gabriel 
only when at long last she realised how 
unworthy she was. “Far from the 
madding crowd” is appropriate. It 
expresses the charming tact with which 
my wife has kept all visitors out of my 
bedroom, 

Then there is the window on which 
the bluebottle buzzes. A clever fellow 
that. He hides under the bed and 
keeps silent until everyone has gone 
out of the room, then, phutt / he charges 
at the glass and starts his droning. 
Someone returns. “Please swat that 
bluebottle on the window.” ‘ Blue- 
bottle? I can’t see any. Probably he 
has gone out.” But he hasn’t. He's 
hiding under the bed again. My arm, 
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“YES, IT FITS ME ALL RIGHT, BUT MY WIFE DOESN'T LIKE IT. 





SHE SAYS IT'S TOO LIKE ME.” 








even when fitted with swatter exten- 
sion, just won’t reach the window! 

After that is the chest of drawers, 
on the top of which lies my chart. It’s 
not accurate. We all know that 104°F. 
is precisely 40°C. On this chart there is 
a difference of *2°F. I have pointed it out 
to the doctor, who is usually an accurate 
man. Believe me, he doesn’t care. He 
just says the type has slipped. How 
does he know that -2°F. might not 
make a fatal difference? I am sup- 
posed not to know the vicissitudes of 
my temperature, but I generally do. 
Shall I give away the trick? It is 
simply this. Pretend to be supremely 
indifferent. Ask questions or even loo 
interested and you will get an official 
snub, Say nothing and the nurse won't 
be able to refrain from some remark: 
“Ah! some pre to-day,” or “A 
little higher eg yesterday, I’m 
afraid.” That’s good psychology, and 
it works. 

The dressing-table is opposite my 
bed. There my wife puts the floral 
tributes from my devoted admirers—or 
from those whose eyes are on favours 
to come. I can’t see the flowers 
because my feet are in the way—that 
is, not without breaking the rules and 
sitting up. And I break the rules only 
for important things, such as reaching 
a book I need. 








Now we come to the wash-stand, 
where the nurse keeps all the things 
that she considers necessary. She thinks 
I need to be washed, for example. The 
first time she washed me she sprinkled 
me with tale baby-powder, perfumed. 
I was furious. I smelt the wretched stuff 
all the rest of the day, so that I hardly 
grumbled at all at being washed next 
time. But I put down my foot firmly, 
I put it right down to the bottom of 
the bed. “‘No more stuff that smells,” 
I said. But they got it back on me; 
they always can. Soon afterwards a 
bottle arrived: ‘““Ligurp PARAFFIN. 
ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT SMELL. Two 
tablespoonfuls, twice daily.” What do 
you know about that? And it is ad- 
ministered from one of those immoral 
medicine-glasses on which the makers 
mark arbitrarily the dose which the 
doctors want to fool the patients into 
taking. Four fillings of the largest 
tablespoon in my house wouldn't rise 
to the two tablespoon mark on that 
glass. Two soup-ladles perhaps. But 
do you think they’d let me have a 
tablespoon to convince them? Not 
they. 

So now we come back to the bed 
again; and I will just tell you what I 
think about when I lie awake at night. 
The first hour I think of all the in- 
justices which have been done to me in 





my life, and how I might have turned 
the tables by dignity and adroitness, 
but didn’t. The second hour I think of 
all the mistakes which my colleagues 
are making in my absence. The third 
hour I think of all the extra work | 
shall have to do to catch up when I 
have only just recovered. I have not 
come to composing my obituary notice 
vet. I am glad to say I haven’t been 
ill enough for that. 








The Beefeaters. 





In the opinion of many of his cus- 
tomers “the whole appearance of 
Bendy Davin’s shop is not too entic- 
ing.” Some of them put in a certain 
adjective before the word “ appear- 
ance ” that, without meaning to do so, 
adds real local colour to this descrip- 
tion of Mullinabeg’s solitary butcher’s 
establishment. Not only does Mr. 
Davin, Victualler, or Bendy, by which 
name we know him better, decorate 
the interior of his narrow shop with 
carcases, but, following the example 
set by an artistic parent now deceased, 
he uses the row of hooks, placed high 
across the entire frontage, on which to 
impale the smaller and choicer portions 
destined for the Quality. 

Mutton kidneys, choice loin chops, 
even sweetbreads, hang there, and 
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Mullinabeg is familiar with the sight of 
its butcher emerging from the crowded 
interior and standing to gaze with 
pardonable pride at the variegated 
cornice high above his head. Years 
ago, he gazed from the middle of the 
wide roadway, but even in Mullinabeg 
such a position would amount to at- 
tempted suicide in these more stirring 
times. “He'll out an’ he'll look up at 
them noddlin’ bits of mate ten times in 
the day,” an onlooker said impatiently ; 
‘sure, there could be half a best bullock 
upon the limonia an’ he’d never heed 
it at all,” for Bendy’s counter is 
covered with checked oil-cloth, and the 
speaker’s version of linoleum is near 
enough. 

It is doubtful that the rapidly chang- 
ing order of things in his native land 
can have affected anyone in the village 
more than it has vexed and tormented 
the leisurely and amiable Mr. Davin. 
Always he has gone on his unworried 
way, refusing to be upset by the accu- 
sations of indignant customers. “She 
had the privilege of a sirloin long 
enough,” he said soothingly of the dis- 
appointed Mrs. McBride, whose chosen 
joint graced the Sunday table of Mrs. 
Moore; “ it was full time she med the 
dart for a rib; but no, her heart was 
bent upon the sirloin.” Then, being 
the only butcher in the village, he 
signified that enough had been said on 
the subject. 

The first ripple on the smooth sur- 
face of Bendy Davin’'s life was caused 
by the sudden, almost fierce deter- 
mination of the Quality to eat quan- 
tities of the liver of sheep and of 
calves. At first the popularity of a 
hitherto unwanted commodity seemed 
all to the good, but so insistent did his 
customers become, that the harassed 
butcher was compelled to remove the 
liver from his cornice of tit-bits and 
to hide it under layers of suet. “ You'd 
say, to listen to the talk they do have,” 
he complained, “ that every ould sheep 
should have two or three livers. Them 
docthors is hard up for something to 
say or they wouldn’t be settin’ people 
mad for what they wouldn’t let down 
their gullet afore.” 

The next bit of bother was caused 
by Mr. Davin’s lack of cold storage 
facilities. Attacks on this subject both 
hurt and astonished him, and he has 
no intention of giving in. “She kem 
in here a day last summer,” he said of 
one of his most influential clients, “ an’ 
she published all her icy talk,” refer- 
ring not to the disapproving tone of 
her voice but to her praise of refriger- 
ators. 

“*T always had a pity for Nesv- 
CHADNEZZAR,’ says she in the latther 


end, an’ she sniffin’ like a hound, ‘ but 
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“No, NOT NOW THEY DON’T—THE POLICE STOPPED IT.” 











I dunno was he so mistook in his diet 
afther all,’ an’ off wid her in an 
athrocious tanthrum.” 

Ruffled since then by the alarming 
though temporary decision of local 
farmers to kill their own meat rather 
than to sell the beasts at a loss, the 
very depths of Bendy’s existence have 
been churned up by the latest scheme 
of Free Beef for the unemployed. For 
him, as for many other butchers like 
him, life has become complicated 
indeed. 

In the first place he has had to 
familiarise himself with the various 
codes of signals by means of which 
those who are entitled to Free Beef 
try to make clear to him how much 
they want without displaying their 
vouchers to inquisitive onlookers. 

“He kem back here, an’ he lit the 
shop wid curses,” Bendy says un- 
happily of a pugnacious drawer of the 
benefit known as the “doll money.” 
“*Didn’t I rap the flure with me foot four 
times,’ he says, ‘for four pounds, but 
all you did was to chop away at some 
ould cow of God’s killin’ that ’ll dhrag 


the teeth from the mouths of decent 
people.’ But,” the butcher adds im. 
pressively, “ if annything I was afraider 
of the women. If you only was to 
hear the plausy talk them lassies had 
in the shop, an’ they winkin’ an’ 
blinkin’ at me at the same time, to 
show how much they wanted. Who- 
ever was the promother of thisschayme, 
he had nayther taste nor edge for the 
butchers, God help them!” 

Lately, the desire to hide their deal- 
ings in Free Beef has been replaced in 
the minds of recipients by a dogged 
determination not to be put off with 
anything but the best. 

So much of the stuff has been slapped 
down upon his limonia-covered counter 
by dissatisfied customers that Mr. 
Davin says he never knows if the meat 
he swathes in a page of the daily paper 
has already been returned by someone 
else. 

“There ’s only one way to manage 
them,” he says of the Beefeaters, “ an’ 
that’s to give them the mate on dis- 
approval.” 

e does that now. 


D. M. L. 
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At the Play. 


“Jum. Darirse” (SAVILLE). 

Some hold that the next General 
Election will be won at the microphone. 
If so the Government, remembering 
that ‘even Ministerial larynxes, al- 
t h case-hardened on the Treasury 
Bench, have a way of giving out in the 
thick of battle, will be very foolish if 
it neglects to appoint Mr. ArtHur 
Riscoz as its invisible understudy. 
For within this astonishing comedian 
is the vocal extract of the whole House 
of Commons. The Cabinet dialects lie 
at the tip of his tongue (his Lossie- 
mouth is a thing of real beauty, each 
‘““wurrld” another link in the comity 
of nations), and he can pitch his 
voice so as to make a Potato Marketing 
Plan sound as exciting as undiscovered 
Keats or the lyric promises of Social- 
ism as repulsive as an income-tax 
reminder. But I warn the Government 
that he is equally at home with the 
lilts of Carnarvon and Poplar, and the 
Opposition will also be after him. He 
is the presiding genius of this piece, 
but his generous contribution is, as it 
were, a bonus rather than a compensa- 
tion; for this is a thoroughly sound 
musical comedy, well acted and ex- 
cellently produced. 

Its hub is a by-election in which Sir 
Timothy Bunting (Mr. SEpastian 
Smrru), the cynical manufacturer of 
O-So.Sober (which is just what it 
sounds), is running an anti-drink can- 
didate, Pendleton Brookes (Mr. ARTHUR 
Riscok), of Scots ancestry and marked 
Scots inclinations. Its spokes are the 
complications which 
naturally ensue when 
this gentleman is car- 
ried O-So-Drunk to bed 
on the eve of the poll, 
and is impersonated by 
a double, Jack Crawford 
(also Mr. Antuur Ris- 
COE), the wayward son 
of aneighbouring Colonel 
who commands a road- 
house and carries a 
horeewhip with which 
to speed teetotalers from 
his gates. Its circumfer- 
ence is a quadruple band 
of amorous hope, a 
cabaret star, Jill (Miss 
Francors Day) and 
Jack; his sister, April 
(Miss Loviss Browne), 
and Sir Timothy’s agent, 
Bobby Jones (Mr. Joux 
Mris), who was never 
likely to hole out in any 
election; Sir Timothy’s 





Viota Tree) and Pendleton Brookes ; 
and the head-waitress and head-waiter 
from the road-house (Miss Teppre Sr. 
Dents and Mr. Epwarp Ma.ioy). 
When Sir Timothy — a final 
meeting at his house, with a micro- 
phone to disseminate the profitable 
seeds of temperance amongst the 





SONNING AND STARRING. 
Jill Sonning. . . Miss Frances Day. 


plebs gathered thirstily in the grounds, 
he first entertains his guests with a 
swell cabaret from London, led by 
Jill; and her presence draws Jack 
gate-crashing as a waiter. Pendleton 
Brookes having knocked himself out by 
lowering a flask of eau-de-Cologne, the 
harassed agent persuades Jack to take 








on his job for the evening, and the 
difficulty arising from the fact that Mr. | 
Riscok plays both parts is surmounted 
before our astonished eyes by a stil] 
dramatic trick of ci-DEVANT magic, 

After that obviously anything might 
happen, and everything does; until, vid 
arson and a consequently full house at 
the local police-station, our heroines 
are steerec happily but I should sa 
impermanently into the arms of their 
opposite numbers. 

The whole show runs at a good round 
speed which scarcely flags. Mr. Viviay 
Exuiis has been prodigal with tunes 
which tickle the memory, and any 
gramophone should be glad to utter 
“I’m On a See-Saw,” which is very 
well sung by Miss Browne and Mp, 
Mitxs; “ Extraordinary Things,” a nice 
piece of syncopation sung by Miss Day 
and Mr. Riscor, and Miss Day’s 
amusing solo, “Pardon My English.” 

Very interesting is the contrast 
between Miss Day and Miss Browne, 
Miss Day’s relentless platinum beauty 
and the highly-polished artificiality of 
her singing seem to breathe the spirit 
of Hollywood, and when at the last 
curtain she comes on in a long white 
motoring cloak she might have stepped 
out of a modernist poster as Miss 1940; 
Miss BROWNE expresses a no less 
effective personality by more familiar 
methods, dressing her talent as if for 
a drawing-room rather than a film- 
studio. They both meet the demands 
of musical comedy with skill and ease, 

The Chorus move as one and are 
exceptionally well dressed. The dane- 
ing of the principals, while not their 
strongest point, is of a tolerable 
standard; what pleased 
me most is an absurd 
little ballet danced in 
the garage by Miss Sr. 
Dents and Mr. MALLoy, 
I have said enough to 
underline Mr. Riscos’s 
brilliantly versatile fool- 
ing ; a last word of praise 
must go to Mr. Gus 
SHARLAND for his bonu- 
bentally adedoidal 
Police-Sergeant. Eric, 


At the Revue. 


‘“ BLACKBIRDS OF 1935” 
(CoLiIsEUM). 


Tue Blackbirds of 1936 
go even further afield 
than their forerunners 
in their quest for mat- 
erial for their revue. 
greater part of their new 
programme could be pert- 
formed as fittingly by 
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| ghosts, which give 


| running fast and far, that his legs 
| will not move, the dumb show 
| is quite first-rate. 


| in theirhands. No one can imag- 
| ine an ordinary revue company 


| manner of the Salvation Army 
| and delighting any section of the 
| audience. Buta negro entertain- 


| basis of a Blackbird number, is 


| in the imagination, the outlines 


| audiences, and nothing is lost to 
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Europeans, and if the Blackbirds do 
these things as well as anybody else the 
gesture of magnificence in discarding 
special advantages can easily be over- 
done. There are fields—the haunted 
graveyard at night is one of them— 
where the negro comedian is in clover, 
and there is a kind of negro humour, 
compounded of cowardice and 
muddle-headedness and insuffi- 
ciently sly dodges which Mr. Tm 
Moore knows how to exploit to 
perfection. In this new show he 
has many grand opportunities, in- 
cluding a boxing match, a bridge 
party and the graveyard scene 
with the undertaker and the 
him full 
range. The great Grock, while 
saying nothing at all, lets his 
audience see the whole time what 
is going on in his mind, and 
Tr Moors is following in those 
large flat footsteps, with his gift 
for letting his unheroic thoughts 
be read. When he reassures a 
shaking knee, begging it to be 
still with a whispered ‘We're 
all going along together in a few 
moments,” and then finds, when 
he is only too anxious to start 


In another sphere these col- 
oured entertainers have the game 


suddenly singing hymns in the 


ment without negro spirituals 
would be equally strange. This 
year, in an unusually striking set- 
ting which throws giant shadows 
of the singers on the back 
curtain, the peculiar haunting 
melody comes out with great 
force. 

If “‘ Porgy,” which is made the 


as a tale growing a little remote 


of Southern negro life, of a way 
of living at once odd and intel- 
ligible, are well known to English 


bewilderment. It is when the en- 
tertainment becomes completely 
generalised, as in a number of 
the duets and in the frequent 
appearances of the actresses in 
the garments of a young man 


’ lbp er. i 
about town, that the Blackbirds ree 
stand completely on their own, 
doing what many concert-parties VALAIDA (LEFT) SACRIFICES HER BEAUTY IN THE 


have done. 
It is a tribute to the high 


INTERESTS OF ART. 
NOT SO OBVIOUS. 


spirits and versatility and gusto of VaL- 
arpaand Eprra WItson that they carry 
off all their arduous turns so well, even 
when they are the sort of turns that 
would commonly find their place ina full- 
length pantomime, principal girls’ songs 
and so on, all is still well with the show. 

At one moment things were very like 
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Mr. Tr Moore’s sSacririce 


a pantomime, when the new scene 
proved to be the deck of a pirate ship 
and it looked as though the somewhat 
remote traditions of the Spanish Main 
were to be boarded and looted by this 
American negro company. But the 
deck was wanted for the soundest of 
reasons, as a dancing-floor for “ Pre- 
Lea” Bares, who earned and 
received quite remarkable ap- 
plause for the skill and courage 
of his one-legged dancing. His 
right leg may be off just -below 
the knee, but he goes hopping 
on the stump at a tremendous 
pace, a master of a new art, 
showing Long John Silver how to 
get about. 

The first part of the pro- 
gramme ends with the ‘“ Rhap- 
sodyin Blue” by Grorae Grrsu- 
win, which has now established 
its claim as perhaps the best 
instance of what can be done 
with modern “hot” music when 
it is put into grand clothes and 
made to wear some dignity as 
well. It culminates in solo sing- 
ing by Miss Katze Hai (a 
soprano with that particular 
timbre only found in negro voices) 
who had a great triumph. 

But it is probably the “Heat 
Wave” peat which will make 
the greatest stir in the town, [am 
told that this song has been for 
many months all over the United 
States, and as sung by VALAIDA, 
with a tropical background, it 
proved particularly comforting 
to an English audience on a 
winter night. It merges into the 
dance of KanHLoaH, who comes 
on appropriately undressed for a 
heat-wave, and performs the most 
amazing dance of the stomach 
muscles, which run up and down 
for all the world as though they 
wanted to get warm. Between 
Kan Loanand “ Pea-Lee”’ Bates 
the visitor to the Coliseum will 
see dancing of a type he has 
never seen before. D. W. 








“It is only when you tread badly 
on the toes of the public that you are 
likely to see the sparks fly, and if such 
a time comes, I am inclined to think 
there will be more than the immediate 
issue at stake in the melting pot.” 

Channel Islands Paper. 


“And so he died and she married 
the barber.” 





“ Bad Sleeping.—Sufferer, compelled 
always to take sedatives, desires first- 
hand instances of successful cures by 
surgical manipulators. Replies from 
manipulators or others will be 
Is ignored.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 


Then why advertise ¢ 
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“ Now rr’s 
DRIVER FROM A SPOON.” 


NO GOOD TRYING 





“ Which 


Do You Dislike 
Most ?” 


Suppose that you received a ques- 
tionnaire (what a word!), as we do 
almost every day—we begin life with 





| the Shorter Catechism and die with the 





Return for the Assessment of Rateable 
Property in our hands—suppose, I say, 
that you received one of these things 
and that one of the questions was: 
“Which make of motor-car do you dis- 
like most!” or “Which dentist do you 
dislike most!” or “Which multiple 
store *” “Which liner——?” 
“Which hotel——?” “Which patent 
medicine—— ?” “Which cigarette-——?” 
“Which school——?” “Which lip- 
stick, milliner and hatshop do you 
dislike most?” 

However imperfect your acquaint- 
ance with the law of hbel (which, by 
the way, like every citizen, you are 
supposed to know perfectly, since 
ignorance of the law is nu defence) you 
would, I fancy, think twice, and more, 
before you wrote down “Smith and 
Son,” “The Cecic,” “Thompson's” or 
“Whatnotto.” 








TO EXPLAIN 


THE GAME To MK, ALoysrvs. 


- 


In fact I'll bet a—I mean, I am 
confident that, having thought, you 
would not write any name, for you 
would say, “‘This is dangerous. Vague 
though the law of libel seems to be, I 
know that heavy damages are often 
awarded against people who say harsh 
things about others, especially if those 
others are tradesmen, manufacturers or 
business-men and the harsh thing said 
may affect their livelihood.” 

Further, being a kind-hearted person, 
you might say, “ Well, after all, though 
1 don’t much like ‘Whatnotto’ as a 
toothpaste, I’m not bound to buy it, 
it does me no harm, and there’s no 
reason why I should damage the manu- 
facturers or their employees by pub- 
lishing my views.’ 

And if you were told that the answers 
of yourself and a quarter-of-a-million 
other citizens were to be added up and 
classified and the result printed in the 
papers I think you would be more 
reticent and careful still. 

Yet such was one of the questions 
submitted to and answered by many 
thousands of “film-goers” by an enter- 
prising gentleman the other day: 
“Which film-star do you dislike most ?” 


You KNOW PERFECTLY WeLL I CAN'T TELL A 


ee — ——_e 


Mr. Sypney Carroui, making ad- 
verse comment (rightly, I think) in The 
Sunday Times, suggested that an 
answer to the question would be action- 
able. I should not like to bet about 
that, so strange and various are the 
legal dicta and decisions in this depart- 
ment. Mr. Carron distinguished be- 
tween the ordinary citizen making 
criticisms at random and the critic in- 
vited to view and judge a performance, 
But unhappily it has been clearly laid 
down that the “right of public criti- 
cism’’ upon literary or artistic matters 
is a “common right” which ‘every 
subject of the realm equally enjoys” — 
i.e., professional critic or no—provided, 
that is, he keeps within the limits of 
“fair comment.” And unhappily you 
can read the Law Reports and legal 
text-books for hours and still be in @ 
fog about the limits of fair comment. 

As a layman I should say that the 
publication of the fact that so many 
thousand citizens have answered the 
blunt question mentioned in the nega 
tive, and the printing of Mr. ——8 
name at the head of the list of actors 
most disliked was not fair comment— 
being gratuitous abuse not based upon 


venereal 
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_ any stated reason or facts. But, as a 








lawyer, | am blowed if I know the 
answer. And I presume that the news- 
papers concerned consulted their legal 
advisers before they printed the lists. 
But whatever the Courts would say 
in this particular case the main and 
original point is clear—that you would 
hesitate in the case of the doctor or 
motor-manufacturer, while all these 
thousands had no hesitation in the case 
of the unfortunate film-stars. That is 
because there is one law of libel for the 
motor-manufacturer (and we all know 
that we must be careful what we say 
about him) and another law for the 
author, artist, musician or actor (and 
we all think we can say what we like 
about him). And for the life of me I 
cannot see why this distinction should 
continue. The film-star or novelist has 
to make his living by selling his work 
as much as the nmiotor-maker, store- 
keeper or railway company; and a car 
at the motor-show is offered for public 
criticism as much as a play at a 
theatre. 





But in one case you have to prove 
the precise truth of everything you _ 
and in the other you can get away wit 
the wildest statements on the plea of 
“fair comment on a matter of public 
interest.” But is it not a matter of 
public interest that motor-manufac- 
turers, doctors, merchants, patent- 
medicine-makers and so forth should 
know and do their job as well as artists 
and actors (whose work is admittedly 
more <lifficult to do—and to judge) ? 

It does not matter much which way 
the law is altered. Let us have more 
free speech everywhere and extend the 
areas of “fair comment” and “ public 
interest,” or let the artist have the same 
rights as the automobile-monger. I 
should myself prefer the former, for 
fair criticism is healthy and good for 
all of us, and I see no reason why 
business-men should not have to face 
the same music as politicians and poets. 
But at present the newspapers (though 
you do not know much about this) are 
badgered and bled by libel actions or 
the threat of them, made with the 


AN OBVIOUS DEVELOPMENT, 


flimsiest foundations and difficult often 
to be distinguished from blackmail, 
while the artist has to look pleasant 
under every sort of assault, whether it 
be sincere and skilled criticism or 
malevolent and foolish abuse, 

One way or other, this antique section 
of the Common Law should be 
amended. It dates, I suppose, from an 
age when the artist did not attempt 
or was not desired to make a livelihood 
from his activities. Anyhow, we re- 
spectfully commend the point to the 
attention of the Committee for Law 
Reform (whose precise name we now 
forget) so admiral y set up by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR and so excellently directed 
by the Masrer or THE ROLLs. 

A. P.H. 


Steps to Higher Education. 


“Her brother, James Morland, was an 
Oxford Gradient.”—Schoolgirl’s Kasay. 








“. . . Herr Hitler neither drinks, amokea, 
nor eats meat,”——Daily Paper, 


Well, what does he do with it? 
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Still Further Diary of a Town- 
Dweller. 


Dec. 18th.—Thought it best, when 
Baffy Entwhistle rang up to-day to ask 
if I would join his Swiss party at 
Spruzel, to make it clear that, so far 
from i winter-sportsman, had 
never handled a curling-pin and had 
v. profound terror of slippery surfaces. 
Bafty replying that skis were safe as 
bath-chair in Ha te, recounted 
to him significant adventure of my 

at-uncle Lemuel, who came v. near 
to his death in one of those actual 
vehicles in that town in "79. Finally 
agreed to go on condition that I should 
never be coerced into overtaxing my 
technique. Certainly here seems first- 
class opportunity for enlarging ex- 
perience. 

Dec. 27th.—Arrived in what must 
have been Spruzel before it began to 
snow. Baffy led me forthwith to large 
timber warehouse and fitted me out 
with planks or skis, and afterwards 
handed me over to v. brown gentleman 
with bare knees and lager-beer name, 
who is to instruct me. Asked, do I sit, 
kneel or lie, and suggested that for 
greater rigidity we should first nail 
cross-bars fore and aft. Instruction 


| then began... . 


Jan. ith —Even Pepys occasionally 
drew veil over inmost agonies. Am still 
too bruised and exhausted to survey 


last ten days with any real calm, but 
must admit can now traverse nursery 


| slope without either continuing into 
| hotel chimneys or seriously wounding 


| other nursery colleagues. 


Certain 


| portions of technique still escape me, 
| but Baffy insists that time has come 
_ for me to essay immemorial snows. Too 





| weak to offer much resistance, and am 


therefore due to go on main Spruzel 
run, the Dunkelbrau, to-morrow. 

Eater. Have called on village pastor 
and made all arrangements for inter- 
ment,and have also bought much bigger 
flask. 

Jan. 8th, 9 am—Set out after 
breakfast with Baffy and two others, 
clad in my full glacier-costume, with 

tent heaters in pockets, at which 

ffy affects ridicule. Super-tram 
takes us some way up Leberwurst 
valley, whence Bafly says we are to 
climb for three hours on skins to 
Blitzen Hut, and from there run down 
Dunkelbrau Pass ten miles, back to 
railway. Ask, whose skins? Replies 
a skins, og are v. non-skid. 

xpress surprise that these beasts in- 
digenous to eternal = but awaken 
no response in m es. 

9.50.—Start climahing steep path up 
vulgarly large mountain. Unimagin- 


ably cold up.here. V. glad of patent 

heaters, which are burning splendidly. 
10.15.—Not so glad of patent heaters. 

Refrain from saying so. 
10.25.—Others begin to shed jum- 


rs. 
P10.35.—Ask, does anyone know how 
to stop patent heaters heating? Only 
reply, coarse shout of laughter. 

10.40.—Hurl patent heaters into 
immemorial snows and remove two 
layers of clothing. Try draping these 
over rucsac of man in front, but am 
unfortunately observed. 

11.20.—Half-time. Am almost dis- 
solved with heat and fatigue. Putting 
my flask out of bounds until lunch- 
time, Baffy offers me handful of snow. 
With remaining strength make not 
unpowerful retort. 

11.55.—Still tottering upwards. 
Have tried fainting, but Baffy com- 
mandeered my flask before pushing 
snow down my neck. Resolve not to 
faint again. 

1.5.—Blitzen Hut. Never has wooden 
bench seemed softer nor garlic —— 
more alluring. Baffy returns my flask, 
almost empty. Fortunately B. Hut 
equipped with formidable liquid assets. 

2.05.—Elation has happily sup- 
planted fatigue. Recite nine verses 
of Ancient Mariner to American lady 
with hiccups, before standing on head 
for delectation of bearded Japanese. 
Skis then waxed for greater speed and 
buckled on again. Baffy leads me to 
edge of precipice on far side of hut and, 
pointing genially down-hill, assures me, 
in case we get separated, that it will 
take me no time to reach station. This 
I readily believe. 

2.10.—Am inquiring of Baffy why 
technique does not allow of precipices 
being descended on skins when sharp 
poke in back, from whom shall never 
know, sends me headlong to my fate. 

2 10}.—Have acquired unbelievable 
velocity. Blitzen Hut already only 
dim memory. Am of course sitting 
down, “-aeegaes in which have great- 
est faith. 

2.11.—Am not obeying helm quite 
as accurately as could wish. Rapidly 
overhauling four female skiers. 

2.11}.—Have overhauled female 
skiers and ricochetted off all four. 
Acceleration miraculously unbroken. 

2.13.—Cannot see, hear or think for 
wind whistling in moustache. 

2.14.—Wind has ceased to whistle 
(in moustache), as, after violent swerve 
off track, am buried in huge snowdrift. 
Further movement impossible. . . . 

3.20.—Have apparently had nap and 
am much refreshed. Am beginning to 
wish for rescue when loud report tells 
of another body in conflict with snow- 


drift. Hoarse voice, raised in blistering 





‘hulk of some huge mountain beast. 


vituperation, strikes suddenly familiar, 
Can it be my old enemy, Algernon 
Humbottle? It can. Moreover his entry 
has loosened snow sufficiently for me 
to back out. Cry, Ha, Humbottle, you 
old geyser! prod him jovially in calf 
with ski-stick, and take wing again with 
something like joy in my heart. 

3.35.—Am standing up, for excellent 
reason that dare not sit down. Travel. 
ling so fast that it all seems like a 
dream. 

3.42.—Small village approaching in 
my path on port bow. Church bells peal- 
ing wildly. Howdid they know? Would 
be warmed by this little attention if 
capable of feeling, which am not. 


3.44.—Wedding procession across | 


village street offers alternative reason 
for bells. 
3.444.—Wedding procession broken, 
So am I, completely, but velocity un- 
impaired. Top-hat of best man now 
decorating starboard ski-point. This 
looks v. gay, but all same could wish 
my head unenveloped in bridal veil. 
3.49.—Find am sitting again. Why 
not ¢ 
3.51.—Through bridal veil descry 
lights of station, like dim stars. 
3.52.—Desery large number of y. 
vivid stars as crash headlong into vague 


3.52}.—Mountain beast turns out 
to be old housemaster, in beautiful 
voice. Re-introduce myself formally as 
merciful gravity whisks me out of 
earshot. 

3.55.— While bowling furiously down 
final slope to station run over in my 
mind possibilities of station buffet. 
Ham and eggs, one. Hot toast, two. 
Hot rum, three. More ham and eggs, 
four. Hot .... 

3.56,—Just in time to be dragged 
into last train of day by Baffy and 
other two. They have been in buffet 
nearly two hours and tell me they 
have consumed ham and eggs, hot 
toast and hot rum. Eric. 








The Diner-Out’s Dilemma. 





THERE are many unmerited trials 
That harass our notable men, 
And one, from grief’s bitterest vials, 
Swam recently into my ken; 
It was not a chronicle gory, 
A record of horrible crimes, 
But just a brief tragical story 
Set forth in The Times. 


It told of Society sinners 
Who fail to enlighten a guest— __ 
Though always, when planning their 
dinners, 
In constant and urgent request— 
If a black or white tie is expected 
His collar and front to adorn, 
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Clergyman. “ AND ARE YOU A LITTLE GIRL OR A LITTLE Boy?” 


Child, 


“Netver, Srr, 


I'M A MIXED INFANT.” 








And leave him perplexed and dejected, 
Of guidance forlorn. 


Here indeed is a dreadful affliction, 
Too deep for the solace of tears, 


| For it beggars the sumptuous diction 


Of even the best auctioneers 


| To picture a fate more invidious, 


By deadlier perils assailed, 


Than to be on the horns of this hideous 


Dilemma impaled. 


But if an outsider may offer 
Advice to this suffering soul, 
Disclaiming the réle of the scoffer, 
I'd urge him to try the North Pole 


Or the desert of sand and of cacti 


Which flattered the Laurearr’s 
eyes, 
Where the problem of white or of black 
tie 


Can never arise. 


Where nobody needs a well-pressed 
coat 
Or trousers religiously creased, 
Where nobody wears a white waistcoat 
Attending a wedding or feast, 
Or, sated with joys of the table 
And filling himself to the bung, 
Finds the magic of Mumm is unable 
To loosen his tongue. 


relieved from the labour of 
shining 
With sparkling and apt repartee, 
From too much indulgence in dining, 
From fear of conventions set free, 
Here in scenes that will rescue and 
save him 
From Mayfair’s embarrassing spell, 


Here, 


I, for one, should be happy to wave him | 


A dry-eyed farewell. C. L. G. 








“Goops Trams Enorve Runs Iytro 
SLeerer.” 


West-Couniry Paper. 
That ought to wake him up. 
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“WHICH WILL YoU HAVE, ROBERT, JELLY OR APPLE-PTE?” 
“JELLY TWICE FIRST, PLEASE.” 





Let's be frank ; 

Let’s be modern ; 

Let’s call a spade a spade. 

Down with rank! 

Let’s get sodden 

And discuss the way we're 
made, 

For we're really very curious 

Creations, 

And our multitudes of furious 

Relations 

Don't understand us 

And have banned us 

From their doors ; 

But this enforced exclusion 

tives us no confusion, 

For we lie about in highbrow 


heaps 
On other people's floors. 


We're highbrows ; 
We worship Art 
| And take no part 
| In everyday affairs; 
| We can’t think why 
| Each passer-by 


TC tnt tem 


Just stares and stares and stares. 


Let’s Be Frank. 


We're highbrows ; 

We're lewd about 

And rude about 

The things that aren't quite nice; 
We’re frank about 

And swank about 

The cruder forms of vice. 


We're highbrows ; 

We brag about 

And rag about 

With other people’s wives; 
We yell and shout 

And get thrown out 

Of subterranean dives. 


We’re highbrows; 

Our views on God 

Are frankly odd; 

We shock the C. of E., 
While all the poops 
In Oxford Groups 

Are hopelessly B.c. 


We're highbrows; 

We look up to Eprru SITWELL, 
But none of us can knit well 
Or cook a simple meal; 


We consider it our duty 
To feed ourselves on beauty 
(How ravenous we feel!). 


We’re highbrows ; 

We're present at parties 
Devoid of all hearties 
With bourgeois intellects ; 
We dote on fanatics 

Who pig it in attics, 

And venerate radical sects. 


We’re highbrows ; 

We quote from brand-new poets 
(Although of course we know it’s 
Just a lot of rot); 

Our fav’rite films are Russian, 
The books we read are Prussian 
By authors who’ve been shot. 


We’re highbrows; 

We want a revolution 

Though we offer no solution 
To save the world to-day; 

We haven’t any money, 

But we think it’s rather funny 
To let the next man pay. 


80 
Let’s be frank, ete. 
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Our Booking-Office. 


(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned 
Clerks.) 


Enoch Arden Stays the Course. 


Srx years after the publication of 
Soldier of Waterloo Mr. Conau 
O’Riorpan, allowing four fictitious 
lustres to elapse, brings his wounded 
hero, David Quinn, back to Dublin. 
The pink copper dome of the Custom 
House has turned green; David's own 
mortuary tablet is a time-honoured 
fixture in the pro-cathedral ; his sweet- 
heart—married before his departure 
to his best friend, Tony Dazincourt— 
is a widow with a Byronically-inclined 
young daughter ; and his father, mourn- 
ing a dearer son and consoling himself 
with the début of Mr. Punch, has 
forgotten him. The victory-shattered 
David, however, has returned rich from 
his Canadian obscurity. He re-enters 
the old circle, now so strangely re- 
constructed, and proposes to play a 
beneficent and almost Pickwickian 
part, endowing his step-brother, the 
unstable Bonaventure, and marrying 
him to Tony Dazincourt’s beautiful 
Constancy. Inevitably he finds himself 
intimately involved in another court- 
ship—a courtship complicated by the 
cross-purposes of all concerned—and 
the interest of the romance is ex- 
quisitely heightened by its picturesque 
setting of the Dublin of O’ConneLL 
and the Belgium of the Early-Victorian 
tourist. Soldier’s Wife (ARRowsmITH, 
7/6) struck me as both racy and dis- 
tinguished—a delightful and a mem- 
orable piece of work. 


Casques of Agincourt. 


Hard on the heels of Miss Coryn’s 
Life of the BLack PRINCE comes a new 
biography of Henry V. (Barker, 10/-), 
equally designed for the ordinary reader 


“i MAKES IT 80,’” 
but not explicitly for a very modern 
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“Ly A SITUATION LIKE THIS I ALLUS REMEMBER SHAKESPEARK’S NOBLE WORDS 
AS SPOKEN BY 'AMLET, ‘THERE IS NOTHING EITHER GOOD OR BAD BUT THINKIN’ 








brand of him. The only concession in 
fact which Mr. J. D. Grireira Davies professes to make 
to the up-to-date mind is a brief and tolerant account of 
those fifteenth-century stews in which Prince HaLt— 
rather, his biographer maintains, with youth’s natural 
proclivity for dissipation than with any deep design of 
plumbing the London underworld—spent so notorious a 
part of his youth. For the rest, Mr. Davies would seem to 
have littlesympathy with the view that this English foray on 
a divided France governed by an insane king was an episode 
not wholly creditable to the raiders. He gives an interest- 
ing account of HeNnry’s youthful apprenticeship to arms 
on the Welsh marches, and concentrates his chief attention 
on the victor of Harfleur and Agincourt. One of the reign’s 
more subtle and intricate problems he has tackled with 
notable skill and fairness—the curious interlude of Henry's 
struggle against the Lollards, which culminated in the 
defeat and death of Sir Jomn OLpoastie. 


Foster-Children First. 

There is a good deal of interesting novel-fodder among 
those definitely religious virtues which continue to function 
after the supernatural machine behind them has been, so 
to speak, shut off. Women, I think, are their principal 
exponents and self-denial is perhaps the chief of them— 
such self-denial as inspires the pretty, gallant, ill-equipped 
heroine of Shepherdess of Sheep (HetnEMANN, 7/6). Sarah 
Onion has to choose between the husband, home and babies 
dangled so alluringly before her eyes by a masterful young 
doctor and the happiness—in one case the actual sanity— 
of the children in her country-house schoolroom. I cannot 
help feeling that the children’s dying mother drives a rather 
hard and unlikely bargain with the ingenuous little 
governess, proffering as she does a mere pittance for the 
future, coupled with an overwhelming plea for immediate 
self-sacrifice. The knot too that binds Sarah to her most 
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the Restoration he 
| made a gallant fight- 
| ing admiral. 
artist and scientist; 
| did not suffer fools 
| gladly or associates 
| who were corrupt in 


"Behind the Purdah. 


| of Modern India there 


| invented the “shock” es 
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and difficult charge is cut. in an up-to-date end 
Sarah) a curiously unconvincing manner, Dut her 
pesca vag and after the War is sensitively 





Justice to Rupert. 

Proxce Rupert is again in the news! Two books, by 
Mr. CLENNELL Witxryson and Mr. James CLevcH, have 
appeared in the same month. Both hold him to have been 
unfairly treated by history; jealous friends and unscru- 

ulous and bitter enemies have combined to diminish him. 
Poche we English never really like a foreigner to do us 
a great service, ially if he be efficient where we are 
not. Another foreign Prince suffered in the same way. Mr. 
Cixvan, in his Prince Rupert (BLEs, 10/6), sets out quietly 
to restore the balance. Rupert, in action at sixteen, a 
fighting colonel at eighteen, a veteran when at thirty-three 
he came to fight for Kuve Cuarves is a true figure of 
romance—with a difference. A brilliant cavalry tactician he 


Comtesse p’AcouLT and other ladies, while his compogj. | 
tions are dealt with in a brief postlude. The work, t be 
not planned on so vast a scale as Mr. Newman’s Life of | 
WaeNER, is a monument of industry. None of the immenge 
stock of materials available has been overlooked, and 
untrustworthiness of the older biographers has been con. 
vincingly established. Yet Mr. Newman makes notable 
admission of Liszr’s magnetism, his “volcanic creative 
personality” and his generosity, though the final verdict, 
anticipated in the sub-title, “A Study of the Tragi-Co . 

of a Soul divided against Itself,” is driven home in the de. 
scription of him as one ‘“‘in whom the artist and the genuine 
nobleman were from first to last at war with the 
garian.” Liszr’s supremacy as an executant is handso | 
acknowledged, though I miss the homage of his greatest | 
competitor, ANTON RUBINSTEIN, who said that the rest _of 

us, compared with Liszt, are mere wood-choppers. 


The Inimitable Poirot. 
Mrs. Acatua Crristre, after launching a new deducer 








charge which smashed 
through Essex’s 
heavier horse. After’ 


He was 


life or in office; was a 
man too honest for his 
time. ... This well- 
written book makes 
gallant reading. 


Among the makers 


are few more remark- 
able than Miss Cornr- 
LIA SORABII, who now 
publishes her memoirs 
under the title India 








“"ERE—THAT AIN'T PLAYING TH’ GAME, YOU KNOW, SENDING YOUR 
SISTER TO FLIRT WITH OUR GOAL-KEEPER!” 


in Parker Pyne In. 
vestigates, has retut 

in Three Act T 
(CoLLINs, 7/6) to our 
old friend, Here 
Poirot, who at the 


he suddenly announ 
that his boastful 
and bumptiousness 
were only a pose to de- 
ceive the English. I} 
am consoled, however, 
by his confession that } 
to preen himself has} 
now become a habit, 
for Poirot deprived of 
his boast would be as} 
strange a figure to me} 
as W. G. Grace bereft 
of his beard. Both in 
plot and dialogue Mrs. 
CHRISTIE’s story is 
__._| clever as it is enter. 

















Calling (NisBet, 12/6). A Parsee, she occupied a happy 
eee as intermediary between English and Indians. 
er life’s work lay mainly in raising the purdah and the 
status of Indian women. Her great passion otherwise was 
Law, and she rejoiced abundantly when at last she was 
called to the English Bar. She still retains for the legal 
rofession an admiration which is not shared by all who 
ong to it. Her outlook is thoroughly English, so that 
she is an excellent guide to those in search of information 
about that sad and mysterious land. I could have spared 
some of her political pronouncements and her rather 
commonplace adventures among the best people in favour 
of further stories of zenana life. For here is matter which 
is unobtainable elsewhere. 


Liszt the Man. 

Mr. Newman, while energetically disclaiming the inten- 
tion of “ de ing” Liszt, falls very far short of idolatry 
in what he accurately describes as “ a full-length psychologi- 
cal study.” He is careful to make it clear in the title 
of his work that he is more concerned with The Man Liszt 
(CassELLs, 12/6) than the composer, and an analysis of the 
contents shows that two hundred at least of the three-hun- 
dred-and-six pages are devoted to his relations with the 























taining. The problem, of which Poirot, with outside 
assistance, ultimately produced the solution, admittedly | 
defeated me. But if Mrs. Curistie on this occasion has} ~~ 
not been generous in her gift of clues she is far from being | 

unfair or grotesquely mystifying. 








Mr. Punch on Tour. 


Tue Exhibition of the original work of Living Punch} 
Artists recently held at the Punch Office will be on view at 
the Art Gallery, Rochdale, from January 12th till Feb-] 
ruary 9th, after which it will be shown at Huddersfield, 
Dudley, Bristol, Manchester and Gateshead. | 

The Exhibition of Prints depicting humorous situations 
between Doctor and Patient will be on view at The Museum 
and Art Gallery, Hove, from January 12th till February 9th. | 

Invitations to visit either of these Exhibitions at any of 
these places will be gladly sent to readers if they apply | 
= _ Secretary, Punch Offices, Bouverie Street, London, | 

“Mild weather during the last few days of 1934 has accounted fo 
a ewe belonging to Mr. A. A. Stonehouse, of Balk, near Thirsk, giving 
birth to two lambs.”— Yorks Paper. 


The shepherd, we understand, holds other views. 
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A REMEDY has just been discovered 
that will definitely prevent a person 
catching another cold. The only sure 
way we know at present is to keep the 


one we have. * % 
* 


In order to attract passengers a 
Polish omnibus company is engaging 
humorists as conductors. Elderly 
Londoners recall that this was usual 
in the days of the horse-bus. 


*% & 
*% 


A man in a London street trod on a 
banana-skin and turned a complete 


sprinkled on them. Then blotting- 
paper made its appearance, and evi- 
dently in post-offices the sand was 
swept up and dumped in the ink-pots. 


% & 
* 


At Walton a gentleman taking 
riding-lessons on the road outside his 
house was thrown over the horse's 





In deference to 
the objection of 
the Australian 
Council the Eng- 
lish wicket-keeper 
played in the Wo- 
men’s Test Match 
without the wire 
mask which she 
has used since she 
was hit in the face 
by a ball some 
years ago. Thus 
another cricket 
crisis was averted. 











* & 
* 


Geologists __re- 
port that while the 
London — suburbs 
remain stationary | _— a 
the City is slowly sii 
sinking. A sugges- 
ted cause is pres- 
sure of business. 











% & 
% 


“There is a 
much bigger social 
responsibility in 
spending £10,000 
a year,” said Pro- 
fessor NICHOLSON 
at the Northern 
Educational Con- 
ference, “‘than in 
spending fifteen 
shillings a week,” e 
Admitted ; but the 
man with £10,000 
a year is offered far W% 
more help. 

& & 
* 

“Noman pleases MUCH, 
the public who 
does not please L 
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Owner of not too successful Business, “REALLY, HERBERT, YOU TRY ME VERY 
AT LAST WE GET A LETTER REQUIRING AN ANSWER AND YOU CAN'T FIND 
THAT STAMP WE HAD.” 








“head into his own 
garden. 


urged to remount 
he decided to rest 
on his laurels. 


+ & 
*% 


Acorrespondent 
asks if we can re- 
commend anything 
in which to put his 
money and be cer- 
tain of getting a 
fair return. We 
feel that we can 
recommend stam p- 
machines with con- 
fidence. 

* 
x% 











% 


Complaint is 
made that inmates 
of our prisons are 
rarely given the 
work which they 
do outside. Many 
a released burglar 
has found himself 


entirely out of 
practice. 
% % 
“The sense of 


humour is the one 
sense that grows 
stronger with ad- 
vancing years,” 
says Dr. Barp- 
SmytuHe. A little 
boy who recently 


on his uncle’s chair 
informs us that he 
| cannot agree, 





* % 





himself,” says Mr. J.C. Owen. What 

about the film-actor who falls into the 
barrel of tar? = xy 
# 

A spiritualist declares that there are 
no divorces in heaven. Well of course 
you can’t get a divorce without a 
lawyer. oe 

* 

Mr. Joun B. Turrewy thinks that 
music helps people to move more 
quickly. If a motor-horn can be called 
music, it certainly does. 





somersault, landing safely on his feet. 
When television comes in he will 
probably be asked to repeat his per- 
formance for “‘In Town To-night.” 


% % 
% 


The building boom is creating a 
demand for slate. We are bringing this 
to the notice of coal-merchants. 


* & 
* 


It was not so many years ago that 
letters were dried by sand being 


It is thought that the mountainside 
at Troedrhiwfuwch, which persists in 
moving, may simply be attempt- 
ing to make its way into a district 
with another name. 


* % 
* 


One international tennis-player says 
he keeps fit in winter by sending the 
ball over the net for an hour or two 
every Saturday. He must have been 
playing centre-forward in that Cup-tie 
last week. 


He was | 
unhurt, but when | 


put a drawing-pin | 


| 
i 
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Happiness. 


(A Reverie at Eventide.) 





Now then, 1 will look at the faces 

Sitting or hanging from the roof in their places 
On the Underground. 

The old ones and the young ones, the shapers 
Of the England that is to be— 

All of them busy with their evening papers, 
Save only me. 

1, only I of the nation 
Am muffled in my thoughts and strange. 

Because when I ambled from my office to the station 
I had no change. 


Certainly there is splendour and achievement 
In the news that they read to-mght, 
And I have a sudden sensation of bereavement 


And lost delight. 


They are rapt from the shadow of their labours 
And the gyves of circumstance ; 

All of them, completely regardless of their neighbours, 
Behold Romance 


With a warmth, with a joy overspreading, 
With an eagerness beyond dispute, 
Especially in the case of the gentleman who is treading 
ard on my boot. 


Holy in his eyes and solemn, 
And written in letters of flame, 

Beautiful at the head of the right-hand column 
Is one great name. 


And I am left out of it and colder, 
Exiled from the world’s hot plan; 

Let me, then, wondering, look over the shoulder 
Of the gentleman— 


Of the gentleman with the face like a gurnard, 
And find out whose name it may be. 
Ah! I might have guessed! It is the name of Sir 
nome 
SPULSBURY. Evor. 








England 2035. 


Prrnars one of the most pathetic features of 2035 was 
England's gallant but hopeless struggle for self-govern- 
ment. In ber, 2034, the reins of Empire had been 
entrusted to a Commonwealth Covncil, consisting of one 
| Scotsman, one South African, one Australian, one New 
Zealander, one Irish Free Stater (under protest), one 
Indian, one Canadian and one Sarker, under the chairman. 
| ship of Winston Churchill III., who in some mysterious 
| way had got himself elected by the Vegetarian Party in 
| the Cannibal Islands. It was soon evident that the new 
Council did not intend to give England a square deal, and 
_ the general public in England began to clamour for secession. 
| 


| “While we count it ivi to 
| an ie eee ee Pay for the Navy and 


pire Air Force,” i 's remarked in a feeling 
| leader, “and while no sighted Briton can object to the 
cancellation of the few of debts due by 


various of the Empire to this . 
avowed ort of is Commmanaetin ons oan —— 








the seat of Government from Westminster to the Ga 
Islands is a blow at our ancient privileges that 
— with every constitutional weapon we 
ile deprecating the violent language of some of ¢ 

contemporaries and regarding with horror the rege 
attempt to inveigle Mr. Churchill into the pot of) 

Opposition Party on the island which he so ably represeg 
we shall leave no stone unturned to retain the government 
of England, at least, for Westminster. If Secession ig 
only solution, then we must secede.” : 
































The spirit of the English was roused, and a 
evidences of their earnestness and fervour in face of a enim 
stirred feelings of admiration on the Continent 
America. A Secession League was formed, and offie 
and dukes alike wore in their button-holes the } 
membership—a pair of sausages, crossed, on a bed> 
mashed. A crowd of more than five hundred thous 
Londoners met in Hyde Park in the pouring rain, and, thes 
they achieved nothing except wet feet owing to the f@ 
sight of the Home Secretary in sending nine extra poli 
men to keep order, there could be no doubt that it 
only a spark to set the whole country aflame. 


The English Prime Minister, annoyed at his exclu 
from the Council, broadcast a ferocious appeal from} 
B.B.C. on the National wave-length, and if there had 
been a very good Variety programme on the Regional 
length at the same time probably quite a number of peg 
would have been deeply stirred. 4 


An appeal was made to the Diet of Dictators (which i 
superseded the League of Nations in 2023), but it wash 
that, owing to Section 9 of Article 166 having been 
when the Diet House was blown up in 2033, the Diet & 
no jurisdiction. It agreed, however, to appoint a Ce 
sion of Chinese ex-mandarins to sit, and it was felt that 
could not do much harm. 


There could be no doubt at all, however, that Secesm 
was a live issue. A greyhound named Secession wom 
Greyhound Derby, and a horse named Secession W@ 
have won the Grand National if it had not been favoum 
A weekly paper called Death or Freedom was \aunchedq 
supporters of the movement, but unfortunately got ® 
financial difficulties and soon contained nothing ® 
articles on anti-vivisection by the Countess of Bulru h. 


Luckily, before anything really desperate was do 
Cannibal Islands themselves seceded after the unp 
ness which followed the disappearance of the 
sent out to design the new Ritieness House, 
Commonwealth Council decided that Westminster ri 
was perhaps the safest place, and might be made to 
so long as the English themselves were content 
penetrate beyond the Strangers’ Gallery. 








Room for Us Still. 


(In an interview at Pittsburgh Professor ALnert Ei ’ saat 
said the universe might be infinite after all.) . 


ErnsTErN has spoken and we breathe again; 
For, added to the blessings of the year, 
That threatened pinch and melancholy bane 

Of limitation is not quite so near. 


Through far infinity and time and space 

- Will echo ALBERT's optimistic call: 
Pluck up your spirits and take heart of grace 
The Universe is boundless after all!” K. 
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Happiness. 


(A Reverie at Eventide.) 





Now then, I will look at the faces 
Of the homeward bound, 

Sitting or hanging from the roof in their places 
On the Underground. 


The old ones and the young ones, the shapers 
Of the England that is to be— 

All of them busy with their evening papers, 
Save only me. 


I, only I of the nation 
Am muffled in my thoughts and strange, 
Because when I ambled from my office to the station 
I had no change. 


Certainly there is splendour and achievement 
In the news that they read to-night, 
And I have a sudden sensation of bereavement 


And lost delight. 


They are rapt from the shadow of their labours 
And the gyves of circumstance ; 

All of them, completely regardless of their neighbours, 
Behold Romance 


With a warmth, with a joy overspreading, 
With an eagerness beyond dispute, 
Especially in the case of the gentleman who is treading 
ard on my boot. 


Holy in his eyes and solemn, 
And written in letters of flame, 

Beautiful at the head of the right-hand column 
Is one great name. 


And I am left out of it and colder, 
Exiled from the world’s hot plan; 

Let me, then, wondering, look over the shoulder 
Of the gentleman— 


Of the gentleman with the frce like a gurnard, 
And find out whose name it may be. 
Ah! I might have guessed! It is the name of Sir 
BERNARD 


SPILSBURY. Evor. 








England 2035. 


Pernars one of the most pathetic features of 2035 was 
England’s gallant but hopeless struggle for self-govern- 
ment. In mber, 2034, the reins of Empire had been 
entrusted to a Commonwealth Council, consisting of one 
Scotsman, one South African, one Australian, one New 
Zealander, one Irish Free Stater (under protest), one 
Indian, one Canadian and one Sarker, under the chairman- 
ship of Winston Churchill III., who in some mysterious 
way had got himself elected by the Vegetarian Party in 
the Cannibal Islands. It was soon evident that the new 
Council did not intend to give England a square deal, and 
the general public in England began to clamour for secession. 





“While we count it a privilege to pay for the Navy and 
the Empire Air Force,” as The Times remarked in a feling 
leader, “and while no ment Briton can object to the 
cancellation of the few billions of pounds debts due by 
various parts of the Empire to this country, we feel that the 
avowed intention of the Commonwealth Council to transfer 


——— ee 





the seat of Government from Westminster to the Cannik 
Islands is a blow at our ancient privileges that must 
rried with every constitutional weapon we posse 
While deprecating the violent language of some of our 
contemporaries and regarding with horror the recent 
attempt to inveigle Mr. Churchill into the pot of the 
Opposition Party on the island which he so ably represents 
we shall leave no stone unturned to retain the government 
of England, at least, for Westminster. If Secession is the 
only solution, then we must secede.” 


The spirit of the English was roused, and a thousand 
evidences of their earnestness and fervour in face of a crisig: 
stirred feelings of admiration on the Contiient and in 
America. A Secession League was formed, and office-boyg 
and dukes alike wore in their button-holes the badge of 
membership—a pair of sausages, crossed, on a bed of 
mashed. A crowd of more than five hundred thousag 
Londoners met in Hyde Park in the pouring rain, and, though 
they achieved nothing except wet feet owing to the fore 
sight of the Home Secretary in sending nine extra police: 
men to keep order, there could be no doubt that it need 
only a spark to set the whole country aflame. 










































The English Prime Minister, annoyed at his exclusion 
from the Council, broadcast a ferocious appeal from t 
B.B.C. on the National wave-length, and if there had 1 
been a very good Variety programme on the Regional wa 
length at the same time probably quite a number of peop 
would have been deeply stirred. 


An appeal was made to the Diet of Dictators (which h 
superseded the League of Nations in 2023), but it was held | 
that, owing to Section 9 of Article 166 having been mislaid } 
when the Diet House was blown up in 2033, the Diet h 
no jurisdiction. It agreed, however, to appoint a Commis. 
sion of Chinese ex-mandarins to sit, and it was felt that this 
could not do much harm. 


There could be no doubt at all, however, that Secessi 
was a live issue, A greyhound named Secession won tl 
Greyhound Derby, and a horse named Secession wou 
have won the Grand National if it had not been favouri 
A weekly paper called Death or Freedom was launched 
supporters of the movement, but unfortunately got into 
financial difficulties and soon contained nothing but] 
articles on anti-vivisection by the Countess of Bulrush. ~ 


Luckily, before anything really desperate was done, t 
Cannibal Islands themselves seceded after the unpleas 
ness which followed the disappearance of the archite¢ 
sent out to design the new Parliament House, and 
Commonwealth Council decided that Westminster after 
was perhaps the safest place, and might be made to serve 
so long as the English themselves were content not @ 
penetrate beyond the Strangers’ Gallery. 








Room for Us Still. 





(In an interview at Pittsburgh Professor ALsert Eins? eit 
said the universe might be infinite after all.) a 


Etysteiw has spoken and we breathe again ; 
For, added to the blessings of the year, 
That threatened pinch and melancholy bane 

Of limitation is not quite so near. 


Through fur infinity and time and space 
Will echo ALBERT’s optimistic ‘ah: 

“Pluck up your spirits and take heart of grace— 
The Universe is boundless after all!” K.P. oe 
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COAL FOR CATTLE. 
THOMAS GIVES DE VALERA HIS DUE. 


| “AND A SHORT TIME AGO HE SAID HE WOULDN’T HAVE ANY TRUCK WITH POOR | 
/ OLD JIM.” 
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Wife. “Reatry, Nicer, | po THINK YOU MIGHT HAVE WARNED ME THAT YOU'D BE BRINGING YOUR FRIENDS HOME 


TO SUPPER.” 














Letters to the Secretary of a 





Golf Club. 
XVIII 
From Commander Harrington Nettle, 
C.M.G., DS.O., Flagstaff Villa, 
Roughover. 


22nd December, 1934. 

Deak Srr,—I am sorry to hear that 
you have got mumps, but what I really 
want to write to you about is to call 
your attention to the things that have 
been written up in the shelter at the 
10th. 

I spoke to several members of the 
Committee about it last night and they 
agree you must take the matter in 
hand immediately. 

Yours faithfully, 
HarRRINGTON NETTLE. 


From Admiral Charles Sneyring-Stymie, 

C.B., The Bents, Roughover. 
22/12/34. 

Sin,—Even though you have got 

mumps that is no excuse for you to 

_ allow people to write and draw things 

| in the shelter at the 10th green. The 

| walls there are an absolute disgrace 

not only to the fair name of the Club 








but to yourself as the representative 
of all those unfortunate members who 
rely on you to look after their interests 
on the links. 

I insist therefore that you attend to 
this matter without delay. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES SNEYRING-STYMIE. 


P.S.—I believe I was talking to 
you on the day you discovered you 
had your disgusting disease. If I hap- 
pen to catch it you can look out for 
trouble. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S1., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

22/12/34. 
Str,—I hear that there is a drawing 
of me in one of the shelters on the links, 
and although I have not yet seen it, 
owing to my gout, Admiral Stymie 
tells me it is not complimentary. 
What do you mean by allowing this 
sort of thing to go on under your very 
nose! J] insist on your reply by return 
of post. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG ForRCURSUE. 
P.S.—In the name of fortune why 
do you want to go and get mumps? [ 


always felt you were extraordinarily 
careless over things at the Club and 
this seems to prove that I am right. 
Kindly see that your letter is properly 
disinfected before it reaches me. 


From Julian Square, of Aliphlatt and 
Square, Lawyers, Roughover. 


26th December, 1934. 


Dear Pat,—All right; as a pal rl : 
go and make a copy of the “doings | 


at the 10th shelter, but I can’t manage 
anything earlier than to-morrow P.M. 
However, I expect that willdo. 
I was so sorry to hear of your afflic- 
tion. It must be awful not to be able 
to swallow properly, especially at this 
time of year. 
Yours ever, 
JULIAN, 


From Julian Square (address as above). 


27th December, 1934. 
Deak Par,—Enclosed on separate 
sheet you will find the 
remarks, etc. 
Hope you are getting on all right. 
Yours ever, 
JULIAN. 
P.S.—Three of the four efforts have 
been done in tar, and the fourth (the 


sketches, | 
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General) in red oxide paint. Average 
size of all about 2 ft. by 3 ft. 6 ins. 
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From Julian Square (address as above). 


29th December, 1934. 
Dear Pat,—lI have your letter stat- 
ing there are no remarks or drawings 
about yourself on my enclosure and 


| asking me to go out to the shelter 
| immediately and remedy this so that 








people will not suspect you of being 
the culprit; but, my dear good fellow, 
there happens to be the most appalling 
caricature of you just as you go in on 
the left, and to be perfectly frank I 
thought it much better not to send it 
rather than run the risk of prolonging 
your illness. 
Yours ever, 
JULIAN. 


From John Baggs, Cada. iemaster, Rough- 

over. 

30th December, 1934. 

Sir,—In reply to yours it is Geo. 
Humpitt that done them drawings 
etc in the shelter, him being the 
caddy what the General shot at on the 
14th tee last May witli the blank cart- 
ridge, and the same that was a pave- 
ment artist until just recent. 

Now, Sir, I forced him to confess 
that he is in the pay of Mr. Lionel 


| Nutmeg and that he gets 2/6 for each 





lam BI 
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picture he done and 1/- for writings— 
Mr. Nutmeg telling him what. 

I told Geo. Humpitt that unless he 
stops his goings-on immediate he will 
not get caddying on the links in future. 

Well, Sir, | hope the mumps is down 
and hoping it finds you as it leaves me 
at present. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Baaas. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S1., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

1/1/35. 
Dear WuELK,—Thank you for your 
explanatory letter about the shelter. 

Adiniral Sneyring-Stymie, Commander 

Harrington Nettle and I are going 

to deal with Mr. Nutmeg this after- 

noon—-the gout willing. 











He (Nutmeg) has been piling up | 


trouble for himself in one 


form or | 


another for over six weeks now, and | 


it is time he got it. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


P.S.—Hope you have a happier year 
than in 1934. 


From Julian Square (address as above). 


3rd January, 1935. 
Dear Pat,—I don’t know whether 
you see the local paper now that you 
are laid up, but just in case you haven't 
I am sending along two cuttings from 
this morning’s issue which I am sure 
will interest you. 
Yours, 
JULIAN. 
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Travelling Vocalist. “ lv's Devon! 
Boy. “No, Zon, nor yur. 


Gionmous Devon!” 
pO CUM TO THE VOUR CROSS-ROADS.” 


It’s Devon! 
Nor UNTIL yor 








= eg 





| “ y all right.” “I can’t. want to listen to the 

We regret to inform our many “Oh, that’s Mother all over.” wireless concert.” 
' readers that Mr. Lionel Nutmeg, whose “Yes, that’s Jane all over. Don’t “T'll go.” : 
4 eeherniiaeincineetinnasee * aetee Sci TEE aA PEARS Dente i OREN , 


‘ eT ee 
Ta ibleop een ate 





{ExcLtosvrE No. 1} 


Extract from “Aunt Bella's Gossip 
Column.” 


“While walking across Roughover 
Golf Links on Tuesday afternoon my 
attention was suddenly diverted by 
three elderly gentlemen (all quipped 
with golf-clubs) in vigorous pu of 
another elderly gentleman who seemed 
to be clubless. Being of an inquiring 
turn of mind I stopped and interro- 
gated one of the pursuing party to see 
if anything untoward had occurred, 
only to discover that they were merely 
jaying a new game—a sort of golfing 
lare and Hounds which has recently 
come to this country vid America, 
British North Borneo and the Gulfof Ob. 
Although the gentleman I questioned 
was very much out of breath, he seemed 
disinclined to leave off indulging in his 
sastime, but I managed to elicit from 
iim the fact that the game is likely 


{[ExctosurEe No. 2} 
Extract from “Local Notes.” 





distinguished essay on ‘Malayan M 


il- you remember th 


e fuss she made about 


dews’ appeared in these columns only 
last dite. bg was admitted to the Rough- 
over Cottage Hospital on Tuesday 
evening. 

Although further details are not 
available wp to the time of going to 
yress, we understand he sustained 
injuries while enjoying a game of golf 
with some friends.” G.C.N. 


—— - 


As Others Hear Us. 


With the Stranger in Our Midst. 
“On, so you've brought him 
done, John! (How d’ you do, Mr. 
Wood?) How did the car climb the 

hill, John?” 
“She stuck once, that was all.” 
“Oh, good. J believe it all depends 
on shoving her into bottom gear at the 
start,” 


well 


mean ?”’ 


“I don’t see why ope call the cat 
poor. It was absolute 


the what-you-may-call-it that time at 
Frinton?” 


“Oh, that time at Frinton! (This | 
was once when we were staying at} 


Frinton, Mr. Wood. Do sit down, 
won't you’) By the way, there's @ 
telephone-message from Sylvia.” 
“Good old Sylvia!” 
“T bet Sylvia had a lot to say.” 


(“This is a friend of ours, Mr) 
Wood.”) “She wants some of you ty 


go over there for some music (0 


night.” 


“Do you do a great deal in the-—er—= 


musical way?” 





“Mr. Wood, do have a cigarette, You 
must think our manners dreadful, 


John, where are the cigarettes for Mi. 
Wood?” 


T really don't smoke, thanks very 


much,” 
“Father's got the cigarettes Up 


\ “Oh, I don’t. Halfway up, I always stairs.” 

| | to supersede golf proper in many do,” ; “He hasn’t. They're in the hall,” 
= | | places owing to the fact that the rules “Just past the tree where we found Liar!” 

i : | are less complicated.” that eve cat? (This is our ten-year-old “Liar yourself.” 

; | car, Mn Wood.) Is that where you “Children, children! Get the cigar 


ettes, John dear. 


I told Sylvia some: 
of you would go.” 
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“Do you like the symphony con- 
certs?” 

“Can't Miss Muffett and I go?” 

“No, not Miss Muffett. She’s going 
to play chess with me.” 

“Now, now, now—(That’s what 
these children call their aunt, Mr. 
Wood.)—~Marion dear, you don’t want 
to go and make a dreadful noise with 
all these young things, do you?” 

“T say, those cigarettes have simply 
vanished, I've looked everywhere in 
the world.” 

“Oh, John, you know you never see 
anything. (John never sees anything, 
Mr. Wood.) Try the Black Hole of 
Caleutta, John.” 

“Or Aladdin’s Cave.” 

Ask Kate.” 

“Oh, yes, Kate knows everything. 
Don't you remember when she knew 
where Toosie’s last summer's hat was?” 

“Oh, Kate's marvellous, Only she’s 
out,” 

“She went out H.H.H.W. 


to her 


meeting, complete with black hand- 
bag and the fur collar.” 

“Who saw her?” 
said the fly, 


‘ 





“ee my ” 
’ 


‘with my little 








The One at the Mirror. “How pb’ vou Like THe DRESS, DBART 
The Critic. “ Wata, 11's A BIT BEHIND IN FRONT BUT ov/Te ADVANCED BrHtnn.” 


eye.” ’ (Kate is the parlour-maid, Mr. 

food, and quite, quite unique.)” 

“She sounds wonderful.” 

“Oh, but you don’t realise,” 

“You have to know Kate to under- 
stand in the very least what she’s like,” 

“Tt’s quite impossible to understand 
what Kate’s like unless you know her.” 

“There are some marvellous stories 
about Kate. D’ you remember the 
water-spout time?” 

“Oh, yes. And the red vase that 
turned blue?” 

‘Kate really is too marvellous.” 

“Jane, what about telephoning to 
let Sylvia know?” 

“Tt's John’s turn to telephone.” 

“No, it isn’t; it’s yours.” 

“T thought you did it last time, 
didn’t you?” 


“Yes, L’m sure she did, (It’s one of 


our funny little family customs, I’m 
afraid, Mr. Wood.) Ask Sylvia about 
those curtains, dear. She'll know what 
I mean.” 

“T say, the cigarettes were in Uncle 
Ben’s cupboard all the time.” 

“John, how like you!” 

“Yes, isn't that exactly like John?” 





Deane cni-—waat?” 


“Tt’s John all over, that is.” 

“The great thing is that they're 
found. gc tase say, Look in Uncle 
Ben’s cupboard,’ ” 

“Ts it a very-—er—capacious hiding- 
place?” 

“Oh, well, it isn’t really a cupboard 
at all, We just call it that.” 

“I'm afraid you'll think we're all 
quite mad, Mr. Wood,” 

“Our friends always say we're all 
quite mad,” 

“Quite mad, they always call us” 

“Well, anyway, Mr. Weod, do have 
a cigarette. (Are the matches any- 
where, John’) Now, do please make 


vourself thoroughly at home, Mr. 
Wood,” asian aesaeiereencnrenmeeeceemssea i. M. D 
Try This on Uncle. 
“ English Spanish Shortham Typish. Pit 


cien Useless, Apply Otherwise.” 
Advt. in Spanish Paper. 

“ Throughout the six montha that [ have 
subseribed to The - Book Club I have 
received nothing but the utmost considera. 
tion and courtesy,” 

Teatimonial in Sunday Paper. 


What? No books? 
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Book World; and 
the first count in 
the indictment is 
generally that there 
are “too many books.” 

When this complaint proceeds from 
some saddened humorist or columnist 
whose own novels have not done very 
well one understands and sympathises. 
But when it comes from an ordinary 
professional journalist who is en- 
deavouring, like the poor novelist, to 
keep the home-fires burning by the act 
of writing, one seratches the head in 
bafflement. For the day may come 
when somebody with the prevailing 
itch for interference may discover that 
there are “too many papers.” 

I have been studying with ill- 
and surprise in 
Whitaker’s fascinating Almanack the 
list of papers now being printed and 
— in Great Britain. Do you 

now that there are one-hundred-and- 
sixteen “principal daily newspapers,” 
and two- hundred - and - thirty-seven 
periodical papers and reviews, twenty- 
two religious weeklies and two-hun- 


dred-and-twenty “professional and 
trade” periodicals? 
Let us add them up:— 
Dailies -. 116 
Periodicale .. .. .. 237 
Trade &c. periodicals .. 220 
Religious pei tetet ioe Oe 
595 


Too many? Not for me. But then 
for me, as a citizen, there cannot be “too 
many books,” though it be true that 
fifteen thousand were published in these 
isles last year. As an author—ah! I 
deem that there were far too many—to 
be exact, about 14,998 too many. But 
all those fifteen thousand have provided 
employment, if not enjoyment or en- 
lightenment. And the same must 
generously be said for the six hundred 


oo. 
fteen thousand books. Too many ? 
Well, what about the daily papers—116 
—which means 35,960 daily papers a 
year ? Not toomany? Why not? Each 
of those fifteen thousand books had 
ing new and different, however 
slight, by way of theme, or they would 
not have been published. But all 





those 35,960 daily newspapers had, 





ex hypothesi, exactly the same theme— 
the news of the day. : 

It should be obvious to the ungenial 
commentators already referred to that 
as education increases so will the area 
of printed matter, whether it be 
labelled journalism or books. It may 
be that in both sections there is 
over-production, much work that is 
“ephemeral,” little that will “live.” 
It may be that “rationalisation” and 
standardisation and control would be 
beneficial (though who would be bene- 
fited is not quite clear). But the 
journalist who advocates these meas- 
ures seems to me to be on dangerous 
ground. 

Let us look at the list of papers with 
those blessed words “rationalisation” 
and “over-production” in our minds. 
Towards the end of “ Periodicals” we 
see :— 

Wife and Home. 
Woman and Home. 
Woman and Beauty. 
Woman's Companion. 
Woman's Friend. 
Woman's Life. 
Woman's Own. 
Woman's Way. 
Woman's World. 
Woman's Journal. 
Woman’s Magazine. 
Woman's Pictorial. 
Woman's Weekly. 
Woman’s Filmfair. 


And in addition there are Lvery- 
woman's, Modern Woman, Lady, Lady's 
Companion, Eve's Own, Miss Modern, 
Betty's Paper, Poppy's Paper and Mab’s 
Weekly. 

Now, is it really necessary that so 
many papers should minister to the 
—_— intellectual needs of Woman? 

ould it not be better, my ungenial 
rationalising friend, to have one grand 
comprehensive, State-controlled jour- 
nal entitled simply— 


WOMAN 


(there is a good precedent, by the way, 
in the paper which is entitled simply 


MAN) 


and throw a great number of our 
colleagues out of work, besides dis- 
appointing all those readers who ha 

to like their own little paper? You a 
not think so? No. Then how about 
leaving the Book World alone? 

Look rather at this list as I do, de- 
lighting in the variety of the names, 
in the swift picture they give me of the 
manifold activities and interests of my 
countrymen. You wonder, don’t you? 
that anyone should take the trouble to 
write or — shall we say, Love's 
Bliss ? en perhaps it will surprise 




































and pain you that anyone should care 

publish or purchase The Croquet Asso. 
ciation Gazette. But what the deuce 
has it to do with you? You do 
I dare say, read The Hairdressers 
Weekly? You do not subscribe to The 
Fish Traders’ Gazette or take in The 
Locomotive Journal, The Chemist and 
Druggist, The Confectioners’ Union or 
The Policy-Holders’ Journal? Youknow 
nothing of The Nursery World, T 
Cigar and Tobacco World, The Feathered 
World, Cage Birds and Bird World, 
The Laundry World or even The Gas 
World, You cannot tell me the differ. 
ence between The Oil News and The 
Petroleum Times. You have never met | 
a reader of Toy Trader, The Shoe and | 
Leather News, Chemical Age, Rubber 
Age, The Bakers’ Record, Bus and 
Coach or Men’s Wear? Nor have - 
But do I turn up a superior nose 
at all these unknown Worlds? Do I 
murmur “ephemeral,” “unimportant”? 
Not I. Indeed I rejoice to see these 
organs so numerous, thriving and busy, 
constituent members of the great Gag 
World to which both you and I belong, 
Do I murmur, ‘Too many papers”? 
Not I. For I know which side my bread 
is (however inadequately) buttered, 
And I recommend you, my ungenial 
friend, to acquire the same informa. 
tion. A. P.H. 


“Does the camera really lie?” asks. 
a correspondent. There is the theory 
that every picture tells a story. 


7 2 


“Some expert skaters can go round 
a pond with one leg in the air all 
time,” states a writer. Novices, on 
contrary, do a great deal of their 
skating with both legs in the air. 


£ 2:2 


An American charged with bigamy 
was reported to be keeping fifteen 
wives. Of course he had an excellent 
memory for faces. 


x *k * 


“The whole of the brain never works 
at one time,” says a scientist. We hi 
supposed this on hearing one of 
latest popular songs. 

a. 6k 

A man who broke a railway canta é 
window forty years ago has sent the; 


station-master five pounds. We under- | 
stand that the window is to be repai 


aR R 


British pigs, declares an expert, 
unsuited for bacon. The animals 
themselves are said to be warmly sup- 
porting this view. 
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Corporal of Horse in the | 
| Thwackpin down with his | 


| Horsemarket Street—a_ 
| dangerous crossing, as those | 


| Company. 
| sion Mr. Thwackpin was | ; 
| studying an 
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More Unsolved Crime. 





Ow the evening of August 13th, 1909, 
Timoth Thwack in, manager of the 
Hootle branch of the Dogger and Clyde 
Bank, was seen to leave his office at his 
usual hour (5.30 p.m.) after locking the 
main door and rattling it to make sure 
that it was properly closed. No fewer 
than four people saw him perform this 
operation, including a doctor, a clergy- 
man, a justice of the peace and a 
Commissioner for Oaths 2 oar aie 
named ' 

Three minutes later a | 


2nd Life Guards narrowly 
missed running Mr.) 
bicycle at the junction of | 
the High Street and Great | 


readers who know Hootle | 


will agree. 


| 

The next person to see | 
him was a Mr. Myrtletoe, | 
who combined the business | 
of granite merchant with | 
a local agency for the Can- | 


adian Pacific Steamship | \7@ 


On this occa- | 
illustrated | 
steamship poster which | 
was hung in a prominent | 
— in his window in the | 
igh Street. In a state- | 
ment he made to the police | 
Mr. Myrtletoe recalled that | 
he had also noticed that | 
Mr. Thwackpin was carry- | 
ing a cabin-trunk, a pair | 
of snow-shoes and an axe | 
of the type commonly | 
used by backwoodsmen, al- | 
though he had attached | 
no importance to this fact | 
at the time. What had | 
struck him as rather odd, | 
however, was that Mr. 
happened to be wearing a rather 
obvious false beard, blue-tinted spec- 
tacles and a fur-cap with ear-flaps, but 
at that moment a customer came into 
his shop to buy some granite and he 
forgot Mr. Thwackpin completely. 


The village constable next en- 
countered Mr. Thwackpin making his 
way in a northerly direction and wear- 
ing, he thought, in addition to the 
beard and cap, a false nose, although 
in the half-light the constable could 
not be absolutely certain. He hailed 
Mr. Thwackpin with a friendly “Good- 
night, Sir!” to which Mr. Thwackpin 








Thwackpin 


replied with some muttered words 
which the constable did not catch. 
Two detectives who were down from 
London on other business also saw him 
several minutes later but failed to 
recognise him. According to their 
evidence the elder of the two detec- 
tives, by name Spaniel, mistook Mr. 
Thwackpin for a pony and trap. The 
younger, whose name was Eggspoon 
and whose evidence may be discounted 
because he was colour-blind and in 
love, was under the impression that 












—— 


importance to the incident, and only 
remembered it some nights later in the | _ 
bar of the “ Black Bull.” = 

Now comes the extraordinary part | 
of the story. Mr. Thwackpin did not | 
arrive at his home that evening, nor : 
yet the following evening. In fact Mp, | 

hwackpin has not arrived home yet, | 
He disappeared completely, vanished | 
into thin air, and has not been seen | 
from that day to this. A thorough 
search was made of the bank premises 
without any success. No trace of Mr. 





pote 
tht ws 





aa 
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Weise Hare To-morrow! 





Mr. Thwackpin was Winston CuuRcH- 
ILL, being misled apparently by the 
curious form of headgear. 

Mr. Thwackpin’s road home lay 
through a copse known locally as 
Speed Copse, and thence by way of 
Yew Wood and Ziegfield’s Folly to 
“The Groats,” in which he resided with 
an unmarried sister. 

Once more we pick up his trail. A 
thatcher who happened to be returning 
to his native village after an absence of 
forty years admitted having seen Mr. 
a walking on his hands (the 
italics are mine) through S Co 
and balancing the nen jag fect, 
He too appears to have attached no 






















Thwackpin could be found, | 
No trace of anything could | 
be found—even the office | 
furniture and safe. 
Suspicion immediately” 
fell on the unmarried sig. 7 
ter, a Miss Currant, who | 
was really a half-sister and | 
went under the name of 
Currant because, as she 
stated in evidence, she 
thought “the name of 
Thwackpin rather Hor 
and a little fantastic.” § 
was arrested, It was 
proved that she had been 
taking secret lessons in} 
typewriting for some time, | 
and indeed a typewriter | 
was found in her room at} 
“The Groats.” i 
She swore on oath that 
she knew nothing about 
the disappearance of her 
unfortunate brother, but] 
the police thought other. ] 
wise, 


A detailed search of the 1 
house and grounds of “The | 
Groats’’ was made by the | 
police. The lawns were} 
carefully dug over and the 
lily-pond was dragged with | 
nets. As a result of these | 
operations the police dis- 
covered a Roman tile bear- 
ing the stamp of the XXth | 
| Legion, some pieces of af 
vase (probably Victorian, although | 
expert opinion differed sharply over 
this), a number of sodden tennis-balls | 
(hidden with great ingenuity in various | — 
varts of the shrubbery) and an eel, e 

hen Miss Currant was confron 
with the Roman tile she at first dis- 
claimed any knowledge of it, but later | 
broke down and confessed to having | — 
seen “something similar in a museum 
at Bath.” ik 

If Miss Currant had stood by that] 
statement all would have been 
but she lost her head and admitted that | ~ 
she had been nt when the XXth |~ 
Legion cam on the lawn—then an 
open field. Evidence of Roman occupa 
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tion was proved beyond doubt, and 


the situation looked black for Miss a 
Currant. 
‘ortunately, however, a centurion, ea 


who was living in retirement at Old 
Sarum, came forward and volunteered 
the information that he dimly remem- 
bered the tile having been used as a 
stand for cooking-utensils during his 
service with the XXth Legion. He 
failed to pick out Miss Currant at an 
identification parade. She was re- 
leased and with her release ended the 
search for Mr. Thwackpin. The police 
seem to have grown apathetic over the 
affair and lost interest. 








































































































































Now let us examine the case from a 
fresh angle. First we will take the date 
of the disappearance—August 13th, 
1909. Is there anything significant 
about these figures’? I venture to sup- 
pose that there is. 1341909 = 1922. 
What happened in 1922? One- 
hundred-and-seventy inches of rain 
fell in Cumberland. Good. We seem to 
be getting somewhere. Subtract 10 
from 1922. Result, 1912. Excellent. 
On the 6th September, 1912, I find that 
a balloonist named Truffle set out from 
King’s Lynn in a balloon on a trip to 
Oslo. He must have passed over Hootle ! 
You follow the line of reasoning? The 
balloonist is foreed down, having lost 
his bearings. He catches sight of Mr. 
| Thwackpin and politely asks him the 
way to Oslo. Mr. Thwackpin offers to 
guide him. They both jump into the 
basket of the balloon and in a moment 
they have dwindled to a tiny speck in 
the sky. Nobody ever hears anything 
of either of them again. 
































And that is my reconstruction of the 
disappearance. Of course Mr. Thwack- 
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| pin may have been spirited away by 
| fairies or he may have fallen down a “NOW WHAT is THE USE OF OUR FILLING THE FLATS WITH FRIGIDATORS AND 
deep well, Not that I care; nor do you MOTHLESS CUPBOARDS AND LARDERETTES AND SNUGFIT WINDOWS AND KOOKS- 


DELYTES AND PORPHYRENE BATH-TUBS IF AT THE END OF IT ALL YOU'RE GOING 


: : om : 
I imagine. Doubtless Mr. Thwackpin TO STAND AT THE DOOR WITH A BUTTON OFF YOUR COAT?” 


is much better off where he is. More- 


over I do rather feel that perhaps all agi asp ; a ‘ 
this prying into the Prod so of efuting the official guides And citizens of Athens smile 


. ‘yo t . Tt, . ; ‘4 » ; , , . 
| a complete stranger is not quite the At Beneventum or at Cnossus, To note his flawless Attic style. 


straight bat, if you follow me. Shall mg some ee quip 
we teave tt at that? or ever on his learnéd lip. 








And when, his soul foredene with 











eare, 
Alas! his now to be a butt His nervous system badly shaken, 
For scathing jests and pungent He gains once more that haven 
| The Schoolmaster Abroad. curses: : Lied 
ans ay They hail him with the Dutch for His word is on occasion taken, 
} Au me! in what fantast ic ways “mutt,” Where he has known it to oceur 
Men misconceive the situation They ask in Spanish where his nurse That one has even called him “Sir’— | 
When, with the passing of the days, is; ve ear ; } 
| The schools close down for their They pounce with confiscating hand — what strange sinkings of the 
vacation Upon his cherished contraband. | erg ae ie 
| And from the academic door t : What dire internal palpitation 
| The usher is let loose once more! rhe accent that his caustic tongue Must he dilate upon the art 
Has seared into his French division Of Rugby or Association 
| It is supposed that he bestrides Appears to strike the Gallic young To brats who had the cheek to see 





The narrow world like a Colossus, Itself as matter for derision, His dolorous attempts to ski! | 
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My Regards to Enticott. 


“Geytry and gradually,” said Pinleaf, ‘is how he does 
it. All —— he does it like that.” 

You would not of course remember, but in these pages 
a few years ago I wrote a harrowing account of an attempt 
by my friend Pinleaf to explain to me Mr. J. W. Dunnr's 
theory of Serialism as set forth in the book, An Experiment 
With Time. This attempt proved abortive; but those to 
whom Pinleaf has ever tried to explain anything—he has 
a special sort of mind, he says, which grasps theories by 
intuition almost—will understand what happened as soon 
as Mr. Dunne published his new book, The Serial Universe. 
Pinleaf began on me all over again. I don’t know what I 
should have done without Enticott. 

I said I was glad Mr. Dunne did it gently and gradually. 
“Tt relieves my mind,” I said, “to hear that he doesn’t 





expect us all to be as quick-witted as you.” 

There seemed to be a tinge of suspicion in Pinleaf’s 
glance as he went on to say a little sulkily that Mr. DunNE 
began by explaining what a regress was. 

“TL see,” I said hastily, for I well remembered that Pinleaf 
himself had made several stern efforts to get this notion 
into my head, and I did not want him to do it again. “And 
how does he go on?” 

“I’m coming to that,” said Pinleaf. ‘ But first it behoves 
you to make an effort to grasp what a regress——” 

“It behoves me?” I said, for this had to be stopped at 
all costs. “You gave me no warning that I should be 
behoved. It takes a skilful man to behove. Not everyone 
can do it. Ah, what a tangled web we wove when first 


we practised to behove! Let me remind you-——” 


“He makes use,” Pinleaf went on inexorably, “of the 


analogy of an artist painting a picture of the universe. 


The artist paints the picture, but the artist sees he isn’t 
in the picture himself, so he shifts back and paints himself 
—— the picture. But he hasn't painted himself painting 

imself painting the picture, so he shifts again and does 
that. And so on.” 

“That's a regress?” 

“Yes, you see?” said Pinleaf, implying that it was all 
over and hadn't hurt a bit. 

“And how does it apply?” 

Well, the point is that each term of the regress is com- 
posed of an observing entity that is also in due course an 
observed entity.” 

“I knew a man named Entity once,” I said. “He used 
to breed Sealyhams.” 

“We aren’t discussing your friend Entity.” 

“No,” I said; “and now I remember it wasn’t Entity at 
all, it was Enticott; funny how one forgets. The ini uity 


_ of Oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy. You may have 
| noticed that.” \ 


_ Enticott-—” 


Pinleaf said in a firm challenging tone: “Entity or 
“Quite, quite. Exactly. Enticott and his Sealyhams. 
Though, again,” I added thoughtfully, “I believe it wasn’t 
Sealyhams. I believe it was—what do you call those dogs 
that look as if they ’re made of jelly covered with feathers ?” 

“Never,” said Pinleaf, “in my life——” 

“Now, now, we're getting off the subject,” 1 pointed out 
sternly. “These entities—surely you don’t mean they're 
facing in opposite directions at once, like Janus?” — 

“Janus is beside the point.” 

“Not more so than Enticott and his—— If only I 
could remember the name of those damn dogs--——” 

_ “I wish you hadn't got this habit of introducing concrete 
illustrations that are nothing to do with the ——” 














“ Bedlingtons!” I cried. ‘‘That’s the name. Be 
Half-size, thin, floppy lambs dipped in soot. 
saying?” 

“T was saying—+" 

“Tt takes us a long time to reach the root of the m 
And by the way, where does time come in? I thought t 
was really all about time?” 

“I’m coming to that. You have to grasp the prin 
first, the principle of the regress. If you will keep on abe 
Enticott——” 

“A very nice chap,” I interjected. 

“T don’t doubt it; but——” 

“One of the best.” 

“All right, all right; only-———” 

“ His life was gentle,” I said, “and the elements so 
in him that Nature might stand up——” q 

“Every time,” agreed Pinleaf—“every time. But what} 
has Enticott to do with our regress? Now you must 
get this into your head. Take A as the first term. Ne 
make A——” 

“While the sun shines—to be sure,” I nodded. 

It was at this point that Pinleaf began to speak rath 
loudly. 

“Supposing,” he bellowed, “that the only knowledge 
have of A is the effect it makes on B. You must see he 
that applies. The only knowledge anyone has of anything 
comes through the senses, and taking B’ as an observi 
entity" 

“It is not now as it hath been of yore,” I said * 
‘Turn wheresoe’er I may, by night or day, the things whieh [7 
I have seen I now can see no more. And it’s no good even 
asking me what A should do. I never was up to much 
social problems.” 

Pinleaf said he had no intention of asking me any such 
thing. ‘A and B,” he said, “are simply terms in a regress, 
“You bet they are—and observing entities,” I said. 
find it hard to think of observing entities called A and B, 
You ought to give them names.” 

“Names?” 

“Certainly. Enticott,” I said meekly, “might do for 
one. 

Pinleaf looked as if he could do for several, and the 
moment seemed opportune for us to part. I had never 
before been so grateful to Enticott. R.M. = 




































Elegy. 


“So the OF Man’s gone,” said Bill—‘‘ol’ Cap'n Warren 
I signed with onst in the clipper Rathlin Head ; 
'E give up the sea after they sold ‘is ship foreign, 
An’ ’e lived to be eighty-odd, an’ now ’e’s dead. 


'E was an ‘ard ol’ case, a tough ol’ terror, 
W’en you felt ‘is fist it was like a kick from an ‘orse; 
But one thing I'll tell you, an’ no fatal error: ; 

"E was a grand seaman as ever set a course. 


An ‘ard-’ittin’, ‘ard-livin’, ’ard-swearin’ ol’ sinner— z 
That was ’im,” said Bill, and struck his palm on the | 
bar; - 
“But nobody never passed ‘is ship while ’e was in ‘er, 
An’ ’e drove ‘er for twenty year an’ never lost a spar. 


"E was a tough ol’ nut, an ‘ard ol’ devil : 
As _ walked the weather side of a poop,” Bill 
said, 
“A cross-grained ol’ cuss as didn’t know ‘ow to be civil ox 
Either to God or man—an’ I’m kind 0’ sorry ’e’s dead. 
c. F.8. 























| cheerfully. 
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Precautionary Measures. 

Emily’s message, delivered by young 
Joe, stated that her mother was still 
“ queer-like.” 

“T said she had better stay round 
there to-night,” Pamela informed me. 
“So it would save a lot of bother if 
we popped up to Town for dinner.” 

“And the Lcianoiennt? I hinted. 
“They haven’t caught the man who 
broke in at the Martins’ last week.” 

“T know; but we have got those 
screw-things.” 

The screw-things when screwed in 
effectively prevent the windows from 
being opened more than two inches. I 
inserted them all. 

“We might leave the hall-light on 
too,” said Pamela. 

* ct * # i 

The hall-light was still shining when 
we returned from the haunts of pleasure. 
It continued to shine while I discovered 
that I had forgotten the key. 

‘Never mind, There are always the 
windows,” remarked Pamela _philo- 
sophically, 

‘Not in the sense you mean. I refer 
to the screw-things.” 

“Yes, but perhaps you forgot one 
of them too. Try the back.” 

I did. Particularly when I landed 
on it after encountering the dust-bin. 
Every screw-thing was in place. 

“Then we must ask the Harpers to 
put us up,” said Pamela when I re- 
ported. “We can’t stay here in the 
rain all night.” 

A quarter-of-an-hour elapsed while 
we walked round and ascertained that 
the Harpers were not there. 

“IT remember now,” said Pamela 
“Mrs. Harper said they 
were going away for the week-end. We 
must go home and break the scullery- 
window. You can find a good stone in 
the rockery.” 

Several bad stones in the rockery 
found me first, and by the time I had 
secured a good one my knee was badly 
swollen. I was roused by a shriek from 
Pamela—a quiet shriek, but unmis- 
takably a shriek. Limping painfully, 
I hurried round to the front-garden, 

“Look!” she whispered. 

I could see nothing, and said so. 

“That's why I called you. The hall- 
light has gone out.” 

“Good heavens!” 

‘Somebody has broken in while we 
were round at the Harpers,” whispered 
Pamela tensely. 

“In that case,” I said, brightening, 
‘we might locate the break and get in 
too.” 

‘Don’t be ridiculous. They 're prob- 
ably armed.” 
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AND EVERY MINCE-PIE IN THE LARDER GONE, 
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GAGGED AND BOUND TO THE CHAIR, 


A CLEAR CASE FoR ScoTLAND YARD.” 








‘So am I.” 
“Let's ring the bell.” 

“On the off-chance that 
glars will let us in?” 

“If we ring the front-door bell, 
naturally they'll be terrified and dart 
out at the back.” 

‘While we remain here wondering 
whether they have darted or are merely 
about to dart?” 

‘*We shall hear them,” said Pamela, 
advancing on the bell-push. ‘I heard 
every word when you found the rockery. 
Listen!” 


the bur- 


Apart from the muffled pealing of 


the bell there was silence. 
“Ring again,” I suggested. 
“Shush!” She clutched me ex- 
citedly by the arm. “I hear footsteps!” 
I shushed. Stealthy footsteps inside 
the house were distinctly audible. 


I patted my portion of the rockery. 


“They're coming to the door,” 
whispered Pamela, shivering. 

“Stand back!” I commanded, and 
poised my rock. 

Emily opened the door, 

rs * a * * 

‘“Mother was much better, Mum,” 
explained Emily, ‘so I thought I'd 
come back.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but how? We've 
been trying to come back for hours. 
Every window on the ground-floor has 
a screw-thing.” 

“T didn’t try the windows, Sir,” said 
Emily—‘‘not when I found you had 
left the back-door unlocked.” 








“The B.N.C, orchestra, under Dr. Adrian 
Boult, will give two serenades and an orches- 
tral concert.”—Daily Paper. 

The authorities didn’t encourage seren- 
ades when we were up. 
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“MUMMY, WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO PUT THE COSY ON THE EGG?” 
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Kultur. 
Typical englisch Conversations for nordic Students. 


(Made in Germany.) 





XII.—Tue Rapto Box. 


Lord Smith. 1 am for buying a wireless box. 
also go along ? 

Viscount Brown. Certainly. It is very convenient to 
have the apparatus so that one can plug up and listen to 
at wish. I do enchoy the Regional and the National and so 
on ete. 

Lord Smith. It is marvellous what they can do. Oneover- 
ears all sorts of informations at prodigious distances. 

Viscount Brown. One can listen to the Empire and 
englisch entertainments. [They enter the radio place. 

Lord Robinson. That one looks proficient. 

Lord Smith. It is a bi-valve with a loud speaker. 

Viscount Brown. I shall take a look-in to see what is in 
the box. 

Lord Robinson. Come now! One must not be a Noser- 
Parky. It is well to remember that ‘“Curiousness slew the 
pussy.” * 

Viscount Brown. Goodness gracious! Do not be rude at 
me, I say, or I shall engage with you at fisticuffs and lay 
about me. : 

Lord Smith. Lords! Lords! It is the privilege of a gentle- 
man to quarrel how much he likes, but it would be meet not 
to bicker before the shop-person, who now approaches. 


Shop-person. Should I give you a practical demonstration 
of this box, milords ? 


Will you 


—— 


* Katze. 























Viscount Brown. Certainly, my good fellow. Go to it. 
Start it up. [The box gives forth. ¥ 

Lord Smith. Oh, this is tikling my fancy! I have heard} 
this man elsewhere—on the music-halls. 

Lord Robinson. I know him too. I have seen him per-] 
form conchuring tricks and feats of ledgerdemain. He} 
conceals his traces most slyly. He is very dexter. ; 

Viscount Brown. It is his comic back-answers whieh | 
please me. Listen! Ho! Ho! 

Shop-person. Shall I put it to yet another station ’ 

Viscount Brown. Do. I am on tanterhooks to hear what 
shall follow. [A talk makes itself heard. 

Lord Smith. It is amazing how clearly one hears the fellow | 
speak. It is a delightful box. 

Viscount Brown. How interesting is this talk! Attend! 

Lord Robinson. As for me, I have not really much love 
lost for such machines. Iam more addicted tothe pleasures 
of the table, preferring to bib wine in ample doses. 

Viscount Brown. Almost you are not a gentleman! 








“Counsel (in Durban): It has been said, my Lord, that truth is 

stranger than fiction. The Judge: It has also been said, Mr. Blank, 
that truth is stranger than fiction.”——Natal Paper. 
When Counsel rejoined that it had also been further 
said that truth was stranger than fiction, even the jury, 
we understand, were moved to mirth by this delicate 
symposium of wit. 





“There is now so much business at the police courts in Buck- 
inghamshire and the sittings are becoming so protracted that the 
county Standing Joint Committee are to consider providing cushions 
for the magistrates’ chairs.”"—Kvening Paper. 


Surely they mean the Sitting Joint ? 
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| A BRACE OF SHEIKHS, 
| Mussoumt anp Lava “A LITTLE PACT ON WHERE AND WHY AND HOW, 
| (together). A SETTLEMENT OF THIS OR THAT—AND THOU 


BESIDE ME IN AGREEMENT MORE OR LESS, 
AND EUROPE WILL BE PARADISE ENOW.” 
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Oh, to be in Britain! 


“The Nook,” 
Little Sweliersham, 
Kent. 
To the Editor. 

Str,—As evidence of the unusual 
mildness of the present winter as well 
as of the wonderful climate we enjoy 
in this sheltered corner of England, I 
should like to record that on Christmas 
Day I gathered a large basketful of 
luscious strawberries from an open bed 


“Lotus Villa,” 
Station Crescent, 
North Wembley. 
To the Editor. 

Str,—What about Middlesex ? Strol- 
ling down my garden the other day 
I met my tortoise, Henry, who had 
emerged from his winter quarters under 
the potting-shed and was _ baskin 
luxuriously in the bright sunshine. i 
quickly called to my daughter to bring 
him a saucer of milk, which he drank 
eagerly, giving us a grateful look. I 
have always maintained that, in spite 





in my garden. We had them 
for tea with cream, and my 
Uncle Septimus, who was 
staying with us for the festive 
season, declared that never 
had he tasted more delicious 
fruit. 
Yours, ete., 
RANDOLPH BUNDLE. 


“Poona Cottage,” 
West Dithering, 
Sussex. 
To the Editor. 
Str,—With reference to the 
letter from a Kentish corre- 
spondent in a recent issue of 
your paper, may I point out 
that his is not the only 
county to have experienced 
the effects of the prevailing 
warm spell. In proof of this 
I should like to say that my 
garden has been yielding a 
regular and plentiful supply 
of red currants and rasp- 
berries since Mid-December, 
and the bushes and canes are 
still heavily laden with ripe 
fruit. Incidentally we have | 
a wasps’-nest in the refuse- 
dump. Once again it is a case 
of “ Sussex for Sunshine.” 
Yours, etc., 
T. Rumrorp Hasu 
(Lt.-Col., Ret.) 





“°E’s SUCH A NICE DENTIST. 


TOOTH FIRST, 
AFTERWARDS FOR NOTHING.” 


unfortunately I had left my spectacles 
on my desk in the study, but if I am 
right surely it is a striking tribute to 
the genial climate of this little Midland 
hamlet. 
Yours, ete., 
(Rev.) AMerose Patcuerr. 


Munchhausen Ness, 
Thurso, 
T'o the Editor. 
Str,—May I as a resident in the 
Scottish Highlands make my modest 
contribution to the catalogue of natural 














BUT THEN 'E PULLED OUT THR 





“The Hermitage,” 
Bubblecombe, 
South Devon. 
To the Editor. 

Str,—On New Year’s Day I dis- 
tinctly heard the euckoo. Unfortu- 
nately some village boys who were 
playing hide-and-seek in the copse 
from which the ‘wandering voice” 
proceeded disturbed the bird and pre. 
vented my catching a glimpse of it. 
The arrival of this welcomed visitant 
so early in the year is proof (if proof 
were needed) that our West-Country 
has nothing to fear from its boastful 
rivals of the South-East coast. 

Yours, ete., 
GEORGINA GULL, 








"E PULLED OUT THE WRONG 
RIGHT ONE 


phenomena recorded by your 
readers and attributed by 
them in part to the unseason- 
able clemency of the weather 
and in part to the peculiar 
merits of their own favoured 
localities ? Last Monday morn- 
ing as I stood admiring 
the exceptionally fine crop 
'of grape-fruit now ripening 
on the south wall, my gar- 
dener, McTavish, drew my 
attention to a large egg- 
like object which lay in the 
middle of the garden-path. 
As we regarded it the egg 
(for such in fact I perceived 
it to be) began to move 
slightly, and presently a 
crack appeared in its sur- 
face. After a few convulsive 
jerks the shell divided and 
out popped a young ostrich 
chick, which immediately 
took to its heels and, clear- 
ing the hedge at a single 
bound, disappeared down 
the braeside at astonishing 
speed. 

McTavish agrees with me 
that this is a most unusual 
occurrence for the time of the 
year in Caithness. 

Yours, ete., 
Trrvs McOarss. 
©. L. M. 





of its reputation for fogs, London can  Anold-fashioned spinster from Brewood 


claim to possess the finest climate in 
the British Isles. 
Yours, ete., 
WILLIAM BIGGLESWADE. 


Nether Throxton Rectory, 
Nr. Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire. 
To the Editor. 

Str,—On the afternoon of Boxing- 
Day as I was on my way to a meeting 
at the Village Institute I believe I saw 
a humming-bird. It was hovering over 
a cluster of haws in the hedgerow 
at the bottom of Miss Chickwiddy’s 
orchard. I cannot absolutely vouch 
for the accuracy of my observation, as 


Was such an impossible prewood 
That she got in a state o- 
Ver peeling potato 

And serving it up in the newood. 


“HeEADMASTERS ATTACK THE TucK-SHor.” 
Daily Paper Headline. 


So that’s why Smith mi. found the 
doughnuts were sold out. 





“The Malacca contingent for the Austra- 
lian Scout Jamboree, under the charge of 
8.M. K. T. Joseph, will leave Malacca on 
Saturday. Scouter Joseph will take with him 
a consignment of Malacca canes.” 

Straits Paper. 


Little trouble is anticipated en route. 
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SCENE OF FEVERISH ACTIVITY AT THE MINT WHEN THE MASTER HAPPENS TO SEE THE NEW MOON. 








Peace After Strife. 


Vacation ’s over. Back goes Master Phil 
To college; his academy embraces 
Young John; another institution still 
Recaptures Pam, and corresponding places 
Absorb their many friends. 
Vacation ends. 


And I half-dead survey my ravished bower 
As one surviving from a four-weeks’ battle 
Marks with incredulous wonder that the shower 
Of missiles falls no more—the roar, the rattle, 
The earth-contorting qualm : 
Sudden is calm. 


I witness too on my domestic staff 
The same bewildered semi-stunned expression, 
As though they doubted should they weep or laugh 
That all our schools are once again in session 
And youth’s dementing mob 
Back to its job. 


No more of “murders” with their noisy rant, 
Or silent “ sardines’’ (mercy, how I hate ’em!); 
No more my red-hot wireless-valves decant 
(Aided by all our records, seriatim) 
That fount of minstrelsy, 
The B.B.C. 


Now can I sit me in my chair again— 
Ay, plump me down with little fear of finding 
A paint-box, aeroplane or fountain-pen 





Or scattered bits of Jeeves (who needs re-binding). 
Unlittered are our floors, 
Unslammed our doors. 


Dear children? Yes, but memory records 
Occasions when, distraught, | watched Cook harden 
her 
Good-natured face to frowns like flaming swords, 
And Alice (housemaid) too, and Simmons 
(gardener), 
And wondered, watching it, 
Will they all quit? 


With keener moments of acerbity— 
Such as when Phil and Pam were asked out 
dancing, 
Forgot (of course they did) the front-door key 
And knocked us up as dawn was fast advanc- 
ing ; 
Or when I sat upon 
Cast sweetmeats (John). 


Ah! then I cursed the name of holiday 
And swore to send the feckless trio packing. . . . 
Well, now they’ve packed; they’re gone; they’re 
far away. 
Peace—peace is back, yet somehow something’s 
lacking. 
Blest ce, seraphic lull, 


But—Lord, it’s dull! H.B 


a ma a 








end 
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At the Play. 


“Toe Dominant SEX” 
(SHAFTESBURY). 


Waar a relief it is to find an untri- 
angular play about marriage, a play 
which faces the fact that incompat- 
ibility is at least as common as 
infidelity and raises issues which are 
just as, if not a good deal more difficult 
to resolve. From the dramatist’s point 
of view the sacrifice of that angle and 
all the tension and glamour which it 
traditionally supplies is surely cour- 
ageous; and if he is going to hold an 
audience for three hours with the rela- 
tions of two people and make vital the 
question: ‘How much say should a 
wife have in the big decisions which 
mould her husband’s career and there- 
fore her own mode of life ?”’ he has got 
to steer a very cunning course not to 
become enmeshed in the fatiguing web 
of Bloomsbury psychology nor to go 
utterly adrift on the deep blue sea of 
endless discussion. In Private Lives Mr. 
Noe. Cowarp managed it with great 
theatrical success, but he was careful 
to select entirely irresponsible char- 
acters, impossible to judge by any 








ordinary standards, and halfway 
through he allowed them to relax in 
a terrific flat-smashing row which 
wiped the slate clean again. 

The main difference between his play 
and Mr. MicuarL Ecan’s is that 


| whereas his characters were living 
| exclusively in the present, Mr. Ecan’s 
| are anxious—too anxious, probably, 


| for settled 
| future. 


happiness—about their 
Incompatibility (a horrible 


| word in any case) is not per- 








haps a fair description of their 
trouble, for their marriage was 
the outcome of a successful 
experimental period together, 
and all the time one felt that, 
although their problem ran to 
the root of things, it need never 
become insuperable. Very 
simply it was that Dick (Mr. 
Ricuarp Brrp), not a bad 
fellow but exceedingly selfish 
and obstinate, was too hope- 
lessly masculine to concede 
enough mental territory to 
Angela (Miss Diana Cuurcn- 
ILL), who demanded a vote on 
reg joint board not because 
she was an aggressively in- 
dependent young junds but 
because, though no one said so, 
hers was much the finer intelli- 
pene. They were deeply in 





ve and perfectly faithful to 
each other. 


Dick had invented a marvel- 











Dick Shale 
Angela Shale . 





far more interested in the rotation of 
crops than cranks, and only wanted to 
make a fortune quickly in order to buy 
back the family farm in Dorset and run 
it. It was the question of how he should 
best market his invention which clari- 
fied the issue between him and his wife. 
She was insistent that, if they were to 
have a child, he must play for safety and 
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STUDYING THE MARKET AND MIND. 
ING THE PROPERTY (BABY). 
Dick Shale . . Mr. Ricnarp Bren. 


sell out for a lump sum ; he regarded his 
business affairs as outside the range of 
her judgment. In order to prevent him 
from entering a doubtful partnership 
she went to the length of admitting that 
his prospective partner had once been 
her lover, and so the see-saw of recrim- 
ination was fairly set in motion, with 
a strong bias of reason on Angela’s side. 





MASCULINE COMMENT ON FEMININE CHEEK. 


Mr. Ricuarp Bir. 


. . Miss Diana Cuvrcaiy, 




















As a foil to these two Mr. Ecan also | 
sketches out the contrasted case of 
Angela’s friend, Gwen (Miss Exury | 
PoLLock), a suburban harpy ~ 2 
bored with her mild decent husband, 
Joe (Mr. Henry Hewrrt), thought it) 
best to continue running his home and | 
children efficiently and deceive him on | 
the quiet, until, suddenly awakened, 
Joe decamped with the girl from the 
station bookstall, leaving his wife 
sadder but not very much wiser. 

The Third Act found Dick and Angela 
in an ultra-modern house (rather at- 
tractive, but, oh! what a colour for q@ 
hall-door! Anything but that par 
ticular mauve!) in an outlying suburb, 
having arrived at a modus vivendi by: 
which his career should be Dick’s 
province and the home Angela’s. Only 
once did she break across the frontier, 
just before her baby was born, to} 
insist on Dick selling his motor to a} 
firm and accepting from it a good per- 
manent job; and when, at the end, the 
news that the old home-farm (which }~ 
had once again sucked its occupants | 
inevitably down to bankruptcy) was} 
in the market sent Dick racing madly | 
to Dorset with flapping cheque-book, 





— 
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r 
the curtain went down on a strangely i 
suburban Angela, made _philosophie | 


perhaps by motherhood, asking dis- 
creetly about Dorset’s cinematic and | 
shopping amenities. 

Which is the dominant sex? Well, | 
which? The obstinate male or the }~ 
adaptable female? And, Dick and |™ 
Angela apart, are men really more 
obstinate, women more adaptable? 
These absorbing inquiries and a host | 
more arise from this amusing play, | 
which is by no means an in- 
terminable marital argument, 
Mr. E@an’s dialogue runs 
smoothly, he has pretty well 
mastered the trick of giving | 
controversy dramatic point, } 
and it is possible to believe in, } 
if not always to sympathise } 
with, his characters. His first | 
two Acts are his best. 

Miss CuuRcHILL was excel- 
lent; so was Mr. Brrp, exce 
that he seemed to me to ove 
the husky bear business a little; 
it was certainly overdone mM 
the part itself. Eric. 





“Tur Brya Boys aRE HERB” 
(ALHAMBRA). 

The curtain rises at the Al- 
hambra (after as furious a pre- 
liminary bombardment from 
the orchestra as I ever remem- 
ber to have heard) on a typical 
scene of quiet English country 
life. Into the Market Pl 
Binghampton, already grac 
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by the presence of T'he Oldest Inhabitant, 
The Town Crier, and two Yokels, come 
Col. Slasher, Lord Rip, Lady Mayfair, 
Mayor Bing and about a hundred thou- 
sand of theless distinguished. Instantly 
two questions occur to the inquiring 
mind. What means this assembly of all 
that is best and brightest in Binghamp- 
ton?. And (which is more important) 
where is GEorcE RopEY—or, as one 
should more properly say, Lucifer Bing? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ? 
The answer to the first question is 
a forthcoming. This is the glad 
day on which the statue of some local 
worthy—you can see it there, all 
modestly shrouded in the background 
—is to be unveiled. And as to the 
second—well, one has one’s suspicions. 

The moment of the unveiling ap- 
proaches, the fun and frolic on the 
stage works itself up to an ear-splitting 
crescendo, the fateful cord is pulled— 
and it isn’t Grorer Ropry after all. 
It is simply the wrong statue. Our 
suspicions were unfounded, and our 
hands, poised ready for a welcoming 
clap, are left waving foolishly in the air. 
But the disappointment, grave though 
it is, is short-lived. For the next mo- 
ment Mr. Rosey, unshrouded and un- 
mistakable, is in our midst. 

Henceforward it is Roney, Ropey 
all the way. I can find nothing new to 
say about this astounding man. Some 
people—and one can understand the 
feeling, however far one is from sharing 
it—find him wearisome; but to most of 
us his mere presence on the stage is a 
delight. It is a kind of tradition. There 
he is, and the only thing to do about it 
is to laugh. Often one laughs out loud 
—at his songs or at those preposterous 
fingers or when he stuffs his dickey back 
into the top of his frightful trousers 
with a fork ; and for the rest of the time, 
| even when he is doing nothing at all, 
| one laughs inwardly—partly because of 
what he may be going to do but chiefly 
because even in repose he is so hope- 
lessly and irresistibly absurd. I 
have seen him in better turns certainly 
than he has in this show—I wish he 
would give us the German Professor 
of Music again—but the essentials are 
there, and Mr. Ropgy’s least good is 
good enough for me. 

Miss VioLet LoRAINE renews the 
| old War-time apres 6 5 and is as ever 

clever and gay and good to look upon. 

But I wonder if she would agree with 
me about the green (or greenish) 
creation she wore in the third scene? 
I believe, nay, I am almost certain 
that her own sex would have called it 
“messy.” 

To move on to less dangerous ground, 
there was some pleasant dancing, par- 
ticularly by the Barry Twins, who 








have learnt the invaluable art (or it 
may be natural) of always looking 
happy while they are on the stage, 
and some remarkable acrobatics and 
convulsions from DeWo.rr, MercaLr 
and Forp. Which of these was which 
I had no idea, but I do know that one 
of the two girls can spin round on the 


PRINCIPAL “ONLY BOY ”—AND GIRL. 
Lucifer Bing . . Mn. Geonrar Rosey. 
Emma... . . Miss Viover Lorarne. 


back of her neck in a way which I have 
not so far thought of emulating, and 
that the masculine member of the trio 
takes full advantage of an obviously 
complete lack of bones between the 
ankles and the neck. They might call 
themselves the Three Fillets. 





I thought very little of Resa as a 
comedian. It is probably not much fun 
in any case to be second comedian 
when Grorce Rosey is the first. 
But as a juggler he is in his element. 
Lend him your opera-hat and your 
umbrella and a tennis-ball, if you 
happen to have one about you, and 
I can assure you that a good time will 
be had by all 

And that is really that, though I 
should perhaps have mentioned that 
there is a tuneful number in this show 
which you will want to try out on the 
pianola. It is called “If You Were the 
Only Girl in the World.” H. F. E. 











“ For’ard !” 


Over the hill-top stealing, 
Out of the fern you leap, 
Scaring the feeding seagulls, 
Packing the startled sheep; 
Crossing the plough at the corner, 
Halting to listen, and then 
Loping along by the paling 
And stopping to listen again. 





Haining a mile behind you, 
Hermiston Glen in front, 

And faint in the fields of Headshaw 
The far-off cry of the Hunt. 

Drooping and draggled and weary, 
With mask to the fir-wood set— 

Courage, O little red rover! 
For’ard! You'll beat them yet! 


Oft I’d have helped them follow, 
Oft, with a hat held high, 
Wakened the hills with a holloa, 
But somehow to-day—not L. | 
A shrouding mist as of sadness 
Has hidden the skies of blue; 
To-day my heart’s with the hunted 
And my “For’ard!”’ is all for you. 
W.H. 0. 


Late News from “ The Angler’s Rest.” 
“Muturmers Earn More.” 
Daily Paper Headline. 














An Appeal. 


“We will highly esteem your favor to pro- 
pagate in these improvements. Please do us 
the favor of including notice of the follow- 
ing: Breakfast: 2 plates, bread and butter 
tea.”-—Manchurian Paper. 


We have declined this invitation. 





“Royat Chora Soctery. 


MESSIAH. 
HANDE.” 
Announcement in Daily Paper. 
NoL! NoL! 
“Mrs, ——- opened the programme with 


foul folk songs.”— West-Country Paper. 
Our representative immediately with- 
drew. 
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Unnatural Selection. 


[‘ Lions are a drug in the market.”— Report on the value of animals 
in the Zoo.) 


—_——— 


Scens—The Zoo. 
Chorus of Animals. The air is still and the night lies deep, 

And, glad of a winter coat, 

We who are commonly fast asleep 
Come out of our dens to vote ; 

For the date has come and the hour is here 
When we must decide anew 

On a chief-elect for the new-born year, 
King uncrowned of the Zoo. 


The Camel slopes forward. 
By virtue of a haughty mien 


I am your rightful chief; 
Were it not actually seen 


Camel. 





| Camel (with dignity). I scorn ye. 


It would surpass belief; 

My wealth of stomachs might impress 
The common vulgar throng, 

But calm unruffled loftiness 
Is where I come out strong. 


Chorus. His feet are four cold poultices, he’s mangy in his 
hide, 
His face is set‘in a chronic sneer that’s far from justified ; 
He shuts up wrong, and he’s just a slave to the twopenny 
human brat; 
We don’t ask much in a general way, but we won't have 
a king like that. 
[| Scorns them. 
The Elephant follows. 


| Elephant. How would you like me? Not to advertise 


My worth unduly, some account me wise; 
I can tear up great elm-trees, but I don’t; 
I could descant upon my years, but won’t; 
If you select me as your head, you may; 
If not, there’s no ill-feeling either way. 
He turns away, but adds as an afterthought : 
I ought to add, perhaps, on general grounds, 
That I’ve been valued at £800. 
| This is received with some favour till the Indian Rhino- 
ceros, feeling jealous, shoves in his oar. 


_ Indian Rhinoceros. Vf you’re thinking of pachyderms, 


though I’m a late arrival, 

1 offer myself for election as an interesting survival: 

After all, elephants are commonplace, but I’m exceed- 
ingly rare, 

And, if he’s worth eight hundred, I’m valued at a 
thousand. So there. 

Chorus. Talking in your own coarse way and regardless of 

metre, 

We turn you down at once without any misgiving; 
Our old friend we chuck with regret, but unluckily he’s 
a ten-seater, 2 
And, as gentlemen of leisure, we can’t have a king 

who works iv. wis living. 
[A loud kiss is heard as Moina and Mok, the celebrated 


Gorillas, approach hand-in-hand. 
Mok. What do you say to a pair on the throne, 
Moina and I— 
Moina. Mokey and me ? 
Mok. Money can’t buy us, our value’s unknown, 
ee Needn’t say why; 
oina. Easy to see ; 
Mok. Built on a highly intalligunt plan, 
Moina Link between old and new, 








Or a young billy-goat, say, from Bechuanaland ? 


| 


Both. We are the nearest approach to Man— 
Chorus. Nearest to monkeys, too. 
Munch your bananas and search for fleas, 
Monkeys you are, that’s flat; 
Lurch on your hind-legs, or stick to trees, 
You won’t get away from that. 
Mok. Come, gentle Moina, come; we'll go our ways, 
And steep ourselves in ultra-violet rays, 
[They depart, 
Suddenly to the general consternation, the Lion, with 
an indignant air, stalks in. 


Lion. Scum! Paltry objects of my scorn and hate 
(Except as food), what of my royal state ¢ 
What of the shaking of my kingly mane ? 

All. We feel a stab of pain. 

Lion. What of the awful menace of my glare? 

All. It seems to get us there. 

Lion. What of the lashing of my thorny tail? 

All. We go all over pale. 

Lion. Very well, then. Be careful lest I roar. 


Am I, or am I not your king ? 
All (submissively). Encore. 
[The Hyena bursts out laughing. 
Lion. Silence yon ribald. 


Hyena. Rot. [He laughs again. 
Lion. What? 
Hyena. Rot. Talk sense. 


What are you worth? A thousand pounds—or pence? 
The Lion collapses and hides his face in his paws. 
They'd sell his sort to-day for half-a-crown ; 
Give him away for nothing. 
Chorus (with abandon). Turn him down. 
What do we care for his head of hair and the grow] that 
once seemed grim ? 
We’ve had enough of his clumsy bluff; we won't have a 
king like him. 


[The Lion departs muttering. The Elephant, who has 


strolled away, now returns, and remains an attentive | 


spectator. 
Leader of the Voters. But still we have no king. 
Hyena. 
Leader. 
Hyena, Why not me? 
Leader. You? That are lowest of the low ? 
Hyena (vulgarly). Not half; 
I can do one thing no one else can: laugh. 
You've often seen how woman and man and maybe a 
child or two ° 
Have stood at your cage and laughed Ha! Ha! in a 
maddening way at you; 
You've often wished you could answer back but didn’t 
know how to start; 
And I’m the one and the only beast from whom you can 
learn that art. 
For laughter’s the one great boon that lifts 
Man up from the bear or cat, 
And I can teach you the gift of gifts. 
Elephant (unexpectedly). Then teach them to laugh at that. 
[He blasts an entire noseful of nauseous fluid over the | 
Hyena, and all the animals, for the first and only time 
in their lives, burst out laughing. Except the Hyena, 
who is covered with confusion. Dom-Dvum. 


I don’t see anybody. 





“The bull placed second was an altogether better bull than the 
winner, but he had a black switch to his tail and this was so untypi 
and undesirable in the breed that he was an aged merino ram 
in South Africa.”—Kast African Paper. 


I don’t agree. 
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A New Car for Old. 





j 

I HAVE bought a new car—a car this 
time as ts a car. 

I had just got a nice little windfall 
and so, having satisfied the less gentle- 
manly of my creditors, I went to Lon- 
don with the express purpose of buy- 
ing a car more in accordance with my 
dignity. 

*T want a car,” I said to the man in 
the shop, “costing eighty pounds and 
with things that go up at the side when 
I go round a corner.” 

There must have ensued some pretty 
salesmanship, for I remember nothing 
more until I found myself driving down 
St. James’s Street in a magnificent 
saloon which I had never seen before. 
A sudden thought struck me and I 
pulled in to the side of the street. 
Taking out my cheque-book I turned 
with trembling fingers to the latest 
counterfoil. It was addressed to a 
motor-firm and was for the sum of a 
hundred-and-thirty pounds, How- 
ever, the car did have things which 
went up at the side when I went 
round a corner. I went round corners 





till I was giddy and it was dinner- 
time. 

When the correspondence with the 
bank had died down a little I drove back 
to the country garrison-town where I 
am stationed. I had a little trouble 
getting into barracks as they did not 
recognise me at the guard-room and 
wouldn't believe it was I. No wonder, 
for my cars have not until now come 
up to any standard of respectability. 

My first and original car, for instance, 
became mine for the sum of twelve 
pounds. It was a small two-seater with 
a very precarious dickey. But it carried 
me to and from my yacht and on my 
various lawful and unlawful occasions 
for eighteen months. It had no hood, 
no spare wheel, no tools, no anything. 
As it travelled along it continually 
gave out snorts of blue smoke, and 
superstitious yokels would look appre- 
hensively at it, expecting every mo- 
ment to see little red devils with tails 
and pitchforks come leaping out of 
the dickey. It was that sort of car. 
And I remember once driving a load 
of stores down to my yacht one summer 
morning at about four a.m. As | 
turned a sharp corner past the guard- 





room there was a loud crash behind 
me. The back of my car had fallen off 
and an astonished sentry was gazing 
at me, still clutching his rifle, from the 
middle of a motley pile of blankets, 
stoves, tinned food, spun-yarn, bread, 
butter, eggs, tea, sugar and salt, 
the whole made succulently glutinous 
by a blend of paraffin, golden syrup 
and ship’s glue. The guard-room ver- 
andah never quite recovered; neither 
did the sentry. 

Yes, that car led an adventurous 
life. It was caught by the police one 
day when I was driving, and caught by 
the tide one day when I was sailing. 
Finally, it caught fire one day when I 
was smoking, and it cost me a pound 
to get what remained of it removed 
from the middle of the brigade parade- 
ground. I believe it is now in the razor- 
blade business. Perhaps it helped you 
to shave this morning. 

My next car wasn't really mine at 
all; at least not entirely. It belonged 
to a brother-officer who was being 
sent to some part of Darkest Africa 
for three years, and as | couldn't 
at that moment pay his price (twenty 
pounds) I floated a very limited 
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Temperamental Film-Star (to departing Husband). “ 





DARLING, WON'T YOU 


£VER BELIEVE I’M gust 


[January 16, 1935 








crazy ABOUT you?” 








liability The other share- 


company. 
holder was another brother-officer, also 


two years—none of the doors would 


board and appears to be going down 














shut, so we had to tie them all together by the head. Its original cherry- 2 
i | in lowish water financially. It was not with string. Consequently the only coloured bodywork is now a colour 
: | @ very satisfactory arrangement, be- way of getting into the machine, short which we have decided to describe 
t | cause it immediately developed into a of putting the hood down (which officially as “bruised plum in wet 
i | competition for doing the other fellow couldn't be done, anyway), was todive weather.” Some little birds have 
i out of his share of the use of the car. in head-first through the side-curtains. made their home there and lead in it : 
i I took it away on leave with me almost With five passengers, the fifth and last a joyous and happy home-life. It is 
' at once, but about a week after my to come aboard used to get a rather a very beautiful sight. es 
: leave had begun I happened to come uncomfortable reception. No officer of And now, as the bank may arrive | ~ 
over to see how everyone was getting over five years’ service was ever offered any day to take 1 my new car away, 173 oe 
on without me. I hadn't been in the aa lift. am going out in it to go round a few i] 
Mess ten minutes before my fellow As for the safety of the company, corners before luncheon. 2 
shareholder sneaked out,anda moment that at least did not fluctuate. It 
later I saw him driving past the window remained to the end as it had begun, 
in The Car. I asked someone casually thus:— Threnody. 
where he was going, and was told he : eee ; (Founded exclusively on fiction.) 
had gone off on a three-months’ course Authorised Capital (in ae 
somewhere. I forget how I got home two \ ery Extraordi ori I HAVE just been informed by a cable 
in the end; I’m not sure I didn’t have ary Shares @ £10 From Baghdad that MELCHIOR 
to end my leave there and then on each). . . £20 Puan, : 
| account of having no means of getting Paid-up Capital £nil While restoring the Tower of Babel, % 
F away again. Has suddenly vanished from view; 
; It wasn’t a very safe company So last week we decided not to buy And, though ‘candour is frequently 
financially; but then it wasn’t a very the car after all, and instead we are odious, 
safe car. Each in its own way suf- going to look after it for the officer in I’m minded to lay on his bier 
fered from wheel-wobble. In the Africa till he comes back. I can see it A meed of regret, not melodious 
latter days of the car—we ran it for 


as I write. It has a strong list to star- 


But wholly sincere. 
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Native. “Sumron, Zur? 





Ir BE FOWER MILE TO SuHipron. Bur you 


Motorist. “ Bur tr says To SHIPTON ON THE SIGNPOST THERE.” 





Native. “ Wett, I RECKON THE WIND BLOWN UN ROUND.” 











he never 
PICASSO 
Or seculped by ineffable Ep., 
He possessed a more powerful basso 
Than ever was heard on the steppe. 
Not even when playing Othello 
SALVINI (we take it on trust) 
| Had a more Boanergean bellow, 
A bulkier bust. 


Though was limned by 


| But, alas! it is seldom, if ever, 
When truth is allowed to prevail, 
That the strong and the brave and the 
clever 
Are perfect in ev'ry detail ; 





For we find an admixture of badness 
In even good clerical eggs, 
And Pvugu—I confess it with sadness 
Was weak in the legs. 


His body was quite Herculean 
And vied, to the waist, with the 
charms 
Of Venus, the famous Aegean, 
Whose beauty delights and disarms. 
But the complex which chastened and 
chilled him 
Afflicts the flamingo and crane, 
For the sight of an elephant filled him 
With infinite pain. 


"RE ON 








THE WRONG ROAD.” 


Yet I miss his magnificent torso 
Which gave out electrical shocks 
When displayed in a car on the Corso 

Or throned in an opera-box, 

For his manner of life was Arcadian, 
His morals were those of a monk, 
And, though he was not a Canadian, 
He had a Grand Trunk. 
C.L.G 





Another Impending Apology. 
“A Recrran or Fownisn Fork Songs. 
Translated from the Finnish by E, Haltia, 
and put into English by G. Sidney Bird and 
Edgar Crowe.”—- Wireless Programme. 
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Clerk (trying to bar visitor's entrance into sanctum). “Ie you Go IN THERE I'LL GET SACKED.” 
AS A MATTER OF FACT I’M PUTTING IN FOR YOUR JOB.” 


He. “Tuat’s O.K. 
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Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





The Small Hours. 

A voLUME variously described on jacket and cover as 
The Story of “ The Times,” The History of “The Times” 
and “The Thunderer” in the Making (Prextina House 
Square, 15/-) does in fact detail the inception and early 
development of a certain well-known journal. This first 
instalment, of mixed and undivulged authorship, as well 
becomes the parent of the anonymous apotheosised We, 
covers the period of unbroken progress between 1785 and 
1841, dominated by the second Joun Water and by 
Tomas Barnes. The milestones on the road varied from 
the attainment of a boasted circulation of nearly three 
thousand copies to the publication within thirty-six hours 
of a speech delivered as far away as Edinburgh, and from 
the introduction of printing by steam power to the definite 
acquisition of the technique of shocking the Englishman into 
the painful duty of serious reflection. Before Barnes died 
The Times had become the storm focus of English politics, 
hated or revered as the cloudy oracle, aloof, unbribable, 
glorious in invective, buttressed by its circle of loyal adver- 
tisers. Much of the early history of English journalism is 
in this volume, most of its later developments foreshadowed. 


Goose-Feather Bed. 

Although I have generally found the artistes of Lady 
ELEANOR Smitu’s novels so true to their type in popular 
fiction as to be rather exasperating company, I must own 
that Hassina, the gipsy heroine of Tzigane (HUTCHINSON, 


7/6) has a good deal of fascination. Not that I can believe } 


in her or her love for the lion-tamer whom she only saw 
twice before her marriage to a conventional Englishman, 


or in her elaborate powers of adaptation, but then one cam] 


enjoy a fairy-tale without believing in the princess. Allan 
Brook, the English husband, is very different—so solid 
that it is impossible to doubt him, possessed of every virtue 
that has ever been described as dull, and yet never boring 


for a second. In my opinion, Lady ELeaNor has shown 77 


more skill in the making of his character than in any she has 
produced so far. The clashes and sympathies between him 
and Hassina during their life together in a country house 
are very well described indeed, though without much 
humour. I enjoyed T'zigane, but I wish the author, having 
shown her subtlety, would leave exotic types for a time 
and write a novel about ordinary people. 





Clio in Slippers. 

It is odd that Mr. Pare Lixpsay, who is so rapturously 
ecstatic about his hero, Henry V. (NicHoLson AND WAT- 
son, 10/6), should somehow contrive to diminish him. He 
seems to present a king merciless rather than just (always 
merciless when his personal dignity has been wounded); 
fanatical rather than religious; in the field a gambler on 
chances and blind believer in his star rather than a skilful 
calculating commander; a megalomaniac reaching beyond 
his grasp instead of a prudent consolidator of his gains; - 
diplomacy a consistent failure. This is neither the authors 
intention nor is it in the records. A slovenly method 
an idiom strangely undignified put other barriers between 
him and his readers. “In each of these niches a tall girl 





flicked and puffed gold-leaf upon the King. Additional 


ed 
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wenches danced and played on drums 
and gilt viols.” That isn’t an unfair 
sample of his narrative style. 
The World We Have Lived In. 
In Shaftesbury Avenue, Commander 
be SrerHen KinG-HAwi entertains his 
a thousands. From Portland Place he 
instructs and stimulates his tens of 
thousands. The function which he ful- 
fils in St. James’s Square as an official 
of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs is neither spectacular nor widely 
vocal, but it is one of quite peculiar 
utility. Nor can one doubt that it has 
been as useful to himself as to others, 
that it has helped him to the ability 
to think internationally which is so 
conspicuously displayed in Our Own 
: Times, Vol.1.(NicHoLson AND WATSON, 
; 10/6). For a complete absence of nation- 
alistic bias, even unto a suspense of 
judgment on recent manifestations of 
nationalism, is one of the most valu- 
able elements in his excursion into 
that most difficult field of history, the 
: yesterday of which most of the prob- 
: lems must await (it is to be hoped not 
vainly) to-morrow’s solution. After a 
| glance at a remoter past and a sketch 
of the Great War reduced to its essen- 
| tials with classic austerity, Commander 
| KinG-HALL surveys the world, literally 
. from China to Peru, as it has wagged 
: or violently oscillated during twenty 
| troublous years. There is no matter 
: | of importance which he does not con- 
sider, and none, not even the com- 
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plexities of currency, which he does not 
help to elucidate. His special thesis is 
the secular conflict between the com- 
petitive and co-operative urges in men 
and states; but his forecast of its out- 
come is reserved for his second volume. 
A Cruise with Complications. 
Mr. R. H. Morrram is not the first 
to present us with the remainder biscuit 
of a cruise more or less adequately dis- 
| guised as a novel; but arly Morning 
(Hutcuison, 7/6) has a distinction of 
| its own—the graceful presentment of 
| an original type of heroine and the sym- 
pathetic handling of at least two sub- 
sidiary figures. Reina Pallas is the only 
child of a Levantine merchant-prince, now entrenched 
beyond the ebb (though not, apparently, the flow) of 





“It sEz THIS BOTTLE ‘KEEP IN A COOL PLACE, SO WHERE wit I! 
put ir?” | 


Elia Reviewed. 


The view has recently been propounded and has gained 
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fortune in London. She has allowed herself to be despatched 
on a cruise to the minor islands of the Aegean, primarily 
that she may have time to think over Cyril, who, im- 
peccable in a bowler and the consciousness of an English 
escutcheon, awaits her at home; secondarily that she may 
add yet another stone to the edifice of a correct education. 
Thanks, however, to the response of her Greek blood to 
the primitive appeal of the islands, she comes dangerously 
near to impatience with Cyril and civilisation; while the 
| islanders, infuriated by her father’s financial machinations, 
exhibit a similar intolerance of Reina and provide in so doing 
a pretext for her creator’s entertaining travel-pictures. 


some measure of acceptance that CHarLes Lams only 
turned essayist as a pis aller, that but for thwarting 
currents and the bludgeonings of chance he might have 
been a great romantic poet. Ei, on this theory, was an 
“escape personality.” Miss Eprra Crristina JoHNnson 
will have none of such psychological subtleties, and in 
Lamb Always Elia (Meruven, 7/6), so entitled, I suppose, 
by way of counterblast to Mr. F. V. Mortey’s Lamb Before 
Elia, she maintains that those exquisite, inimitable things 
which have made her hero immortal were the natural, 
inevitable and highest possible expression of his peculiar 
genius, and that, late and brief as was the flowering, the 
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| its dramatic qualities but | 
| also because it cannot | 


_ tails, as of books, there is 
| apparently noend. Mr. | 
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seed was always there. This thesis, which seems perfectly 
sound, she na with many striking parallels between 
the essays the letters; while her analysis of the influ- 
ences which came to Lams from his reading and his friend- 
ships (especially with CoLERIDGE and THomas MANNING) 
are acute and suggestive. Her little book is in fact to be 
commended as a sensible and pleasant addition to the 
literature of a most attractive subject, and one which, 
though its author is a professor, has no professorial taint. 


Quest. 

When a man of ex-Superintendent Cornisu’s knowledge 
and experience writes his reminiscences fact is so far more 
exciting than fiction that even the most vigorous of our 
sensational authors will have to look to what may be called 
theirlaurels. Cornishofthe“ Yard” (Tar Bopiey Heap, 18/-) 
is a well-written record of nearly forty years’ service spent 
in the detection of crime. Innumerable cases that have 
aroused public interest were handled by him, and in these 
vivid accounts of them facts can be found which throw an 


are real people and not merely murderers or victi 
Death in a Little Town (NICHOLSON AND Watson, 7/6) x 
be deficient in sensational thrills, but, after a troublese £ 
man had been killed by a blow from a spade, so many of | 
Chesworth’s inhabitants are from one cause and anothe 
mixed up with the crime that their history is well wort 
following. In dramas of this genre the police, eith 

amateur or professional, are often inclined to overere 

the stage, but Mr. WoopTHORPE uses them as economig 
as is possible and never allows them to be excessively clever 
and intrusive. Mr. Wooprnorpe is still inclined to be 
rather long-winded in dialogue, though signs are not lackin 
that his recovery from this exuberant malady is imminent, 


Northward Ho! E 

Although no advocate of those adventurous stories’ 
in which the noise of guns (fired as a rule by incredibh 
incompetent marksmen) is deafening, I found m 
wondering if Mr. pg VERE Sracpooue, in The 
shore Girl (Hutcutnson, 7/6), had not reacted alme 


















extremely _ interesting [ es ~~} too drastically from ¢ 
light upon the shady) 04 = =<“PAyy), NG, " blares and _ blasts 
side of human nature. It | ~“~a << 477 |)/ “ [ \ Lt /such sensational tales, 
is a book that deserves | <~1# | S\'T| | For after Jill Coker, 


to be read not only for | 


fail to be useful to all 
who in various ways are | 
engaged in thwarting | 
criminals and checking | 
crime. 





A Liquid Lexicon. 
Of the making of cock- 


R. pe Frevry, who | 
gives information about | 
seventeen hundred, | : 
claims no finality for his | 
list. They are, he tells us, 

being still invented from | 
day today, and his cata- | 
logue, though tolerably | 
exhaustive, does not in- 


“THE QUESTION IS, MY BOY, ARE YOU ABLE TO SUPPORT HER IN THE 
STYLE IN WHICH MY FATHER-IN-LAW EXPECTED ME TO SUPPORT HER 
MOTHER?” 





























formidable but attrae 
‘tive young woman, had 
,started in her boat to) 
hunt forsunken treasure, = 
_all the signals are down’ 
for dramatic disasters’ 
and nothing with a real; 
thrill in it ever happens, 
True that after the ex-| 
pedition returned the 
villains of the piece have 
a brief innings, but this 
is brought to an abrupt 
close by a parson wield- 
inga mop. I suspect Mr. 
Sracpoo.e of laughi 
up his sleeve. But if 
story is lacking in ine 
dent I can nevertheless 
declare that to read of 
Jill in her boat is to ad- 


~\ 
s 
c 








clude fancy drinks such as “Slings,” as that would make his 
book too large. Whether one indulges in this insidious 
beverage or not, 1700 Cocktails for the Man Behind the Bar 
(HEINEMANN, 5/-) is full of matter for thought. Personally I 
have found the “few words of advice” to the cocktail-mixer 
both interesting and suggestive, especially the earnest 
injunction: “Never be drawn into any political or other 
argument, as this will not only be the means of losing 
custom but quite likely your job as well.” A careful study 
of the nomenclature of cocktails fully bears out the wis- 
dom of this counsel. I failed to find a single one of these 
drinks which was named after a politician; ‘“ Cabinet,” 
“Congress” and “Liberal” occur, but the nearest approach 
—and it is not very near—to specific personal reference is 
to be found in “Simple Simon.” All the same I should not 
be surprised if “Belisha Beacon” were to be substituted 
for “Orange Baby” or “Orange Blossom Special.” 


Spade Work. 
I have read all Mr. R. C. Woopruorpr’s books, from 
his most excellent Public School Murder onwards, and to 


me he has the great merit of not compelling his readers 














bes wallow in streams of gore. Additionally his characters 


mire the way in which 
Mr. Stacroo.e handles both the lady and her craft. 

















Hope for Rabbits. 

Many a man who has striven vainly through the years, 
at great expense of both money and energy, to acquife 
the secret of success at golf will be relieved to hear that 
the secret will be available in about a week’s time in handy 
form at three-and-sixpence. I do not believe that anyone | 
who has read and thoroughly digested the contents of | 
Golf Rules and Decisions (METHUEN), originally compiled | 
by F. 8S. SHenstone and now revised by J. BrucE KERR, 
need ever again fear defeat at the hand of mortal foe. One} 
has only to recall the number of matches one might have 
claimed under the rule whereby “if the opponent give 
wrong information as to the number of strokes he has 
played he shall lose the hole” to realise how truly it may | 
be said of golf that Knowledge is Power. Essentially @ 
book to be kept to oneself. 


ES 
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“When you find the big bacon merchants trying to peddle string 
and wrapping paper round their customers, something obv 
is wrong.” —Daily Paper. 


Some of the customers take such a lot of doing up. 












































' announces a head- 


wouldn’t be? 


| taught us,” says a 


| “ that 


when he wrote :— 


| Brownine wrote 
| it! 
| party of skating 


| cently planned to 
| drive a coach on 
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Tuis year occurs the centenary of the 


| revolver. Hopes are entertained that 


gunmen will celebrate it quietly. 


* & 
* 


“Thieves Surprised by Junior Clerk 


are in favour of letting him do it if he 
gets any fun out of it. 


& & 

* 
Two postcards posted in Germany 
in 1914 have just been delivered 
at Weeley, Essex. It is only fair 


to say that they were not marked 
“ Urgent.” 


Burglars at the homes of newly- 
married couples have taken all the 
wedding-presents. They might really 
have been content with the duplicates. 

& # 
* 


A palmist says that a person’s future 
activities can be determined from a 
study of his hands. But in the case of 





Working Late,” 


line. And who 


= & 
* 
“ RUMPELMAYER 


woman-writer, 
it was of 
chestnut-cakes 
that SwINBURNE 
was really thinking 


‘ How mad and bad 
and sad it was, 

But O! how it 
was sweet!’” 


And 
taught 


fool 
that 


some 
us 


% & 
& 
In the North a 


enthusiasts re- 


the ice but found 
that it was too 
thin. So the whole 
thing fell through. 


* & 
* 





A golfer des- | 
cribes how in South | 
Africa he was sur- | 
rounded by ba- 
boons with only a | 
No. 1 iron in his 
hands. Competi- | 
tors in important | 
tournaments have 
often complained 
of much the same 





experience. 
** Wife (inspecting husband's portrait), “No, WE SHALL HAVE TO GO FURTHER 
: BACK THAN THIS FOR ME TO LIKE IT.” 
And speaking of a, 





| certain bookmakers 
it is wiser to keep 


, an eye on his feet. 


= 2 
* 


“More statues,” 
| declares a writer, 
| “should be placed 
jin the middle of 
ornamental 
ponds.” But so 
very few orna- 
mental ponds are 
deep enough. 


= & 
* 


Some plants, we 
are told, derive 
benefit from the 
ruse of artificial 
light. The electric- 
ilight plant is one 
| of them. 


} 
' 





* 
* 


Domestic _ ser- 
vants are becom- 
ing taller, we read. 
But this does not 
necessarily mean 
that they will stay 


longer. eo 


“Gambler 
|\Smashes Tape 
| Machine,” reads a 
|headline. He was 
jone of those who 
|don’t believe in 
| breaking the news 
| gently. 


i 
* & 
| * 





| “What really is 
ithe function of 
| wall-paper ?” asks 
jan architect. To 
| hold the brickwork 
_} of modern bunga- 





| golf an estimate that there are over 
| thirteen million worms on an eighteen- 
| hole golf-course has just been based on 


a computation of the average number 
found in a square yard. It would 


| be interesting to have this stated in 


terms of early birdies. 


+ & 
* 


A Californian scientist says that he 


, can rearrange the atoms in metais. We 


A train which should have stopped 
at Queen’s Road, Peckham, the other 
evening, went on to Peckham Rye 
instead. The driver seems to have had 
ideas beyond his station. 


* & 
* 
“Men who go about with their hands 
in their trouser - pockets have weak 


characters,” asserts a psychologist. Or 
weak braces. 





VOL. CLXXXVIII, 


lows together, of course. 
* & 
* 
A Rumanian girl is seven feet high and 


still growing. A successful career as a 
lady-lamplighter seems to be indicated. 


¥ & 
* 








Among winter sports casualties we | 
hear of several cases of yodeller’s | 


throat. 
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we at a hundred-and-two 


_ completely unnoticed—com 
| three-line paragraph on the last 
_ Bast Essex Oyster-Fishermen’s 
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Centenarian News. 


THE that Mr. Joun Brron, of North Bay, Ontario, 
wicenast bio one-hundred-and-eleventh birthday by 
giving demonstrations of needle-threading serves once again 
to draw public attention to the unsatisfactory position of 
centenarians in the home country. Mr. Sebastian Roup, 
President of the Centenary Club (the “Old Hundredth”), to 
whom I s yesterday, was ae in his demand for 
rn reat nh a7 mad of the whole question. 

“The ige of British centenarians,” he said, “has 
never been lower. Re of the activities of hundred- 
year-olds all over the world fill the pages of the news- 
papers day after day, and never a mention—never so much 
as a word, mind you—-of the achievements of our own most 
ancient men. It is deplorable, deplorable!” 

Mr. Roup is a hundred-and-eight, though he looks 
hardly a day over a hundred, and his voice would do credit 
to a man ten or even fifteen years his junior. 

“It all began with that Zaro Aca fellow,” he went on 
bitterly, “with his preposterous claims and his trapesing 
about the world like a silly schoolboy. Since then nobody 
can spare a word for anyone but Turks rowing boats at a 


 hundred-and-twenty and Abyssinians marrying again at 


a hundred-and-twelve. I wonder this Mr. Biron got a 
notice with things in the state they are to-day.” 

I asked him whether he could hold out any hope of 
British centenarians eventually regaining their rightful 
position as the spryest men of their age in the world. 

“We could do it,” he said earnestly, his fine grey eyes 
kindling with the flame of true patriotism. ‘I believe we 
could do it in ten years if only we had the loyal co-operation 
of every man and woman over ninety in the country. But 
can we get it? Can we conquer the apathy and ignorance 
that seem to lie like a pall over the potential centenarians 
in our midst, and force them to realise the grave responsi- 
bility that may soon be theirs? I cannot tell, but I pray 
that it may be so.” 

I said that I too prayed that it might be so. 

“There can be no doubt,” Mr. Roup continued, “that 
the standard of centenarian performance has gone up 
enormously in the last few years. Less than a decade 
ago to read a few lines from the morning paper on one’s 
hundredth raiiseyy d was enough to secure immediate 
recognition from the Press—not just a line, mind you, 
but a proper interview, with questions on the Modern Gir! 
and the value of hard work. And I’ve known a walk to the 
ain double headlines in a 
don e But now ! Worthless! Beneath 
contempt! You'll hardly believe it, but the cold bath I 
took on my hundred-and-seventh birthday passed off 
y except for a miserable 

of The Colchester and 
zette. 1 might as well 


_ never have had the bath.” 





| for the cause. I wi 


I said that I had no idea things had come to such a pass. 
“Well, there it is, and there’s no good our shutting our 
eyes to the facts. The position is serious, but there is no 
need to despair. I believe we have got the right material 
in this country to-day. I believe we have men with the stuff 
of world-beaters in —men who might one day, if they 
would ony exe themselves a chance, be threading needles 
at twice Mr. Brrcn’s age. The difficulty is to get hold of 
them, and to get hold of them in time. What is the use of 
members of this club, for which one hundred is, as you know, 
the minimum age for qualification—what is the use of them 
coming to me Ser 1 ‘Mr. Roup, let me do something 
learn to skate and be the first cen- 





tenarian to cut a figure eight on the Richmond Ice-Rink’?. 
You can't learn to skate at a hundred-and-six. There ign'¢ 
time. “a 
* Besides,” he added with a shudder, “I’ve tried it, 
“No, no,” he went on after a while, “ you can’t be a fi ute: 
class centenarian nowadays if you wait till you're a hundred 


before you begin to think about it. It’s the best men iq 
the nineties we want to get hold of. Make them realige 
their responsibility, their duty to their country, form them 
into a team, train them carefully and in ten years’ ¢ 
there'd be no centenarians in the world to touch them,” 
“And how are you going to pick your team?” I asked. 
He handed me a m9 of paper. “I’ve had these question 
printed,” he explained, “ and I’m going to send them round 
to all the most promising of our younger nonagenariang, 
I hope when I get the answers I shall be able to put my 
finger on the men we want.” s 
examined the paper with interest. “Do you know,” 
I said, “I think I'll ask Mr. Punch to look at this. He’sa 
nonagenarian himself; and I think a good many of his 
readers will be interested too.” 


ek 


hep ae RRS 5 


So here (with Mr. Roup’s permission) it is:— 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 


(For CANDIDATES OVER NINETY.) 
. Name. ; 
. Date of Birth (fer Press purposes), 
. Real Date of Birth. 
. (a) Can you thread needles ? 
(6) Do you expect to be threading needles at 112? 
Do you remember NAPoLEon ? a 
. Do you think Naro.son, if alive, would remember 
you 4 : 
. Are you (a) married ; or (6) willing to marry, if reque 
to do so by the Association in, say, 1965 ! 
. Do you have a cold bath every morning ? 
. Why not? 
. (a) Do you think you could walk six miles 
breakfast ? 
(6) Would you try, for the honour of your country 
11. (a) Have you ever had a day’s illness in your life? ~ 
(b) If s0, would you be prepared under certain cireum- 
stances to deny it? 
12. Do you view with any favour the suggestion that yo 
should (a) go up in a balloon on your hundredth 
birthday ; (b) come down in a parachute on yout 
hundred-and-first ? 
13. If not, what is the use of you? 
14. How many descendants have you? [N.B.—Candia 
giving a really surprising answer to this qu 
may be excused Question 13.| g 
15. (a) Do you regard the tendency to send people 
impertinent questionnaires as one of the 1 
distressing features of present-day life ’ 
(6) If so, good. H. 


cea SN SH FONE 
he hehe ARE 





Prominent Arrivals from the Continent. 

“ Air-liners from the Continent were unable to land at Cro 
and came down at Biggin Hill, safely discharging their 

They consisted of a West Yorkshire Road Car Co. ‘bus, a 

lorry, a light waggon, a light van, and three private motor-cars. 

Yorks. Paper. 





For Bloomsbury Only. 

“Beauty Cuvrure—Hicusrow SHarinc—Manicvure.” 

Hairdresser's Adu. 

7 If you send us a sketch of your dial we will endeavour to 

you.”—Anaswer to Correspondent in Wireless Paper. 
Provided, of course, we like it. 
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The Case of the Pursuit. 


“Fotiow that car!” cried the Great 
Detective, and he made to jump into 
the taxi. 

The taxi-driver said, ‘What car?” 

“He’s a detective,” cynically ob- 
served the Great Detective’s friend, 
J. Smith, addressing the taxi-driver 
from the pavement. ‘You can’t argue 
with a detective.” 

“Ho yus I can,” declared the taxi- 
driver with enthusiasm, clambering 
out of his seat. 

The Great Detective cried again in 
_a loud commanding tone: “Follow 
| that car!” 
| The car in question was a bright 
_ yellow sports model, driven by a very 
pretty girl in a red béret, with a middle- 


device I refer to is a system of pulleys, 
levers and gears, all of hair-trigger 
delicacy, so arranged that when they 
are connected to the stem of the 
painter's brush every movement he 
makes with it is exactly repeated by 
another brush behind the board he is 


ting. 

“Well, if you think the piece of fluff 
‘as got that perishin’ mangle in ’er car,” 
said the taxi-driver heavily, “you can 
think again.” 

“No,” said the Great Detective, “all 
I wish to ask her is what she knows 
about the recent theft of the plans of 
the device. The inventor, a Mr. 
Robinson——” 

“Good old Heatu! 
was,” J. Smith said. 


I thought it 
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f ing the picture on to the The Great Detective assumed an ex. | 
yg oO hisiear oie Now the pression tous and stern. “Your} 


refusal,” he said, feeling in his poe ¥ 
and pulling out a pound-note, ‘ : 
volves you in a very heavy respor 
bility. You saw — the — beside he 
was wearing a top-hat. I m ; 
tioned it. Now what dons te 
8 t?” 

‘A bowl of goldfish,” said J. Sm 

“A funeral,” said the Great Dete 
tive in a tone of deep significang 
“The revolting cynicism of being drive 
to a funeral in a yellow car will s 
you the kind of person we have t 
deal with. Whose funeral were the 
going to? Can we doubt that se 
appalling thing is about to happe 
God grant that we may not be t 
late. Follow that car!” 

The taxi-driver appeared to 












aged man in a top-hat 
sitting beside her. 

The taxi-driver gazed 
after it dubiously. “I 
don’t see what you want 

to follow a car like that 
| for,” he said. 
_  “There’s reason in 
_ those words, old boy,” 
J. Smith said to the 
| Great Detective. “As 
an old but under-valued 
| resident of this neigh- 

bourhood I si 
| “Nevertheless,” said 

the Great Detective, 
“that happens to be the 
car I wish to follow. It 
contains a young woman 
whom I am anxious to 
interrogate about the 
ease of the Inn-Sign 
Invention. The speed 
with which she drove off 








> 





Jones (to Verger). “1 say, SmR, DO YOU MIND ASKING MY WIFE IF 
IT'S TIME FOR THE JOINT TO GO IN THE OVEN?” 


n 


wavering. ‘ Wadge 
mean —they're off 
do someone in?” 
asked. 
“Can we doubt it?” 
“Certainly we can, 
said J. Smith. “Asang 
resident, I repeat——" 
“T will give you 
und,” said the 
tective to the 
driver, “if you 
follow that car, 
another when we cate 
it.” 
The taxi-driver took’ 
the note and c 
it suspiciously. Then he 
said in a grudging : 
“TI dessay duty calle 
and clambered back 
with it to his seat. 
The Great Detecti 
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when she saw me coming leads me to 
suppose that her conscience is steeped 
| in guilt.” 

| “Now that is where I have the ad- 
vantage of you, old boy,” said J. Smith, 
“as usual. I know all about her con- 
science. She——” 

“Wadger mean, Inn Sign ?” inquired 
the taxi-driver in the tone of one who 
smelleth the bottle afar off. 

“What I have called the Inn-Sign 
Invention,’ the Great Detective re- 
plied at once (for he was always ready 
to instruct), “‘is a device of considera- 
ble intricacy invented for the use of 
painters of inn-signs. You will have 
observed that an inn-sign as a rule 
bears on one side of its board a picture 
which is identically repeated on the 
other. A moment's thought will tell 
you that this involves a certain amount 
of drudgery for the artist, because even 
if he paints one side of the board while 
in the full flush of inspiration the pro- 


“A Mr. Evacustes Robinson,” the 
Great Detective corrected coldly, 
“had them stolen from him not long 
ago——” 

“It was a put-up job,” said J. 
Smith at once. ‘He had them stolen 
purposely. He couldn’t bear the sight 
of them any longer. No man of 
sensibility could. Besides, his wife 
wanted room in the house for a little 
furniture.” 

_“ As it happens, I recovered them for 
him. But by a curious and significant 
coincidence I recovered them from a 
man in a top-hat, and I fancy the 
precious pair in that car—— But we 
are wasting time,” the Great Detec- 
tive broke off to observe; and he cried 
again to the taxi-driver: “ Follow that 
car: 

“It’s gorn now,” the taxi-driver said 
with a fatalistic air, folding his arms 
and leaning against his cab. “You 
shoulda told me before.” 





flung open the door 
the taxi, but J. Smith laid a hand ¢ 
his arm. 
“You forgot, as usual, old boy,” 
J. Smith, “to ask for my opinion. As 
an old resident of this district, knowing 
every pretty girl within a radius of five 
miles, I could have told you that the 
young woman was merely driving 
father a few hundred yards to his office, 
and that she would be back in three 
four minutes.” 
And indeed the yellow car, with # 
girl alone in it, was at this moment] 
completing the circle and drawing Up} 
behind the taxi. The taxi-driver 
this as well as the others in the mi 
beside the driving-seat, and 
to make the best of a bad job. 
drove off instantly with the Gre 
Detective’s pound-note. 
J. Smith took in the situation at 
glance. ‘Follow that taxi!” he ¢ 
pulling the Great Detective after @ 
into the car. R.M 
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“"AVING PLANNED TO ROB YER FLAT, Miss, I "AVE TAKEN THE LIBERTY OF BRINGING A CHAPERON FOR YER.” 
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Graphology for All. 





THERE is no more fascinating hobby 
than the science of graphology. By its 
aid one is able to divine with uncanny 
accuracy the characters of one’s friends 
and correspondents from their hand- 
I am shortly publishing an 
excellent manual on the subject, but 
in the meanwhile the following hints 


| may interest the novice. The examples 


are all actual specimens taken from 
letters submitted to me. 


A. tr 9 pa oo | man Ht 

An infallible sign of a deceitful 
nature. The writer is also evidently 
prone to idleness. (Obviously writes his 
letters in an arm-chair, balancing the 
pad precariously upon his knee.) 


B. has Me 
we ot 4 No ts 


Another liar, still idler than the last. 
(Letter almost certainly written in 


bed.) 
c. Received yore Utter 


(This specimen was caked with mud.) 


Indicates a lover of country rather 
than of town life. A simple son of 
the soil, possibly rather uncleanly in 
personal habits. 


D. Gar back Of fhe nrmmatirs 8, thy 
A careless spendthrift nature is indi- 
cated by this scrawl. The writer is 
probably not too particular about his 
personal obligations. 


E. This specimen was illegible owing 
to smears of egg and marmalade. The 
writer is revealed as the sort of person 
who is always in a hurry. Perhaps 
somewhat addicted to gluttony. (Does 
not stop eating even to attend to his 
correspondence. ) 


F,  Whare you com pal druaks coffin Roun 
Hos yor Gof Ging reap faker 


The handwriting of a good sporting 
type of man, fond of a mild gamble. 
A certain independence of spirit is also 
shown here. 


G .. . unless you send by 
return a cheque in full pay- 
ment .. ; 


Even typewriting cannot conceal the 
fact that the writer of this letter is 
cursed with a mean, petty and ava- 
ricious spirit. A certain obstinate 
determination to achieve his object 
despite numerous past failures is the 
only redeeming trait. 


H. Leave 5000 IN Notes. iF NoT 


A very unpleasant type of hand- 
writing. No intellectual or moral 
stability. The writing of many crim- 
inals and mental degenerates has this 
characteristic. 


I. The Editor regrets that he is unable 


A harsh and almost brutal nature is 
shown here. Surprising lack of 
artistic sense and judgment, particu- 
larly in the field of literature. 


Compare the letters you receive with 
the above specimens and you will 
astound your friends by your estimates 
of their characters. Indeed it may 
safely be predicted that most of them 


will remain your friends no longer. 








“EncournaGiIne THE Steam Waqgon.” 
Motor Paper. 


With little soft cooing noises, or what ? 
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Cure for Rheumatism. 


Yes, to-day, reader, we are going to 
do you even more good than usual. For 
I gather that you have rheumatism too. 

A slight but obstinate attack in the 
elbow has led me to this fascinating 
theme. The left elbow. Not, as you 
uncharitably suppose, my drinking 
elbow but my telephoning elbow. For 
I always telephone with my left ear. 
I could no more telephone with my 
right ear than I could use a fork in the 
right hand. Do you find this too? And 
what does it mean ! 

I had not given much thought to 
rheumatism before, but as soon as I 
began to inquire what one did about it 
I was shocked to find that almost 
everyone I know seems to have 
rheumatism from time to time. And, 
what is more cheering, everybody, 
whether he has rheumatism or not, 
knows an infallible remedy for it. 

And so, I say, I gather that you have 
rheumatism too. What do you do 
about it? 

I will tell you what I do. The first 
remedies recommended to me were the 
simplest. My first adviser said simply, 
“Get a pennyworth of flowers of 
sulphur and sprinkle some in your 





sulphur in their socks and by this 
device avoided rheumatism. 

“This,” I thought, “is easy.” I have 
been walking in sulphur ever since. 
But I still have rheumatism. 

The next remedy sounded even more 
like sorcery. Nutmegs. You buy two 
common nutmegs from the grocer, the 
lady said, and tie them round your 
knees. You carry two common nut- 
megs in a trouser-pocket, the gentle- 
man said. It must be twoo—one will not 
work. My gentleman friend said that 
he has never had rheumatism since he 
carried two nutmegs. I bought two 
nutmegs and I have had rheumatism 
ever since. 

Then one day my attention was 
drawn to the iodine amulet or locket, 
which was worn by my son upon 
his chest, next to the skin, and sus- 
— by a string round his neck. 

Nn cross-examination he revealed that 
all the boys at his school wear iodine 
amulets by order of the school author- 





rheumatism; but it is perfectly true 
that I have not had Bright’s Disease, 
pneumonia, synovitis, scrofula or Vin- 
cent’s Itch since I wore the charm. — 

Meanwhile I have met with surprise 
and delight very many citizens who 
wear one too, ——T two or three 
ladies who ‘“‘swear by them.” In one 
household I know, every living soul, 
including the dog, is unostentatiously 
decorated in this manner. Well, I 
suppose it’s all right; but not so long 
ago any ladies who recommended the 
poorer classes to carry magic nutmegs, 
iodine or powders on their persons as 
charms against infirmity or pestilence 
would have been burned for witches. 

However, I repeat, once I start 
believing I will believe anything. And 
I too now “swear by” my modest 
prophylactic; for I know that iodine is 
found in seaweed, I am, imaginatively, 
festooned with wholesome seaweed, 
and I keep on telling myself that I am 
as healthy as a Brighton boatman. 
But I still have rheumatism. 

Why, by the way, has no one ever 
called a daughter “Iodine” (“the 
violet-coloured’’) or written a Tenny- 
sonian poem upon that beautiful name, 
as thus :— 


The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks, 


Thou shalt make a man of me: 
On my breast forever be, 
Iodine ! 


4 Iodine, matism can be cured by a serum pr 
i socks.” And he mentioned a number And there are flowers of sulphur in my socks, ace from the poison from a bad toot 

3 of hearty nonagenarians who had Iodine ; My informant did not know whose tooth 
; tramped along the path of life with Dusky daughter of the sea, 


But let us return to rheumatism. 

The next thing was the two threads 
of red silk, which one binds round the 
stomach. Not blue silk—not red cotton. 
Red silk. The only objection to this 
cure is that it makes dressing even 
more lengthy and complicated. One 
is always leaving the iodine amulet 
and the red silk in the bathroom, and 
by the time one has retrieved same, 
undressed and put them on, poured 
sulphur into the socks and transferred 
the nutmegs to the other trousers, the 
breakfast has been taken away. More- 
over, with all these new duties one 
tends to drift into bad habits and 
neglect the care of the hair. 

The next lady who knew about 
rheumatism said that people who are 
constantly stung by bees are delight- 
fully free from rheumatic affections. 


I hear too that the poisonous b 
of the Black Mamba and rattlesnake 
make one forget all about rheumatism, 

After these remedies it was an anti. | 
climax to be told that I have only te} 
eat a great quantity of celery and take} 
continual Turkish baths. I have not. 
had time to try these yet. Some people | 
seem to think that a rheumatic sufferer 
becomes automatically a man of leisure, | 
able to spend the whole time dressing 
himself up like a cannibal totem or 
sitting in a steam-bath masticating t 
tougher roots of the earth. One lad 
told me that I could easily do my work 
in a Turkish bath. Ha! That will show 
you the sort of place which is held by } 
the profession of letters in our land. } 

I still have rheumatism. And I have 
now reluctantly turned to the more 
orthodox purveyors of balm. That is! 
to say, on the advice of friends I hay 
rubbed into the affected part Acidici 
Alko, Urico, Rheusol, Og, Onzice and 
Kilrume. 1 am taking regularly Filk, | 
Areuma, Twingo, Uridel and Flithane. | 
I dissolve several sets of salts or’ 
powders in my tea and thrust the 
elbow into a gas-fire or oven for ten’ 
minutes before bed. 

I still have rheumatism. 

The latest information is that rheu- | 
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it had to be. I have far too few of 
own to dedicate one of them to a me 
left elbow. 
Failing all else, I propose to try 
little magic of my own. I have a 
mysterious conviction that a ; 
door-key hung down the back w 
be beneficial. Cloves, I believe, h 
healing properties, and, wrapped 
gauze and worn behind the ear, mig 
easily, I feel, do the trick. Or the ¢ 
of a Brazil-nut carried in the waiste 
pocket ; or a few pages from Bradshe 
Railway Guide soaked in milk 
swallowed at midnight; or a twig 
two from an old Christmas-tree boil 
in brandy and twined in the back 
I have hope still. But I still h 
rheumatism. What do you think? 
A. P.H 


P.S.—I forgot to say that s¢ 
extraordinary fellow said I ought | 
make drastic alterations in my 
Ridiculous ass! 
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an Bee-keepers, she said, thrust their 

; ities. The boy wasa little vague about hands into the hives in order to pro- _ “The celebrated Dying Swan was exectit 

4 the , of the thing. He said voke the healing attentions of the little Y Sheila Carroll, aged five years, 
# simply: “It prevents diseases.” creatures, And she mentioned a faint ‘°Y “h@tminsly done.”—Auatralian 
Ka No one outdo me in simple rumour that some Harley Street man A coup de grace in fact. 
& i | a. Res aay ty the lad’s lump of was at work upon a bee-sting ointment. —«y wit! allow no one to say a word 
a: . "de es wore it fora fortnight. Now | Meanwhile I have ordered a bee. Admiral Beatty. A pea of superb flavour ang 
Es | oo ~— see to school and I have But I am not sure that I would not sturdy habit.”"—Daily Paper. | 
& 1 yoneotmyown. Istillhave prefer to go on with the rheumatism. At its best when shelled. 
G5 
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Film Fan. 
Author. “No, 1v’S ONLY THE KNOCK AT THE DOOR AT THE END THAT’S MINE NOW.” 











“AND TO THINK YOU WROTE THE SCENARIO TO THAT WONDERFUL FILM ALL YOURSELF!” 








Impromptu. 





A FEw months ago I made an “ im- 
promptu” speech at our Literary 
Society that caused rather a furore. 
Not that it was a particularly remark- 
able speech, but the other members 
were so surprised to hear me speak at 
all (I have the reputation of being 
one of those strong silent men) that 
they all nudged one another and said, 
“ Hidden depths ” and “ Fancy old Boko 
coming out like this!” and that sort 
of thing. They didn’t know that the 
speech was not impromptu at all, but 
that I had spent three weeks rehears- 
ing it in front of a looking-glass. They 
did not know that behind my slightly 
eynical smile lurked fear, or that my 
heart, after turning into a pat of butter, 
had slithered into my shoes. 

So it was unfortunate that I should 
sit next to Jones at the Old Boys’ 
dinner and that he should bring up 
the subject of my Literary Society 
success and ask me if my speech had 
been impromptu. I told him that it 
was, 

“I’m supposed to be speaking to- 


night,” said Jones, “ but I can’t stand 
up, so you will have to do it.” 


“Certainly,” I replied graciously. 
“ Always glad to help a pal out of a 
hole.” Which just shows that I was 
pretty far gone. You know what 
these old school dinners are like. The 
chaps you knew in their beautiful 
youth have grown up into such a col- 
lection of calf-heads that you’ve simply 
got to forget somehow. 

With a vague idea that I must clear 
my head a bit if I were to do myself 
justice, I ordered a large black coffee. 
It was good coffee and it cleared my 
head. Unfortunately it cleared my cour- 
age away as well, and five minutes later 
I was staring glassily in front of me. 

Then I remembered an adage I heard 
years ago: “If you can’t think what 
to talk about when you rise to say a 
few words, tell a funny story.” 

I smiled again, but not for long. 
Rack my brain as I would, I could not 
think of a funny story. I could think 
of the beginning ofa lot of funny stories, 
and the end cf a lot of other funny 
stories, but I couldn’t think of a com- 
plete funny story. I tried fitting the 
end of one of the funny stories I couldn’t 


think of the beginning of to the begin- 
ning of one of the funny stories I 
couldn’t think of the end of, but the 
effect was perfectly foul. 

Then I got another idea. Why not 
a bit of poetry? After all, whatever 
people may say about poetry, it is jolly 
useful for speakers who can’t. I made 
up my mind just to say a word or so 
about how glad I was to have the 
privilege of speaking to so large and 
distinguished a gathering of Old Boys, 
and then quote the whole of the old 
school song. I didn’t know the words, 
of course, because they are Latin, and 
I got over that complaint a long time 
ago, but the song was printed in full 
on the back of the programme. 

I perked up a good deal. Just about 
time, too, because the principal speaker 
was running down. 

“I mustn’t keep you any longer,” 
he concluded, “ because there are other 
speakers, so I will finish by quoting the 
words of a song that is very dear to 
allofus... .” 

I crept out into the night. Not until 
a week later did I hear that Jones had 
never been asked to speak at all. He 
was thinking of some other dinner. 
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“ AH, YOU NEVER WAS IN SERVICE, WAS YER? 
MAN AGAIN.” 


Wet, I was, AND IT'S A PLEASURE TO BE CURSED BY A REAL GENTLE- 








Ballade, Inspired by a Remark Overheard 
at a Party. 


I've had a thoroughly exciting time 
With sport, Society, politics and war, 
Few were the mountains that I did not climb 
Before I took to aviation more; 
But, though my claims to fame none could ignore 
And though I've satisfied my every wish, 
I’m proudest of my literary lore: 
1 once saw Eprra Srrwett buying fish. 


I’ve scattered many a rouble, mark and dime 
In towns from Brady’s Gulch to Bangalore, 
And, having heard full many a midnight chime, 

Of anecdotes I have a pretty store; 

Lord’s still discusses my tremendous score ; 
I’ve danced with Miss Gertruda Garbo-Gish. 

And once I saw Beisua plain—yes, Horr-! 
1 onge saw Eprru Srrweit buying fish! 


All things considered, were it not a crime 
Did I not share my knowledge? What's it for 
But to enlarge man’s grasp of the Sublime ? 
So when I hear some fat portentous bore 
Making a ring of victims almost snore 








With empty boasts, I faintly whisper ‘ Pish!”’ 
Then leap upon him with the angry roar: 
“T once saw Eprra Strwet buying fish!” 


Envoi. 


Prince, I am happy in the deep heart’s core, 
Fate brought me butter in a lordly dish, 
Forgive me if I’ve mentioned it before: 


I once saw Eprra Srrweut buying fish. J. 0.8. 


ee 








As Others Hear Us. 


Discussing the Fiancée. 
“WELL, what did you think of her?” t 
“Of course, they've all got this terrific poise nowadays, | 
haven't they?” } 
“Yes, I noticed that too. But I quite liked her.” 
“Oh, I quite liked her too. The hat was a mistake.” 
“The hat was a mistake but the frock was good. Woul@] 
boat it was a perm. or natural when she took off her : 
at?” c 
“A frightfully good perm.” 
“Well, dear, I can only say that poor Tony won't be} 
able to afford things of that kind when they ’re married, and 
I only hope she understands it, that’s all.”. 


























| thing, was she?” 


| thing, anyhow. 
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“Oh, Aunt Catherine, did you hate 
her?” 

‘“‘Aunt Catherine thought she was 
utterly mouldy. I’m certain she did.” 

“No, dear, I haven’t said that I Ll 
didn’t like her. On the contrary. I — 
dare say she’s a very nice girl indeed, 4 
though I think she looks a good deal . —— 
older than dear Tony.” | 

“Six months.” 

“Is that what she says, dear? [ 
hope she'll lose that irritating little 
cough of hers. It quite got on my 
nerves.” 

“It would be a great mistake if she 
were delicate. Poor darling Tony isn’t 
at all strong, and I never think it 
does for husband and wife both to be 
delicate.” 

“Mother, Tony’s perfectly strong.” 

“Darling, you're too young to re- 
member what a time I had with him 
when he was cutting his second teeth.” 

“TI must say I never thought Tony 
would choose that kind of a wife, did 
you? I mean—well, she’s so sort of 
tall, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, huge. Though I must say she’s 
got good eyes. Did you hear what she 
said ¢”” 

“Which ?” 

“About wanting to be near the fire. 
I thought that was rather funny, I 
must say. Tony does so hate a hot 
room.” 

“I’m thankful to say that I brought 
up all my children to like the fresh air.” 

“She wasn’t an only child or any- 


“No, because she said ‘My little 
niece,’ or something. I didn’t much 
like her voice—did you?” 

“Oh, my dear, they all talk like that 
nowadays. In that sort of voice, I 
mean, so that you can’t hear a single 
word, and when you do it’s all Ameri- 





Bookmaker’s Clerk. 
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“Au! E's “AD A PUZZLER LIKE—‘ FIVE-AND-SIX EACH WAY 


SEVEN-TO-FOUR ON.’ ” 
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can slang. 





“What's that, what’s that ? 
to be married to an American!” 

“Oh, Uncle Tom, are you awake? No, it’s all right— 
we’re only talking about Tony’s fiancée.” 

“Is that the girl he used to go to all those concerts with 
before Christmas ?” 

“No, no, no. That was all over ages ago, Uncle Tom. 
Besides, there was nothing in that at all. This one is terri- 
fically good at games. Nothing to do with concerts.” 

“Oh, nothing to do with concerts. Well, that’s a good 
Where's the newspaper, somebody?” 

“Naturally, Tony’s my only son and I feel very, very 
anxious about the future. I’ve always said that my 
children must go their own way; no one can ever say 
I’ve interfered with them, and I’m not going to say one 
word now.” 

‘Mother, d’ you think she’s frightful?” 

‘No, dear, I don’t want to say that. I’m old-fashioned, 
1 suppose. To my mind a man must choose his wife for 
himself, without advice from anybody. As I said to Tony 
before he ever proposed to this girl: ‘Make sure that she’s 
good, and a lady, and healthy, and intelligent, and that she’s 


Don’t tell me Tony’s going 





going to get on with your friends and relations, and you 
with hers—and then, my dear boy, if you feel that you can 
afford to marry —then I suppose there’s no help for it.’ ” 

“Well, they won’t have a bean between them, that’s 
one thing.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought—I daresay I’m quite wrong 
—but I shouldn’t have thought, somehow, that this was 
quite the kind of girl to manage on a very small income.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t know a thing about housekeeping. She 
said so. I must say I thought it was frightfully funny.” 

“Oh, the whole thing’s funny.” 

“Yes, that’s what I thought. 


I thought it was funny 
altogether.” 


seen sttcteaattin attain nstD 





“Well, dears, we may not quite understand what poor | 


dear Tony sees in this poor girl, but at least we can 
welcome her and make her feel how ready we all are to 
make the best of it.” E. M.D. 








A Tale of Old China. 


“We were also pleased to see Mrs. —-—, who had charge of the 
tea for years, doing her best to help.” 
Notice of Sale of Work in Welsh Parish Magazine. 
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At the Pictures. 

“Dirry Work” (New GALLERY). 

Norutne will induce me to speak of 
the new Ben Travers adaptation at 
the New Gallery as “another triumph 
for the old Aldwych gang.” It may or 
may not be a triumph, but it certainly 
isn't the work of the old Aldwych gang. 
Not, at least, as I understand the 

hrase. Of the original five only Mr. 

aLtpH Lynn and we oc 
Hare (so inappropriately named) re- 
main; and though Mr. Tom WALLS is 
intimately concerned with the film as 
Director, what, to your old Aldwych 
fan, is the use of that? His place 
should be on the screen, not behind it 
or in front of it or wherever else you 
like to imagine a director taking up 
his position. His absence means not 
only the loss of his own rich personality 
but also a definite diminution of the 
effectiveness of Mr. Lywn’s absurdities. 
Together they made so admirable a 
team that one was hard put to it to 
decide which of the two was really the 
life and soul of the party. Apart—well, 
watching either of them one is troubled 
by the conviction that it must after all 
have been the other. 


Most of the action of Dirty Work 
takes place in a Bond Street shop, the 
management of which have been mis- 
guided enough to give employment to 
Messrs. Lynn, Hare and (shades of the 
Aldwych!) Gorpon Harker. Jewels 
disappear from the shop 
and many strange things 
happen before the thieves 
are finally brought to 
book, through a mixture 
of luck and complete lack 
of judgment, by the daunt- 
less Three. Mr. RopErt- 
son Hare, for instance, is 
“prevailed upon” to play: 
the part of a burglar—a 
business which necessi- 
tates the removal of his 
cherished moustache 
(“My heart is in it!” he 
cries pathetically) and the 
trying-on of a number of 
wigs, in each of which he 
contrives to look more 
ridiculous than even he 
has ever looked before; 
and Mr. Lynn assumes 


an unwonted and prepos- Comet Pee. SS J. Rospertrson Hare. 
terous majesty asa bages Se ee a ee Gorpon James. 
policeman—so long, that snes ee Ok eRe ee Gorpon Harker. 


is, as he remembers to keep his eyeglass 
out of his eye. 

_ There are in fact Plenty of farcical 
situations in this film and enough 
amusing dialogue in the genuine Ald- 


wych manner to make it a ular 
entertainment. But it is far, I think, 
from being one of the best of the series. 
Mr. Gorpon HARKER seemed somehow 





THE CORRUGATED PANTS. 
Guy Holden. ..... Frep ASTAIRE. 


a little out of place and not his usual 
satisfying self, while there are a number 
of colourless and slightly tiresome 


minor parts, which it must have been a 
thankless task to play. And of course 





A BIG FOUR. 
RA Re aE. Rares Lynn. 


—and this is really the corner-stone of 
my complaint—no Tom Watts. 

ere is, however, a night-watch- 
man (Mr. Gorpon Jamgs) who should 
be seen. His eyes will thrill you. 










































“Tue Gay Divorce” (Caruroy 


Slick and accomplished dz 
some good tunes, a moderately amus 
story and visions of a Brighton th 
never was-on land or sea are what t 
visitor to The Gay Divorce at 
Carlton may expect to see. Those 
like musical comedy on the s 
should enjoy the film; it is one ¢ 
the better examples of its kind. B 
personally I am entirely unable 
appreciate this type of entertainment, 

hen the day of the coloured film 
last arrives, then, perhaps, yes; but 
black-and-white, definitely no. Eve 
when all the beauty of Hollywood 
arrayed before my eyes doing 
“Continental””—what a splendid 
that is!—I get no thrill; it all seems too 
artificial for words. Which points, 5 
doubt, to the lack of something im 
myself rather than in the performer 
or their producers. The fault, dear 
reader, lies not in our stars but in our. | 
selves. 

Frep Astaire has a lot to do an 
does it more than competently, while 
GIncER Rogers of the beautiful figure 
shows that she can dance “Contin | 
entally” and con brio. Mr. Epwarp 
Everett Horton and Miss ALOE 
Brapy are funny at times, and would | 
have been much funnier if they b 
been given more promising “lines” 
work with. But this is a musical 
comedy, and one has no right, I dare 
say, to expect the comedy to be as 
satisfying as the music. 


Included in the same: 
programme were % 
the worst and the 
coloured films I have yet 
seen. Not T'o-night, 
ephine baffles description 
for sheer stupid vulgarity. 
Baby Blues achieves some 
perfectly lovely effects 
colour composition. 
there is a cartoon, called, 
I think, A Dream Walk 
ing, which, though not 
Watt Disney, is extra- 
ordinarily funny. 

H. F. E. 


Registrar Fri 
Well, don’t you think you 
something to the nameé 
Haven't you heard of 
blesse obilge ?””—Daily Paper. 


We haven't, but we kne 
what he means. 


“ Mr 





“<The Iron Duke.’ Historical picture 
George Arliss at Waterloo.” 
Advt. in Evening Pa 


With the Duke of WeLLinaTon in 
name-part ? 
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“] HEARD THE DEAR CHILD SOBBING DURING MY DEATH-SCENE.” 
“Yrs, SHE FOUND THAT HER CHOCOLATES ALL HAD HARD CENTRES.” 








Super Sales Resistance. 


Hostititiges opened three months 


| ago when, on rushing off to keep an im- 
| portant business appointment, I found 





a keen-faced stranger on my door-mat. 
I was in a hurry, but he didn’t let that 
bother him. He led off with the 
weather, the state of business, and the 
fact that his name was George J. 
Wilson, and had seeped into the hall, 
still busily talking, before it came out 
that he was a representative of Messrs. 
Deskdelighte, Ltd., who sold files, 
rulers, rubber, pens, ink, paper—in 
fact everything necessary for the busy 
man-about-desk. Could he interest me 
in something? Would I care to . . .? 

No, I was sorry; I had all the desk 
requisites I needed. Wouldn’t I just 
look at———? No, I was in a hurry. 
Then might he show me——? No, he 
might not, and I should be terribly 
obliged if he would tell his boss—(Mr. 
Scrunchhammer was the Managing 
Director, he interpolated respect- 
fully)—that, quite apart from wasting 
my time, which I could see meant little 





to him, he was also wasting his sales- 
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man’s, because I didn’t want to, never 
should want to, and darn well wasn’t 
going to buy desk requisities. On that 
note we parted. 

The next skirmish occurred a week 
later. Just as I had settled deep into 
the day’s work in my study I was told 
that a Mr. Carruthers wanted me on the 
yhone. He would not tell his business 
etre that it was important and 
personal, but I learnt that he had given 
his name with all the flourish and 
assurance of a life-long friend of the 
family. Knowing how easy it is to 
acquire life-long friends of the family 
when a cocktail-party gets going good, 
1 hurried down to the phone. Mr. 
Carruthers, it seemed, was also a 
representative of Deskdelighte, Ltd. 
His Mr. Scrunchhammer, he said, was 
terribly grieved that I hadn’t been 
interested in the line of goods his firm 
were putting out. He had felt that 
they ought really to have explained 
to me at a proper interview and that 
the speaker, Mr. Carruthers, was the 
fellow to do it. When would it be 
convenient .. .? 

Well, we had a nice long argument 
over the phone, as a result of which I 


= a a a ee <a 





was unable to do any work that morn. 


ing, but I think I impressed on Mr. 
Carruthers that any visit would be 
quite useless. 


It didn’t, however, stop him coming 
next day, and, though I didn’t buy 807 


much as a piece of rubber, I lost nearly 
another morning’s work over it. 
During the following week I got 
letters every other day from Mr, 
Carruthers, and when I had finally 
disposed of him I began to get mesages, 
letters and phone-calls asking when @ 
Mr. Shaw could call and see me about 


fitting out my desk with all that @} 
All this } 


writer of books should have. — 
took up a good deal of my time, and 


incidentally I lost a job owing to being | 


very rude to another Mr. Shaw, an 


editor, who rang up to ask about @]— 


short-story. 


It was because I told my wife of this Be 
misfortune that I found one afternoon 


a stranger having tea in my drawing: 


room. Itwas Mr. Scrunchhammer’s owl |~ 
On getting his name my] 


Mr. Shaw, 


wife had refused to allow him to go 
without seeing me. As this see 


to fit in perfectly with his ideas too, 


they spent a pleasant hour-and-a- 
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together, talking, I gathered, about 
short-stories and india-rubber alter- 
nately. I wasted a lot more time get- 
ting rid of him. 

Finally a week ago, having caleu- 
lated up exactly how much of my 
writing hours Mr. Scrunchhammer had 
been responsible for taking from me, I 
decided to sacrifice a few more on my 
own account and went to see him in his 
office. I chose what I had ascertained 
privately was his busiest time and by 
refusing to tell my business to anyone 
but Big Shot Scrunchhammer himself, 
at the same time hinting that it was to 
do with a large order, I at last attained 
The Presence. 

Mr. Scrunchhammer didn’t seem 
very pleased to see me. By the end of 
five minutes, when [ had talked about 
nothing but the weather, he was getting 
pretty restless. By the end of ten 
minutes, when in true Oriental fashion 
I had got no farther than crops and the 
state of the Theatre, he was just 
exuding hate, I skilfully threw in a bit 
about desk requisites, as if from a fellow 
who owned hundreds of desks all as 
bare as a bishop's skull, to calm him 
down, and then went off on another 
tack. 

At the end of an hour I was still 
there—though only just. He had had 
secretaries in, bogus messages and fake 
phone-calls, but I had cireumvented 
him every time, even following him 
| into two other offices and back again. 
Finally, rather purple about the edges, 
he started to shout at me to the effect 
that if I didn’t want to give an order 
I was to get out. 

No one was then more surprised than 
I at this little misunderstanding. 

But I don’t want to buy anything,” 
[ said. I opened a suitease and 
rapidly began: ‘I write books for a 
living, and I have here copies of all the 
books | have ever written, No business- 
man should be without his hour of re- 
laxation and books such as | write will 
supply your long-felt want. And, more- 
over, at reasonable prices. Now here is a 
light humorous volume that will make 
no demands upon the brain. Tastefully 
| bound in red—should be at every bed- 
| side... . Here is a detective yarn—my 
very first book. A thrilling tale of plot 
and counterplot in the underworld, in 
which the evil machinations of an un- 
scrupulous gang of criminals are at 
last foiled by the clever wit of John 
Harrison, pigeon-fancier and private 
detective, at once places its author 
in the front rank of present-day 
novelists. That last, by the way, is 
the considered opinion of The Kirkeud- 
brightshire Beacon. Now this one is an 
epic of the soil, redolent with the atmo- 
sphere of the farmyard. ‘A masterly 
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“AND SHE SAYS TO ME, SHE SAYS, 


GENTLEMAN,’ AN’ I says, ‘An, Miss, THEM AS Jay’? KNOWS THEM AS 18 BETTER 
THAN THEM AS is KNOWS THEM AS ISN'T. 


Charivari 
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dissection of the soul of a cowherd,’ 
says T'he Daily Suppress. ‘Immense!’ 
says T'he Old Statesman. *. . . big... 
says The Month-End Review. *7} x5}, 
252pp. 7s. 6d. n.,’ says The Times 
Literary Supplement. . . .” 

Well, I kept it up till he looked like 
having a fit and was only just able to 
ask me what I meant by wasting his 
valuable time like that. So I told him 
that I had as much right in this free 
country to waste his valuable time as 


his minions had to waste mine, that 
even though he was still several hours 
to the good I was prepared to call it 
quits, and that anyway Life was just 
a bowl of raspberries. I then left by 
the emergency exit. 

Nobody has tried to sell me desk 
requisites since. A.A. 





“To Trade—A nice practice Piano for a 
Jersey Cow.”-—Advt. in Canadian Paper. 


No, thanks; our cows don’t play. 
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Kultur. 
Typical englisch Conversations for nordic Students. 
(Made in Germany.) 





XIIi.—in Park anv Zoo. 


Lord Smith. 1 have much pleasure in this brisque strol in 
the Park. 

Viscount Brown. What is so nice of a real englisch Park 
is how citizens are allowed to take steps on the grass. That 
is indeed amenable, eh ? 

Lord Robinson. So. Yes. 

Lord Smith. Lo! There are urchins in recreation. They 
play at Rogby. They scram down. Play up, I say! 

Viscount Brown. | am fond of perceiving the young 
—s about in the sunschine. It is a reminder of 
Spring shortly. 

Lord Robinson. Now we are arrived at the space for 
keeping live beasts in good preservation to be looked at. 
A men ie. Shall we pay each a schilling in full and 
stare at collection ? 

Viscount Brown. Oh yes! Do let us! 

Lord Smith. | interest myself no end in the zoological. 

[They pay over and pass through the turnkey. 

Lord Robinson. Over against us is the shed of apes. 
They prank about. Behold the Orang-utan! 

Viscount Brown. No, no, my friend, I pray, admit that 

u are rong. You are barking at the rong kettle of fisch, 

tell you! is a Chinpanzee. There is the certifikate. 

Lord Smith. Cast it a monkey-gnut. But it will not take 


it. Very well then, I have here a grape. That will be a 


luxury indeed for the quaint creature. 








Lord Robinson. Look, I say, it snivels the gorgeous morsel} 
to test whether it shall be bona-fide or no. a 
Viscount Brown. Here on this side sits a mandrill. 

Lord Robinson. Gracious me! How grotesque is its 
nozzle! 


Lord Smith. Indeed yes. All coloured very flaschily. Tt 
has a ferocious outlook. I say, what if such a one were @ 
squeeze between and place us allin jeopardy? Oh! = 

Viscount Brown. Come! That is enough of apes for just 


at the moment. They are not altogether pleasing animals, 


Let us emerge. , ae 
Lord Smith. Which are those noises? I am convineed 


that something horrible has been loosed and is laying 
waste. K 
Lord Robinson. Stupid! It is but the sealions blurting 
for their repast. We are now approaching their bath. 
Viscount Brown. Oh my! Great Scot! Did you also 
The sealion plunged from the cliff and munched the fiselt 
in middle air! e 
Lord Smith. The natation of these beasts is liable a 
much praise. They plunge with grace and swim most 
lithely. 
Lord Robinson. No wonder—note how they are slippery! 
Viscount Brown. Come, we are pressed for time if We 
would fain see all the show. Let us look towards 
penguings. [They continue to inspect. 








“It was amusing en passant to observe how the Queen's = 
just one poured-out cup of tea with a plate of sandwiches, wa 
taken into the presence by an elderly man, like Palmerston, if 
white tie supported by three gorgeous scarlet footmen.” 


From a Periodical. 
Ties were ties in those days. 
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“Wat's THE MATTER Wire youR UNCLES, Groner!” 
“SPRAINED HIS WRIST HOLING OUT IN ONE AND CAN'T SHOW ANYONE BOW THE SHOT WAS MADE.” 














The Beginnet’s Guide to 
Ski-ing. 


Outfit.-According to all the books 
about winter sports no clothes that you 
have ever worn before will be of the 
slightest use to you. You must equip 
yourself with such things as; 


1 pair of horse-hide mits. 

2 pairs of goat-wool socks. (Query: 
Do goats have wool ‘) 

3 pairs of horse-hair shirts. 

4 pairs of snake-fur braces. 


And so on to the finale of a rucksack 
which contains an ice-axe, a sextant, 
theodolite, illuminated compass, slide- 
rule (or logarithm tables), thermos 
flask, dog-biscuits (for rescuing St, 
Bernards), bandages, splints and a pair 
of crutches. 

A special paragraph is always de- 
voted to boots, It is generally agreed 
that these should be square in the toes, 
parabolic at the whe and at least 
three sizes too large. They must be 
dosed with bear-fat and shark-oil to 
make them snow-proof (it is well known 
that no shark ever lets the snow in) 
and lined with uncured skunk to make 


WTS ote 








them pinch-proof in hotel corridors. 
Double reversible two-ply welts, of 
course; and lace them with plaited 
iguana strippings. (Any of your old 
iguana strippings will do for this.) 

Now there is no doubt that this sort 
of list is very unnerving to the novice, 
It must make even the most thoughtless 
muse and consider whether i all 
ife in the Alps is not likely to prove 
altogether too complicated an affair, 

But then, on the other hand, there is 
your friend Davis who used to live in 
Switzerland and who says this is all 
nonsense, Gym shoes and an old pair 
of grey flannels were what he wore for 
ski-ing. All very confusing. 

But do stop a moment to let me get 
a word in p> da and say what I 
think about it all, Now then. 

Your friend Davia is not to be relied 
upon, Old grey flannels may be all 
very well for an old hand like him, but 
then he doesn't go slithering down 
mountain-sides on their venerable seat 
as you would do, No, you must put 

rey flannels right out of your mind. 
fou must not even toy with the idea 
of Harris tweeds, In fact you must 
shun Harris tweeds as though they were 
the plague. There is no material to 
which snow clings more readily, thickly 
and persistently than it does to real 





rough tweeds, So if you wear them 
you will come in from a run looking 
like a snow-man and soaked to the 


skin in spite of all your horse-hair | 


shirts and snake-fur braces. 

Yes, the books are sound enough on 
the outer garments question. The 
awine-skin suit they recommend 
(gadarene) is just what is needed for 
rushing down steep places. But not 
enough emphasis is laid on colour. 
scheme. 
about this and limit your choice to the 
following :— 


1. Black. 
2. Blacker. 
3. Blacker still. 
The funereal note is the only one to 


sound, Gaily-coloured scarves and 
pull-overs would be like the ribaldries 


You should be very careful | 





of a saxophone breaking in on some | 


majestic symphony, 


Before we finally abandon the im- 


portant trouser question there ia one | 


really useful tip I want to give you. 
No amount of bears’ fat and sharks’ oil 
will keep out the snow if you don’t 
strap the bottoms of your trousers over 
the tops of your boots, Or is it tuck 
them inside the boota! I always forget 
which. Anyhow, do one or the other, 
You will quickly discover which is 
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lf HAS COME AT LAST—THE APPLICATION OF THE AUXILIARY MOTOR TO 





THE SHIP OF THE DESERT, 








right and which wrong after a few 
minutes in deep snow. 


As regards the other things on the 
list the books are not so reliable. 
Rucksacks, for instance. All you will 
| ever have to take in your rucksack is a 

hard-boiled egg and two hotel sand- 

wiches. And if you bring a rucksack to 
accommodate these you will find you 
have also to carry the hard-boiled eggs 
and sandwiches of the rest of the party. 
_ Now one hard-boiled egg and two sand- 
| wiches make no very great burden, 
but ten eggs, twenty sandwiches, three 
cameras, two cardigans and Miss 
Simpson’s overcoat, which she brought 
by mistake, add up to something very 
considerable. And when you finally 
stagger on to the top of the mountain 
after a four-hours’ climb you will find 
that somebody's lunch is missing and 
you hav’ to give them yours instead. 

So my considered opinion about 
rucksacks is: Don’t bring one. Some 
silly fellow is sure to have one, and you 
can give him your egg and sandwiches 
to carry. And if he loses them, eat 
his. 

There are other items too on the list 
| which may be omitted or at least 
_ fashioned on more familiar lines and 
| from less fantastic materials. Those 
boots, for example and those plaited 


iguana lacings. But as you have 


already decided long ago to borrow 
everything from a cousin who is not 
going this year, I will leave it at that. 


Arrival at Port. 


THe wise man who is timing an 
obstacle race between tortoises will 
not expect to be astonished by an ex- 
hibition of speed. Nor will he antici- 
pate a rapid disembarkation at the port 
of Alexandria. 

It is not the first time that Monsieur 
Fracas has landed at Alexandria. Nor 
is it a foolish and incorrigible optimism 
that has induced him to arrange an 
important business appointment in the 
city for the very morning of his arrival. 
But it is the maiden voyage of the ship 
upon which Monsieur Fracas is travel- 
ling and Monsieur Fracas is aware that 
the port authorities no less than the 
shipping company itselfare determined 
that the occasion shall be marked by a 
disembarkation of record efficiency and 
speed. With the honour of the auth- 
orities themselves at stake, Monsieur 
Fracas has deemed it inconceivable 
that there should be any delay. 

As the ship approaches the quay 
Monsieur Fracas leans over the side 
and notes the preparations that have 
been made. The ship is a large ship— 
a vessel of a luxury unparalleled—and 








as the quay itself is somewhat small two 
pontoons have been made fast before 
it upon one of which the passengers 
will descend while the porters ascend 
from the other. Behind the pontoons 
stand the porters, marshalled in an 
orderly and expectant company, and 
behind the porters wait two hundred 
cabs which will convey the passengers 
and their luggage to the Custom House. 
Monsieur Fracas surveys these arrange- 
ments with satisfaction tempered by 
a mild regret that a sudden strike of 


the taxi-drivers should have necessi- | 


tated the presence of cabs on an occa- 


sion in other respects so auspicious. | 


As the ship is made fast he takes up 
a position favourable to an early 
descent. The last rope is secured and 
the two gangways are lowered with 
military precision. The passengers, 
headed by Monsieur Fracas, surge 
eagerly toward the forward gangway, 
while the porters, uttering cries of 
enthusiastic cupidity, make a rush for 
the aft pontoon. But, incredibly, it 
appears that the captain has made a 
miscalculation. The gangways, instead 
of resting on the pontoons, lead into 
the sea. 

The representative of the port 
authority who is waiting on the quay 
is overcome with indignation. The 
baffled porters are enraged. Even the 
passengers show signs of impatience. 
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“Move the ship!” shouts the repre- 
sentative of the port authority. 

“Move the pontoons!” shouts the 
captain. 

t seems that a deadlock has been 


- reached. Monsieur Fracas looks im- 


patiently at his watch. The captain 
and the representative of the port 
authority glare at each other. 

However, it is found to be impossible 
to move the pontoons. The ship is 
pone them against the quay. Being 
eft with no alternative, the captain 
reluctantly agrees to move the ship. 
The ropes are cast off, the engines are 
started, the ship moves, the engines 
are stopped, the ropes are re-secured and 
the gangways are once more let down 
with military precision. Once more 
the passengers, headed by Monsieur 
Fracas, surge eagerly forward. Once 
more the porters make a rush for the 
aft pontoon. But, ineredibly, it appears 
that the port authority has made a 
miscalculation. The aft gangway still 
leads into the sea. The captain is 
furious. He flings his cap into the sea. 
Uttering cries of rage and dismay the 
porters make a rush for the forward 
gangway. By the time that Monsieur 
Fracas is halfway down the first porter 
is halfway up. 

“Go down!” cried Monsieur Fracas 
severely. 

“Go up!” shouts the porter, driving 
his head into Monsieur Fracas’ waist- 
coat. 

It seems that a deadlock is about to 
ensue. Monsieur Fracas grows des- 
perate. Aided by pressure from the 
rear he strives valiantly with the 
porter. But the porter is reinforced by 
other porters, all of them men accus- 
tomed to moving heavy weights and 
urged on by the prospect of immediate 
gain. Monsieur Fracas is forced to 
beat an honourable retreat. 

Meanwhile the two hundred cab- 
drivers have been watching the strife 
with increasing dismay. Excited by 
the thought that the porters are in 
some manner conspiring to deprive 
them of their fares, they simultane- 
ously seize their whips and converge 
on the quay at full speed. Wheels inter- 
lock, me ts are propelled violently 
through hoods, horses rear, and reins 
are woven into intricate patterns. By 
the time that Monsieur Fracas has 
— the quay he finds not two 

undred cabs but a composite vehicle 
with two hundred drivers and eight 
hundred wheels apparently designed to 
proceed in all directions at once. 

Rejecting with a frenzied calm the 
loud solicitations of the two hundred 
drivers, Monsieur Fracas once more 
looks at his watch. It is growing late, 
but even now, if he can arrive first at 
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“I’m sorry I cAN’T come ror TEA, Dappy. I promisep Moruer I wovu.tp 
HAVE THIS EOG-BEATER FINISHED TO-NIGHT.” 








the Custom House, he may be in time. 
He looks eagerly for his porter and his 
two suitcases. Porters swarm on the 
quay and more porters still descend 
the gangway like ants. In a corner two 
porters are fighting. They are fighting 
with suitcases. They are striking eac 

other on the head with the suitcases of 
Monsieur Fracas. With the just anger 
of a man who, having successfully 
negotiated a glacier, slips at the last 
moment on a banana-skin, Monsieur 
Fracas harangues the two porters. A 
policeman appears. The porters desist 
from their battle and each with the 
vehemence of an innocent man unjustly 
accused claims an exclusive right to 
transport the suitcases. Monsieur 
Fracas with no less vehemence repudi- 
ates the claims of both of them. The 
policeman is disgusted. He arrests 





both the porters. He impounds the 
suitcases. To make the evidence com- 
plete he also compels Monsieur Fracas 
to follow him to the police-station. 





“Deatus Due 1ro SNAKE-BITE. 
A Pieasant Function.” 
Headlines in Indian Paper, 
For whom? 





“In the evening residents and streets were 
brilliantly illuminated.”-—-N. Ireland Paper. 


“Lit up” is the more usual expression. 





“ Supsecr: 
‘Waat Are You Stanprve For?’ 
By coming early you will ensure getting 
a good seat.” 
Notice of Forthcoming Sermon. 
And have the comfortable assurance 
that the address is not intended for 
you. 
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At the Play. 


“Tae Ducwess or Mairi” (Empassy). 
Mx. Jonn Wesster, who wrote this 





| play in the reign of the first James, 


_ that a play which in many respects 


| a nice speculation to wonder how 


| or Cowarp will strike even a 
| repertory audience in 2235 a.p., 


| theatre still exists. 


must wonder a little, I think, as 
he reclines in one of the more 
sombre glades of the hereafter and 
looks down at his own name 
blazoned forth by the Swiss Cot- 
tage. For on the face of it one 
cannot help being a little surprised 


is almost a museum-piece can 
draw good houses at a time when 
the reception of the best contem- 
porary drama is a sheer gamble 
unless its backers can afford the 
ruinously expensive insurance pre- 
mium of an all-star cast. It makes 


Gatswortuy, SHaw, MAavuGHaM 


assuming that at that date the 


This play of WessTer’s has a 
preposterous plot — preposterous 
as only an Elizabethan plot dared 
to be (it was lifted straight from 
an Italian story). Itsactionsprings 
from the fact that, although the 
Duchess, a young woman in her prime, 
has just been left a widow ruling over 


| the territories of Malfi, her two wicked 


brothers, the neurotic Duke of Calabria 


| andthesinisterCardinal, are determined 
| that she shall not make a second 


_ pulling kind of crooked racket in 





marriage, and are prepared in their 
free-and-easy Machiavellian way 
to go to any lengths to prevent it. 
Why they should feel so strongly 
about what seems such a natural 
course WEBSTER does not explain 
—beyond some fraternal ramping 
about the purity of the Calabrian 
blood (which anybody with half 
a eugenic eye could see was in 
need of strong plebeian infusion) 
and the spotlessness of their sister’s 
honour; but it is not difficult to 
assume that they intended some 


ard to the lands of Malfi. 
hen, however, the Duchess 
takes the first point by marrying 
her steward, Antonio, an excellent 
youth, we settle down to a tragic 
versecution against which x 
chess, though a ruling power, 
seems to have no redress at all. 
Neither her army nor her ministers 
nor her citizens weigh in with a single 
word of enco ent. But there— 
Wesster wanted her at her brothers’ 
mercy, and that she certainly is. 
When her spiritual ies have run 
their course she and her children are 


Duchess of Malfi . 
Antonio Bologna . 


Duke of Calabria. . . . 
Daniel de Bosola . . . . 


strangled; and then, in a final scene 
of high-spirited butchery which for 
a moment was too much for the 
sense of humour of even the well- 
behaved Embassy audience, her hus- 
band, both her brothers and their spy, 


Ardy bfartegers 


ab 





A CALM INTERLUDE. 
. Miss Joyce BLanp. 


Bosola, stab one another relentlessly 
to death. 

Weester’s mechanical tricks are 
tremendous. On the instant they get a 
powerful effect, but they creak terribly 





VILLAINS IN COUNCIL. 
Sticutr Loss or Nerve or No. 2. 


when you think about them. Take, for 
instance, the scene in which Antonio, 
to take a rise out of the Duchess, steals 
out of her bedroom, leaving her still 
talking to him, when one of the cad 
brothers comes in at the window and 
hears her intimate confessions. 





. Mr. Torry THatrcuer, 


. Me. Jounw Laurie. 
. Mr. Roy Granam. 


Or 


that in which the same affectionate 
fellow, asking her to kiss his hand, 
substitutes a wax arm which he pre- 
tends is her husband’s, and goes on 
playfully to show her a wax effigy of 


her husband, over which she actually - 


mourns without discovering the lie. 

The reason why we can watch 
all this absurdity with pleasure is 
that WEBSTER was a poet, and a 
pretty good one ; and so, in spite of 
the ranting and the astonishingly 
platitudinous couplets in which 
the Elizabethans, not excluding 
SHAKESPEARE, delighted, he could 
somehow lift his particular situa- 
tions to a plane where they acquire 
universal significance, which is 
presumably the essential job of 
the dramatic poet. As WrnsTEeR 
conveys them, the Duchess’s un- 
bending heroism as she endures 
the heaviest mental tortures, An- 
tonio’s torment at his powerless- 
ness to protect her, and the serpent 
Bosola’s remorse as he discovers 
too late his love for the woman 
he has been hounding to death, 
are dateless human themes. 

I liked the simplicity of Mr. 
Jonn FERNALD’s production. He 
has compressed the eighteen 
original scenes into three Acts, 
each of four scenes, and, although 
by doing so he has deprived the 
Cardinal of his mistress, the play has 
lost little. My only criticisms are that 
several of the cast were occasionally 

inaudible to the fourth row of the 

stalls, that the scene in which 
brother Ferdinand comes into the 
pitch-dark bedroom was far too 
brightly lit, and that the Maniac 

Masque went on too long. Mr. 

BaGNaLL Harris’s set was dis- 

tinctly good and most ingeniously 

varied. 

As the Duchess Miss Joycr 
BLAND gave a very fine perform- 
ance—I cannot imagine the part 
being played with greater sym- 
pathy; Mr. Torin THarcHer’s 
Antonio rang truly romantic; 
Mr. Roy Granam’s Bosola had a 
sad intellectual villainy which it 
was a pleasure to meet; Mr. JoHN 
Laurtr’s brother Ferdinand was 
a clever sketch of madness de- 
veloping, and brother Cardinal 
gave Mr. New Porter a part and 
a dress which suited him to per- 
fection. 

A very interesting evening. But 
Heaven help anyone who drops in at 
the Embassy for a spot of bright ducal 
entertainment, as, aed the increasing 
hollowness of his groans and his early 
exit, the man next to me had evidently 
done. Eric. 
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Tue arriancep, 1935. THE CAMERA-MAN, BY A LUCKY SHOT, GETS THEM BOTH IN THE SAME PICTURE. 
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“ Bur, my pear Doris, IF WE LIKE IT I REALLY 
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DON'T SEE IT’S GOT ANYTHING TO DO WITH THE VICAR.” 








Letters to the Secretary of a 
Golf Club. 


XIX. 
From “ Fairplay” (Roughover postmark). 
4th January, 1935. 
Dear Str,—I have been told by a 
little bird that you falsified the Club’s 
last balance-sheet and that you bribed 
the Auditor not to itemise a large sum 
of money under “Secretary’s Good- 
Living Account,” demanding that he 
conceal this under the accommodating 





entry of “Sundries.” 


It is now quite apparent to a great 


| many members of the Club how you 


were able to afford your trip to Schnitz- 
wirzel at the beginning of December. 
Yours faithfully, 
FarRpLay. 


From “Verité Sans Peur” (Roughover 
postmark). 
5th January, 1935. 
Srr,—I accuse you of watering the 
Club whisky. 
Beware the 13th January. 
Yours faithfully, 
Verir&é Sans Pevr. 
P.S.—I caught young Pullcork (the 
page) smoking in the staircase passage 
on Monday. 








P.S. 2.—You have been smelling of 
liquor lately. 


From “Outraged” 
mark). 


(Roughover post- 


7/1/35. 

Dear Str,—The Ground Staff is 
going to the devil. I noticed two men 
leaning on their spades this morning 
at 11.36. 

Your slackness in looking after the 
Club’s interests is becoming more and 
more proverbial. 

Yours, etc., 
OUTRAGED. 


From “WNetiled” 
mark). 


(Roughover —post- 
January 9th, 1935. 
DearStir,—lI have heard it ramoured 
that you get a rake-off on all cups and 
trophies supplied to the Club. I can 
well believe it. Things are coming to 
a head. Before the month is out you 
will know a great deal more than you 
do now. 
Yours anonymously, 
NETTLED. 


From “Casus Conscientie”’ (Roughover 
postmark). 
Wednesday, 9th January, 1935. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you 





that the writer on his own initiative 
had your horoscope secretly cast late 
this afternoon. 

Kindly note that it shows you to 
be a doomed man with but one hope 
for your safety—the very improbable 
chance that four men will come into 
your office towards the end of the 
month wearing snowdrops in their 
button-holes. 

Take warning that it will be to your 
great advantage to follow their in- 
structions implicitly. 

Yours faithfully, 
Casus CONSCIENTLE. 


From Ralph Viney, Captain Roughover 

Golf Club. 

11/1/35. 

Dear WHELK,—I am in receipt of 
yours enclosing all those anonymous 
letters and asking for advice and some 
solution, etc., but, my dear fellow, 
you must be half-asleep, for at least 
seventy-five per cent. of the Club know 
that they are being written by General 
Sir Armstrong Forcursue, Commander 
Harrington Nettle, Lionel Nutmeg and 
Admiral Sneyring-Stymie with the 
object of so weakening your powers 
of resistance that when they make a 
massed entry into your office on (I 


think) the 13th January you will hur- 
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riedly agree to whatever they ask—in 
this case your immediate resignation. 
ours sincerely, 
RaLpu VINEY. 

P.S.—I take your word for it that 
there is no truth in the contents of 
those letters. All the same I have 
always maintained that there is no 
smoke without a fire, and under the 
circumstances I think that you had 
better put the accusations one by one 
on the Agenda for the next meeting. 

I am sure you will agree that this is 
only fair to all concerned. 

P.S.2.—If you resign, remember you 
must give a month’s notice. 


From Ralph Viney, Captain Roughover 

Golf Club. 

15/1/35. 

Dear WueELK,—I note from your 
letter of the 14th that you have 
patched up a temporary truce with 
the Big Four, but consider the promise 
that you would see that their handicaps 
were all raised by one stroke, provided 


| they left you alone for a month, a very 


weak one. 

If you once start that sort of thing 
there can be only one end for you—the 
Bankruptcy Courts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ratpu VINEY. 
G.C.N. 


The Word War. 


Ill.—“ Close to the Wind.” 


WE must be fair, even to Bishops. I 
have received many letters—an en- 
couraging thing, Comrades—concern- 
ing my adverse comments on the 
Bishop of Lonpon’s use of the ex- 
Sage “Sailing close to the wind.” 

ost of the writers are mariners much 
more experienced than I, officers in our 
gallant Navy and salts of every age and 
kind ; and I must say that most of them 
defend the Bishop. 

I thank them all, but must continue 
reluctantly to disagree with them—if 
we really disagree, which I doubt. The 
truth is that they and the Bishop and 
I are thinking of different kinds of 
vessels—or rigs. My correspondents, 
being mariners of the Old School, 
point out that in square-rigged vessels 
it was dangerous to sail foo close to the 
wind. Correct: I was aware of that; 
but (a) the Bishop did not say “too 
close,” and (b) I took the Bishop to be 
speaking in terms of fore-and-aft con- 
temporary craft. (In fact, I thought 
he must have in mind the kind of 
14-foot dinghy I have so often navi- 
gated past his Palace at Fulham.) 

I should have made this clear, no 
doubt; and if I did not I confess my 





fault and assume a (rather small) “white 
sheet.” But observe the moral. If I, 
who am both a mariner (of a sort) and 
a conscientious word-monger, cannot 
achieve perfect clarity in such an argu- 
ment, how much more careful should 
shore-statesmen and prelates of the land 
be to avoid these tricky metaphors! 

The real point, mariners, is that the 
public man as a rule has no idea what 
kind of vessel he is talking about or 
what the phrase which he is using 
means. He will for the same cause 
accuse his enemy of “‘sailing close to 
the wind,” “trimming his sails” or 
“tacking to and fro,” as if these opera- 
tions were all the same and equally 
disereditable. 

But again I thank and applaud my 
correspondents ; for their number, 
their earnestness and precision show 
that the Word War is not being waged 
in vain. Let them fight on. 

By the way, none of them has 
answered to my satisfaction the ques- 
tion, “What was the ‘wind’ in the 
Bishop’s mind?” 

Another thrilling battle next week. 
P.H. 

“Grip the ankles very tightly with both 
hands, and draw them slowly up the calf to 
the knee.”-——Beauty Hint in Evening Paper. 

N.B.—The shin-bones must be re- 
moved before beginning this exercise. 
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The Skylark. 


Tue poet with his inner soul 
a-throb 
With zeal for acclamation as a 
nob 
Is certain to embark 
On a poem to the lark 
If up, as one may put it, in his 
job. 


He takes, of course, a eulogistic 

view; 

The only line a poet can pursue ; 
The man must get a thrill 
From the music of its bill; 

To criticise is not the thing to do 


So out he pours (it really ’s not so 
hard 
To crib from SHELLEY) praises by 
the yard, 
Nor hesitates to say 
That its uninstructed lay 
Makes him a better and a blither 
bard. 


The farmer, on the other hand, a 
soul 
Habitually sombre, on the whole, 
Has candidly averred 
What he thinks about the bird 
In terms he makes no effort to 
control, 


It likes, the little twitterer, to eat 
The young and tender greenlings of 
his wheat: 
And, brooding on a wrong 
That is more to him than song, 
He learns it, given half a chance, 
to tweet. 


So here you have the bird and, I 
suppose, ‘ 
Two admirable men, for all one 
knows, 
And one will rhapsodise 
On the minstrel of the skies, 
And one will take the other view, 
in prose. 


And whether, as you wander, you 
rejoice 
To hear aloft that bard-inspiring 
voice, 
Or curse it by your gods, 
To me it makes no odds; 
You pays your money, and you 
takes your choice. Dum-Dum. 


The Grass Widows. 


“Wuen I got the word from me 
sister Anastasia,” Mick Doyle’s story 
begins, ‘‘I knowed on the minit there 
was some great anon. Didn’t I see be 
the papers two weeks ago that the 
farmers beyant in Gortnabeg was gone 





a kind of uppish in theirselves this 
while back on account of the raids med 
be the Government upon their cattle 
when the boyos wouldn’t pay the rent ? 
Sure they cut down the threes, no less 
nor, an’ dug stupendous holes in the 
roads, an’ they nearly out of practice 
since the bad times for the like of that 
behaviour; an’ then they took to play 
the harp upon the tellygram wires, 
the creatures, they were that annoyed. 
But little did I think till 1 went to see 
Anastasia the way things was teetotally 
gone astern, wid all the farmers took 
off to gaol on the head of their depreda- 
tions, an’ not as much as a mankind 
in the whole locality, only old Pether 
Murphy, an’ him on two sticks, God 
help him, for the legs is too proud to 
stay undher him this long time; an’ he 
couldn’t do a gradle of harm even if 
he had the wish to basark around.” 

At this point Mick pauses and lets 
his thoughts go back to the deserted 
appearance of the once-prosperous 
grazing district of Gortnabeg, now 
robbed temporarily of its male popula- 
tion by a Government that believes in 
the payment of rent and of rates, how- 
ever sorely hit the owners of grass- 
farms may be. 

“When I see the way they are down 
there,” he goes on, “I was very near fit 
to be sot upon be the Coroner’’— 
which, if a trifle involved, is as good 
a way as any other in which to describe 
a hair-breadth escape from “‘death by 
shock.” 

All the time the manner of the story- 
teller is becoming more impressive. 
“When she told me James Hogan was 
gone to gaol wid the rest,” he says, 
referring to the elderly and hitherto 
law-abiding husband of Anastasia, “‘I 
was spacheless out an’ out. That I 
may never lie, but the bare notion of 
James pickin’ ochre, an’ him dhressed 
up in the stars and sthripes, is some- 
thin’ owdayshious, no matther if he 
was sthrangled wid taxation itself, like 
every one that’s immersed in land at 
the present time. ‘He only done what 
was per-fectly right,’ says ‘Stasia to 
me; an’ I well remember the day when 
she'd bawl for a week at the mintion 
of a gaol, let alone for the man of the 
house to be in it.” 

; Mick smiles a little ruefully. “Them 
Gortnabeg women has words at will,” 
he says; ‘an’ every one of them 
sthrivin’ to best the other over what 
the husband or the brother done to 
annoy the Government. ‘Didn’t he 
take the horse from undher the load 
of turnips,’ says Bridget Tierney about 
her own man, ‘an’ up wid him upon 
ould Charley’s back the day they 
kem to take the few calves? ‘An’ he 
done the charge of the Life Brigade 





through the middle of the polis, an’ 
poor Charley was all element, for he 
thought up to then he’d be dhraggin’ 
turnips for the length of the day, an’ 
he was more nor pleased to find him- 
self so light. I didn’t see it meself,’ 
she says, ‘but the vapour was risin’ off 
of th’ ould horse when they brought 
him back, an’ before very long himself 
was took off in the Black Mar-I.’ ” 
Again Mick conjures up a vision of 
tortnabeg. “Right enough,” he says 
admiringly, “you'd want to be one of 
them boomerangs to get along them 
roads nowadays, for you wouldn’t be 
finished leppin’ over one obsthruction 
till you’d have to face up to another.” 
But he does not really mean a 
boomerang, not even as applied to the 
exiles that will surely return. He means 
kangaroo, as his next words make clear: 
“God help the poor kittens them 
things would have in their pockets, an’ 
they leppin’,” he adds sympathetically, 
for they'd be very apt to be bounced 
to the clouds; an’ where they’d fall 
there they might lie, an’ no re-dhress.” 
Up to this point Mick’s oft-repeated 
history of the implacable farmers of 
Gortnabeg and of their truculent grass- 
widows has varied very little, but this 
week our jobbing gardener has been 
more pensive than usual. ‘‘I seen it 
on the paper,” he said moodily, “that 
James Hogan only got three months 
on account of him bein’ such a quiet- 
goin’ man always; but Pat Tierney’s 
afther gettin’ a full year for his acro- 
batics upon ould Charley, for he 
knocked a fella down ; an’ Kieran Foley 
got another year for cuttin’ wires an’ 
then givin’ back-chat to the Judge. 
There isn’t one of them got as little as 
James.” | 
Mick dumped an armful of sodden 
brown leaves into the barrow and 
shook his head regretfully. ‘There 
was a time when Anastasia would ha’ | 
been glad,” he said, “but accordin’ to 
the proud talk them women had she ‘Il 
be nothin’ more now nor an Also Ran.” 
D. M. L. 











Up and Down the Garden. 
A Few Timely Little Digs. 





Tue best gardening guide for be- 
ginners who wish to avoid unnecessary 
labour is: “Don’t begin!” 


* co of 


A back-garden is so called because 
the amateur gardener has to put his 
back into it. 


* * * 


The amateur gardener who wants to 
see upon his dining-table plates of the 
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She. “ COULD YOU CHANGE THIS DOG FOR ANOTHER ONE? 
He. “ Wet, THERE'S ONE YOU CAN 'AVE OVER ‘ERE, MISs. 























WE DON’T QUITE LIKE THE WAY HE BARKS.” 
THE LADY DIDN'T LIKE THE WAY ‘E 


BITES,” 








finest vegetables in the world cannot 
do better than tear them out of the 
seed-catalogues. 


* * 


The easiest thing to raise in any 


| garden is a thirst. 


* * * 


Any old suit is good enough for the 


| garden, but spades are trumps. 


| 
j 
| 
| 
j 
} 


} 
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* * * 


Seeds should never be sown too 
deeply; the great idea is to give the 
birds a chance. 





One of the troubles about gardening 
is that the man who takes pains gets 
such a lot more than he wants. 


* BS 


An allotment is a.small piece of land 
completely surrounded by pests. 


e's. 8 
If a man can’t lie about his garden 
what on earth are the beds for? 
* ab 


Weeds may be a nuisance, but some 
gardens would look dreadful without 
them. 


By rocket-post ? 





It is not really of any great advan- | 
tage to the industrious gardener that | 
' 


he can always get a stitch in time. 
oe? -~ 


You should never water the garden 
unless you want it to rain. 








“ The horns of the dilemma seemed to join 
and form a vicious circle which went round 
and round in her aching head.”-—Serial Story. 


Metaphorically speaking, of course. 





“Augustus Harris, who died in 1896, got 
a letter c/o Drury Lane last week.” 
Sunday Paper. 
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Rustic. “1 COULD TELL EE WOT TO DO IF It WER A ‘ORSE.” 


Motorist. “* REALLY. 
Rustic. 





Warat's THat?” 
“AVE ‘ER DESTROYED.” 





Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





A Royal Cavalcade. 

Mr. Laurence Hovusman’s thirty collected biographical 
playlets on and about Victoria Regina (Caps, 10/6) are a 
charming essay in History Without Tears. In our harsh 
modern phrase he debunks in detail but in sum does not be- 
little. The Great Little Queen appears first as headstrong girl 


| to be guided by cajolery but by no means driven ; then, after 
| a struggle, as subservient adoring wife ; while in widowhood 


| 
| 


| 


| and often does indeed give occasion for a smile or two. 


| 


the imperiousness reasserts itself and ladies-in-waiting go 


| in fear (not unmixed with boredom) of a formidable mistress 


who is rarely amused and never amusing. But there is 
always the alert forceful personality to be respected. . . . 
How sly is Mr. Housman’s documentation! The sentiment- 
alist will be hurt by much, but he will not be able to 
protest effectively. As for the Prince Consort, he is given 
his due as a man of sound intelligence, consistent industry 
and serious purpose, which is sometimes called priggishness 


Other characters—Lord Me.sourne, Lord Joun RussEx, 
“Pam,” Dean STanLey. Jon Brown, DIsRAELI—pass 
across the stage and come to life for a brief moment. And 
Mr. Ernest Sueparp has given of his best with his lively, 
likely, pleasant-patterned drawings. ; 


The Glory that was Georgia. 


I can see the novel as a work of literary art making its 
last stand in America, where, oddly enough, there seem to 





be still producers and palates for such distinguished pieces of 


fiction as Melissa Starke (Durron, $2.50). Mrs. ANNULET | 
AnpbrEws, the book’s author, shares to a certain extent | 
the virtuosity of Miss Witia CatuEr, but the object of her | 


refined, meditated yet extraordinarily vital narrative is 
the re-living of an actual past, not a deliberate incentive to 
research. Mel Starke, her gallant and lovable heroine, is a 
child of the Georgia of the '70's, when the culture of the 
South, stripped of its black caryatides, is rapidly crumbling, 
confronting its aristocrats with vestiges of exotic beauty 
and presages of intolerable hardship. Mel, at ten, has wit- 
nessed horror and loveliness on an almost Aeschylean scale ; 
subsequently she faces victimisation from the mean vices 
of her elders, a generation powerless to rise above their 
troubles and jealous of youth’s new horizons. Her harpy 
aunts, her opium-ridden father, her widely-ramified relatives 
and (in time) her suitors are real people in crucial post-War 
situations not unlike our own. Their creator is to be con- 
gratulated on a notable achievement. 


Fighter Goebbels. 


After reading the diary entitled My Part in Germany's 





- Fight (Hurst anp Biackerr, 15/-), that is, Dr. GoRBBELS’ 


personal narrative of the events immediately preceding the 
Nazi Revolution, I am astonished that this astute propo- 
gandist permitted its publication. Dr. GorsrEts has in- 
deed avoided making any startling revelations about events 
like the burning of the Reichstag that still await explana- 
tion. Nevertheless his enthusiasm for the cause that he 
has personally helped to triumph betrays him at times 
into significant and curiously naive outbursts of emotional 
excitement. His pen-portraits of the LEapER and General 


Gorrtne are kind and interesting. Dr. GoesBEts enter- 
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tains no doubts of the permanency of 
the new governmental system. Per- 
sonally | think he would do well to 
reflect upon one of the many aphorisms 
that he has coined. It runs: “ Ven- 
geance is a judgment to be appreci- 
ated in cold blood.” 
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A Good Bird Book. 


Birds in Britain To-day is 
As good as it’s new. 
It, I venture to say, is 
The bird hook for you. 
It’s by H. Morrey SaLmMon 
And (a man to be heard) 
Grorrrey C. 8. LNoram, on 
All sorts of a bird. 








If you ask them where is it 
hat a bird may be found— 
A bird on a visit 
Or on its own ground, 
They know all that a-wing goes, 
And they throw in as gifts 
“ British” birds, like flamingoes 
And needle-tailed swifts. 


Now let me say this: you 
Must read what I'll term 
An outstanding issue 
From NicHo.son’s firm; 
And I court no correction 
When I say that you'll see 
In its pictures perfection 
» As near as can be. 





With a Light-Blue Background. 

Written with deliberate avoidance 
of a melodramatic technique, Mr. Gr.- 
BERT FRANKAU'S Three Englishmen 
(HuTCHINSON, 8/6)is an eminently read- 


of the Victorian-to-Georgian spell it 
covers. Three Etonians, designed to 
swing more or leas together—even, as { 


Cog 
the issue shows, through criminal pro- rt 
ceedings, though not those usually asso- a) we |) 
ciated with swinging—see 1899 to 1934 site 


out together: Jeremy Wainwright of the 
Stock Exchange, Maxwell Benton, sur- 
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“Hewtio, Sammy! Am see Yo’ BREAKIN’ Yo’ 
“Yeau, put AH AIN'T GONNA HELP YOU TO BREAK YOURS, 80 JEST ‘OP IT.” 
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Noo Year Reso.vootions.” 





The college retains Wainwright and Ben- 





ton throughout the Boer War; but Curle wangles his way 
to South Africa, leaving an inarticulately disconsolate Jris 
in Axchester Close. Jris, however, is not Curle’s only love, 
any more than Mollie, of the delightfully vulgar “ retired”’ 
home in Hampshire, is Wainwright's; though Benton's 
austerer progress is naturally a one-woman affair. All Mr. 
FRANKAU’S women are drawn from life, and all play exactly 
the parts you would expect in the entirely typical careers of 
their menfolk. That, | take it, is the best and worst of this 
competent book: it interests from first to last with the most 
commonplace of materials and an almost total lack of 
exaltation in the handling. 





Self-Help That Failed. 
On the title-page of Prophet Without Honour (NELSON, 


7/6) a besides the name of the author, which is 
natura 


, that of the selector, which is unusual. Possibly it 


would be a good plan if the custom were generally followed, | 
and the name of the publisher’s reader were prefixed to | 
every new novel, so that we might know who was really 
to blame for some of the worthless books that are pub- 
lished. Prophet Without Honour is written by Mr. Russeu. 
GREEN, who, we are told, left Oxford with a brilliant literary 
reputation, winning, among other distinctions, the Newdl- 
gate Prize for English Verse; and it has been “selected” 
by Mr. L. A. G. Strone, who has a certain reputation as 
a novelist. The book contains one of those careful studies 
of lower middle-class life in a manufacturing district some 
fifty or sixty years ago which, personally, I find rather 
difficult reading. Young George Eyre, son of a carpenter, 
starts with a creditable desire for learning which is baulked 
at the outset by his stepmother’s anxiety that he should 
be earning something towards the household expenses. So 
he becomes a “half-timer” at a cotton-mill, and then 
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| finds employment in a lead-mine, before he joins the house- 
| hold of a Scottish travelling draper. Eventually he be- 

comes a draper himself, with occasional trials as a local 
_ Methodist preacher, and marries a girl who was clearly 
predestined to be his mate from the opening chapter. One 
is left with a sense of frustration; but the publisher, or 
perhaps the selector, holds out hopes of a series of novels 
dealing with the same characters. I cannot say that the 
prospect fills me with enthusiasm. 


Malice Prepense. 

It was just like the author of Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden to make Lady Midhurst’s chef go mad and give her 

| week-end guests so great a surfeit of green gooseberries that 
all of them might plausibly be | eae 5 es 
as unpleasant as possible with 
each other and in their own | 
private thoughts and pro-| 
ceases. The Jasmine Farm | 








go back to the beginning in order to savour the full subtlety. 
But all four stories will repay many readings, especially 
“The Salt of the Earth,” the study of an odiously good 
woman, killed in the end by her own kindness. No short 
review can do Miss West justice, so I will only give thanks 
for her gifts of irony-cum-kindness, her wit, insight, logic 
and, above all, her craftsmanship. 





Pilgrimage. 

It is not easy to write with restraint of Grey Ow 1, 
for those of us who know his history and what he has done 
for animal life cannot but feel a strong liking for him. 
Men of the Last Frontier was a delightful book ; Pilgrims of 
the Wild (Levat Dickson, 12/6) is even more charming. 

eas 7 Sen ar nee eco es In it Grey Ow1, son of a Scot 
and an Apache, tells us of his 
| marriage with ANAHAREO, a 


direct descendant of hereditary 


| under her influence he ceased 





(Hersemann, 7/6) had been | 
given by the late Lord Mid-| 
hurst to his bride in a spasm of | 
sentimental fervour of which | 
the reticences of a naturally | 
reluctant lady had speedily | 
cured him. Sedulously wor- | 
shipping other less aloof god- | 
desses he had died young in | 
the odour of profligacy. To 
this asylum, then, in the wild 
hinterland of the Riviera, fled | 
poor Daisy when her daughter 
Terry's brave, secret love affair 
with her mother’s elderly 
secretary wasdiscovered, there 
to nurse her blind grief and 
neglect her well-made face, and 
thither to be pursued by the | 
secretary's resolute mother-in- | 
law bent on a little quiet black- 
mail on behalf of her beautiful, 
cold suburbanised daughter. 
It is a fitting end to this 
tragi-comedy that the abound- | 
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“I SAY, WHAT A SWINDLE! THE ARTIST CALLS THIS 


daughter should be left in con- | 
tented affluence beyond their | 
wildest dreams. Everyone else | 
has a rough deal. 


Money Talks. 
Miss Resgcca West, who, | 





*Gret Entrerrmsc Bara.” 


| never offered her readers an ill-considered page, has now, 
under the title of The Harsh Voice (Carr, 7/6), produced 

four short novels, taking as joint theme (though this is very 

variously expressed) the quotation :— : 

“Speaks the harsh voice 

We hear when money talks, or hate, 

Then comes the softest answer.” 


The plot of the first—" Life Sentence ”—is banal enough to 
make a sugary novelette—two people separate and then 
find they love each other after all; but what a lot of salt 
Miss West uses! The second, and I believe it is the best, 
deals with the relationship between a dilettante and some. 
one who seemed to him “ to belong to the order of women 
who are accustomed to meet men only once.” I will not 
spoil the end for you, though when you reach it you should 
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| to trap beavers and became 
their loyal friend. We can 
|read too of long journeys, 
| great hardships, odd charac- 





'derful affection that 
| Ow and his wife had for their 
beavers and the beavers for 
them. 
| both in its pictures of the re- 
mote parts of Canada and of 
| lives devoted to one great 
| object must appeal to anyone 
_ who has even dimly heard the 
| callof the wild. And it is well 





met with such complete suc- 
cess. The volume is illustrated 
| as ably as it is written. 


Rough Houses. 
| Although“Saprer’s ” stories 
‘are becoming too stereotyped 
| it must still be admitted that 
|he never fails to give his 
|readers an exciting run for 
| their money. In Bulldog Drum- 


StrovuGcuton, 7/6), for in- 


| Iroquois chiefs, and of how | 


It isa true tale, which | 


mond at Bay (HODDER AND | 





| ters, and above all of the won- | 
GRBY | 





| to know that Grey Ow1’s and | 
| ANAHAREO’S efforts on behalf | 
| of their beloved beavers have | 





stance, we find our old friend, | 


less position, from which, as usual, he emerges to wreak 
vengeance on his enemies. And these enemies lacked 
nothing in viciousness and venom. One of them only 
committed murder “as an absolutely last resource,” but 


_______| Hugh, in an apparently hope- | 


another of these criminals “gloried” in killing. Against | 
this remorseless gang of ruffians it may be imagined that | 
Hugh and his team had to use both their wits and their | 


wiles before they could claim to have won the contest. | 


Not for a moment does ‘“SaprEr’s” hero show a sign of 
waning resource and energy. 








“ Alice’s glowing eyes watched them— Violet Mostyn in her magnifi- 
cent amber-gold frock, and Geoffrey, whom she had never seen in 
anything but a lounge suit, in dinner jacket and a white tie.” 

From a Magazine. 


He would have been wiser perhaps to stick to his lounge suit. 
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| is the main factor | 
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Charivaria. 

By means of electric welding (instead 
of riveting) the Bank of England is 
being rebuilt in complete silence. It is 
not believed that the further recon- 
stitution advocated by Mr. Lioyp 


An exceptionally intelligent child says 
“Whom.” 


* & 
* 


In America two boxers knocked 
each other out simultaneously. We 
understand that the referee counted 
twenty over the two of them, but as 
neither got up he declared a draw. 


The Soviet executioner has been 
driven mad by overwork, and it is 
rumoured that his successor is to be 
allowed his Wednesday afternoons off. 


* 
* 


Many complaints are still being 
received about the sediment in Post- 





GroRGE could be 
effected so quietly. 


Office ink. A man 








% 


x % | 
{ 


WwW ve 
“T do not write | & \ 
for personal pro- | 
fit,” declares a| 
novelist. Lots of | 
other novelists) 
have complained | 
of much the same 


thing. , x 
* 








| 
Weare told that | 
conscientiousness | 


that helps a man} 
to gain promotion | 
in his job. We} 
have yet to hear, | 
however, of the | 
postman who was | 
promoted for stick- 


ing to his post. 


& & | 

& 
“Every man! 
should carry his} 


small change in a| 
belt worn next to 
the body,” says a 
magistrate. At| 
present taxi-| 
drivers seem to be | 
the only persons | 
who do this. | 





* % 
oo j 
“No one could | 
say that a con-| 
verted barn is an’ 
ideal place inwhich 
to stay,” writes a 
malcontent. We 
are afraid he has 
overlooked our 
house-agents. 








Na 









MM 
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writes from Aber- 


deen te say that 
[| he has already 
PAA A. ruined two foun- 
tain-pens. 


* * 
* 





Horse-skulls 
found in the walls 
of old churches are 
believed to be a 
Tepe survival of their 
use in temples of 
the Sacred Horse 
for oracular pur- 
poses. This throws 
alight onthe origin 
“pee: of the expression 
“Straight from the 
horse’s mouth.” 





. > 
y 
set te ® % 
~ *% 
o #i? ‘ 
vas In view of the 


difficulty of defin- 
ing “loitering,” 
might not a min- 
imum speed-limit 
be imposed on 
users of pedestrian 
crossings ¢ 
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“Young men in 
love often forget to 
|stamp their love- 
letters,” states a 
| writer. The woman 
always pays. 





* & | 
* 


A parachutist 
says that while 
dropping one has 
time to reflect 
upon the disap- 














“ THERE, 


* & 


* 


DARLING, YOU SEE WE A&s# GOING THE RIGHT way.” 


pointments in life. 
And later one 
arrives at the sad 








One of our women gossip-writers had 
an aunt who looked like the Duke of 
WELLINGTON. It would be interesting 
to know whether Mr. Georce ARLIssS 
as the Iron Duke has reminded her 
at all of the old lady. 

& % 
& 

Sir AMBrosk& FLEMING observes that 
even an intelligent child reading the 
Genesis account of man’s origin asks 
the question: “Who did Catn marry?” 





VoL, CLANAVIEL 


“There are two NEVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAINS,” says a politician. In the 
opinion of harassed taxpayers this is 
a terrible thought. 


* & 
% 


An Indian fakir is able to appear 
inside a house although all the doors 
and windows have been secured against 


him. No doubt he is inundated with 
offers from vacuum-cleaner manu- 
facturers. 


P 


conclusion that it’s a hard world. 


* & 
% 


A news-item refers to a man who 
collided with a motor-cyclist and was 
hurled into a field of four-leaf clover. 
This is regarded as very lucky. 
% & } 

* 

It is said that there are always Civil 
Servants sleeping at the Foreign Office. 
Even at night? 
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When Television. .. . 


We are the wizards. Everywhere 
The Demons of the earth and fire, 
The Djinns of water and the air 
(Granted a modicum of care) 
Serve us with waves and wire. 


We are the Mages. One light touch— 
One single touch of one small hand 

And Heavenly Music leaves its hutch, 

We hear the sounds we love so much 
Of Mr. Hyxron’s band. 


Laughter and tears, the cough, the whine, 
The magic of the spoken word 

Wing to us now by ways divine 

Undreamed of by King CHARLEMAGNE, 
CroMWELL or GrorcE THE TurRD. 


I shall not harp upon this theme 
As many a publicist might do; 
I shall not say life's present scheme 
Might have appeared one wild bad dream 
To Wang or Ho-ti-foo.* 


Would there were time to ask what gains, 
What huge imperial bliss 

A Casak might have found in ‘planes 

Or Pericies from putting drains 
In the Acropolis. 


Would there were space to prove, dear heart, 
But space there is not, no, 

How we should all be in the cart 

If Arri.a, or if BUONAPARTE 
Had used the radio. 


Enough! Enough! It is my choice 
To sound premonitory drums 

On one thing only,—I rejoice 

That, sister to the Electric Voice, 
The Electric Vision comes. 


Soon may it be my chance to see 

The eyes, the teeth, the hair, the smile 
Of crooners when they croon to me, 
Of lecturers at the B.B.C., 

Of men who run the Mile. 


But most of all I long to mark 
The features of the wraiths unknown, 
The ambient spectres of the dark 
Who eall to me, who shout, who bark 
Into my telephone. 


Soon let it dawn the Age of Gold 

(I thank thee, Science, for this grace) 
When the cloud-curtains are unrolled, 
And all wrong numbers can behold 


Each other face to face. Evor. 








Round the Clock. 


Recent iy I saw rather a novelty in the way of clocks. 
Not that there was anything very out of the way about 
it; in fact as novelties go it was a pretty tame affair alto- 
_ gether. It wouldn't boil youanegg, for instance, or ring a bell 

and shave you at eight-fifteen every morning. It wouldn't 
| do anything like that at all. Its peculiarity, as with so 
| many of us, lay simply in its face. 








*The well-known Chinese philosophers, 





This, after some thought, I have decided to describe as | 
follows. In place of the figures commonly used to indicate 
the hours (or horary divisions) on the dial appeared repre. | 
sentations in relief of objects either essential to or symbolical | 
of activities conventionally associated with the times (or | 
temporal periods) connoted by the respective positions of | 
such objects on the clock-face. A representational sequence, | 
to put it more concisely, was substituted for the numerical | 
sequence commonly employed in the spatial a ago of | 
time. Thus a cocktail-glass stood for six o'clock, and an | 
opera-hat—or it may have been a Stilton cheese—for eight. | 

Now there were two things—apart from the great charm | 
of its appearance—which struck me about this clock. In | 
the first place it was a decidedly snobbish clock. A clock | 
for the Upper Ten. A clock that simply reeked of leisure | 
and the life of ease. All round its face were strewn the im- 
pedimenta of the well-to-do, glasses and cards and hunting. 
crops and high hats—a long gay round of frivolity and fun. 
But of such things as work and shaving and buying boots, 
the stern realities of life, it gave no sign. 

Secondly it was a twelve-hour clock, and this I thought | 
a very serious drawback. Even the Upper Ten must | 
sometimes be awake and looking at the time before one | 
in the afternoon, the hour at which this clock appears to | 
enter officially upon its pictorial career ; and what, Lask in all 
earnestness, do they make of it then? What of the man 
who raises his sleepless head from the pillow at six o'clock 
in the morning and sees a cocktail-glass staring him coldly 
in the eye? Does he get up and have one? Or does he just | 
feel ill? And top-hats at breakfast? Are these the manners | 
of the haut monde? 

The clock which I am shortly putting on the market | 
will, I think, be rid of these disadvantages. It will have | 
a twenty-four-hour dial and its outlook on life will be strictly | 
middle-class. No hunting-crops or caviar on my clock, 

I should have liked at this point to include a little sketch | 
of my clock, but unfortunately the final details of the | 
design are not yet settled. Also I cannot draw. So I | 
must content myself with a rough description of some of 
the more important objects to be represented. The day will 
begin pleasantly with a boiled egg at eight in the morning | 
(more readily identifiable in relief, 1 think, than eggs and | 
bacon), followed by the figure of a man running at nine, 
and a bottle of red ink (symbolising office-life) at ten. 
From now until one o’clock—sausage-and-mashed, or a 
ham-sandwich on the cheaper models—I find myself in 
something of a difficulty. Those who enter their offices | 
at ten o'clock rarely, unless they be managing directors, | 
leave them again before lunch-time, yet the repetition of 
the red-ink motif at eleven and again at twelve strikes me | 

| 


as inartistic. Possibly a steaming hot cup of Sootho (For the 
Nerves) might, if the manufacturers offer me enough, | 
provide the solution for the former of these two hours: | 
but noon is going to be a problem. 

Two o'clock will be a bag of golf-clubs. It is always | 
going to be Saturday afternoon by my clock, partly to | 
avoid any prolongation of the office difficulty but chiefly | 
in order to cheer the hearts of workers during the week. 
“ Aha!” they will be able to say, looking up wearily at the 
clock on Wednesday afternoon, “exactly three days from 
now I shall be beginning my round with Robinson, or | 
pottering about the garden (three o’clock—a rake), or having | 
a bit of home-made cake (four o’clock—home-made cake) 
for tea.” And they will be so elated that even the spectacle | 
of a bus-ticket (five) won’t be able to depress them. 
_ The rest of the evening goes very simply and straight- 
forwardly, concluding with a wireless-set at nine, a book at | 
ten, a cat—just as a reminder—at eleven, and for twelve | 
midnight (or, as one should say, twenty-four o'clock) a | 


* 
= | 
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AGRICULTURAL CRISIS IN AEAEA. 


Ulysses (to Circe). “I’ve GoT AN IDEA! 


Ler’s MAKE A Picg-MarKeTING Boarp.” 
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real downy double-sprung triple-mattressed couch-de-luxe. 
There will be no sitting up into the early hours for pur- 
chasers of my timepiece. 

We are left with the watches of the night, and I must 
confess that the problem presented here seemed at one 
time so insoluble that I was tempted to abandon it in 
despair. But I did not give way. ‘ What,” I asked myself, 
“does a man who wakes up in the middle of the night and 
looks at his watch really want to see?” And I decided that 
what he wants to see is something that will send him to sleep 
again as rapidly as possible. So I am using sheep. I am 
putting eleven sheep for one o'clock, twelve for two o'clock, 
thirteen for three o’clock and so on up to sixteen for six 
o’clock ; and I calculate that by the time a man has counted 
up one little flock four or five times over, to make sure 
what the time. is, he will be fast asleep again. The later 
the hour the more certain the cure. Will you be able to 
resist the only genuinely soporific clock on the market ? 

I am putting a little model of an alarm-clock at seven A.M., 
but without much hope. H. F. E. 








Bless You. 
{“ Sneezing is a talent.”—A Doctor.) 





THe sneezer to-day is consistently viewed 
With general scorn and dismay ; 
The cries of his victim are openly rude 
When caught within range of the spray; 
The germs he’s accustomed to spread 
(By millions, it’s credibly said) 
Can lay a man low 
In a furlong or so 
And send him in shivers to bed. 





But mine’s an exceptional sneeze 
That scatters no germs on the breeze ; 
A triumph of skill, 
Its danger is nil 
Of flu or some cognate disease. 


The sneezer, though innocent wholly of harm, 


No matter what care he employs, 
Is widely regarded with awe and alarm 
Because of his horrible noise; 
His blast, which would detonate rocks, 
Undoubtedly startles and shocks; 
His hiss, which you’d take 
For the threat of a snake, 
Might easily frighten an ox. 
But mine is a musical sneeze 
Of elegance, polish and ease ; 
It brings to the mind 
The throstle combined 
With brooklets and murmuring bees. 
Ho, sneezer, detested wherever you fare, 
Be easy, the remedy ’s plain; 


My method is one, though at present it’s rare, 


That students can quickly attain. 
Come, join my instructional class 
(You'll practise at home in the glass) ; 

Make haste to begin; 
You can all of you win 
Diplomas for “honours” or “ pass.” 


For mine is the classical sneeze 

And open to any who please ; 
So this is your chance; 
You pay in advance, 


But don’t be put off by the fees. Dum-Dum. 
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As Others Hear Us. 





From the Pantomime. 

“I’m afraid I’m an absolute 
about the pantomime still.” 

“Oh, so am [. Always. 
marvellous ?”” 

‘Absolutely marvellous. 
the Wood, you know.” 

“Tell me every single thing. Haven't 
they got a marvellous giantess or 
something ¢” ' 


‘Oh, yes 


child 
Was it 


Babes in 


; it’s a man really—about 


| seven or eight feet high, I should think 


—he’s the nurse. And he has a marvel- 


| lous duet with the Head Waiter.” 


“The Head-Waiter?”’ 
sé Yes. 


he’s supposed to be Swiss, 


| and he’s in a huge hotel where they all 
| go for winter sports; and you see them 
| ski-ing and everything.” 


“Real snow ?” 

“Oh, yes, masses of it. At least it 
looked real. And then the Fairy Queen 
comes on in a sleigh drawn by a real 


| live reindeer and sings rather a good 
| song—'I’m From the Dear Old South- 
| ernStates ’—and you see all the darkies 


working in the cotton-fields, and they 
do a lot of tap-dancing.” 
“In the snow?” 


“Oh, it’s a revolving stage. And the 


| Baron and Baroness are too funny for 
| words.” 


“Who are they?” 

“Oh, just people, you know. They ‘re 
supposed to be looking after the two 
babes, and then they want to murder 
them. There really was an extraordin- 
arily good scene where they all go down 
in a diving-bell to the bottom of the 


| sea, and the two babes are thrown to 


| scream and had to be taken out. 


the sharks, and the sharks are simply 
huge, with green electric-light eyes. 
They looked absolutely real.” 

“What frightful fun!” 

“One child in front of us began to 
I felt 


| so sorry for its wretched mother. Well, 


then the babes are rescued by a kind of 
diver. He does a terribly good Russian 


| dance in those sort of long boots they 


| wear and a fur hat. 


He takes them up 


| to the surface again and they all had 
| to look for a magic lamp that the Fairy 


| Queen had told them about. 


So the 


| next scene is the cellar of the Baron’s 


castle, and that’s frightfully funny. 


| Well, they open the casks of course and 


| tells me I’m 


all get drunk, and there’s a very good 
song there—almost the best in the 
show; the chorus has a very catchy 
tune: ‘My Wife tells me I’m Blind, but 
1 say I’m Blotto.’ The principal Robin 
sings it and makes all the audience join 
in. The children adored it of course. 
It went something like this: “My Wife 
Blind, but I say I’m 
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“I say, CLaup, Do you 








REMEMBER HOW WE END THts Act?” 








Blotto” No, I’m afraid that was wrong. 
But I shall get it later. It’s the kind 
of tune that runs in one’s head for 
days. “3 

“Did they do the robins, 
them with leaves?” 

“Oh, yes. That was very pretty. 
There were about thirty robins, all 
very attractive,and they wore hunting- 
breeches and scarlet coats and wreaths 
of red leaves and bare legs with green 
sandals. They danced a minuet first, 
a real old-fashioned one—and they had 
rather a good chorus: ‘My Cutie’s on 
the Movies Now,’ and then they covered 
up the babes with leaves and did a sort 
of Japanese fan-dance all round them 
with their hunting-horns.” 

“Tt sounds too lovely.” 

“Oh, it was. And the transformation 
scene at the end was best of all. It was 
called The Home of the Butterflies— 
and the dresses were exquisite. Each 


covering 


butterfly wore a pair of wings and | 


gauze sash and one silver slipper and 
one gold one.” 
“Was that the end?” 


“They had a procession of all the | 


nations for the very end, and every- 


body sang a topical song, and at the | 


end the League of Nations came in 


and danced a Highland Fling, and all | 


the others joined in. 

“T must say I wish I’d seen it.” 

“Oh, I wish you had. There was 
some frightfully good crooning too, 
and the Principal Boy sang negro 
spirituals beautifully.” 

“They give you a lot, don't they?” 

‘Masses. It lasted four hours. 
I liked every minute of it. After all, 
a pantomime is such a thoroughly 
English institution, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and one never gets tired of those 
dear familiar old nursery stories like the 


Babes in the Wood.” E. M. D. 








But | 


| 








| hope that the court will 


_ much-needed leg-up. t 
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Letters to the Secretary of a 
Golf Club. 





XX. 
From Ralph Viney, Captain Roughover 
Golf Club, Roughover. 
10th January, 1935. 
Deak WHELK,—In answer to your 
query, there will be no official opening 
of the new Hard Tennis [~~ 
Court. Just put up a) 
notice calling both the | 
men and lady members’ 
attention to the fact 
that it will be ready for 
play on the 15th Janu- 
ary, together with 
charges, length of time 
court may be occupied, 
ete., ete. 
We have taken such 
pains to keep the matter 
hushed up from the 
“Golf Only” squad that | 
it would only irritate | 
them to make a song) 
about it now. In any 
case I expect there will 
be trouble enough as) | 
it is. cod 
Let me know how the | y 
receipts go. I sincerely| / 





be a money-maker and 


give our revenue a} 


true that you are going to allow 
members of the Ladies’ Golf Club 
as well as men to play on it, for if 
this is so it is one of the most de- 
grading things the Committee has ever 
done, and that, as you well know, is 
saying a lot. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


From Admiral C. Sneyring-Stymie, The 

Bents, Roughover. 

14/1/35. 

Dear Str,—The new tennis court is 
really one of the most appalling 
blunders the Committee has ever made, 
and so far as I can see it is but a step 
now to allowing lady members into 
the bar and the Reading Room and to 





oceurs again I shall resign from the 
’ 
_ Yours faithfully, 
LioneL NutMgc. 

P.S.—The giggling, screaming and 
squealing was intolerable. There was 
no room in the Club where these vulgar 
sounds did not penetrate. 


From Mrs. Gopherly-Smyte, “The Cot- 
tage,” Roughover. 
Thursday, 17th January, 1935. 

Dear Mr. WuHELK,—It is disgraceful 
that you allow the men to watch the 
tennis-players from the bay-window 
in the Reading Room. 

I was on or about the court for most 
of yesterday morning and during the 
whole time there were never fewer 
“18h —— than ten male members 
peering at us. One— 
Mr. Lionel Nutmeg—sat 
staring with his nose 
jglued to the pane for 
| well over two-and-three- 
quarter hours. 

Now, Mr. Whelk, I 
absolutely insist that a 
curtain be put up in the 





| give the tennis-players a 
| this is not done immedi- 
| ately I shall refuse to give 
janything towards the 
prize for the Mixed Flag 
| Competition in June 
Yours truly, 
KATHLEEN 


\ : 
GOPHERLY-SMYTE. 


mEce we , | 


“Count Hervrica Frreprich FERDINAND VON UND 
| UND OBER-DAMPFSCHNAPS.” 
“Goop Lorp!—o.p ‘ Farry’ !” 





The ladies, I am sure, will be 
delighted. 
Yours sincerely, 
Rautpen VINey. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.SJ., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

Monday, 14th January, 1935. 
Smr,—I am not in the habit of 

mincing my words, but I feel that I 

am hardly overstating matters when 

1 now inform you in black and white 

that you are an unadulterated liar. 

For what in the name of fortune do you 

mean, Sir, by telling me a month ago 

that the earthworks going on outside 
the Reading Room window were for 

a new putting-green when you knew 

perfectly well, as ] do now, that they 

were for one of those footling tennis 
courts ¢ 
And kindly inform me, Sir, if it is 


vote at the annual general meeting. 
In fact I understand they have 
already obtained a footing in the Club 
in that they are now permitted to use 
the old cellar in the basement as a 
dressing-room. 

Kindly see that this ghastly innova- 
tion of turning our select Men’s Golf 
Club into a Mixed Gossip Party is 
stopped forthwith. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. SNEYRING-STYMIE. 


From Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civil 
Service (Retd.), Old Bucks Cottage, 
Roughover. 

16th January, 1935. 
Sik,—I wish to report that a woman 
was playing tennis this morning on the 
new hard court without any stockings; 
and, further, several of the young men 
were in white shorts. 
Kindly note that if this sort of thing 


‘ | From the undersigned 
(Roughover postmark). 
18/1/35. 


| 
zu ~UnNTeEr- 
| 
| 


your attention to the fact that a tennis- 
ball was deliberately driven from the 


| little privacy. In fact if 





men’s Reading Room to | 


Sir,—It is with deep | 
| indignation that we call 


new hard court into the Reading Room | 
at 10.47 this morning with the follow- 


ing result :— 


(1) A glass of brown sherry over- 


turned. (Glass, 1/-, Sherry, 
94d.) 

(2) A waistcoat ruined. (Mr. Nut- 
meg’s.) 


(3) A pane of glass smashed (3ft. 


by 2ft.) 

(4) General Sir Armstrong Forcur- 
sue’s blood-pressure forced 
up from 170 approx. to over 
200. 

We are, Sir, 

Yours faithfully. 
LioneL NutTMec. 
C. SNeYRING-STYMIE. 
HARRINGTON NETTLE. 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 
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From Mrs. Gopherly-Smyte, “The Cot- 

tage,” Roughover. 

Saturday, 19th January, 1935. 

Dear Mr. Wuerx,—On behalf of 
the tennis-players I have no option but 
to inform you that several male mem- 
bers of the Club have made a habit 
lately of practising approaching, ete., 
on to the 18th green, with the result 
that they deliberately pretend to mis- 
hit their shots on to the tennis court, 
which is, as you know, not fifty yards 
distant from the back of the green. 

Kindly note that unless this childish 
practice is discontinued I and several 
of the younger members of both Men’s 
and Ladies’ Clubs will take legal action 
against certain parties whose names 
you are very well acquainted with. 

Yours truly, 

KATHLEEN GOPHERLY-SMYTE. 


From Ralph Viney, Captain Roughover 

Golf Club. 

22nd January, 1935. 

Dear WHELK,—I have just received 
your letter, but it is entirely your 
own fault that both the tennis-players 
and the non-tennis-players have turned 
against you. 

Honestly, Whelk, I thought you 
had more tact at this stage of the 
proceedings than to go and put up 
notices — 


(1) forbidding practice approach- 
shots on to the 18th green; 

(2) stating that the penalty for any 
tennis-player breaking a Club window 
will be five pounds ; 

(3) making it compulsory that the 
curtain in the bay-window of the Men’s 
Reading Room be drawn while the new 
hard court is occupied. 


However, my one hope is that your 
singular lack of foresight will bring 
about a rapprochement between the 
parties concerned and that it will not 
be long now before they will bury 
their differences in uniting against 
yourself as their common enemy. 

In answer to your question, I regret 
to inform you that nothing would 
induce me to interfere on your behalf. 
You have brought the matter on your- 
self and you must just abide by the 
consequences. After all, you are paid 
for that sort of thing. 

Yours sincerely, 
RaLpu VINEY. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E.,, CST. 
22nd January, 1935. 
Str,—Kindly note that a deputation 
of the tennis-playing members of the 
Club, led by Admiral Sneyring-Stymie 
and myself, will make a personal call 











Mr. Hore-Betisza (on holiday), “THe PUBLIC LOVES ME . 
ME NOT... .” 














on you at 3.15 on the afternoon of 
Friday, 25th January. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 
P.8S.—Please book the tennis court 
in my name for to-morrow morning at 
11.30. I shall be playing with Mrs. 
Gopherly-Smyte against Lady Norah 
Spoon and Mr. Lionel Nutmeg. 
G.C.N. 


“The provinces are under-rated,” 
declares a novelist. We gather that 
this is not the view of the ratepayers. 

x * * 

“*Live within your income’ is the 
best advice I can offer to anybody,” 
says a business-man. The income-tax 
people meanwhile seem to be doing 
their best to make us live without ours. 











We are informed that a woman is 
intoxicated by a new hat. We have 
noticed how it goes straight to her head. 


x2 


Doors which cannot be slammed are 
to be exhibited. Life is being made 
increasingly difficult for the quick- 

ympered. 
tem perec Pees ager 


The employees in a soap-factory are 
forbidden to smoke, we read. Tobacco- 
manufacturers will no doubt retaliate 
by ordering their employees not to 


wash. Pig he 


A man complains that he has found 
several perfectly plain coins in his 
automatic machine. It seems that he 
cannot make head nor tails of them. 
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“No Public Demand.” 


Oxe of the most charming and 


, comical of excuses for inaction in 


| second question. 
_ “public demand” is a necessary con- 


governing circles is the assertion that 
“there is no public demand ” for action. 

That is when we want them to do 
something. 

When we want them not to do some- 
thing—when the entire Press of Eng- 
land is shouting that the action they 

ro to take is oppressive, uncon- 
dtitutional, unpopular and foul—the 
answer is very different. We are then 
told that governments exist to govern, 
that strong men in places of power 
must take no account of popular 
clamour, mob violence, Press agitation 


| or “organised propaganda,” but decide 
| what is right themselves and go fear- 


lessly forward, confident in the ulti- 
mate verdict, etc., etc., et-cetera. 

It will be seen by the careful student 
that these two defences, if employed 
at the same time, would cancel out. 

But the whole art of democratic 
politics is to play the two cards 
alternately. 

Take your pencil, student, and make 
a few notes upon “no public demand.” 

The first point is that 1f this had been 
accepted as a valid reason for inaction 
very few events of importance would 
ever have happened in the political or 
scientific world. I cannot remember 
that the People rose up and with 
deafening insistence cried out, “We 
want the Wireless—we want the 
Gramophone—we want the Talking 
Picture,”” or even Daylight Saving, 
the Underground Railway, the Two- 
penny Tube, or aeroplanes, or “tele- 
vision. 

Nor do I recall that there was any 
loud “ public demand” for the Betting 
and Lotteries Act or the Incitement to 
Disaffection Act. There may have been 
excited meetings and processions bear- 
ing on their banners the message 
“STRENGTHEN THE Lotrery Laws”; 
but, if so, I missed them. 

On the other hand there has been 
for many years an unmistakable 
public demand that certain other laws 
should be amended, and nothing what- 
ever has happened. 

Which brings us, student, to the 
Assuming still that 


dition of political action—taking, that 


_ is, the politician at his word—by what 


/ means is this public demand to be 
le ? 


t may be expressed — 


(a) by Petition to Parliament: 
(6) by letters to Members; 
(c) by newspaper campaigns: 


(d) by letters to the Press; 
(e) by.meetings, demonstrations and 
processions ; : 
(f) by angry telegrams or polite 
resolutions ; 
(g) by riot and violence ; 
(h) by making disturbances in the 
Strangers’ Gallery. 
And all these methods may be em- 
ployed 
(i.) by individuals or small groups ; 
(ii ) by organised unofficial bodies ; 
(iii.) by representative bodies (¢.g., 
Borough Councils). 


When they are examined singly it is 
seen at once that not one of them by 
itself has the smallest persuasive effect 
upon the mind of a reluctant politician ; 
and if they are all used together the 
chances of something happening are 
still about 5,000—1 against. 

The ancient approach by way of 
Petition to Parliament, although elab- 
orately provided for in Standing 
Orders, is no more than a standing 
joke. And the more numerous the 
signatures to the Petition the bigger is 
the joke. As for the anfortunate Mem- 
ber who has to present the Petition, 
he is as much embarrassed as if his 
constituency had sent him a baby; and 
it takes him years, I am told, to live 
the thing down. 

Letters to Members from individuals 
may provoke thought, sympathy or 
indignation, but are no evidence of 
public demand. If, however, many 
thousands of citizens write letters to 
them demanding the same thing, the 
only effect is to infuriate; for this is 
“organised propaganda” and is not 
worth attention. 

The same is true of the papers, 
meetings and demonstrations. Indi- 
viduals who write to the papers are only 
voices crying in the wilderness or 
publicity-seekers and not worth atten- 
tion. Small societies are “collections 
of cranks” and not worth attention. 
Larger societies are “ partisan bodies” 
and not worth attention. And if a 
group or several groups of papers 
should take up the cry and demand 
something in the name of the people, 
then it is a “Press stunt” and not 
worth attention. 

Peaceful meetings are clearly not 
worth attention, for they cause no 
trouble; large vociferous meetings are 
cunning exploitations of “mass psy- 
chology” and not worth attention; 
while violent demonstrations or riots 
are no evidence of any public demand, 
and, if they were, would have to be 
ignored for the sake of discipline. 

But the really classic example of 
“no public demand,” student, is to be 
found in a recent public document, 





the Report of the London and Home 
Counties Traffic Advisory Committee 
upon the Public Inquiry into the 
Question of the Provision of a Regular 


Passenger Service on the River Thames, | 


Do not think, student, that I am 
going to swing any “propaganda” on 
you about this Question. I no longer 
care two hoots what they do or don’t 


do; I give them up. No, this lecture | 


is purely acadetnic, so listen. This is 








} 
j 


are 
This “Question,” as you must have 


seen, has been popping in and out of 
the papers at brief intervals since 1924, 
when Sir Samvet Instone began his 
long attempt to move the mountains 
of the old L.C.C. The under-initialled 
and others have been at it for five or 
six years. I have seen scrap-books 
containing many hundreds of Press- 
cuttings on the subject—leading ar- 
ticles, short articles, ““feature’’ articles 
and letters—written not by “ propa- 
gandists” or “cranks” but ordinary 
members of newspaper-staffs and the 
public, all heartily in favour, most of 
them indeed going so far as to “de- 
mand” action. And as a result of all 
this clamour some excellent M.P.’s and 
County Councillors showed an interest 
and the Committee of Inquiry was 
appointed. 

This sort of public demand, how- 
ever, is not, we know, worth attention 
for the reasons indicated above. But 
one would have supposed that the 
sober opinions of a Borough Council 
might be considered to be dimly 
evidential of “‘public demand” in a 
matter affecting its own borough. 

Listen, then. All (I think) the 
Borough Councils of the riverside 
boroughs (the elected representatives 
of the citizens chiefly concerned) ex- 
pressed an opinion, and the Report 
says that “the representations made 
and the evidence given on behalf of the 


local authorities were generally to the | 


effect that the provision of a regular 


passenger-service on the Thames would | 
be desirable” (strong language for a | 
Borough Council). But the Committee | 


go on to say that they “received no 
representations from organisations or 
associations representing the general 


public (other than local bodies).” (Is | 


there, by the way, any association 
representing the general public other 
than a local body?) And one of the 
final conclusions is: “We are im- 
pressed with the fact that no evidence 
was tendered to show that there was 


a strong public demand for a river | 


passenger service.” 

Well, student, I repeat, I no longer 
care, so I get a hearty laugh out of this, 
wondering the while what evidence was 
tendered to show that there was a 
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“SMITHERS SPEAKING, SIR. THE KITCHEN BOILER IS GIVING TROUBLE.” 
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“Yes, A PUNCHING BALL AND AN IDEA OF MINE ATTACHED. 





Iv MAKES ONE FEEL MORE AGGRESSIVE.” 








strong public demand for the steam- 
engine, the telephone or the Great 
West Road. 

But for you, student—and this will 
be your homework this week—the 
questions are (1) “Exactly what sort 
of evidence should the poor fools 
interested in this matter have ‘ten- 
dered’ in order to convince the Com- 
mittee that there was a strong public 
demand? * Should they have hired a 
fleet of tugs and lighters, filled them 


| with eager citizens, and steamed up 


| flags and yelling: 


and down Westminster Reach waving 
‘We want the Water- 
bus!’? Should they have obtained the 


_ views of film-stars, boxers, the Royal 


| Ge 


eographical Society, the Manchester 


| ChamberofCommerce, Welwyn Garden 


| City, the 


Watch Com- 
mittee, or what?” I confess that this 
question baffles me. 


And (2) the other question is: “ As- 


_ suming that there was tendered con- 
| vineing evidence of a strong public 
| demand, is there any evidence that 


that evidence would have any more 
effect than the whimpering of a sick 
rat on a dark night in the Sahara 
Desert?” This is an easy one. 

A. PH. 


Explaining to Elizabeth. 





“HELLO, Elizabeth! I’ve just heard 
a perfectly marvellous thingummy. 
You see, there was 
“Tf it’s one about Mar West, I’ve 
heard “em all.” 
“Itisn’t a joke. It’s a kind of puzzle. 
Ww ell, you see 
“Is there a catch in it?”’ 
“No, no, of course there isn’t. Do 
stop interrupting. There was a Pe 
“T shall scream if it was a man. It’s 
always a man. Why isn’t it ever a 
woman?” 
“—governor of a prison——” 
“I knew it would be a man of some 
desc ‘ription.” 
“All right, 1 won’t tell it to you. I'll 


tell it to someone who can appreciate 
it.” 











“No, please go on. 
intrigued really. Honestly.’ 
“Well, this governor had five discs 
in a hat; three were white and two 
were black. He sent for three prisoners 
and fixed a white disc on each. No, 
wait a minute. I’m going too fast.” 
“It’s terribly thrilling.” 
“It’s all right, I’ve got it. 


ey m awfully 


This 





governor chap sent for the three 
prisoners and said, ‘I have five discs 
in this hat—three white and two black. 


I’m going to fix one dise on each of | 
your backs and send you into another | 
You are on your honour not to | 
let each other know, by word or sign, | 
what you see on each other's backs. | 
I will set free the first one to come and 


room. 


tell me correctly what coloured disc he 


is wearing.’ And he fixed a white disc | 


on to each man.” 
“Ts that the end?”’ 


“Of course not; there’s no puzzle in | 


it yet. 


man came out and said to the governor, 
‘I’m wearing a white disc.’ ” 
“And was he?” 


“T told you, they all were. But how | 


did he find out?” 

“Well, obviously 
broken their word not to tell. I mean 
you can’t expect prisoners to——” 

“They didn’t. This man worked it | 
out by himself.” 

“They were all wearing white discs, 
you say?” 

“Yes.” 

“So that—— Well, look here, let’s 
call them A, B and C. 





Well, they went into the other | 
room and about five minutes later one | 











| 





the others had | 


| 4 
| 4 


| 


A can see that | 
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B and C have white dises but doesn’t 
know what he’s got on his own back, 
a 

“Take it this way. Supposing A 
saw that B and C were wearing black 
discs———” 

“But they’re not, so why suppose 
it? It’s complicated enough as it is 
without your going about supposing 
things.” 

* Do listen for just a moment. Now, 
if A saw B and C wearing black dises 
he’d know that he was white. You 
grant that, don’t you?” 

“No. Why should he think he’s 
white merely because A and—I mean, 
B and C were wearing black discs? 
And anyway they weren't, so how 
could he?” 

“He'd know he was white because 
he could see two blacks, and as there 
were only two blacks in the hat, he 
knows he must be white.” 

“Oh, I see! [ say, that’s jolly clever. 
I must see if Harold can solve it.” 

* But you haven't solved it. That was 
only supposing A and B were black, 
which they aren't. I gave you that as 
something to work on.” 

“Well, I can’t say that it’s helped 
much.” 

“T’ll give you a clue, then. Put 
yourself in A’s shoes and try to think 
what B is thinking.” 

“Oh, this is simply stupid.” 








“No, honestly, it does work. You 
see, A says ‘If I were black———’” 

“But we've done that before and 
you said we hadn't solved it.” 

“It’s not quite the same. A says, ‘If 
I were a black, B would see a black 
and a white.’ Got that?” 

“Yes, go on.” 

“A continues speaking: ‘Now, B 
could conclude he must be white, 
otherwise C would have gone out to 
the governor long ago.’ ” 

“Why?” 

** Because if B was black and A was 
black (which we supposed. at the be- 
ginning), C would naturally conclude 
that he was white, as there were only 
two blacks in the hat. As C didn’t go 
out, and A was a black, B knows he 
is a white.” 

“So he goes out to tell the governor ?” 

“No, because it wasn’t B who con- 
cluded that he was a white; it was “5 

“What are you talking about? 
You’ve just said, ‘B knows he is a 
white,’ and now you say——” 

“It was A who was thinking for B.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. 1 forgot. 
Well?” 

“Now, A says, ‘B could have con- 
cluded that he was a white and left 
the room. But B hasn't left the room, 
therefore he cannot see a black.’ ” 

“TI think I’m going mad. Do you 





“BuT WHEN YOU TELL 
DOESN'T SEEM TO DO IT.” 


HIM TO 





*OOSHEM KOOSH, 


DIDDUMS BABBLEMS, HE 








mean to say that if B had seen a black 
he’d have left the room ?”’ 

“Of course he would; because if 
he’d have seen a black dise on A’s 
back and there was also a black one 
on his own back, C would have gone 
out. But C didn’t go out, therefore 
B must be a white.” 

“Oh, J see! So as B couldn’t see a 
black; A knew he must be a white, 
and so he went to the governor?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Well, I always said these things 
were quite simple if you really thought 
hard.” 


The Land of the Free. 


“ Little if any credit is given to motorists 
for such courtesies as letting elderly people 
and children cross the road, but these 
kindnesses are done daily.” 

Letter to the Preas. 


A New Name for an Old Favourite. 


“Mr. Horse-Belisha must have overlooked 
it."— Birmingham Paper. 








“ Cashier, large corporation, retiring small 
pension, Seeks Full or Part-time Employ- 
ment,”-—Advt. in Local Paper. 

He must be used to dealing with 
awkward figures. 


























pone val 


Hostess. “ W-wHaT’S HAPPENED? ” 
Colonel (fiercely). “1 RETURNED HIS FIRE.” 











Elegy 


On seeing in a Daily Paper that a post-mortem on a horse in 
the Midlands revealed half-a-hundredweight of sand in the 
animal's stomach. 





i. 
Poor old horse! 
What made him do it? Possibly of course 
He may have heard strange tales 
Of ostriches devouring ten-inch nails, 
Umbrellas, golf-balls, glass, without mishaps 
And thought: “I'll not be beaten by those chaps. 
What do they not eat? Yes, I have it—sand! 
Too useful to them, as, I understand, 
Great statesmen find it, wisest of the wise, 
For their own heads and other people’s eyes.” 
And then, aspiring beast, 
Set himself sternly to the unprecedented feast, 
Reflecting, when his gritty task was done: 
“The ribb’d sea sand,” now ribb’d in senses more than one. 


I 


Or, bolting, while the populace cried “Stop! Stop!” 

Did he invade the sugar once in some base grocer’s shop 
And there contract a taste 

For particles from any desiccated waste ? 


I. 
Or did some Arab strain 


| Call his heart home again, 
| Vasty Saharas shimmering in his brain ? 


Did he recall MAHOMET 

(To whom the mountain would not come—far from it) 
And seek the ancestral land 

In dear evocative sand, 

As Norman Wri. fell 


To clutch the earth he loved (and coveted) so well ? 


IV. 
Or, Hist! may it not perchance have been foul play ? 
Say, on a day, 
Some punter’s hireling (so very fleet his paces 
In former steeplechases) 
Stole (as in many a lamentable fable) 
Into the courser’s stable 
And, very crude and rough, 
Disdaining subtler stuff 
Like strychnine, prussic acid, cyanide, 
Doped him until he died; 
Yea, cramming his inside 
With fifty-six pounds of silicon for his dinner, 
Robbed the Grand National of a certain winner, 
Securing to himself, 
The only dangerous rival on the shelf 
(The usual but here suitable rhyme), much pelf. 


v. 

I know not, only I know 

That, safe from every foe, 

Ambition, appetite, dream, sleep here at last he 
must, 


Distinctly dust to dust. J.C.8. 
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Time. 

OnE of the minor tragedies of a 
recent removal was the death or partial 
paralysis of the only three really sound 
clocks that Edith and I possess. In 
the old days we could rely on the black 
marble gaining five steady minutes a 
day, the cuckoo losing half-an-hour a 
week, and the nearly-silver (presented 
to me on my retirement from the 
secretaryship of the Little Wobbley 
Literary Society) varying between five 
minutes fast and five minutes slow, 
according to the weather. Before the 
removal it was always possible to find 
out the time by making a rough ecalcu- 
lation with a pencil and paper. 

We have had a man in to see to them, 
of course, just as a matter of form, 
but as he has so far paid hardly more 
than a dozen visits he naturally hasn’t 
made much impression. He took the 
insides of the black marble and the 
nearly-silver home with him and 
brought the cuckoo to a complete 
standstill, but he has not yet started 
on what Mr. Luoyp GrorGe would 
call Reconstruction. 

The clocks being silent, we have 
lately been relying on Edith’s watch. 
When Edith goes out I generally just 
hope it isn’t as late as I think it is and 
leave it at that. But the other day 
she went up to Town and was most 
particular that I should meet her 
at the station at 5.15 precisely as 
she expected to have some heavy 


| parcels. 


“You had better leave me your 


| watch,” I said. 


“Nonsense,” she replied. ‘You can 


_ tell the time by the wireless. We might 


as well get something for our ten shil- 
lings a year.” 

It seemed quite a good idea. I 
settled down with a pipe and a thriller 
to get my brain in tune for doing a bit 


| of work, and after a couple of hours 


I threw down the thriller and got 
myself some tea to put the brain into 
the condition of serenity necessary to 
the creative artist. After tea I thought 


| I might as well finish the thriller as I 


was a bit doubtful whether the bishop 
or the bed-ridden aunt had murdered 
the man with the gold tooth. Actually 
it was neither the bishop nor the bed- 
ridden aunt, but another fellow, intro- 
duced by the author in dastardly 
fashion at the last moment. 

It occurred to me that it must be 


| nearly five o'clock, and I turned on 


| the wireless. 


It was some sort of a 


' band. I switched the knob a bit and 


found another band. I looked at the 


| daily paper and decided that the first 
band was the Hoarsby Frost Orchestra 
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THE NEW COLLAR, 








from Bath and the second band the 
Tewkesbury Light Orchestra. Both 
were due to stop at 5.15, but if I waited 
until they stopped I should be too late 
to meet the train. 

Then I saw in the paper that Rustless 
Rudolph, my favourite comedian, was 
supposed to broadcast from North 
Regional at 4.45. The dial thing on our 
set doesn’t work since they changed 
the wave-lengths, and if we want 
North Regional we have to turn the 
pointer to Vienna or Berlin or Paris. I 
can never quite remember which, and 
so I just swivel all the knobs until 
something happens. 

I chased Rustless Rudolph all over 
the map, seeking him in Brussels, 
Beromunster, Budapest, Cologne, 
Fécamp, Hilversum, Huizen. Even did 
I seek him on the No Man’s Land at 





the end of the dial where we heard | 


America (or so Edith says) in °29. | 
did not worry about the time, because 
I knew that if Rustless Rudolph had 
not yet started it could not be as late 
as 4.45. I struck one or two rather 
good things in my wanderings and 
spent a few minutes in most of the 
capitals of Europe. 

I was beginning to wonder whether, 
after all, it was as late as I had 
thought, when Edith came in. Her 
parcels looked heavy, but not so heavy 
as her frown. 

| explained that if anyone was to 
blame it was Rustless Rudolph. She 
seemed unconvinced, and I pointed to 
the published programme. 

“You didn’t notice, I suppose,” she 
said sarcastically, “that you were 
looking at yesterday’s paper?” 
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Kultur. 
Typical englisch Conversations for nordic Students. 


/ Made in Germany.) 


XIV.—In THE Zoo (continued). 

Viscount Brown. Now here is the shed of reptilia. 
Frogues and toads and great snakes. There are also 
allegators. Shall we look and see ‘ 

Lord Smith. Will every such creature be firmly re- 
strained that we come to no bodily pain from sting and 
fang? I am nervous of creeper-crawlers. 

Lord Robinson. Take heart! We shall not be attacked. 
It is prohibited. [They view the inmates. 

Viscount Brown. Only see! There is a serpent which 
moves. It must be new. 

Lord Robinson. It bites the glass, thinking to wound us. 
Those stains must be the poison. Ugh! 

Lord Smith. You are right. That is the lethal stuff 





| which remains on the pane. Oh, dear! What if it were to 


seep through and envenom us all? What then ? 
Viscount Brown. Let us now inspect another species. 
[They step out. 
Lord Robinson. It is patent from these noises that we 
are now in the shed of parots and loud birds. 
Lord Smith. Well then if we address ourselves to yonder 


| fowl —- > will adopt a humane voice and pass a 


remarque. us try! 
Viscount Brown. Pretty Poll! 
Lord Robinson. Good morning, I say! 


Lord Smith. 1 hope it has been instructed to say the 
right thing. You never know what sort may have been 
speaking with it. 

Viscount Brown. It is not in voice today. Never matter. 
Oh come! These noises appal me. Let us pass out! 

Lord Robinson. There! The lioness sports with her young. 

Lord Smith. Ho! Ho! The young kub munches his 
mother’s tail! 


on. 
Lord Robinson. Now she has given him a sharp tap. 


Lord Smith. That is by way of saying “See that you do | 


not do it some more.” ; 
Lord Robinson. The panthre in the next partition 
does not look so pleasant. 





Viscount Brown. She says him nay, but yet he bites | 


Lord Smith. No indeed. I do wish it would not look at | 


me like that. It is most disturbing. Oh! 
Viscount Brown. 
hour for a good squared meal. What about it? 
Lord Robinson. 
elephants. 
Lord Smith. Then let us make some haste. 








“Stor Me Ir You've Hearp It! 


‘Am I right for Preston ?’ shouted a man in the train to a 
porter on the platform of Manchester Victoria station. Imagine 


his feelings when he heard the porter yelling back from the distance: | 


‘Aye, tha'll be all right. Change at London.’ another striking 


I am reminded that it is almost the | 


Agreed. But first I would regard | 


example of His Eminence’s gift in foreseeing future developments.” | 


: Church Paper. 
The ending is certainly new to us. 
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| Drinking. 

I HAVE been making a few notes on 
drinking. They are addressed to the 
| novice at the art, but they should prove 
_ of profit to all. The old hands may find 
| one of the recipes included of interest. 

The existing literature on the sub- 


You have become seated in a 
restaurant, have ordered a Chateau- 
briant and the waiter brings the wine- 
list forward. You grasp it firmly with 
both hands, drumming slightly with 
one finger on the cover. As you turn 
the es slowly you say audibly, 
“Perhaps a little red wine from the 
Bordeaux (Board-Oh) country.” When 





| ject does not, I sping 
| think, meet the 
| caseatevery point. : | 
I refer to those ti 
| erudite little books oe 
which suppose that 
| one naturally dis- 
| tinguishes between 
claret and bur- 
gundy and pushes 
on from there. But 
many of us have 
not reached that 
high standard, and 
| IL feel there is a 
need for some sim- 
ple remarks on 
when and what to 
drink, and how. 

A great many 
people drink what 
they do not par- 
ticularly like as 
they don’t know 
the names of any- 
thing else. This is 
because they have 
never been taught 
how to overcome 
theirearly nervous- 
ness with wine- 
lists. They handle 
a wine-list as 
though it were an 
explosive bomb, 
getting rid of it as 
soon as possible, 
and they end by 
ordering a bottle 
of the stuff they 
always get from 
the grocer. 

My first note 
deals with this 
wine-list difficulty. 
As I said, I am 
addressing the be- 
ginner. 








‘ ' p 
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Door).” When you have found the 
burgundies you stop there, for it was 
to them that your remark referred. 
Now you close the book with a slight 
snap and say, “After all, old friends 
are best. Waiter, a bottle of 92.” 

You may think that this rule will be 
expensive. It will be; but if bad for 
your purse, how much better for your 

















Attendant (to patron who has had to leave early). “ AT THE FINISH SHE MAKES THE 
SUPREME SACRIFICE AND ’E GOES BACK TO ‘IS MOTHER.” 





At first you will need a hard-and- 
fast rule for selecting your drink from 
the list, but soon you will be able to 

| use your own judgment. To start with 
you must dine alone at a restaurant 
| several times to practise with the wine- 
_ list. It is no bad thing to do a prelimin- 
ary exercise in your home; a bulb 
catalogue will do excellently for this. 
| With the catalogue you should perform 
| as nearly as possible the actions 
| detailed in the next paragraph. 
| 





you reach the clarets you transfer the 
book to one hand and pull at your 
moustache with your free hand, or, 
failing this, you can stroke your hair. 
You look towards the end of the 
clarets, at the expensive ones—two 
names to look for are Haut Brion and 
Lafite—and you note the number of 
one of them, say 92. Then meditatively 
you turn the pages again, murmuring, 
“Perhaps for a change something from 
the slopes of the Céte d’Or (Coat- 


body and your 
prestige! To meet 
this added expense 
you can easily give 
up something not 


food, new clothes 
or betting. 
From time to 


corked. 


to know what this 
means, but if the 
waiter demurs in 
the slightest about 
changing the wine 
you should not 
dine 


they do not think 
enough of you. 


you will want to 
expand your range 
|of drinks, This is 
| perhaps a mistake 





to and you should 

have guidance. 
You could, I 

know, order some- 


this. 





so essential, as | 


Later I expect 





time, in the course | 
of eating your din- | 
ners, you should, | 
on tasting the first | 
glass of your 92, | 
call the waiter and | 
point out to him | 
that the wine is | 
There is | 
no need for you | 


at that res- | 
taurant again; | 


lsince you have | 
; . | 
istarted so well; | 
| but you will want | 


thing different | 
every time you | 
have a practice | 


dinner, but I do | 
not recommend | 
It is a tre- 
jmendous gamble. | 


You would not know until it came what | 


you were getting, and you would mix 
the most incompatible foods and drinks 
and ruin your chances of developing a 
cultured palate. You should stick to 
a Chateaubriant and a bottle of 92 
until by careful observation you know 
a bit more. 

When dining with friends note care- 
fully what you have to drink and 
whether you like it or not. Here are a 
few pointers to help you to recognise 
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“ ALREADY A MOTOR ACCIDENT AND POLICE SUMMONS, 





THOUGHT YOU'D MADE GOOD RESOLUTIONS? ” 


“ YES, THIS IS ONE OF ’EM, DADDUMS, TO MAKE MY DIARY MORE INTERESTING.” 








what you get to drink. Quite obviously 
{ cannot catalogue briefly everything 
you might get, but I will describe one 
or two things you may get. 
Chiteauncuf du Pape, when genuine, 
is made from grapes grown in vine- 


| yards at Avignon, though it is difficult 
| to tell this at a glance. It is red, some- 


thing like claret, and then something 
like burgundy to look at. If the bottle 
you are drinking has “Chiteauneuf du 
Pape” on its label then what you are 
drinking is Chateauneuf du Pape, I 
daresay. Remember it is red. 

Y’ Quem is yellow but it is called 
white. If you heard your friend say 
“Ikem” to the waiter, and you like 
the wine very much indeed, then what 


| you are drinking is probably Y’Quem. 


I say probably as there may be some 
arrangement between your friend and 
the waiter to bring an unlabelled bottle 
of inferior Sauterne when he says 
“Ikem.” Try, therefore, to read the 
label, if any. 

The labels on bottles should be a 
great help to you, and also the shapes 
of bottles. 

Now hock is easily recognised by 





the bottle (possible label references— 
Liebfraumilch Auslese and Steinberg). 
The bottles have no shoulders and are 
thin, long and elegant, like some ladies 
in Victorian and Georgian portraits. 

Champagne is also recognisable by 
the bottle. It is rather larger in ap- 
pearance than the ordinary wine-bottle 
and the neck is encased in gold-foil. 
Also the bottle is always placed in a 
bucket of ice by the table; why, I have 
never discovered so cannot tell you. 

| have nothing further prepared on 
the point of recognising wines. I know 
that what I have told you is much too 
sketchy, but I will get out a larger and 
more comprehensive list, which I will 
forward on receipt of a postage-stamp. 


We will turn now to something else 
on which I have made a note. You 
cannot invariably do your drinking in 
public, and will want to buy some 
things for home consumption. Here is 
the recipe for a very nice little cocktail 
for which you can get in the ingredients. 
It is called the ‘Suicide Club” :— 

Take a bowler-hat, old but of good 
origin—I recommend a Lincoln Ben- 


nett, 1919—and pour into it as much 
very old brandy as you have or the 
hat will hold (whichever is the greater). 
Then sprinkle the brandy with red 
pepper and add an inch of cigar-ash, 
(preferably the ash of Encantadores 
cigars, 700/- per hundred). Now that 
all the ingredients are assembled, 
flutter the hat about a bit to effect a 
satisfactory blending. The cocktail 
should be drunk from brandy-glasses 
through a straw. Inserting the mixture 
in the glasses from the hat can be done 
through a funnel, and two inches—or 
more to taste—should go to each glass. 
If on drinking this you are not dead 
in a quarter-of-an-hour, it means that 
you have not put in enough pepper. 
The quantity of pepper will vary with 
the size of the hat, but for 6% I advise 
one-and-a-half ounces. 


There is another thing I find I have 
commented on. I expect you will want 
to entertain, and you will want to know 
what to give your guests. I advise you 
not to attempt a dinner-party at 
present; but there is no reason why 
you should not give an evening party. 
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All you want for this is a good whisky 
in your study and a Cup in the dining- 
room. Here is a recipe for a suitab 
Cup—quantities as for fifty persons. 
Squirt fifty soda-siphons into a hip- 
bath and stir. Put in pieces of lemon, 
orange, banana, some grapes, potato 
peelings, egg-shells, ete. Put in also 
the corks of any empty bottles you have 
lying about—it is safer to omit the 
corks of those labelled “ Poison.” Now 
stir again vigorously. Add one bottle 
champagne cider and one _ bottle 
Sauterne or Graves, and stir again. 
The Cup is now made. It should be 
placed in jugs, and these placed at 
decorative intervals on your sideboard 
and dining-room table. This Cup is 
sometimes known as Hock Cup, 
though it is more usual to call it Cider 
| Cup. The correct way of drinking it 





is with a wry smile, so do not be sur- 
prised when your guests drink it in this 
| manner. 
| 
I could say a lot more on the subject 
| of drinking, but decency forbids. 








S.0.S. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—Amongst your 
many readers there must be some wire- 
less experts who can help me. Not 
the type who can explain to me—if 
I am capable of understanding—the 
difference between “super-het” and 
“band-pass.” Nor the type who arrive 
to put the aerial in the loft and “wire- 
up” the instrument itself, keeping their 
hats on and scraping their dirty boots 
on the drawing-room carpet during the 
process. No! I crave the assistance 
of one of those rarer, simpler yet 
| subtler brains which can penetrate 
| straight to the heart of a problem and 
solve it with one masterly suggestion. 

My trouble is this. No matter which 
station I want, and by much twirling of 
knobsand to theaccompaniment of con- 
tradictory advice from the whole family 
(reminding me of the “ other lock, Sir,” 
of the garage hand) eventually obtain, 
| that particular station chooses to be 
|*broadcasting the very last sentence of a 
| particular speech or the final bars of 
| a popular melody! This would not 
| matter so much were it not that 
| this particular item is invariably the 
| only one on the entire evening's pro- 

gramme, British and foreign, that my 

wife or Bobby or Betty or Betty’s 
friend wished to enjoy. 
If we get a foreign station we hear 

a few notes of sweet music and are 

then subjected to a really dreadful 
tirade in some indistinguishable and 
possibly insulting language. If we find 
Droitwich, we are just beginning 
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“WHAT ’S THEE DOING, STANDING OUT ’ERE IN RAIN?” 
“WAITING FOR WIFE.” 

“ WHeErRE's sHE, THEN?” 
“SHOP ENTRANCE OPPOSITE, SHELTERING.” 





= 





to listen to a ditty concerning the 
propensity of smoke for getting into 
one’s eyes when the song ceases and 
we listen to a limpid dissertation on 
the delights of the item we have just 
missed. 

In short, Sir, contrary to what I 
expected when I purchased the con- 
founded thing, I am continually living 
in the past “Might-have-heard” is 
to me the saddest phrase in the tongue 
that SHAKESPEARE spake, 

Will these little hands never switch 
on to something we can hear clean 


through? Can no one help me with 
this accursed spot-tuning? I do hope 
that some of your readers will do so, 
and thus save my sanity. 
Iam, ete., Sincerely yours, 
P. ASTENSE. 

P.S.—Knowing your overwhelming 
humanity, I am sending this to you 
as a last hope; but between you and 
me I will bet my radio to a radish 
that ninety-nine per cent. of your 
readers would give their own sets to 
have a satisfactory answer to this 
problem.—P. A. 
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At the Play. 


“Ornetto” (Op Vic). 

Tue drawback to engaging a 
married couple is that while one 
of the two may be excellent, 
both are unlikely to be. So the 
Othellos found ; and the story of 
their brief home-life as por- 
trayed at the Old Vie is an im- 
pressive warning that you can- 
not be too carefal, and the more 
addicted to blind jealousy the 
head of the household is the 
more careful has he got to be. 

There was nothing wrong with 
Emilia (Miss Many Newcomse), 
a charming easy-going creature 
and as honest a maid as ever 
breathed and expired in Shake- 
spearean tragedy. She thought 
so little evil that she made Jago 
an excellent wife. 





Now Jago, considered as an 
egg, was an immensely bad one, 
and whereas the villains of Vic- 
torian melodrama were stamped 
with the outward marks of re- 
probation, evening clothes and 
endless cigarettes, and were con- 
tinually finding themselves foiled 
again, Jago had none of these 
disadvantages. His honest face 

and Mr. Mavrice Evans lent 
him a very honest fair-haired 
appearance, suggesting a decent 
simple subaltern—made every- 
body trust him, and he was 
never incommoded, let alone 
foiled, by any miscarriage of 
his plans. Like Sherlock Holmes 
in the simpler portions of 


| the Holmes saga, he had but 
_ to foresee and plan, and com- 
| plete and immediate success at- 
| tended on him. At the very end, 
| it is true, he is unmasked and 


Cassio survives his wounds, but 
Jago had by then had a wonder- 
ful run. 

As Mr. Evans played him, 


| young, open of countenance, 


light and gay of speech and step, 
he quiets the usual impatience 
which Othello’s early jealousy of 
his wife and blind trust of his 
newly-engaged A.D.C. or secre- 
tary arouses in the onlookers. 
Iago is plausible, but his conduct 
looks too much akin to irrespon- 
sible mischief-making and not 
enough to the deep plotting of 
an evil nature to supplant a suc- 
cessful rival for a high office. 


Except for the excellent Doge, 


who is like the head of an Ox- 


ford or Cambridge college, and his 
senators, including Desdemona’s old 
father. there is no note of mature 














EXIT CASSIO-—-UNSTEADILY. 
Cassio .. . Mr. Leo Gewn, 
lago .. Mr. Maurice Evans 





CURTAIN LECTURE BY A HUSBAND. 
Desdemona... . . Miss Vivienne Bennett. 
Othello. . . . . . . Mn, Apranam Sorarr. 


age, and the dashing Cassio (Mr. Lro 
GENN) seems absurdly young and 
irresponsible to be in so much au- 


thority and the choice of those 
wise old Venetian oligarchs for 
the Cypruscommand. He would 
have been at home in the dug- 
out in Journey's End. But what 
he loses in official weight he 
gains as an arouser of jealousy 
in the older Othello(Mr. ABRAHAM 
SOFAER). 

Mr. Sorarr is full of grave 
deliberation, a master of the 
slow walk and impressive pause, 
keeping up the struggle to 
which the playwright compels 
all actors of this part to suggest 
a fixed nobility of character tem. 
porarily submerged by a new 
and foul passion. It is the more 
difficult when Miss VIvienng 
Bennett plays Desdemona; 
there might easily be beauti- 
ful but inscrutable Desdemonas, 
but here she is the embodi- 
ment of a radiant innocence 
which too effectively makes 
Othello’s jealousy repulsive. A 
further hurdle for the por- 
trayer of the “dull Moor” is 
that in his high moments he 
bursts into difficult metaphors, 
comparing himself to the Pon- 
tine Sea, speeches very difficult 
to hold. 


Othello is the least rewarding 
of the Shakespearean tragedies 
for the pains that are lavished 
upon it. Mr. McKnicntr Kavur- 
FER’S settings, now the property 
of the Old Vic, properly lit, are 
an admirable background for the 
pageantry of the perennial wars 
of the Levant, and occasional 
trumpets and flags and glimpses 
of the great business which takes 
Othello to Cyprus give an ex- 
hilarating stir. Alas, that ship- 
wreck destroys this particular 
Turkish effort and we never see 
Othello in his métier or Cassio or 
lago stretched in the business 
of the war. . 


If there is none of the col- 
lective action SHAKESPEARE 
could depict with such swing 
when he would, there is no hum- 
our either. Mr. ALAN WEBB 48 
Roderigo, rather as Mr. WopE- 
HOUSE might have conceived 
him, was extraordinarily effee- 
tive and welcome, but he is in the 
play as a tool for Jago, not for 
is own sake, and there is no sub- 
plot to relieve the main action. 


D. W. 
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“ APART 


FROM CLEARING OFF WITH THE SILVER, THE SOOUNDREL CAME PRETTY 


NEAR TO THROTTLING ME!” 





“THat’s SPLENDID, Srr. 


Now WE CAN EXAMINE YOUR NECK FOR FINGER-PRINTS.” 








“Tue INvistsLe Barrier ” 
(A.D.C., CAMBRIDGE). 

Although it is only a few years 
younger than himself, Mr. Punch will 
always take a paternal pride in the 
activities of the A.D.C., for it was 
founded by his fourth Editor, Frank 
BURNAND; and, if it would be improper 
to congratulate the club on the fire 
which gutted the old Park Street house 
so thoroughly two years ago, one 
offends no underwriters by compli- 
menting the Committee warmly on the 
enviable little theatre which they have 
just built in its stead. 

Mr. Harotp Tomiinson and Mr. 
W. P. Dyson are its ingenious archi- 
tects, and they have managed to ob- 
tain a greater seating capacity on the 
| identical site while creating an illusion 
| of increased space. Concealed bulbs 
reflect on to pleasant rough-cast walls 
and curved ceiling; the proscenium 
“arch” is a concrete oblong: the 
latest type of canvas cyclorama is elec- 
trically unfurled along a half-moon of 
rail, and takes its aurora borealis from 


a first-class lighting-set which has been 
designed by two undergraduates and 
is operated from a switchboard which 
I suspect to have been stolen from a 
battleship; and, crowning delight, the 
fire-curtain ascends pompously from 
the bowels of the theatre, an echo of 
an ancient classical practice which 
gives indescribable pleasure to every- 
one concerned. 

After Miss Ecnatine Trereiss had 
waved a large cardboard key at us and 
charmingly declared the theatre open, 
the play began. This was presumably 
chosen for the size of its cast and an 
absence of female characters. Mr. 
Davip Mrxtore’s theme is promising, 
behaviour on an island to which, the 
death penalty being universally abol- 
ished, the world’s dregs are despatched 
to work out a new existence for them- 
selves; but he develops it on lines 
which sometimes suggest Young Eng- 
land (the head-boy of the island, an 
impeccable sahib, reveals himself rather 
nicely as a seventh Baronet) and some- 
times the opening speeches of the 
Headmasters’ Conference. At the same 


time, while he fails to persuade us that | 
the marooned pests of five continents | 
(of whom a sad proportion seem Eng- | 
lish) would fall so easily into the | 
mould of Dr. ARNOLD, nobody is actu- 
ally caned and in more than one scene 
he reaches a level of genuine emotion. 

In a promising and hardworking 
cast Mr. Rosrs Durr, Mr. Donaup 
Barn, Mr. Avan Jupson, Mr. ALASTAIR | 
Macintyre and Mr. Henry Nasa 
were the best—and Mr. Marcus Ruerr, 
whose fleeting but brilliant French | 
Chef deserved a bigger range. Entec. 





Official Recognition for Shanks’s Mare. 

“ A strong body of police mounted on foot 
succeeded in keeping the rival factions 
apart.”-—-Daily Paper. 

“The striking feature of the Scot is his 
ability to assimilate the spirit of the land in 
which he lives.”—S. American Paper. 

We were aware of this. 





“Their voices sweetly blend, and they 
carry off their presentations with eclair.” 
Weat-Country Paper. 
It sounds a trifle sickly, doesn’t it? 
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A Veteran’s Lament. 





Now in the papers every day 
The stay-at-home may see 
Snap-shots of Mr. A 
And Lady B 
Grinning with fatuous air 
Above a pair 
Of very lengthy ski; e 
“ And I not there, and I not there. 


If only I could say 
With any truth 
“T do not care! 
The English air 
Is good enough for me!” 


It is not that I would renew my youth 
In winter sporting; I should find no fun 
In the long evening’s revelry, 
The midnight dance ; 

I should not dare 
To risk my bones on a toboggan run. 
And J am well aware 
That my plebeian countenance 
Can never be 
A subject fit for Press photography ; 
My only wish is once again to see 


The sun. H.C. B. 








The Beginner’s Guide to 
Ski-ing. 





Il. 

Skis, Choice and Care of —Now I 
really am in a position to put you right 
about skis. It is an extraordinary 
thing, but all the books by experts 
have completely missed the point 
about choosing them. They fill pages 
with irrelevant details about light skis 
and heavy skis, thin skis for crusty 
snow, wide skies for soft snow, toe- 
clips and alpina bindings, until the 
despairing reader decides that the only 
thing to do is to hire a bagful as though 
they were golf-clubs. Then the first 
thing he sees on the local practice- 
slopes is a fat little Swiss boy tearing 
ahead of everyone, executing every 
turn known to skiers. And all that he 
has on his feet is a pair of curved barrel- 
staves tied on with good stout string. 
Well, that makes you think a bit. 

The fact is it doesn’t matter how 
short o long or wide or thick or light 
or heavy your skis are. And as to the 
sort of bindings, you simply want 
some that you can undo with your teeth 
in any position with your mouth full of 
snow. For the rest, notice that the 
great majority of skis are a pale yellow 
—platinum blondes almost. Avoid 
these and hire a pair of brunettes 
instead. For whatever a gentleman’s 
taste in other matters, experienced 
skiers definitely prefer brunettes. I 





don’t know why, but there it is. When 
I hired a pair of black skis my second 
winter in Switzerland I immediately 
became involved in so many exhaust- 
ing and highly dangerous expeditions 
that I had to go back to a very blonde 
pair in self-defence. 

Lastly, a word on the great wax 
question. I know that the books are 
for ever comparing the merits of this 
wax and that wax. Black wax ironed 
on for beaten tracks, white wax 
massaged in for deep snow, green wax 
for thaw, and so on and soon But all 
their advice is based on a futile mis- 
understanding. Wax is slippery stuff, 
and these experts aim at going as fast 
as possible. You, like me, will find that 
the confounded things go much too 
fast as it is. The real problem is how 
to slow them down. And the answer 
to that is not wax but sand-paper. But 
use it in private. You don’t want to 
get yourself talked about in the hotel. 

Ski-sticks.—A pair of these are given 
away with your skis, and you must 
carry them wherever you go. They will 
trip you up at vital moments and 
involve you in many extra miles re- 
trieving them when dropped. Further, 
you must never use them— 


(1) to help you round in turning; 

(2) as a brake in times of crisis; 

(3) as anything else useful which 
may occur to you— 


it is all terribly bad style. 
What are they for then? Well, my 
view is that they are just a trial and 
a temptation to which every skier is 
expected to rise superior. And there 
is no doubt that they look very well 
in photos at the top of the climb, just 
stuck carelessly in the snow at hand. 
Kick Turn —When you have four- 
teen feet of skis attached to your feet 
ordinarily simple little movements like 
a right-about turn become quite ardu- 
ous undertakings which call for the 
most careful thinking out. If you 
throw one foot out carelessly at an 
angle as you were wont to do in civil 
life you immediately pin the back of 
one ski down with the other and cannot 
move that foot until you get back to 
the “as you were” position. Now try 
more cautiously. Keep the skis well 
apart and turn the right through a very 
small angle. Now shift your weight 
on to it and then turn the left after it. 
Soon you will get into a steady rocking 
motion, turning each ski just a little 
every time you lift it. In this way you 
will turn round in about ten minutes. 
Always provided of course that you 
do not turn into a slope and move off 
down it backwards with skis diverging. 
This, however, is not the way to 
make a standing turn. Thoughtful 


people have invented the kick turn for 
you, and this is how you do it. 

Kick forwards and upwards strongly 
with the right ski and plant its heel in 
the snow near the toe of the left ski. 
Now keep its heel in the snow and let 
it fall sweepingly to the right. Its toe 
swings irresistibly to the rear of the left 
ski until they lie parallel on the snow 
but pointing in opposite directions, 
And so are your feet. You never sus- 
pected, did you, that your joints and 
muscles could achieve so contorted a 
vosition? Very interesting, is it not? 

ou have probably strained one or two 
small tendons, and if you do not hasten 
to relieve the strain by completing the 
movement more important things will 
start to give and you will be crippled 
for life. So in the midst of your great 
agony try to complete the turn by 
lifting the left ski up and round. You 
can't? Then try to lift the right back 
to its original position. You can’t, 
damn my eyes? No, don’t throw your- 
self down or you will twist your legs 
right round and have to walk back- 
wards all your days when you come out 
of hospital—that is if paralysis doesn’t 
set in. You can’t move at all then? 
Well, you must call for help now and 
someone will come and unstrap your 
skis. 

Anyhow, that is the kick turn. 








Compare and Contrast. ... 





Ir I were to set my mind to it— 
purely, you understand, in the way of 
recreation—I believe I could make a 
fair shot at being a satirist. Yes, I 
believe I could. I know all the rules, 

For the matter of that I know all 
the rules for the writing of short-stories, 
as every newspaper-reader does: A 
short-story is a piece of fiction two 
thousand words long about a man who 
murdered someone, believing he had 
a perfect alibi, and afterwards found 
out there was something wrong with it. 
Something wrong with the alibi, | mean, 
of course ; nothing wrong with the story. 
That goes into print every day. 

But being a satirist attracts me 
more, One has to think of a new im- 
perfect alibi for every story, and there 
is none of this fatiguing variety about 
the satirical novel. The old familiar 
cases. Singlemindedness, that’s what 
it is—singlemindedness and considera- 
tion for one’s public. 

I may point out that there is a broad 
general similarity, as the circus-man- 
ager said of the twenty-stone twins, 
between writing —r short- 
stories and writing satire. I mean that 


in each there are general headings, such 
as “Love,” “Geology,” ‘Marriage 
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“The American Language,” ‘‘ Cricket.” 
But beneath these, as the circus-man- 


| ager went on in some alarm, every- 


thing falls apart. 

Take the general heading “Cricket” 
to begin with. There are three further 
sub-divisions: the Left satire, which 
laughs at cricket; the Right satire, 
which laughs at those who laugh at 
cricket ; and the short-story. The short- 
story would be about a man who mur- 
dered someone at cricket, say by means 
of a small poisoned dart blown from 
the long grass in the outfield, forgetting 
that he would be visible to the scorer 
when he blew. 

Again, consider the general heading 
“Geology.” The three sub-divisions 
here would be: the Left satire, which 
laughs at those who laugh at geology ; 
the Right satire, which laughs at geo- 
logy ; and the short-story, about a man 
who murdered a geologist. The point 
of the short-story might perhaps be 
that no geologist dying a natural death 
is ever found in fossiliferous strata 
earlier than Anthropozoic, whereas 
this one was discovered in strata so 
Paleozoic as to be all but flagrantly 
Archean ; thus settling the hash of the 
man who did him in, who had over- 
looked that. 

In the stories, you see, the alibi 
changes each time, even under the 
same general heading. This seems to 
be unavoidable. I have never seen a 
newspaper editor sighing for the prim- 
rose-sandalled moon, but I should 
think every newspaper editor heaves 
that kind of sigh now and again as 


| he wishes something—say Relativity— 


| would make it possible for him to 


print exactly the same story day after 
day—murder, names, alibi and all, and 
yet cause it at the same time to be a 
startlingly different story by a different 
author. I can well imagine a literary 
editor in this joyful position behaving 
like the well-known Merry Peasant or 
Frolicky Landman. But it can never 


| be. Even among short-stories about 





| manuscript bearing a 


a man who murdered an editor only 
one can be concerned with the over- 
sight of this man in enclosing, with the 
yisoned paper- 
fastener on which the editor is toscratch 
his hand, a stamped self-addressed 
envelope; only one. All the others 
must be about different oversights by 
other men in a similar position. 

But turn now from these distressful 
intricacies to the fair fields (full of 
favour) open to the satirist, where all 
is concord, all is peace; where the way 
is clear and a writer is no satirist 
unless he follows it. Left or Right, 
no matter which, he must satirise 
something that has been satirised 


before, and there are his paths marked 
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WHY, BLESS YOUR HEART, WE'RE LAWYERS.” 








out for him—paths superlatively well 
and constantly trodden. So _ well- 
trodden indeed that if the would-be 
satirist puts on a spurt in the path of 
his choice he will undoubtedly soon 
catch up with the writer who pre- 
ceded him along it and do him out of 
a tidy bunch of royalties. The laughter 
at each subject is ready and waiting 
to be touched off by everyone who cares 
to write about it. None of this con- 
founded cerebration, such as would be 
required for a short-story—say for one 
about a man who murdered someone 
he followed along a path, forgetting 
that other people were coming along 
the path too. 

There is even another aspect of my 
preference. Supposing | were to stop 


this article—as I shall be doing 


shortly, never fear—and write a short- 
story dealing with a man who murdered 
a satirist. This man, say, sent the 
satirist some chemical ink which, by 
its action on the metal of the satirist’s — 
pen when this was dipped into it, | 
released a lethal gas not immediately | 
noticeable but effective in two or three | 
minutes ; forgetting of course that what | 
the satirist would first write in this ink | 
would be: ‘‘ Dear So-anp-So,—Thank | 
you so much for the ink.” 
If 1 know you, reader, you are 
already asking why the man should | 
have given any indication who sent the | 
ink. Now that is precisely what I — 
mean I expected that. That is the | 
sort of thing the short-story writer has 
to take from his public. The satirist’s | 
public knows its place. R.M. | 
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1 Hope I Know My Pigeon! 


THERE 's trouble in Paraguay,” said 


| the man from Geneva. 


“Then leave it there,” said I. 
not my pigeon.” 

“They're killing one another,” he said 

“What a lark!” said 1. 

“Your fellow human beings.” 

“Don’t crow,” said I. “They’re 
yours as well,” 

“It’s a serious matter.” 

“Not to me,” said I. “They like 
playing ducks and drakes out there.” 

“ All right,” he said. “Don’t say I 
didn’t warn you.” 

“You're a cuckoo,” said I. 


“T's 


tee fog 
“There’s unrest in the 
said the man from Geneva. 
“Come, come!” said I. “Is that my 
pigeon?” 
“It may lead to war.” 
“Oh, they're always going off half- 
cocked down there,” said I. 
“We shan’t be able to keep out of it.” 


“Tut, tut! Do you expect me to 
swallow that?" 


Balkans,” 
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NEED, MY LAD, IS A ‘PERM.’” 











“It’s the cockpit of Europe.” 
“And I’m one of the spectators,” 
said I. 


Bs Hb & 


“They ‘re mobilising in Russia,” said 
the man from Geneva. 

“Whose pigeon is that?” said I. 

“It may be yours,” he said. 

“Pooh, pooh!” said I. “Are you 
trying to make my flesh goosey ?”’ 

“Our frontier’s the Rhine.” 

“Tweet, tweet! Parrot-talk!” 

“You're burying your head in the 
sand, like an ostrich.” 

“Oh, tell it to Turkey, do!” said I. 


* 


* What did I tell you?” said the man 
from Geneva. ‘The feathers are flying 
now all right!” 

“Not from my pigeon they aren't,” 
said I, 

“What! Aren't you going to join in, 
then?” he said. 

“Certainly not!” said I. 
needs feathering.” 

“But if humanity calls?” 

“Get on with your goose-stepping, 


“My nest 


do!” said!. “I hope 1 know my pigeon.” 


“They're over-running Belgium,” 
said the man from Geneva. 

“What! Poor little Belgium?” I 
cried. ‘* But there, what about it? It’s 
not my pigeon.” 

“The fox is in the hen-run now,” he 
said. 

“But none of my eggs are in that 
nest,” said I. 

“They'll be through to the coast 
very shortly,” he said. jurope will 





° H 
be theirs and England will stand 
alone.” 

“Thank God for that!” said L. 


* We ve been gulled by those foreigners 
long enough as it is.” 


te 


“They're sailing up the Thames,” 
said the man from Whitehall. “It 
almost begins to look as if they re 
heading for London.” 

“The Thames is a free river,” I said. 
T shall not interfere.” 

“They're firing on Westminster.” 

“That's not very sporting,” I said, 
“when Parliament’s sitting.” 

“They're shelling St., Paul’s. The 
poor defenceless pigeons are dying in 
scores, 
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“'ERE, YOU TWO CAN'T GO HALF, 


“You RE wrone! 
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You ’RE OVER AGE!” 
I'M NOT FOURTEEN TILL NEXT WEEK, AND MY BROTHER IS SIX MONTHS YOUNGER.” 
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That’s unfortunate for them,” I 
said. ‘But they’re not my pigeons.” 
“They're firing on Fleet Street.” 

“So I see,” I said, for at that moment 
a shell burst right under my nose. 


| “You must be tired and hungry 
_ after your journey,” said Saint Peter 
at the gate. “If you'll step this way I'll 
| have lunch served immediately.” 

I followed him into the public dining- 
room, where a great many foreigners 
were waiting for their lunch. 


“Here,” I said, “I can’t eat at the 
same table with all these—vultures.” 

“T’m sorry, Sir,” he said, “but I’m 
afraid we've only one dining-room, 
and this is it.” 

“Oh, all right,” I said. “Hurry up, 
and let’s get it over with.” 
I turned to the waiter. 

I have, waiter?”’ I said. 
“It’s table d’héte, Sir,” said the 
waiter. “Pigeon-pie. I'll serve you in 
a minute.” 
* # ‘ # # 


‘What can 





plate. It had a smear of grease right 
across it, but was otherwise empty. 
“Here, you fool!” I said. “ What's 
this you’ve brought me?” 
“That’s your pigeon, Sir,” he said— 
“all that’s left of it.” 








From Our Outsize Correspondent. 
“T saw the match, and I would have said 
that was the limit of the ground’s capacity.” 
Daily Paper. 





“Firernen are here seen playing on the 
ruins,”—Caption in Sunday Paper, 


Hours later he came back with a Have they no hearts? 
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As you ‘RE SUCH A TIRESOME CHILD, JOAN SHALL HAVE FIRST BATH AND THE NICE CLEAN WATER.” 
‘ J? ISN'T NICE CLEAN WATER ‘cos I'VE SPITTED IN IT.” 











A Grammarian’s Dream. 


(“Brwoxw, fuodor, pevBruna : go or come.”—Liddell and Scott.) 


NEEDING a pick-me-up, the leaves of coca 
Exhausted Indians in Bolivia chew, 
While from the aromatic bean of Mocha 
The Arab still extracts his precious brew; 
Some pin their faith to tea or tapioca 
And some on semolina build their hopes, 
Rut personally I prefer Membloka 
As far the best of slogans or of dopes. 


Now, when the rising, younger generations 
Are dominated by Hellenophobes, 
Membloka vanishes in all translations 
And fails to gild the glory that is Lors’s. 


Apt to express the coming and the going 
Of gods and goddesses and heroines, e 

She could not brook the mopping and the mowing =| 3 
Of smirking stars or mincing mannequins ; 

And thus, discarded by her former lovers, 
To limbo relegated in an age 

Ruled (in both senses of the word) by shovers, 
Discrowned, dishonoured, she forsakes the stage. 


Her father Blosko’s ways, | own, were shady; 
He was irregular in all his moods; 

But she was always quite the “perfect” lady, 
Endeared to purists and unbanned by prudes. 

Ot all “Mem.-Sahibs”” quite the most alluring 
To any self-respecting Aryan bloke, 

For three millenniums blest with fame enduring 
Since first in Homer's golden tongue she spoke. 


Let WeLLs proclaim the wisdom of Asoka 
And bid us take him for our moral guide; 
Let others worship grim TexcaTLipoca, 
Whom the primeval Aztecs deified— 
1 heed them not, the call of pious duty 
Constrains me to extol in halting rhymes 
Membloka, the reduplicated beauty, 
The perfect paragon of paradigms. CLL. G. 





When Learning kept the classics for its marrow 
Her name was constantly upon the lips 

Ot the ingenuous youth of Eton, Harrow 
And Winchester (including Starrorp Cripps): 
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Our Booking-Office. 
| (By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned 
Clerks.) 








Adventures of a Mazarinette. 
Or all the nieces and nephews im- 
ported by Cardinal Mazartn during 
the youth of Lours XIV. Marie 
MANcIni deserves, I think, the most 
j sympathy. The ugly duckling of the 
j family, she captivated the young king 
: by using her own intelligence and 
| arousing his, and, refusing to become 
| his mistress, was more or less deported 
| to Rome and married to a CoLonNa on 
| the arrival of her lover's Spanish bride. 
| At this point her story usually ends— 
The Cardinal's Niece (Secxer, 10/6) 
being a stock figure in the book-com- 
piler’s catalogue of houris. But Mrs. 
Compton MacKENzIe has handled her 
with more distinction, describing a 
personality so divided against itself by 
| this youthful and devastating catas- 
: | trophe that none of its subsequent 
| chances of reintegration was seized; 
i | and Marie, who might have been a 
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| happy wife, more dubiously a devout 
| nun and undoubtedly an honoured 
| mother, threw away every card in her 
long suit in a vain dream of recaptur- 
ing her king. Thrust into convents 
which clamoured to get rid of her, 
increasingly less winning and more of 
a virago, she owes her sustained ap- 
peal partly to her biographer's sprightly 


2 style but a littlhe—and justly—to the 479}, Os Li) a 
| reader’s commis :ration. y OTT i ini 
: 
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2 Procession of the Dolls. Kil Spee F he Wy MEL 
=| | Kwout Hamsvun, in The Road Leads Neary / Yih Mf 
| On (Ricn anp Cowan, 10/-), takes the ‘ Ai) oe 
| entire population of a little Norwegian 
| town to play with in a kind of game 
_ of progressive pawns. There are far 
_too many of them for him to keep 
| them all going at once, but he faith- 
fully gives oe one a push in turn and 
| they wait or move forward with pawn- 
like placidity. They go to courtship 
and marriage, or sudden death, or the 
gift of an accordion, or the building of 
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{“ Great importance is attached to all officers and engineers learning the native 
language in order to direct the crew intelligibly.” 
a new house, or despair and suicide, Extract from Shipping Company’s Regulations. | 
with equal lack of emotion. When the Apprentice. “Das If ALL, YOU FELLOWS, YOU'RE NOT PLAYING THE GAME. 
book stops they are still waiting and CaN’T YOU HEAP PLENTY JUMP TO IT—TOOT SWEET?” 





AL Tate AS 


moving. There is no central theme to 
this story, no telling description of the strip of shore isol- ative, stimulating book. I know nothing like so clear a | 
ated between mountains and sea. The nearest approach summary of the aims and apologetics of the new architec- | 
| to a hero is the tiresome old prater, Altmulig, though the ture—which is founded on the fact that there are new 
' unpleasant and improbable witch, Aase, is a possible rival. materials, new apparatus, new habits, new need of economies, 
4 Through its many pages, by way of much tedium and new riddles to solve and old muddles to unravel. I would 
with no economy of words, there is somehow conveyed in commend it particularly to those to whom the free plans 
this book an impression of medieval simplicity developed and the unaccustomed elevations and perspectives of the | 





Hite. 





Mr. Raymonp McGrarn’s Twentieth Century Houses graphies of pioneer practitioners are summarised well. Points 
| (FABER AND Faber, 21/-) is an admirably organised, inform- are made with enthusiasm but without fanaticism, perhaps 


| in terms of twentieth-century existence. modernists move to a sort of strangled frenzy. Text and 
illustrations cover a wide field and a long span of time, for | 
New Buildings for Old. Mr. McGrartn does not neglect origins. The relevant bio- | 
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| traordinarily heroic. 


| living expensively for one 
| evening in the year. 


| sacrificed 


| and, though I do not like any | 
| of them particularly, I can | 
| at least be grateful to the 
| author for her swift study of 
| friends and relations awaiting 


| home. 


| —the father of the murdered 
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also with a certain rough dogmatism, which I assume to be 
the inevitable weapon of youth against solidly entrenched 
eld. The Basic English on the Benruam-OapEn model 
in which the book is written is an interesting demon- 
stration of the intelligibility and essential sufficiency of 


that progressive device. 


At Sixes and Sevens. 

This is a rather peevish quality in Miss Lorna Rea’s 
book of short stories, Siz and Seven (HEINEMANN, 7/6), 
which I do not remember having noticed in any of her 
wevious books. Possibly the reason is that most of her 
Sabions are ratherdraband niggling creatures, over-occupied 
with problems of dust, servants, “ commonness” and the 
difficulty of “keeping up ap- [ 
pearances.” The result (per- 
haps it is a good one) is that 
the few nice people in the 
book appear to be most ex- 
Oddly 
enough, one of these is a 
murderer—a country prac- 
titioner who killed his wife 
because her social ambitions 
interfered with his work 
among poor patients, Another 
is Anne, the young wife who 
celebrated happy poverty by 


Miss 
tea has drawn clever con- 
trast to her in Helen, who 
her husband to 
household gods. But there is 
abundance of cleverness in 
this book whose characters all 
find themselves in a world 
that is at sixes and sevens, 





their verdicts in a nursing. | 


A Daughter of the 
Horse-Leech. 
When the last of the Conpits 


“Yes, our Dramatic 


Duc p’ENGHIEN—returned 
from exile in 1818, in ex- 


THEY USED FoR THE ‘ Prrates 








changing the chop-houses of the Strand for Chantilly and nificant, This is a story wh 


the state of a Bourbon, he proved unable to exclude one 
unfortunate legacy of his past. This was a strapping mis- 
tress, the illegitimate daughter of Hampshire fisher-folk, 
who followed him to Paris, recaptured not only him but 
(by his agency) a husband, and was responsible not only, 
it is probable, for her lover’s murder ae for that tacit 
t with Louis Paitirre whereby the Orleanists acquired 

is fortune and the murderess immunity and a share of the 
spoils. So, at any rate, runs T'he Scandal of Sophie Dawes 
(Lane, 15/-) as retailed by Miss Marsoniz Bowrn, who, 
despite the admitted squalor of her subject, has obviously 
enjoyed penetrating its mystery in the best Baker Street 
fashion. hether so much research and acumen have been 
justifiably lavished is another question. TALLEYRAND and 
other astute personages found Sopnie useful in her pro- 





tector's lifetime. Dead and, as her English physiciar 


A senses see anne nents - 


1 said, 





CLUB 18 80 HARD UP 
HAVING TO DO ‘JULIUS C@SAR’ THIS YEAR IN THE CLOTHES 


“ game to the last,” she furnishes a "erase pretext for the 
study of an aristocratic underworld. 


A Promising Start. 

Miss Auprey Lvcas is sure of a large public for her first 
novel, Double Turn (Cotzins, 7/6) for two reasons: one for 
the evidence she provides of hereditary talent, and the other 
that her book deals with that perennially alluring subject, 
the stage. The hero of her long, crowded story, a charming 
young actor, makes a foolish marriage, sacrifices himself for 
the sake of his little son, and finally wins through to new 
happiness with a girl who really loves him, and prosperity, 
doing a “double turn” at the halls with a faithful little Jew 
who has always been his friend. Obviously Miss Lucas knows 
ee desi the world of which she writes 
and knows men and women; 
and, though she is inclined to 
stress an aspect of love which 
ean generally be taken for 
granted and her book is a 
little uncertain in its plan, 
there is every indication that 
she will shape into a very in- 
teresting novelist. Her char- 
acters live for the reader, and 
' that is the root of the matter. 


The Ola and The New. 

A House Divided (Metuven, 
7/6) follows The Good Karth 
and Sons, and closes the tril- 
ogy. From the outset Mrs, 
Pear.S8. Buck stages the con- 
test between those who cling 
to ancient ideas and those who 
are sick and tired of them. 
At once we see Wang the 
Tiger, old but still fiery, try- 
ing to impose his will upon 
his son, Vang Yuan. The 
latter is not without loyalty 
to his father, but cannot face 
the prospect of submission to 
him; so he leaves his home 
and lives for a time under con- 
ditions that give him a chance 
to develop his character. ‘Then 
he becomes mixed up with 
revolutionaries and escapes to 
America, where his reactions 
to a strange people in a land 
strange to him are most sig- 
ich makes a worthy end to 
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the history of the Wangs. 
Gentle People. 

Towards the close of Taken by the Hand (HoppER AND 
Sroventon, 7/6), an observant lady expresses an opinion 
with which I find myself in complete agreement. “ It is 
seldom,” she says, “that things work out so pat, but very 
pleasant when they do.” After Beatrice Dobie had left her 
quiet home in Glasgow to live with fashionable relations in 
London she was, for a few weeks, unhappy. But she soon 
escaped to some friends in the country, and after that only 
the mildest of ripples ruffled the placid stream of her daily 
life. In these times of high tension this tale may seem to 
move too sedately, but it is refreshing because Miss 0. 
Dovua.as never forgets that kindness, in the promotion of 
happiness, knocks cleverness to the back of beyond. 





—oneeneel 





























| often as not. 
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NorrrncHaM PaGEant is to be held 
this summer, In cricketing circles con- 
jecture is rife as to whether it will 
include a Triumphal Carr. 


* % 
* 

The recent out- 
break of hostilities 
between the Jap- 
anese and Soviet 
rebel troops has 
resulted in a rush 
of American news- 
paper - correspon- 
dents to the scene. 
It is believed that 
these are known 
locally as Peiping 
Toms. » » 

% 


“One American 
jazz-band member 
now plays a harp,” 
says a gossip. We 
are not told who 
slew him. 


% % 
& 


“How can the 
modern woman of 
twenty-five find 
a husband these 
days?” asks an 
evening paper, By 
looking behind the 
newspaper, as 


* & 
x 


“My wife often 
bangs me on the 
head,” said a man 
in court, ‘but she 
always does it 
kindly.” We un- 
derstand that she 
invariably asks: 
“One lump or two, 
dear?” 








knocked off his pedestal by some result many volumes have been re- 
malicious critic.” And we always turned to their owners. 


thought it was an accident on the ‘4% 


housemaid’s part. ° 
ee Dr. Lerrrren, of Vienna, has ad- 

* vanced the theory that the moon is 

_“Where does one find the good old composed of salt. He is said to speak 





) of our twin-lumin- 
aries asSoland Sal, 


* # 
% 


A burglar, it was 
stated in court, 
opened a window 
witha safety-razor 
blade. Doubtless 
the police in their 
official report  re- 
ferred to it as 
“some blunt in- 
strument.” 


* & 
* 


We understand 
that owing to an 
unfortunate acci- 
dent recently, all 
gold bars travel- 
ling by air will in 
future be fitted 
with parachutes. 


* *% 
x 


“A squeaking 
sound from under 
the carshould warn 
you that some- 
thing is wrong,” 
says a writer on 
motoring matters. 
But it may only 
be a pedestrian. 

7 * 


Fashionable 
dogs are undergo- 
ing weekly mani- 
cure treatment. 
Unfashionable 
dogs have only 
feet. » » 

” 


“What is the 





x” » 
. oF ; ; best way to serve 
We teas that _“FROM WHAT YOUR FORM-MASTER TELLS ME, SIMPSON, YOU SEEM TO HAVE oiest* ade’ 6 
; BEHAVED LIKE A BIG BULLY, WITH A COMPLETE DISREGARD FOR LIFE AND PRO- | 
the latest subject Pe perry. GIVE ME THAT PRASHOOTER.” lady-reader. Many 
for the slow-motion 





camera is a City-bound train ona foggy 
London morning. It is an all-British 
production. oe 

“The patter of children’s feet has 
resounded through the ages,” says a 
writer, And the patter of music-hall 
comedians is equally old. 


o * 


“Every day,” says a reviewer, ‘one 
or other of the Victorians is being 





VOL, CLXXXVUI, 


idlieicdbiicabamei people find it pro- 
British Bulldog face to- o-day ! ?” asks a fitable to dish it up as novels. 
weekly journal. Just between the ears, ee 
as hitherto. ee oe 
* A poultry expert says it is bad for 
“It isn’t wrong,” says a writer, “for pullets to lay double-yolked eggs. But 
a man to take a girl out and not spend what else can they do with them ¢ 
money on her.” But it’s very, very * * 
difficult. + # 7 
After serving ten years of a life- 
A publisher puts a postcard in every sentence a New York song-writer was 
book asking ‘the po where he ob- set free. We can only hope that he is 
tained it. We understand that as a thoroughly cured. 








Ys dahl ngadindey 
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More Trouble in the Art World. 


Axp now they have been trying the grandson of MILLET 
in Paris on the charge of faking hundreds of masterpieces 
and selling them to millionaires all over the world. What 
a pity it is to rake these things up! And how much happier 
millionaires would be if they were allowed to go on thinking 
that their m were worth the price that was paid 





| for them! Or so I always think. 


“Oh, this is sorrow’s crown of sorrow! 
I seldom made a worse mistake ; 
They tell me that my genuine Corot 
Is nothing but a goldarned fake!” 
This was the song I heard him sing— 
Our most important Lumber King, 
Elihu Hake. 


But hope returneth on the morrow ; 

He sold it to a man named Budd 

And bought another genuine Coror, 

And then they told him “That's a dud!” 
And what was worse, the experts swore: 
“This was the one you bought before!” 

He felt like mud. 


How different from his wild impatience 
The conduct of that Beef-King who 
Had several RemBranpT imitations 
Which he imagined to be true 
Hung up inside the little shacks 
He kept in the Adirondacks 
For playing Loo. 


On hearing that the stuff was phoney 
He hired a connoisseur to say: 
“The news from Europe was boloney; 
Your goods are perfectly O.K.,” 
And swapped them with a lifelong friend 
For jute-shares, which began to mend 
From that same day. 


But best and in the right tradition 
I count the English peer who said, 
On finding that his famous Trrtan 
Was made by fraud at Berkhamsted: 
* All British manufactures are 
Better than foreign goods by far,” 


And bowed his head. EVoE. 








Kultur. 
Typical englisch Conversations for nordic Students. 
(Made in Germany.) 





XV.—A WaLk in Lonvon. 


_ Lord Smith. Here we are at Trafalgar Square, which 
_ commembers a contest all at sea, in which milord Nelson 
_ was he who — 

| Vascount . It is said that Horatio remained on the 
, bridge until a bullet arrived and did him for. There is a 
| piece of verses about it all. 

| Lord Robinson. I know, yes. He is one of the most 
famous englisch heroics. 


Viscount Brown. There is Nelson’s Colon in the middle 
of the square. 





Lord Smith. How there are pigeons! 
Lord Robinson. Let us go down to Westminster on foot- 
ace, 
J Viscount Brown. Oh my hat! Which is yonder peculiarity ¢ 

Lord Smith. It is a pedestrianist beacon. 

Lord Robinson. To what end ? 

Viscount Brown. To this, that it marks the studs between 
which the footpacer shall not be vulnerable. Without, he is 
vulnerable. It is therefor the wiser course to keep between, 

Lord Smith. Who chose to place the signs by ¢ 

Lord Robinson. Some department of government or other. 
I am ignorant of policies. 

Viscount Brown. Ho! Ho! The Ministry of Agriculture, 
I should say! Ho! Ho! 

Lord Smith. Ho! Ho! 

Lord Robinson. Ho! Ho! 

Viscount Brown. Let us essay the transition. 

[They step off the kerber. 

Lord Smith. Fi! That was a narrow squeal! I nigh came 
a-tumble! 

Lord Robinson. Never mind, I say, my good chap, we 
are now safely overcome. 

[They reach the paving and step on tt. 

Viscount Brown. See! The houser of Parliament! 

Lord Smith. Majestic! 

Lord Robinson. Prime! That must I say! 

Viscount Brown. List! Large Ben boombs the hour. 

Lord Smith. It is a typically englisch scene. Charming! 








Ballade of Narratory Frustration. 





Mucu have I travelled in the realms of gold, 
Nor am I stranger to the Muses’ grot, 
And many a decent tale have I been told 
Of vital point and neatly-rounded plot; 
But when my worthy self have had a shot, 
With diction perfect and with gestures pat, 
Have people laughed? Sweet reader, they have not. 
My choicest stories fall completely flat. 


Yet lesser men than I contrive to hold 

The listening floor with tales of heaven knows what, 
Though some have left me miserably cold 

And some, I fear, uncomfortably hot; 

I have known Jones and Anderson and Sprott, 
I] have known Green and nincompoops like that 

To spin their yarn, and none has answered “ Rot!” 
My choicest stories fall completely flat. 


Ay, should my motor—for her brakes are old— 
Send some obtuse pedestrian to pot, 
And should the island princes, overbold, 
Despatch a Robert to my humble cot, 
What refuge could I find, poor helpless sot— 
I that am plain and middle-aged and fat? 
They would endorse my licence on the spot; 
My choicest stories fall completely flat. 
Envoi. 
Prince, have you heard that one about the Scot 
Who thought he saw a curious-coloured rat 4 
Well, this old chap, you see—— But I forgot; 
My choicest stories fall completely flat. 








_ “Lie flat on the back, with the feet tucked under the wardrobe, 
Keep the hands at the sides and the back straight and raise the legs 
until they are vertical. Very slowly lower again.” 

on Beauty Hint from 8, Africa. 
Lift the wardrobe off the face and repeat. 
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“UNHAPPY CREATURE! ONE BY ONE I PROPOSE TO SEVER THE BONDS OF YOUR 
MISERABLE ENSLAVEMENT.” 
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“Yes, 1 KNowW, OLD MAN—I’LL CATCH UP IN A MOMENT.” 








Mr. Shagteen’s Revenge. 





“Once,” said Mr. Shagreen, “I did 
certainly succumb to the lust for 
revenge. When I was a_head- 
master - 

I interrupted in great surprise to say 
that I never knew he had been any- 
thing of the kind. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “It was about 
the time of the Balkan War of 1912— 
at least this incident was; though I 
need hardly explain that the juxta- 
position was fortuitous. The school 
was not a large one; it was in fact a 
preparatory establishment near a place 
called Shouting Upwards, and at the 
time of which I speak I had been head- 
master for something over a year. But 
I was not comfortable in the job, which 
called for bounding energy—I have 
always been lacking in what Mr. WELLS 
so happily calls individual Woosh—and 
for long I had meant to leave as soon 
as I made any money by what I may 
laughingly describe as literature. The 
chief fly in the ointment was my 
Second Master.” 

“ An unpleasant character?” 
“Most. My feud with him, for as such 





it must be described, was largely con- 
cerned with the subject of the kind of 
novels with which I had for some time 
been storming the embattled publishers 
of London. He had by some doubtless 
discreditable means discovered my 
secret, and he let slip no opportunity 
of declaring that mystery stories and 
stories of crime were instrumental in 
corrupting the minds, if any, of the 
young; not to mention the minds of 
the old. I, on the other hand, contended 
that this was not the case. He went 
so far, I fancy, as to say even that they 
were to some degree responsible for 
the Balkan War, which had not long 
ceased to rage ; and, although I pointed 
out to him that at the Peace Con- 
ference, held in London a day or two 
before our Speech Day, there was no 
mention of such fiction—at least I saw 
none in T'he T'imes—he refused to dis- 
abuse his mind of this odd idea.” 

I began to make some sententious 
remark about the entertainment of 
prejudices, and Mr. Shagreen said: 
“Exactly—they make themselves at 
home. As a matter of fact this was 
merely the final and most bitter argu- 
ment I had with the man; though all 
our arguments were exceedingly bitter, 


for I was not one to mince my words 
and he refused to eat his. The thing 
by this time had grown, as I say, to 
the proportions of a feud. Each took 
every possible opportunity of annoying 
the other.” 
“ Being Headmaster, you, I suppose,” 
I said, ‘were able to let yourself go?” 
“So one might have thought,” said 
Mr. Shagreen, “but actually he, being 
only Second Master, could indulge in 
pranks that would have been beneath 
my dignity. I remember on one 
oceasion he painted a ribald design in 
green on the back of my gown. Natur- 
ally this was lost in the folds before I 
put it on, so I did not see it; nor 
did anyone else. But when I did put 
it on—when the folds of the garment 
were removed by the breadth of these 
magisterial shoulders—ah, then!” 
“Ah,” L agreed, “then!” and I asked 
what the ribald design had been, but 
Mr. Shagreen would not tell me. 
“Suffice it to say,” he declared, 
“that repayment in kind would have 
been impossible, for it was of such a 
nature that I should not have retained 
my position if I had been believed to 
understand it. And again: soon after 





this the round-about route by which 
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news travels in such a community 
brought to my notice the fact that the 
Second Master was actively encourag- 
ing the boys to call me ‘Fish-face.’ 
Now if it had been made clear that he 
referred to some majestic and not un- 
prepossessing fish, such as the tarpon, I 
should have felt no resentment; but it 
was emphasised, on the contrary, that 
the fish all had in mind was the cod. I 
was put out at this; I felt this deeply.” 

“But how long,” I asked, ‘did this 
go on for? Surely the atmosphere of 
your school must have been lacking, 
shall I say, in repose?” 

“Tt went on until I made my first 
success with a mystery novel,” said 
Mr. Shagreen, ‘‘and felt that I could 
justifiably leave my uncongenial job. 
I determined to go out, if not precisely 
in a blaze of glory, at least in what I 
may describe as the glow of satisfied 
revenge. As I told you, our last argu- 
ment took place just before the school 
Speech Day, and it was for Speech Day 
that I reserved my parting shot. I 
had already prepared my address; but 
I scrapped that and wrote another, 
over which I took the utmost pains. 
It was in fact an address into which, 
by the exercise of much care and in- 
genuity, 1 managed to introduce a 
categorical denial of practically all the 
Second Master’s views. In particular 
it expressed a very strong approval of 
crime novels as things no young gentle- 
man’s library should be without, and 
did not hesitate to characterise those 
who objected to such fiction as kill- 
joys, spoil-sports, saps and mutton- 
headed puritans of the most repellent 
kind. And on Speech Day it was duly 
delivered.” 

“That was the revenge?” I said, dis- 
appointed. 

“Tt was.” 

* But I should hardly call that a very 
subtle revenge,” I said. “It may have 
conflicted with all his views, but surely 
he had grown to expect that from 
you?” 


“You misunderstand me,” said Mr. 


| Shagreen—‘‘or rather I was not ex- 


plicit enough. I said it was duly 


| delivered; what I omitted to say was 


that on the day itself I arranged to be 
confined to my bed with a chill. He, 
being the Second Master, had to take 
my place and read it himself.” R. M. 








. he borrowed a mirror, asked the 
chemist to hold it at an angle that would 
reflect a ray into the sky, and then, by using 
a book over the lamp, flashed, ‘Snegness’ in 
morse. 

‘O.K. Thanks,’ was the reply as the bom- 
ber made off in a south-westerly direction.” 
North-Country Paper. 
“No K. Thanks,” 


more suitable. 


would have been 
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SporLt MY BREAK!” 





As Usual. 





I LEFT the office on the stroke of six, 
As usual; 
I made my way from Messrs. Jones & 
Hicks 
Down to the corner, where I caught a 
bus, 
As usual, 
And I got safely to the station, thus, 
As usual, 
And by that hair’s-breadth caught the 
‘twenty-four, 
With the same dreadful travellers it 
bore, 
As usual. 
Then, thirty minutes later, I got out, 
As usual; 
There, on the station platform, turned 
about 


To trace my weary steps away from 


people 
As usual, 
Passing the local landmarks, pub and 
steeple, 


As usual, 
I soon arrived at my abode once more 
And turned my latchkey round inside 
the door, 
As usual. 
I went into the hall 
As usual; 
I gave my wife a call. 
No answer; she was out (it proved), 
As usual. 
Then I remembered that we’d moved: 
This was unusual. 





“Bacon Pie Contracts.” 
Daily Paper. 
It must be the cold weather. 
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Hats. 


Nort long ago a man wrote to me and 
urged me to “use my pen” against the 
“disgraceful and selfish habit of wear- 
ing no hat,” which was spreading ruin 
in the hat trade. 

For once I was unable to leap into 
the breach to succour the oppressed. 
I could not even write the man a nice 
letter, for I should have had to con- 
fess that I am myself guilty of the 





| abominable thing, dislike all hats (at 


least all the hats that I possess), and 
never wear a hat unless I must. 

I am sorry for my hatter-friend and 
all his trade, if indeed the new habit is 
spreading ruin (as to which I timidly 
express doubt and demand statistical 
proof). I am sorry too for actors and 
musicians who have been hit by the 


| movies; and I am sorry for those in the 


| them a 


book-selling trade who have been hit 
by the recent crop of libraries; but I 


| don’t ree that the hatter gives 


ht as he prances into the 
cinema or the new penny library. And 


| he must not expect the hat-haters to 
| modify their wicked habits purely for 


love of him. 
Nevertheless I do love him and wish 


| to help him. So here is some good 
| advice. 


First, his “propaganda” is bad. I 
read the other day a long lecture by 
some well-known gentleman on the 


| moral duty of hat-wearing, together 


with an account of the economie ruin 
which waits for the young man who 
fails to wear a hat. A hatless man, he 
said, never gets a rise—is never pro- 
moted—is distrusted by his superiors 
~is unlikely to do his job efficiently 
—and as a rule drifts gradually into 
embezzlement and jail. 

There was a lot more which I forget. 
And I should like to say that since I 


| read it I have only worn a hat once 


(the day it hailed). My hatlessness, 


| which had been only a spasmodic habit, 


was by that well-intentioned address 
converted into a principle. 

No, no, that is not the way to per- 
suade a free-born Englishman (of Irish 
birth, with a dash of Scot). But then 
the gentleman who made the speech 
was, if | remember right, a “ publicity 
expert” ; and “ publicity experts” seem 
to know less about the working of the 


ote mind than almost anybody. 


your trouble is that we who dislike hats 
see no particular reason why we should 
wear hats. And you must provide a 
good reason, however nonsensical. It 
is no use appealing to our moral, civic 
or business sense, But start talking 
about our health—or even beauty— 
and see what will happen. 


Take me. Of all the five thousand 
people who have told me how to cure 
my rheumatic elbow not one has said 
“Of course, if you won't wear a hat, 
what can you expect!” There’s a line 
for you! If I was confronted every- 
where with a poster of an old man 
doubled up with rheumatism and wear- 
ing no hat I should begin to take a more 
serious view of my conduct. For I am 
one of the innumerable mutts who pay 
no attention to the ordinary advertise- 
ment but swallow avidly everything in 
one which tells me how to ayoid some 
frightful ailment or infirmity—-whether 
I have it or not. 

And then there is baldness. We 
hatless ones believe that hatlessness 
averts or postpones baldness. But it 


would be quite easy, with a lot of 


money cleverly spent, to make us 
believe exactly the opposite. Just a 
picture of a completely hairless head, 
and underneath it— 


Hr Wore No Hat— 
He Wears One Now. 


And if that fails, go further, hatter. 
Put it about that hatlessness is the 
subtle cause of worse evils than bald- 
ness—of the latest kind of influenza, 
of asthma, alcoholism, anemia and the 
what-is-it complex. You must bestir 
yourself, hatter, if the New Thought is 
menacing your trade, for in these hard 
days you will do no good by sitting 
still and writing deprecatory letters. 

I would tell you more about the 
poster campaign, but I cannot be 
bothered. Here is another line of attack 
for you. Your worst enemies, hatter, are 
the cloak-rooms. Have a go at them / 

Go to the hotels, the theatres, the 
restaurants and implore them to cease 
the uncivilised practice of charging 
sixpence (or fivepence—or anything at 
all) for the care of my hat. Beg them 
to put up enormous placards forbidding 
the customer to tip their servants for 
storing and guarding the hat for an 
hour or so. | go into their places and 
behave myself; I pay what they ask 
for their food or their entertainment. 
Why in the world should I have to 
ransom my hat? While I am eating 
their food or watching their play I am, 
in a sense, their guest. They would be 
horrified if anyone stole my watch, 
removed my trousers or offered me any 
personal indignity; they would apolo- 
gise humbly if such things happened; 
they practically hold As 3 re- 
sponsible for preventing such outrages. 
But they can only hold themselves 
responsible for the safety of my 
pathetic little hat if I put it in pawn 
and buy it out again for sixpence. 

Why is this? There is no sense in it. 
And I believe that this barbarous 


— ‘. 


ransom-practice more than anything 
—more than my instinctive dislike of 
hats, more than my desire to remain 
unbald, more even than my passionate 
objection to the moral lecture referred 
to above—has put me against the hat, 

My present hat, hatter dear, was 
bought from you, if I remember right, 
for four-shillings-and-ninepence. Since 
then it has cost me about thirty-five 
pounds. Well, hatter, with all respect 
to you, the hat is not worth ail that 
money. And in addition to the thirty. 
five pounds I calculate that I have 
wasted about thirteen working days 
standing in queues and waiting to bail 
the ugly object out. Since I took to 
walking the world without it I have 
saved about fifteen pounds in money 
and about a week of valuable time. 

So you see, hatter, the remedies are 
in your own hands. First, if you want 
to sell hats you must sell them—not 
sit about and lectureus. And, secondly, 
you must somehow arrange that you 
are the only fellow in the market, 
As things are, by far the biggest hat- 
sellers are the hotels and theatres. 

(And the extraordinary thing is that 
it is only hats! If you deliver your 
other valuables to the care of the hotel, 
your rings and bracelets, watches, 
diamonds and pearls, they lock them 
up in a safe and take care of them for 
nothing! But hats . . . One can leave 
a spare pair of trousers in the bedroom 
for a day or two and no charge will be 
made. Buta hat .. .!) 

That is about all, I think. Except 
that, while you are planning out the 
campaign, you might as well think of 
a new kind of hat. What about an 
“Anti-flu” hat—a “Wear-this-and- 
keep-your-hair’ hat—a ‘Kills-all- 
acid” hat; or even a plain but new, 
sensible and nice-looking hat ? 

Say the word, hatter, and (at.a price) 
I will make the country hat-conscious 
again. But I am even less sorry for you 
than I was; for you seem to me to 
have absolutely no ideas. A. P. H. 





Then and Now. 


“The Director of Education recently for- 
bade schoolmistresses in Cyprus to use lip- 
stick or cosmetics while on duty.” 

Daily Paper. 
WueEnN Venus rose from Cypriot seas, 
Seductive floated on the breeze 
Anadyomene’s tress— 
’ 
Eheu fugaces! Wretched land, 
Where stern authority has banned 
Any dye on a mistress! 








_ “Humidity is perhaps the distinctively 
Christian virtue.”—Jndian Paper. 


We refuse to feel damped. 
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Face Golf. 
For Gentlemen Only. 





| I BEGAN to evolve Face Golf one 
| morning about two weeks ago. On 
| the previous day I had happened to 
count the number of strokes necessary 
| to shave myself, which was eighty- 
| nine. On the morning in question, by 

the use of longer, more accurate strokes 
| down cheek and jaw I went round in 
| eighty. On the third day I put in 
| some better work in the bunker area 
round mouth and chin, and finished 
the course in seventy-seven. The fourth 
day’s score was seventy-four. On the 
fifth I made a hasty slice which drew 
| blood. Several extra strokes were 
| needed to get away from the hacked 
spot, and the day’s figure was seventy- 
eight. 

[ propose to form an association for 
the development of the new pastime. 
It will be run along the lines of the 
L.T.A. and the F.A., and its first 
function will be to lay down the law 
governing Face Golf. Three of the 
rules have already occurred to me:— 

(1) In Face Golf twenty-four hours’ 
growth of hair will be the standard 
| requirement, 
| (2) A stroke shall consist of any 
| single straightforward application of 
| 





| the razor in any one direction, on one 
| plane (e.g. continuing from the cheek 
| over the angle of the jaw will be a dis- 
| qualification.) 

(3) Freak razors designed to secure 
an advantage over standard articles 
will be forbidden. 

The Face Golf Association will an- 
nounce local tournaments and cham- 
pionships, and annual championships 
will be held in London, at the first of 
which par will be finally decided. (I 
am all on tip-toe to get the par question 
settled. I calculate that with it my 
daily shave will be made three times 
more exciting.) 

I foresee lively times at the tourna- 
ments. There will be all sorts of cun- 
| ning fellows matching wits against each 
| other. The man with the soft hair, for 
| instance, will be chuckling as he con- 
| siders the beards of porcupine bristles 
which most of his competitors have to 
| hack through. He will romp his way 
| to the finals, only to come up against 
| some chap who has got over the bristle 
| difficulty by inventing a secret hair- 
| softening preparation. 

Then there will be the man with no 
chin. One man I know ought to save 

| seven strokes because he has no chin. 
Against this sort of competitor there 
will be the man with a chin like a 
| ploughed field. On second thoughts, 
| handicapping will have to be brought 
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“I CAN'T THINK WHAT MADE MB 


in. I am pretty average-faced myself, 
and I can’t see myself standing an 
earthly against that chinless chap. 

A noteworthy feature about Face 
Golf, be it noted, is that it will be 
disciplinary as well as recreative. Few 
things could be more calculated to 
induce restraint than the need for 
shaving a face trembling with the itch 
to win a thousand-pound champion- 
ship. 

One other point, and I confidently 
launch Face Golf upon the sport-lov- 
ing public. Face Golf, gentlemen, will 





THINK YOU SAID FANCY-DRESS,” 


be the one sport, the one public insti- 
tution into which the ladies will never, 
never, NEVER have an earthly chance 
to penetrate! Think of that, gentle- 
men, and then send your enrolments 








and offers of assistance to me, care | 


of the Editor 
‘Coast Tarestier THAN THE Hicu 
LANDS? 
Ejrra Hour Demanp.” 
Bi, African Paper. 
To give them time, one imagines, for 
their extra | over the 8. 
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No Nonsense. 
(It is reported that laughter has been forindden in Russia.) 





Ls the home of the free-born Russian, where freedom is more 
than gold, 

And the meanest walks in freedom to do as he’s darned 
well told, 


Where Virtue alone is rampant, and Vice is crushed from 
the land, 

Laughter, loved of the empty mind, is utterly barred and 
banned. 


| am not wise to the reason; so far as 
aware, 

There's devilish little to laugh at for most of the bright 
souls there. 


the 


It may be that, seeing the bourgeois addicted to vulgar 
mirth, 


"Twas held by the great indecent for the genuine salt of 
, the earth. 


_ Or did they gather a warning from a purblind race who 
laugh 
Even at their own rulers, and are too dam 


funny by 
half, 


world’s 





And say to themselves, “No, dash it; if that sort of thing 
begins, 

It might make hay of our public posts, nay, even our 
private skins” ? 


Wherefore they made this order that laughter shall be no 
more ; 

And the Russ that laughs in the future is going to get 
what for. 


No doubt they are wise in their ruling, nor does it matter 
a hoot; 


But what of their wags (if any) who'll certainly get the 
boot ’ 


Wot well they will seek this island; from out of their frost- 
bound steppes 

They'll all (unless we can keep them out) be here in @ 
brace of leps. 


Here, where something to laugh at is a goodly boon and a 
great, 

And the man who can soundly work it a power, no less, 
in the State. 


And here we will make them welcome, while hoping for 
something rich, 


And pay great sums for the opening night of Georgeoff 
Robeyovitch. Dum-Dum. 


> 





_————— 
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Fiction 2035. 


Tue Fiction (Increased Production) 
Act of 2035 made it compulsory for 
every man and woman over twenty- 
one years of age to write at least one 
novel every year, and caused a good 
deal of consternation in the minds of 
the few dozen people who had not 
hitherto done so. The motives in- 
spiring the Act were simple. Owing to 
the discovery by the Government 
Phrenologicaland Psychological Bureau 
that at least one-tenth of the popula- 
tion were intended by Nature to be 
printers, work had to be found for 
the thousands of students graduating 
every year from the National Printing 
College. It was felt too that since 
the Lloydgeorgisation of Industry and 
the introduction of the ten-hour week, 
the populace had too much time on 
its hands and was likely to get into 
mischief. 

Of the twenty-two millions of novels 
published during the year the out- 
standing success was undoubtedly 
Ermyntrude Ghastly’s simple tale of 
village life, Bloody Hearts; and when 
the Government Statistician published 
the figures of best-sellers at the end of 
the year Bloody Hearts was an easy 
first. The critics, who had hitherto 
overlooked it, sought copies feverishly 
and even read parts of it to find the 
secret of its success. At first glance 
there seemed little to distinguish it 
from the millions of other simple tales 
of village life. Perhaps the vicar’s past 
was a little blacker and the garrulous 
spinster a shade more garrulous, but 





| these factors seemed hardly striking 


enough to explain its overwhelming 
success. 

The heroine might be an inch or so 
taller and a shade or so more willowy 
than other heroines, and the strange 
young man from London a trifle 
stranger than the strange young men 
from London in most of the other 
books ; the quaint old gabled farm- 
house might be a little quainter and 
a little older than other quaint old 
farm-houses, and the Municipal Squire 
a splutter or so more choleric than other 
Municipal Squires, but all these things 
taken together did not explain why the 
public should have bought such huge 
quantities of Ermyntrude Ghastly’s 
first novel. 

Nor was the style peculiarly bad. 
True, the word “unsophisticated” was 
used three-hundred-and-forty times, 
but in thousands of other novels the 
word “unsophisticated” was used more 
than five hundred times. True, too, 
that the Municipal Squire’s scapegrace 
son “looked daggers” with praise- 





A DISTORTING MIRROR AT THE WESTMINSTER FUN FAIR. 
Mr. MAXTON IS FACED WITH SOME PAINFUL REFLECTIONS, 








worthy persistence at the Strange 
Young Man from London, but did not 
the scapegrace sons of Municipal 
Squires invariably “look daggers” at 
the Strange Young Man from London? 

The mystery of Ermyntrude Ghastly’s 
success was cleared up eventually by 
the authoress herself in an interview 
with an enterprising reporter of The 
Daily Wire. 

“My book was successful,” she ex- 
plained, “partly because it was bril- 
liantly written, with deep insight and 
unsurpassed sympathy, but mostly 
because not a single newspaper chose 
it as the Book of the Day, the Book of 
the Week or the Book of the Month. 
Nor was it recommended by the Book 
Sodality, the Fiction Fraternity, the 


Readers’ Rostrum, the Literature 
League, the Bibliophile’s Bureau or 
any of the thousand-and-one societies 
whose business it is to inform the 
reading public what it ought to like. 
Alone among the novels of the year it 





was published without a green label, | 


a yellow label or a label of any other | 


” 


colour. . . . 








“May the New Year bring you even greater 


prosperity than the old—in which prosperity | 
may we hope to share.”—-Undertaker’s Advt. | 


You may not. 


“Some of the young guests snapped at the 
tea tables.”-—News-picture Caption. 
They should learn to control them- 
selves. 
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At the Pictures. 


Tue Recnest Star. 


I wave read lately that Eppie 
CanTor is the richest movie star in the 


| Jap. 


A LAMB IN S8HEIK’S CLOTHING. 
Ge. G5. S's Epprz Canror. 
Pm OS Eve Suny. 


world, and after having been severely 


| shocked by the rise in admission prices 


at the London Pavilion during his 
season there I can believe it. But if in 


| filmland the corollary of 


| where we are not too diffi- 














riches is popularity, I doubt 
if he will occupy his peak 
position for long: unless he 
gets better material than he 
has in Kid Millions or does 
more with what is provided. 
In England, at any rate, 


cult to please, it is not 
enough to -have rolling eye- 
balls and get into tight 
corners from which extrica- 
tion is inevitable. There 
must be fun too. Compari- 
sons are odious, particularly 
with the dead, but those of 
us who areold enough cannot 
help asking ourselves what 
W. S. Pentey would have 
done in such situations, or 
even JAMES Wetcn. In 
short, Eppre doesn’t work 


hard enough, relying too 

much on swivelled STRAIGHT FROM THE ROOSTER’S MOUTH. 

orbs and that lugubrious Tur Wrxwer’s Stante Companion, 

exterior. MOS es M , 
Nor have his authors Dan Brooks . . oe 








served him too well. There is no 
moment to compare with that, in The 
Kid from Spain, when the bull leapt 
the barrier and pursued and pursuer 
were uproariously confused, or, in 
Roman Scandals, when Eppre sud- 
denly became a target. In Kid Mil- 
lions, which has perhaps the silliest 
plot that was ever devised by weary 
and cynical concocters of beguilement 
and the longest and dreariest songs, 
the best moment has nothing to do 
with the central character at all but 
is provided by the captain of the ship, 
who, having finished his dinner with 
his three officers, pushes away the 
table, which is apparently on wheels 
for that purpose, and says, “Let's 
fight.” The jokes turn largely on poly- 
gamy, a man with only twenty-six 
wives being described as “almost a 
bachelor.” But when frameworks are 
flimsy SamueL Gotpwyn is always 
ready with his girls, and in the saloon 
of the cruiser there is such a chorus of 
dentifriced teeth and lofted legs as 
never got into the saloon of a cruiser 
before. So all is well, and those who 
can afford it may go to the London 
Pavilion with confidence. 


For myself, if there were time to see 
the same film twice, the one I should 
choose just now would be Strictly Con- 
fidential, a very well told and very well 
acted story of racing in America 
(where they don’t seem to have the 
most vigilant of stewards), and in 
particular of Broadway Bill, the winner 
of the Kentucky Derby, and his owner, 
Dan Brooks, easily identifiable as 





. . Warner Baxter, 
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Warver Baxter. I don’t ask you to 
believe in it, but I defy anyone not to 
be excited by the misfortunes before 
the race and not to be moved by the 
race itself, where there are more sur- 
prises. Indeed the surprises continue 
to the last moment. Everyone in this 
film seems to enjoy playing in it, not 
least the noble animal cast for the part 
of Broadway Bill and the gallant bird 


TURF TOFFS. 
Colonel Pettigrew. . RayMonp WALBURN. 
Happy McGuire . . LYNNE OVERMAN. 


cast for the part of the rooster, with- 
out whose comforting and stimulating 
crow the thoroughbred can do nothing. 
Horses and dogs, admirably sail 
we have often seen on the screen, but 
this, in my experience, is the first 
chanticleer. The best acting, however, 
comes from ‘the living wife’s sister,” 
Alice, in the hands of Myrna Loy, 
who is natural and credible. There is 
at the end a big hurdle for the moralist 
to jump, but such is Alice’s 
charm and courage that he 
clears it. “Wait a minnut,” 
he may say, using one of the 
phrases that now mark ~—_ 
American film, but he wi 
add, using another, ‘ Forget 
ut,” and go home happy. 
E. V. L. 


“PROBABLE RESTORATION OF 
THE Hapssures.”—Daily Paper. 


The Perhapsburgs ? 


Dr. S. Warson Smirn, 
speaking at the Bourne- 
mouth commemoration 
dinner, asserted that RoseRT 
BuRNS was a moderate 
drinker. Scotsmen in gen- 
eral resent this tendency to 
belittle their hero. 


“ Bliithner Boudoir grand. An 
instrument by this famous manu- 
facturer offered at a price that is 
rarely obtainable.”—Advt. 
Wouldn't it be wiser, then, 
to reduce it ? 
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“Now I KNOW YOU FOUR ARE ALL 


POLISHED TABLE.” 


KEEN BRIDGE-PLAYERS. 


THERE'S A PULL PACK OF CARDS, A MARKER AND MY BEST 














The A.S.-M.S. 
OF late there has been a regrettable 


| falling-off in enthusiasm among the 


members of the Amateur Sandwich- 
Man Society, but a recent piece of news 
from New York is bound to give a fillip 
to the activities of this useful organi- 
sation. 

There, it is reported, a local play- 


| wright, whose comedy had been re- 





jected in favour of a foreign piece, 
paraded for eight hours outside the 
offending theatre with a sandwich- 


| board on which he boldly stated his 


opinion of the management which had 
flouted his native effort. 

Now it may not be true that the 
pilloried individuals as a result suffered 
a change of heart and discarded the 
foreign piece. But the protest is bound 
to have sunk in, and it very probably 
made the unpatriotic producers sorry. 
Indeed they may have said to one 
another, “Our next production will be 
one-hundred-per-cent. Yankee Doodle, 
with the Marines landed and the Stars- 
and-Stripes displayed in every Act.” 





It may not be generally known that 
for effective propaganda a solo by an 
amateur sandwich-man is without a 
rival. 

For example, some years ago I saw 
an animated poster passing up and 
down the road outside the Albert 
Hall just as a big meeting was break- 
ing up. The poster bore the striking 
legend :— 

PREMATURE BurRtiAL 
The Curse of the Age. 


The bearer of the poster—a gifted 
amateur and one of the founder- 
members of our Society—had a high- 
stepping action, which, together with 
his arresting message, drew all eyes 
upon him. And the immediate effect 
was apparent. The attitude of the men 
in the crowd showed only too plainly 
that at a glance they had become, to 
use the modern phrase, premature- 
burial-conscious. In fact one could tell 
from their firm lips and taut eyebrows 
that they were sincerely opposed to 
premature burial—at least so far as 
they themselves were concerned. One 
or two even made a note in their 








pocket-diaries. They were not going | 
to be caught napping, it was clear. i 

Nevertheless what we members of | 
the A.S.-M.S. are most anxious to 
impress upon the public is the use of 
what may be called the peripatetic 
poster—owner-driven, so to speak— } 
for personal propaganda. 

As an instance, a long-sufferi 
tailor has learnt that a once-valu 
customer, whose last payment for 
clothes arrived on a bright May morn 
three years before, has seceded to & | 
rival firm. He can sue the fellow, of | 
course, for the money due. But im] 
most cases that will be for exercise | 
only. He will achieve a moral victory | 
at best. t 

If, however, he were to come to our 
offices we should for a small sum 
equip him with a sandwich-board on 
which, back and front, would be} 
inscribed :— 

Wuo Owes His TarLor 
£74 lls. 5d. ? 

The tailor would don the boards and 
would set off in search of his client. | 
Every time the latter left his home the 
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human hoarding would be waiting to 
escort him anywhere and everywhere. 
More than that, the escort would con- 
tinuously, using the right or left thumb, 
point to the delinquent in mute re- 
proach. 

Now I need not say how awkward it 
would be for a man who was offering 
himself as a company director, a Mint- 
supervisor or a Candidate for Parlia- 
ment to have a mobile double-crown 
poster always cheek-by-jowl with him 
and more or less casting doubts on 
his financial probity. People would be 
bound to talk. 

In the end he would pay up the 
money in order to get rid of the menace 
and in a remorseful mood might even 
order another pair of jodhpurs. 

But, as has often been said, what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander, and the tradesman in his turn 
might find the amateur sandwich- 
board used to his detriment. 

Take the case of a citizen who has 
wasted time, hope and hard cash on a 
sure cure for baldness, with the result 
that at the end of two years not a 
solitary follicle had broken through his 
shiny cranium. 

What is his best method of protest ? 
Let me answer. He should station 
himself outside the barber's, with no 
covering on his head, and jacketed 
fore and aft with a sandwich-board 
bearing the following incisive inscrip- 
tion :— 

“NapperRO Cures BALDNESS,” 
says Toor the BarBer. 
Look at ME. I Triep Ir. 


That would give Toop something to 
about. Can’t you see him 
crawling humbly to Exhibit A on the 


| pavement and vainly asking him to 


do his spell of sentry-go somewhere 
else? Ultimately, I’m sure, he’d be 
glad to compromise by offering as 
compensation to provide so many hair- 
cuts or so much rough work in 
chiropody. 

The foregoing are but a few of the 
endless possibilities of amateur sand- 
wich-board work, and earnest inquirers 
as to this fascinating form of propa- 
ganda are invited to write for Folders 
A and B to the Hon. Secretary, 
A.S.-M. Society, Carboy Chambers, 
Strand, W.C.2., where they will hear 
of something to their advantage. 








Fowl Play from Down Under. 
“ Alan ——, Fendalton, has for exchange 
spare wireless parts for canaries.” 
New Zealand Paper. 
“Vacuum for sale, good condition; also 
Violin in case.”—Advt. in Local Paper. 
In case what ! 


“ No SMOKING LN THE AUDITORIUM,” 
“ AUDITORIUMS BE BLOWED! 


THIS IS THE GALLERY, AIN'T IT? ” 








My Evil Genius. 





I saw a beacon 


Gleaming, statuesque, 
Like some beautiful 


Orange ball 


On the end of a stick. 


Motionless, struck 


By its slender beauty, 
I stood still, quite still, 
Devouring (figuratively speaking) 


The stripes. 


But my evil genius 


Was at my elbow. 


He insinuated himself 
Into the pure 
Untroubled waters of my soul. 


As in a trance, 

Still loving the graceful 
Beacon, 

I popped it with Algy 
(My peashooter), 
Ruining its perfection. 


Then my spirit failed 

Me. 

1 fell sobbing and humbly 
Kissed its pedestal. 
Gently, gentl 
A policeman 


led me away. 
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MEMS. AT ST. MORITZ: CARNIVORA OF THE HIGHER ALPS. 














In Another Country Churchyard. 


Tue curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea 
(Two well-authenticated lines by Gray 
For which no credit can be claimed by me). 
I think that ploughman was a bit unkind 
Who left me sitting here upon this knol! 
Alone, in darkness, troubled in my mind: 
| wish that vile monotonous curfew wouldn't toll! 


Twelve more Belicons smashed to smithereens 
By yet one more intoxicated ass. 

Do these men ever think behind the scenes ’ 
Why not use wood or metal! Why use glass? 

They may have helped the traffic quite a lot 
As helps the mariner his guiding star: 

But (pardon, Byssne!) they certainly are not 

“Beacons from the abode where the Eterna! are.” 


There's India—what can I make of that ' 


_Is it peace? Or is it going up in flames ! 
Young CavrowiLt, and the solid Mr. Piarr, 


And two more men (of course you know their names, 


1 need not mention them)—=still, there are four. 
All fired with certainty, to Party true: 
Would it be easier were there forty more ’ 
I haven't been to India. what then is my view 


The Pail to-day: “ Mongrelia mobilises.” 
What should be done? What is my duty now? 

“The Jinks have battleships of various sizes 
The Treaty of Versailles does not allow.” 

“War must break out; there’s ceaseless agitation.” 
Must it? How willingly I'd do my duty 

To put a stop to this abomination 

For sake of—well, oh, dash it! England, Home and Beauty, 


If | knew how. But who’s to give the clue’? 
Who was it saved the Baby on the Shore? 

The owl around the steeple cries “To-whoo,” 
“To-whit,” I take it, must have come before. 

I cannot see, the mists of night are creeping, 
No life here lives, the dead they are at rest: 

O happy Village Hampdens who are sleeping, 

Beyond these multifarious problems HaMPDEN never guessed ! 





Turmoils andehipwrecks, famines, Five-Year-Plans, 
Frosts and depressions: what’s the thing to do! 
Bolivias, Paraguays, Chinas and Japans 
All howling like the monkeys in the Zoo! 
The curfew’s stopped ; still on my mound I sit. 
M.P.’s, why will they put us in this fix? 
The curfew 's stopped—and what's the good of it ! 
“The Spotted Dog” will not be open until six! a4 
J.C, a 
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THE CAVE-DWELLERS. 


“ANY ROOM FOR A LITTLE ONE?” 
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Commons reassembled to-day 
| after the Christmas Recess, its 


| and its lungs inflated for a tre- 
mendous bout of oratory which 


| ment is now regarded as a 


| as 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, January 28th.—Commons: 
Supply, Gonsidered in Committee. 
Tuesday, January 29th.—Lords: National 
Gallery (Overseas Loans), Matrimonial 
Causes (Amended Procedure) and 
Matrimonial Causes (Procedure in 








Mr. 


Ouiver 
| points of the compass), “Ir THIS KIND oF 


Srayzey (aimed at from all 


THING GOERS ON MUCH LONGER I THINK I 


SHALL DESERVE TO BE CANONISED.” 


| to the end of July. 


Suits for Nullity) Bills read Second 
time. 

Commons: 
Committee. 

Wednesday: January 30th.—Lords: In- 

troduction of Lords Rothermere and 
Lyell. 

Commons: Housing Bill in- 
troduced. 


Monday, January 28th.—The 


Supply, Considered, in 


pockets bulging with the texts 
of the India and Housing Bills 


will continue, but for the brief 
Easter and Whitsun deflations, 


At Question-time it was 
evident that ribbon-develop- 


matter of first-class import- 
ance. The P.M. and Mr. Hors- 
BELISHA were roundly heckled 
to their intentions, and, 
though both denied that as a 
result of rumours of legislation 
there has been a final horrid 
rush to knock up pink villas on 
arterial roads, they promised 
an immediate Bill. 

The Cuurcuity family’s 
trespassing picnic at Waver- 
tree does not seem to be thril- 
ling Westminster so much as 





the popular Press would have us 
believe. Most people remember a 
similar occasion not very long ago when 
Ganput had his eye, astigmatically 
and quite unsuccessfully, on St. 
George’s; and to-day'’s only comment 
in the Chamber was when Mr. CHARLES 
WILLIAMS prettily asked the Minister 
or TRANSPORT whether there were yet 
any double-crossings in Epping. 

Debate on the Su plementary Esti- 
mate of £5,000,000 for the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board revealed a 
feeling amongst members of all parties 
that the new regulations are being 
harshly applied and are causing un- 
necessary misery. In explaining the 
Estimates the Minister pleaded that 
such a vast piece of social machinery 
should be given time to settle down, 
and pointed out that many of the 
reductions in transitional payments 
which had been described as harsh 
were only reductions of payments made 
quite illegally by local authorities out 
of Government funds; and he claimed 
that families without resources had 
already gained increased benefit. 

Critics of the working of the new 
system included various supporters of 
the Government, The debate continued 
within the bounds of decorum until sud- 
denly Mr. BucHaNaN rose and delivered 
a violent and scurrilous attack on the 
P.M., who was not present. Nobody 
stopped him; and it seems odd if, in 
describing a fellow-Member, a Member 
can rake the Zoo for similes and the 
gutter for adjectives and yet get away 
with it. But apparently he can. 





REPENTANCE WITH RESERVATIONS. 


Sm Dennis Hersert anp Mr, Bucnanan, 








The Culprit (on the penitent stool). “I'm sorry, Str, FoR 
REMARKS THAT I MADE, BUT MUCH aS I REGRET IT I CAN'T 
WITHDRAW A WORD,” 





Later in the evening organised 
hooliganism in the Strangers’ Gallery 
led to its being cleared. 

Tuesday, January 29th.—When the 
Lords met again to-day they gave a 


. eamancentes 
ELE amy } ze 


Eminent but Unemployed Player, “ An, vr 


ONLY THAT PART 
FOR we!” 


HAD BEEN RESERVED 


Mr. GReEenwoop, 


Second Reading to a modified Bill, 
brought in by the Government, which 
will permit of pictures being lent 
abroad from the National Gallery. The 
Dominions are anxious for a chance 
to study the works of our greatest 
artists, and the recent generosity of the 





Dutch and the Italians is still unrepaid. | 
Lord Munster explained that | 


by omitting the British Museum 
from the Bill the danger of 
pictures of an earlier date than 
1600 a.p. being lent is avoided ; 
Lord CRawForD accepted it 
but reminded the House that 
the risks sustained by Old 
Masters racketing about the 


Lord Lee concurred. 
Lord MerrivaLr’s Bill 
increase magistrates’ 


to 
oppor- 


tion in cases of matrimonial 
separation was generally wel- 
comed 
Reading, although Lord Frver- 
SHAM could not promise a safe 
passage until the Home Office 
Committee had reported. 


Plans for the Jubilee. 


In Another Place (a silly but 
nice convention, don’t you 
think ?) Mr. OnmsBy-Gork an- 
nounced at Question-time that 
some of our finest public build- 
ings will be flood-lit in celebra- 





Continent were immense; and | 


tunities for informal concilia- | 


and given a Second | 
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Disappointed Persian Poet. 








“SHE REFUSES TO COME WITH ME.” 








tion of the Royal Jubilee. Mr. P.’s R. 
cannot stifle the wish that by the 
invention of a reverse process to flood- 
lighting the Jubilee could also be cele- 
brated by the obliteration in the day- 
time of some of the worst. He can 
think of several which such treatment 
would show to advantage. 

On the resumption of yesterday's 
debate Mr. HoL¥orp Kvyicut sub- 
mitted to the Committee that Mr. 
BucHaNan’s language last night had 
been an insult to the House, and asked 
in what way a repetition of it could 
best be prevented; Sir Dennis HeEr- 
BERT explained that as no appeal had 
been made at the time to the Chair, 
no question was raised; and Mr. 
Buchanan expressed his deep regret 
at his inability to withdraw a word he 
had said. So the incident has ended, 
not very gracefully. 

The attack on the administration of 
the Unemployment Assistance Board 
was then continued, Mr. Lanspury 
demanding that the Board's operations 
should be postponed until the appeal 
system had got under way. Mr. cic. 
WIN pointed out that Parliament could 
hardly refuse to vote money for an 
institution it had only just established ; 
Sir Herperr Samvet backed the 


| Labour Motion; Mr. Maxton painted 
, the working classes as on the verge of 





revolution; and in reply Mr. STANLEY 
denied that the balance under the 
regulations was not on the side of the 
unemployed, and promised immediate 
investigation of grievances. 

Wednesday, January 30th.—It now 
appears that the Treasury’s disapproval 
of the proposal by British interests to 
buy the Red Star Line was purely 
informal and does not carry with it an 
actual ban. Mr. Durr Coorerexplained 
to Sir HerBert Samve to-day that 
the CHANCELLOR still disliked the sug- 
gestion, but if the deal were to go 
through nothing would be done to stop 
it. All those wishing to buy the Red 
Star Line, please note. 

Sir Hizton Youne introduced his 
Housing Bill to an overcrowded but 
appreciative House. Points from his 
speech : Campaign to re-house slum- 
dwellers already successfully launched, 
January output for them, 5,000 houses; 
size of problem could be measured by 
fact that 50,000 families lived four or 
more to a room, and 180,000 three or 
more; central areas of eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century towns the 
worst ; overcrowding must be overcome 
on spot, workers being tied to localities : 
negotiation with local authorities had 
shown substantial agreement on out- 
lines of Bill; Bill laid down national 
definition of overcrowding; policy of 





tne i 


general subsidy having failed, subsi- 
dies under Bill were directed to imme. 
diate cure of evil; voluntary housing 


societies to be given every encourage: | 


ment; provision of expert central ad- 
visory council ; injustices in compensa 
tion remedied. 


Mr. GREENWOOD conceded that 


Members opposite had a genuine | — 


interest in Housing, which seemed very 


nice of him, but he damned the Bill up} 
and down as a confession of failure on 


the part of the Government. When one 


remembered how little he had himself | 


effected as Minister of Health the sheer 
perversity of his attack almost took 
on a hint of courage. 

He was followed by Sir Francis 
AcLAND, for the Liberals, who backed 


the Bill and complimented the May- | 


ISTER, though he feared that profiteet- 
ing in sites and materials was 
sufficiently guarded against; and by @ 
number of other Back-Bench speakers, 
most of whom gave warm support, 





Our Back-Bencn Wao’s Wao. 


Lord Scone 

Keeps his high-hat on. 

In this nowadays very nearly 
alone 

Is Lord Scones. 
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“YES, SIR, | THINK WE ARE JUST A LITTLE QUIETER THAN USUAL, SIR.” 
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At the Play. 


“Murper ty Morisey” (Kinesway). 

Oren your programme at the Kings- 
way and you will read an easily- 
mastered synopsis of the scenes. 
Act. I. The lounge in Sir William 
Ainslie’s house, Mayfair. Act IT. The 
same, Act IfI, The same, Time: 
Evening. But if you imagine from such 
information that Sir William Ainslie 
is about to occupy your mind with his 
troubles—and the first few sentences 
show what serious financial troubles 
they are and how much depends on the 





| impending visit of the dubious City 


magnate, Denis Steele—you are just 
the gullible noodle the crafty devisers 
of Murder in Motley thought might 


| walk into their theatre. 


And once inside you will not find it 


| easy to leave, although the policemen 
| posted at the nine exits will perhaps 
| prove less efficient in keeping you there 
| than your own desire to find out what 


is going to happen next. Because any 


| amount happens, the moment it is plain 


that one of the players has been mur- 


| dered at the outset of the play. The 


lights are on all over the auditorium, 


| doctors are called for from the audi- 


ence, and before long the Yard arrive 


| and take charge. 


Very gladly do we forgo further 
knowledge of Sir William Ainslie’s 
troubles as we begin to gather some- 


| thing of the inside relationships be- 


| ing of having the curtain 
| down, and at intervals, 


' come at about the times 


| ant-Manager (Mr. Trr- 
| Jimmy O'Bryan (Mr. 








tween the various members of the 
theatre staff and the actors and 
actresses. The Manager (Mr. Marruew 


| Forsytu), full of cadaverous consci- 


entiousness,keeps think- 


which by a coincidence 


when inanordinary play 
the different Acts would 
end, he does so. But he 
and the General com- 
manding the Yard Forces 
(Mr.DovuGLas JEFFERIES) 
are too busy to mind 
much that so many of 
us are watching their 
every action. 

The bad blood be- 
tween the sallow Aasist- 


ENCE DE MARNEY) and 


BernaRD Lxx), just 
down from Cambridge 
and on the Manager's 
staff as advertising man- 
ager, because his father 
is financing the show, 
quickly rises to the sur- 
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face, and we begin to be less surprised, 
if still puzzled, that a person so appar- 
ently harmless as Miss CaTHLEEN Cor- 
DELL should have been the centre of 
fierce passions and should have come 
to so sudden an end. 

The ingenuity of the authors, FENN 
Suerre and IncraM D’ABBES, is 80 
great that it deserves to be treated with 





4 PROGRAMME-GIRL PLAYS A PART. 
Miss Diver . Miss Manet Povuron, 
Detective - Inspector 

Marshall, C.1.D. Mr. Dovarias Jerrenies, 


reticence here, and the place for their 
great surprise is at the end of their play. 
The players, notably Miss Entp Stamp 
Taytor, the Leading Lady, and Miss 
MABEL POULTON as an extremely pert 
and on-the-spot — programme-seller, 
have plenty to do and are worth 
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HARLEY STREET ANSWERS THE CALL. 


The Manager (Mr. Marrnew Fo 
nouUsE? 


esyra). “I8 THERE A DOCTOR IN THE 


I 


watching closely as it becomes plain 
that they know at the very least q 
thing or two. : 

The cast deserve—and notably Mr, 
Bernarp Lege—their success, because 
here is something that must have 
been very difficult to produce. In brief 
the Company had to learn to behaye 
as they would have behaved if one of 
their number had been suddenly mur. 
dered at the outset of the performance, 
The play is a singularly bold attem 
to abolish the dividing-line whieh 
separates the world of illusion beyond 
the footlights from the real continuous 
world which the audience inhabit. 

The attempt is not quite whole. 
hearted. Policemen lumber about the 
stage with a faint aroma of clumsy 
absurdity attaching to them, just as 
village policemen in detective stories 
are generally redolent of caricature. But 
this sacrifice of the dignity of the police 
is common to crime plays; the main 
characters cannot be comic, yet light 
relief is wanted from somewhere. Small 
wonder if Robert shows a little motley 
here. The great wonder is that the 
daring coup on the part of authors and 
producers results in so exciting & sue 
cess and is able to release at the end an 
audience highly pleased at the curious 
fruitful evening’s entertainment that 
has so audaciously and carefully been 
wrought upon them. D. W. 


At the Ballet. 

Tur BaLier CLus (DUKE oF YorR’s). 
INTIMATE ballet has a charm whieh 
is something quite apart from the 
effects which ballets on 
the grand scale gain by 
Pod scenic splendour and the 
full use of a deeper per- 
spective. There is no 
| reason at all why the 

limitations of a 8 
stage should produce @ 
| mere cramped minia- 
,____ ture, and at the Mereury 
75 paaror me) Theatre the Ballet Club, 
PLAY, Decoy? | working under the diree- 
ee tion of Madame MaARIB 
re: Rampert for the last 
oes four years, have learned 
Ke to adapt their move- 
ments and are evolving 
a valuable choreography 

of their own, Now 
havecome toSt. Martins 
Lane for aseason of three 
weeks, and out of a reper 
tory of twenty-two pieces 
no fewer than eighteen 
are the work of members | 
of the Club—a really mag> | 

nificent achievement. 

ul, 
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On the first night the programme 
began with a “classical” ballet, 
Carnaval, I suppose as a kind of pro- 
pitiatory gesture to the saltatory 
deities, who were less worried, I hope, 
than I was by the appalling squeaking 
of the dancers’ shoes on the 
stage. It recurred throughout 
the evening but was at its worst 
in this piece, where, as you can 
imagine, Harlequin’s gyrations 
are guaranteed to bring out every 
lurking sound: by now some- 
thing has probably been done 
about it. 

Squeaks apart, this first ballet 
was somehow not a complete 
success, though Miss Tatiana 
SEMENOVA madea lovely Colum- 
bine, Mr. Waurer Gore a fine 
elastic Harlequin, Mr. FREDERICK 
ASHTON a most courteous Luse- 
bius, and Mr, Antony TupoR as 
pathetic a Pierrot as ever drew 
tears. One had a sense of con- 
finement which may have been 
srompted less by actuality than 
by memories of more spacious 
Carnavals, but all the same 
remained. The strong line of 
the Ballet Club being evidently 
creation, and creation being a 
yhenomenon so rarely met with, 
should personally like Madame 
RaMBERT to cut Foxkrne’s four 
ballets, exquisite as they are, from the 
resent repertory and let it be a pure 

3allet Club production, as it almost is. 
| There is no doubt that the Club would 
stand the test and allow the aforesaid 
deities no fair grounds for a grumble. 
But ballet owns obeisance to so many 
deities that I make the suggestion 
only with the utmost humility. 

Next came Les Masques, by Mr. 
Freperick ASHTON, to PoULENC'S 
music, with clever set and dresses in 
black-and-white and celluloid by Miss 
| Sopuiz Fepgrovrrcn. A Personage 
| (Mr. Asiron), arriving at the opera or 
| some such place with his flighty Lady 
| Friend (Miss Maupr Lioyp) in tow, 
found his even flightier Wife (Miss 
Peart. Araye) sitting in a box with 
| her dashing and entirely unrepentant 
| Lover (Mr. Waurer Gore). Several 
ladies, presumably of the town, were 
the witnesses of the delightfully satiri- 
| cal scene which followed, when marital 

propriety emerged unexpectedly to 
triumph over every temptation and to 
leave the protagonists in more scemly 
combination. A fault in this otherwise 
charming ballet was that from a right- 
hand seat the right-hand box (on the 
stage) was only partially visible, which 
spoilt the opening movements for me. 
The curtain only needed to be drawn 
back a foot or so. 


The Lady Friend . 


A Personage 


The third piece, to Wener's 
sprightly music, was a nice adaptation 
of Cinderella by Miss ANDRKE Howarp, 
who also designed the sets and dresses 
and shared with Miss Enimaneri 
ScHoottne the honours of a rousing 


\ 
Pa ee q 


Hseuotw: 


FASHION AND PASSION, 
. Miss Maupe Lioyp. 


brace of Ugly Sisters. Miss Par. 
ARGYLE, whose dancing is surely very 
good, was a fascinating Cinderella to 
Mr. Asuton’s fairy-book Prince. What 
the film gentlemen call the story's 
continuity is almost unbroken,: Cin- 
derella’s first dance was reproduced 
effectively in shadows on the back- 
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CINDER-SWEEPING 
By Cinderella. . . Miss Peart, Aroyir. 


. Mr. Freperick Aswron, 


cloth, her meeting with the Prince 
touched off some beautiful romantic 
dancing, and the search for the slipper’s 
owner was very humorously suggested. 
The absurdly fanciful blue celluloid 
windows in the Palace pleased me very 
much. All palaces should ob- 
viously have them. 

The fourth item, and I rather 
think the most original, was 
Mermaid, by Miss ANpritx How. 
ARD and Miss Susan SaLaMAN, 
set to marvellously aquatic music 
by Raven. Here the story was of 
the simplest, a Mermaid (Miss | 
ARGYLE) who saves a Prince (Mr. 
WILLIAMCHAPPELL) from drown. 
ing and, following him to his 
court, fails to win his love and so 
perishes. The ballet in which the 
Prince and his crew were strug- 
gling to keep their boat afloat 
was exceedingly well done, one 
brown sail on a large broom-stick | 
and a few cleverly-directed lights 
creating a complete illusion in 
which the frantic movements of 
the men grew more and more 
dramatic. The Mermaid’s resus- 
citation of the Prince in Davy's 
Locker was a beautiful essay 
in submarine ballet, and her 
failure to woo him sent us home | 
with a note of real tragedy | 
ringing in our heads. —_ Eric, 


Confessions of a Pedestrian. 


THERE was an eminent Victorian | 
statesman of whom it was credibly 
reported that, though defective sight 
had debarred him from playing any 
games at school or afterwards, he 
always turned first and foremost to 
the cricket news in The Times at 
breakfast. Fortified by his august 
example TI am prepared to con- 
fess that I never fail to study the 
column headed “ Hunting ” in the same 
paper, though I have never hunted, 
and the memories of what HALL Caine 
once described as “ horseback riding ” 
never fail to turn me the colour which I 
never wore in the saddle. I have ridden 
or tried to ride donkeys, ponies, even 
horses, but seldom to the sticking point. 

Still I can honestly claim to have 
been run away with during a visit in 
my school-days to some friends in the 
North Country and to have retained 
my seat to the end of a humiliating 
ordeal, afterwards commemorated in 
some of the worst measures ever 
moulded by the mouth of man. The 
ride was on a high-road and I still 
remember one couplet which ran, or 
limped, as follows :— 

“My trusty nag, as on he bowls, 
Secrapes my leg ‘gainst the telegraph poles,” 
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“Now I suprosk MILDRED WILL WANT A NEW HAT TO GO WITH IT,” 
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It does not equal the sublime inepti- 
tude of the lines in the Cambridge poem 
on “the Pilgrim Fathers ”— 


| “At last by favour of Almighty God 


With bellying sail the fathers made Cape 
Cod,” 


| but it might almost find a place in a 


an 





Tin Treasury of vile verse. 

The wiser course no doubt would be 
to avoid all reminders of failure and 
disaster so fatal to complacency, so 
conducive to the fostering of an in- 
feriority complex. But whatever the 
cause—envy or the desire of the moth 
for the star—I have always enjoyed 
hunting novels, especially those of the 
Irish cousins who gave us the R.M. As 
for the hunting correspondents of The 
Times, their appeal to the armchair 
reader is based on considerations quite 
apart from the technicalities of the 
sport. It is pleasant to read that the 
hounds “ ran “ane? B but even more 
attractive is the wealth of information 
which these chronicles contain on the 
minor place-names of the country- 
side. Here is a good example from the 
record of a recent day’s sport with the 
Pytchley:— 

“The Pytchley met at Harpole yesterday 
in very stormy weather. Finding in Harpole 


XY 





Covert hounds hurried across to Nobottle 
Wood, where after some woodland hunting 
they killed a fox. Later from Brockhall 
they ran well towards Little Brington, but 
swinging right-handed pointed for Flore. 


Shilbottle and Harbottle I knew; 
both in Northumberland, where there 
is or was a tract known as the Whisky 
Valley, but Nobottle Wood arrides me 
even more, and the origin of the name 
is occult from my observation. Could 
it have been the abode of a resolute 
teetotaler, or does it take its name 
from the new crusade against litter and 
indicate that here at least the danger 
of broken glass is happily eliminated ? 
These are problems that must remain 
unsolved, “staggerers,” as Mr. Swiveller 
called them in a context also dealing 
with liquid refreshment. Another issue 
yielded the following collection: Axen- 
oller, Bagber, Badger’s Glory, Divelish 
(a stream in the appropriate neigh- 
bourhood of Deadmore), Doles Foot, 
Gundry’s Gorse, the Litany, Lushes, 
Moko, Plumber and Toogoods. For 
sheer mystery nothing comes up to 
Mr. Bruin’s Purlieu, which was dis- 
covered by the late and ever-to-be- 
lamented Sr. Jouw Lucas during a 
stay in the New Forest. C. L. G. 


duo 


As Others Hear Us. 


Meeting the Speaker. 


“Do let me take your bag.” 

“No, no, really. Thank you 80 
much,” 

“Yes, really. Do let me.” 

“No, really. I couldn’t.” : 

“Do let me; I’d love to. I’m afraid 
you’ve had a very long journey. 

” “No, not at all. I’m quite used to 
long journeys. I’m afraid my bag is 
terribly heavy.” 

“No, really. Yes, I suppose you must 
be. You must have a rest before the 
meeting.” 

“Thank you so much.” 

"This is the car.” 

“Oh, thank you so much.” | 

“Do get in, won’t you? I’ll just put 
the bag into the back.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“T get in the other side. Do have the 
rug.” 

“Oh, thanks very much 
you-——— ?” 

“No, thanks, really. I never do. It 
gets in the way. Are you all right? 

“Quite all right, thank you very 
much.” 








but won't 
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“T'm afraid it’s about eleven miles 

really. I do hope you don’t mind,” 
“Oh, no, thank you, not at all. I’m 
used to long drives.” 

“Yes, of course, I suppose you must 
be. Isn’t it very tiring?” 

“One gets used to it, of course.” 

“Yes, I suppose one does. Do you 
know this part of the country at all?” 

‘Not at all. I thought coming down 
in the train was so pretty.” 

“It is rather, isn’t it? I’m afraid 
you won't have time to see very much, 
though, if you have to go on after the 
meeting. I wish we could have show n 
you something of the neighbourhood.” 

“Thank you so much. But I’m 
afraid I’ve got to get the nine-o’clock 
bus to make my connection. You see, 
to-morrow’s meeting is an afternoon 
one. It’s like that sometimes.” 

“Tt must be so difficult to fit it all in.” 

“Oh, well, one gets used to it.” 

“Are you at all nervous before you 
speak ?”’ 

“One gets used to it, you see.” 

“I’m sure I never should. If I have 
to stand up and say one single word it 
absolutely unnerves me for the whole 
evening. I always say, ‘I'll do anything 
I can, but don’ t ask me to speak.’ ” 

‘Then you’re not taking the ( 
this afternoon ?”’ 

“Oh, no. You're going to have a 


Chair 


man in the Chair. I always think a man 
goes down so much better somehow.” 
“T’ve known one or two quite good 


women, all the same. 

man is very nice too.” 
| “I’m afraid Sir William is rather 
dull. Sound, you know, but what I call 
dull.” 

“Ah, yes. One gets used to that.” 

“I hope we’re going to have a very 
good attendance to-night. 
course the summer isn’t quite the same 
as the winter.” 

“Tt isn’t so easy to get them indoors 
when the weather’s mild.” 

“Still, when it’s bad weather there's 

always a certain amount of illness to 
keep them away. But I hope we're 
going to have quite a good meeting 
to-night. Do tell me—can you eat 
| eggs?” 
| “Oh, yes, thank you.” 
‘Because I thought a sort of sub- 
| stantial tea after the meeting and before 
| you catch your bus would probably be 
easiest,” 

“Thank you so much.” 
| “Unless you'd rather have it before 
| the meeting, or something that isn’t 
eggs. 
aoe 
| re ally. . 
‘Because nothing could be easicr 
| than cold meat or sandwiches—or some 
a nite like sardines,” 


Still, having a 


No, 


thank you so much. 


Though of 


MORE OF THIS EDUCATION, 


‘ERE, FETCH A CLEVER YOUNG COPPER WOT ’s BIN FROO THE 
It’s NO RUDDY USE TALKIN’ TO rou, 


"LL UNDERSTAND, 





Pouice CoLLipce— 








“Anything at all, thank you very 
muc +h. That will be perfectly all right.” 

“My husband is so dre¢ adfully sorry 
to miss hearing you this evening. He's 
simply obliged to be away on business.” 

‘| quite understand.” 

“That’s our Town Hall.” 

“Oh, really?” 

“The meeting won't be there. 
in quite another part of the town. 

‘Oh, really?” 

“Yes. And those are the alms- 
houses.” 


It's 


“Really? T hey. look old.” 
“Yes, they are. Queen Elizabeth, in 
fact—only restored:” 
“Ah, yes.” 
“It must be so interesting seeing 
different parts of the country.” 
“Yes, very.” 
“And meeting so many different 
people. Or do you get tired of it?” 
‘Oh, well, one’s quite used to it.” 
“Yes, and I suppose it’s always 
quite different cach time, . 
ao BE. M. D. 
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Adelphi, Unlimited. 


Tue other day in Paris, foreseeing 
that I should be too late to taste again 
the lavish delights — by Berrram 
Mis at Olympia, I sought the Cirque 
d’Hiver; but to my regret found no 
FrateLiint there. No FRangots, no 
Aupert, no Pavut. They were per- 
forming in Paris, it is true, but else- 
where, at a house of varieties. But 
not for did I mourn, for as a com- 
pensation for three brothers lost I was 
offered the efforts of no fewer than four, 
the building having for the time being 
passed into the tenancy of these kins- 
men: “Les Quatre Fréres Bouglione, 
who, best known in many parts of 
Europe as the owners of a travelling 
cireus, have now rooted themselves in 
Paris for the cold months, Unlike the 
FRATELLINI, who can number only a 
poor three, the four BoUGLIONE are not 
funny or musical in the arena, and 
never exchange slaps or kicks; but in 
the background they watch and con- 
trol. And when you see their faces 
on the mme you realise that 
destiny has directed their steps aright, 
for, stern, purposeful, dark and com- 
manding, these clearly are not to be 
trifled with. Chairs must not be secretly 
removed from under such as they. 

It was a good entertainment, with 
a water-show at the end in which a 
number of Indian scalpers were very 
properly drowned in a cataract, and | 
came away contented and thinking to 
have done for a while with circus 
brethren. But no, the next morning, 
on my way to Barbizon, I found, at 
the Porte d’Italie, another circus, this 
time in a tent, the proprietors of which 
are, if you please, “ Les Quatre Fréres 
Amar.” 

I had no time and, in January, not 
much inclination to visit it, but plenty 
of time to ponder on this mystery of 
fraternal solidarity in the matter of 
the magic ring. Thinking of the four 
brothers Boverionk and the four 
brothers Amar and the three brothers 
Gixnetr I remember from my child. 
hood—CLaupr and Frep and ALBERT 
—and not forgetting the SANGERaristo- 
erats Lord Grorer and Sir Joux—! 
wondered if it is the rule for circus mag- 
nates to have two or more sons, all or 
most of whom remain in the business ! 
Brothers do not always hit it off—and 
indeed there is the very sharp rivalry of 
Sir Jon and Lord Grorok as evidence 
~but it would appear that there is 
something in sawdust that is federating. 

There must be, as in everything else, 
fashions in what brothers do. There 
was a time when the cricket-field was 
lustrous with them: the WALKERS, the 
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Graces, the Strupps, the STEELS, the 
Fosrers, the Qu: tres, the PALAIRETS ; 
but now the Laneripces reign almost 
alone. There was a time when all the 
best lawn-tennis players were not only 
brothers but twins; but where are the 
brothers to-day? Not in lawn-tennis 
any more. A few are in haberdashery, 
but the rest, Heaven be praised! are 
in the circus, and og them I 
find two young Mutts following in 
father’s Sebnans. E "VL. 





Macgregor in the Wars. 


Macgregor had a scrap with an Alsatian 
(Alsatians carry too much weight), 

And home very groggy 

Came the poor little doggie 
In a desperately sorry state ; 

The vet brought liniments and plasters, 
And Macgregor, very stiff and sore, 

Had a lovely little bed beside Master’s 
At the back of the bedroom door. 


But with all that Macgregor was in 
misery ; 

Nothing did him good, poor boy ; 
Not a thing would work, * 
Wouldn't touch cold turkey— 

Wouldn't even tear-r-r his toy. 
Bereft of even half a leg to stand on, 

Ears down, eyes all whites, 

There he lay in desolate abandon 

That nothing would put to rights. 


Till at difiner-time Cook said (bless 
her!): 
‘Maybe ‘e would like ’is bone 
What ‘e buried good an’ ’ard in 
The corner of the garden 
Just be’ind the sundial-stone.” 
It was dark, it was drenching, it was 
blowing, 
But Master said, “Who's afraid ? 
I don’t care a button if it’s snowing. 
Come on, now—where’s that spade?” 


Cookie held the golf-umbrella, 
Alice brought a bicycle-lamp, 
And with language unangelic 
Master delved for the relic— 
And, oh, ye gods, but it was damp! 
But the Bone with a rich earth crown 
to it 
Was marched upstairs by all ranks: 
And he thumped his tail and he got 
down toit. .. . 
And Macgregor’s feeling better, 








thanks! H. B. 
The Beginner’s Guide to 
Ski-ing. 

I. 


The Nursery Slopes.—The nursery 
slopes at Trésportique (where you have 
come, of course) undulate mildly for a 
few hundred yards before making a 
very sudden and treacherously steep 
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descent into the village cemetery, | 
Beginners who are good enough to get. 


that far without falling but who are 
not yet sufficiently ski to stop or 


turn inevitably come to grief 1 es 
the outlying tombs. Occasionally the | — 
more reckless penetrate the necropolis 
for considerable distances. There is 
still talk in the village of that impetu. 
ous rush of mine in my first winter 
that landed me at the foot of the grave | 
of M. le Docteur Berthoud, where the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet lie at. 
their thickest. | 

Now it might occur to you that the 
nursery slopes would be the easiest | 
for a inner. This is not so. The 
snow has been trodden into sheer ice 


by innumerable skis, luges and, horresco 
referens, even skates, And in this glist. 


ening surface yawn deep fissures and 
vast shell-hole-like cavities (each the 
scene of some colossal cropper when the 
snow was new) that give the place | 
something of the weird desolation of a 
lunar landscape. 

And moreover “desolation” is a 
misleading word to use. The nursery j 
slopes are generally as crowded as 
Oxford Street at Christmas-time. And 
if you fall there suddenly in the rush- 
hours you will probably be run over 
by several luges before being finally 
impaled on someone’s skis. 

No, the nursery slopes are no place 
for the nervous novice. Keep away 
from them for the first two years. 

Stemming.—Your ordinary straight 
running will lack the easy confidence 
and carefree abandon it should have 
unless I first show you how to stem, 
which is the only legitimate way of 
applying the brake other than using 
complicated turns like the christiania | 
or the telemark. 

Here is a smooth easy slope. When 
you want to stop, which is of course 
as soon as you get going, thrust the 
heels of the skis wide apart, pressing 
them firmly on the inside edges. 
you observe, this points the toes in- 
wards. The skis converge, cross each 
other, tie your legs in a knot and throw 
you head-first over the tips with great 
violence. I am sorry I could not 
mention this little consequence at the 
beginning, but I was afraid that if I 
did you might have felt a little diffident 
about trying—— I was right? There, 
| knew I was! 

Now don't start struggling wildly to 
get up. You are just a confused ta 
of limbs, skis and sticks which will 
need very careful sorting out. So lie 
still and think it out thoroughly before 
trying to move. 

First spit out the snow. That's 
right. Never mind about your 
just now; we’ll look for them later. 
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“ONE OF THE TWO BOILED RABBITS IS A MASHED-AND-TOMATO, AN’ 
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THE OTHER'S A CAULIFLOWER-AND-FRIED,” 








. Poke: . ~ 
Swallowed them? Nonsense! that was you still have your left arm, so you are 


probably some snow. Well now, let me 
see. You had better start by tracking 
down your left leg. It starts from the 
usual place, twists round your back and 


| reappears over your left shoulder. The 


| 


| ently down your neck. 


| arm. 


ski passes under your chin and appar- 
No, the one 
with its toe in your mouth is your right 
ski, and that seems to be sprouting out 
of your ribs in some strange way. 
Your right arm? Where is it? Is that 
it there? No? Well, I’m very sorry, 
but you don’t seem to have a right 
Not just at present, anyhow. 
Are you sure you had one? Quite sure ? 
All right, all right; there’s no need to 


| get short-tempered about it. After all, 


an eye up on Netson, Oh, yes, you 
are. The snow will come out of that one 
eventually, and when it thaws you will 
probably be able to see quite well with 
it again. Now unwrap that left atm 
gradually, starting at the wrist. That's 
right. Can’t get beyond the elbow? 
What's this pathetic-looking lump in 
the small of your back? Why, do 
believe it’s your right arm. I knew 
you were making a lot of unnecessary 
fuss. No, don’t try to move it yet. 
It’s wedged in between your sticks, 
You know, I’m just a little bit 
afraid you will have to surrender and 
unstrap your skis. Do that with your 
teeth. Oh, I’m sorry, 1 was forgetting 


about your teeth. Well, there’s nothing 
else for it. You must yodel for help. 
What, can’t yodel? You must learn, 
then. Come on, and I'll teach you. 
Shape the lips for the letter O and 
then tighten the muscles of the stomach 
as though you were going to be sick. . . . 

Straight Running.—All that is needed 
is grace, ease and confidence. And now 
that you know about stemming you 
should develop these quickly. So get 
that haggard ‘dhewer look out of your 
eyes. Live only in the present. Brood- 
ing on the immediate have is morbid 
and has an adverse effect on your style. 

And don’t shout “Achtung!” when 
you are coming. It sounds so silly 
when you never arrive. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


The Pathfinder. 

Tyricat John Smith, who quite honestly desires peace 
on earth and dislikes foreigners, is persuaded that if he is 
more strongly armed than, say, Johann Schmidt, there can 
never be war between them, since of course he will never be 
the aggressor. Johann, as it happens, has a precisely similar 





idea, The result is that in resolute pursuance of peace, 
honesty and an arithmetical miracle both continue to strive 
for that fourth-dimensional condition where each shall be 
stronger than the other. So simple an illusion— Sir NonMAN 
ANGELL, assures me, and I believe—is the principal miscon 
ception at present blocking the way to world peace, Setting 
aside any question of mere patriotic duty or intellectual 
honesty, | would go so far as to take it as a personal favour 
if John Smith would read even no more than the last 
chapter of Preface to Peace (Hamisn Hamuvron, 7/6), where 
are assembled short answers to all the usual wise or foolish 
questions about the League and Foreign Commitments and 
the influence of the ordinary individual. After all, Sir 
NORMAN warned us long ago that we should be no better 
off if we had a war and won it, It seems to-day that that 
was fairly sound guessing. : 
Pepys the Official. 
There is no doubt that the famous Diary, which exhibits 
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so completely the off-time Perys, has somewhat over. 
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clouded the diarist’s reputation as an indefatigable servant 
of the Admiralty, The Tangier Papers of Samuel Pepys 
(Navy Recorps Socrery, 25/6) have been printed before, 
but so inadequately that their conscientious transcription 
by Mr. Epwin Cuarrent, is an exploit to be welcomed, 
Crnarces IL, having allowed the Tangier fortifications to 
fall into disrepair, sent Lord Darrmourn in 1683 to dis. 
mantle the town and bring off the garrison; and Prrys, 
appointed to value condemned property, kept a char. 
acteristic record of the whole sorry exploit. He can still 
append “and so to bed” on turning in to a bunk besieged 
by native and North African fauna, He is still careful to 
chronicle his kit (Peruqes—2, shirts and bosomes each 4), 
He has still the same thoroughly Pepysian outlook on 
the vices of the garrison. But he has, not only in the 
Tangier Papers but in the appended Observations on the 
Navy, hundred criticisms of Naval procedure victual- 
ling, the education of cadets, the tiresomeness of “lord: 
lings” to “ tarpaulins "—and a hundred schemes for reform, 
Altogether, a Perys worth knowing. 
Facets of an Agate. 

Mr, James Acatr’s versatility in art and boundless ene 
thusiasm in living make him an elusive subject for dissed 
tion, and Mr, James Aoas is therefore to be congratulated 
on the manner in which he has carried out the task, for 
Ego (HamtLToN, 18/-) is a generous essay in self revelation 
and a remarkably intereating book, The first part 18 the 
story of his life and mind, the second is his Diary for the 
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last two years, I like the first part better, If a diary is to 
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be any good (as this is) it must con. 
tain criticisms which, when published, 
will hurt, and personal trivialitios of 
incident, diet and gossip which, though 
they make up the full human back. 
ground, pall a little once that back. 

yund is established, But the whole 
oat is entertaining, Here in full-length 
ia the portrait of a fearless and enor- 
mously recondite critic, versed in the 
past but living in the present, owning 
a genuine reverence for such departed 
giants as Montague and WaLKkiny 
(and for Benner, to whose Journals 
he was indebted for the idea of this 
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autobiography); of a charming friend ; 
of a witty essayist and admirable story- 
teller; of an amateur of show-ponies, 
victures, champagne and golf theories, 
incapable of keeping the same car, 
house or bank-balance for very long 
but continuing to affect a childish in- 
nocence about money, and above all 
of an extraordinarily industrious writer 
with one foot in the theatre and the 
other in the world, 


ee 


A Romantic Medley. 


Mr. E. R,. Epprson has borrowed 
more from Joun LYLY than the name 
of one of his heroines, Campaspe; for 
one could imagine Mistress of Mistresses 
(Faner AND Fanen, 10/5), written in 
close collaboration by the author of 
Kuphues, Scorr’s molliftuous Sir Piercie 
and SHAKESPRARE's Armado of the con- 
gruent epitheton.” You cannot, how- 
over, fail to be impressed by the courage 
which still makes elaborate and exten- 
sive play with purfled sleeves and privy 

rdens, ensorcelled knights and lam. 

vont-eyed ladies; especially when (to 
complicate matters still further) the 
—— knight is the reincarnation of | srr 

a modern Englishman (or rather of one Englishman split 
into two personalities) and the whole is profoundly perme- 
ated by an esoteric philosophy. Lessingham, who continues 
to be Lessingham, statesman and warrior, in a sort of immortal 
Ruritania, is also Duke Barganax tho painter; and the lost 
wife of his youth reappears as the sublime Antiope and 
the provocatively human Fiorinda—both incarnations of 
Aphrodite, Their adventures, amorous and military, exact, 
I feel, a very particular appreciation, Too sophisticated 
for readers stil youthful enough to enjoy their Castle of 
Otranto, they strike me as too lavish with archaic proper- 
ties for the taste of the connoisseur. 


“IT woNDER UF 


A Journey to Jerusalem, 

Miss Many Borpen’s latest book, T'he King of the Jews 
(HeineMANN, 7/6), is a reconstruction, the result of research 
and imagination, of the days immediately prior to and 
suceceding the Crucifixion, Naturally the quoted portions 
of the New Testament stand out in high relief from the 
rest of the book, but the author has heightened this effect 
by slipshod rammar, There are far too many theological, 
historical and geographical errors. Why, for instance, should 
Miss Borpew assume that the Jows believed God and not 
Annanam had begotten Isaac, that the Temple had spires, 
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THE LOST “HOMER.” 
YoU COULD THLL Me HOW To arr TO Wioan rrom mene?” 


TS : 


that Calvary is a gully, that the Jordan valley could be seen 
from the north side of Jerusalem, or that an eclipse of the 
sun took place at full moon? And how could Heron have 
come down to Jerusalem from Tiberius? (in any caso hoe 
arrived from Tiberias), and why should the Centurion’s 
traditional name, Longinus, be > i od here to Petronius! 
Novertheloss, though the book is unlikely to please scholars, 
it is written with great vividness and contains nothing to 


offend the religious susceptibilities of anyone, Personally | 


I wish that the author would give us something else in the 
manner of her first excellent novel, 
A Bit of a Jonah. 

Commander Liawrou.r, who tells the story of his life 
at sea under the title, Titanic and Other Shipa (Ivon 
Nicnotson aNp Watson, 7/6), has crammed into his 
carver afloat so much experience of marine disaster of one 
sort or another that the sailorman of the old school might 
well be inclined to dub him a bit of a Jonah, His earliest 
adventure of the kind occurred when, as a second-voyage 
apprentice, he was shipwrecked on the desolate St, Paul's 

ks. There he and the rest of the ship's company of the 
Liverpool barque Holt Hill spent cight —* living on 
penguins and crayfish, before a passing vessel sighted their 
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ignals took them off hungry but otherwise little the 
wank ‘Only one life was lost from start to finish. But for 
one of fate's bitterest ironies the same might have been 
said of his next but far greater disaster—that unforgettable 
tragedy which gives his book its title. Commander Licut- 
OLLER was the only senior officer of the ill-fated vessel who 
survived, and he is therefore well qualified to tell the story, 
which he does in clear, convincing and manly fashion. 
Later, he put in much varied service during the War, in 
the course of which he again saw the loss of his own ship 
on two occasions, Like most sailormen, he has not always 
been proof against the lure of adventure ashore, and his 
account of an expedition in search of gold is not the least 
entertaining of his yarns, all of which, while betraying 
no great pretensions to literary artistry, are told with 
an engaging directness and an evident enjoyment that 
make them always good reading. 


New Chains for Old? 


“The author welcomes Fascism, Communism and Nazism 








as powerful forces which will help to open up the road _ 


towards a new life of{(—— 
cultured, disciplined in- 

dividuals united in cor- 
porations under the 
leadership of enlight- 
ened men for social, 
scientific and artistic 
work.” This somewhat 
oversimplified state- 
ment in Mr. Komisar- 
yevsky’s The Theatre| 
(Lane 3/6) gives the | 

clue to his mind. The | | 
theatre is in chains— 
chains of gold. Let us 
then welcome chains of 
iron? A queer solution 
for an artist—a solution 
born it would seem of | 
despair. And whether 
reasonable or not, the 
passionate conviction in 
this distinguished régis- saiciddaasialasaié sapiaciclinniiiaaie 
seur's writing, backed by intimate knowledge of all the 
significant experiments in the theatre for the last three 
decades and wide reading in earlier history, gives this book 
a solidity and significance not usually attained by units 
in — largely extemporised up-to-date series. A 
well-made index makes reference to its wealth of com- 
pressed facts easy for the student. 


—_ 





A “Crown” Library of Sport. 

An excellent start is made in the first four volumes of 
The Sportsman's Library (Purr ALLAN, 5/- each). Many 
of the volumes of The Badminton Library have been out 
of print for some years and, as the publisher points 
out, there is no similar series available to-day at a price 
within reach of all purses. To meet this need he has 
enlisted a band of expert writers, who, within the limits 
of Ss ae Ge have managed to con- 
dense a great deal of useful information on equipment 
and cost, enlivened by anecdotes and embellished by 
excellent Ee ag illustrations. Riding and Horse. 
manship, by Mr. Witiam Fawcrrr, the hunting and 
racing editor of The Field, is specially to be commended 
for the admirable on the psychology of the horse. 
Mr. A. J. Rupp, the to the Norfolk Fishery Board 
writes with an infectious enthusiasm of C. : 








OnE OF ENGLAND'S LESSER-KNOWN ScHOOLS oF MopEeRN JOURNALISM. 
Tae CHIEF EVENT AT THE ANNUAL sports: Tue “ CHASING THE 
CeLesnity ” race at YeLLow Press CoLiece. 


and incidentally gives a lucid summary of the discove ae 


the Danish naturalist, Scumipr, of the most wonderfal of | _ 
all the miracles of marine zoology, the migrations of elyers | _ 
from the sea and of eels back again to the spawning ground 
in the Sargasso Sea. Major D. P. Lea Bincu’s Sea Fish. 
ing is severely practical and, though mainly concerned 
with fish to be met with in British waters, contains an 
interesting chapter on sport in tropic seas. Lastly, in Gun 
Dogs and Their Training, Mr. ATwoop CLARK’s discourses 
on breeding and training are agreeably diversified 
anecdotes of dogs that he has known personally in the 
shooting-field, notably spaniels and Labradors. 


1847—1935. 

It was one of the better days when the Right Reverend 
KE. A. Knox, yielding to a concentrated attack, agreed 
to write Reminiscences of an Octogenarian (HuTcnisow, 
18/-). It is impossible in the few words at my disposal to 
give a comprehensive account of a life which, various as it 
was in many ways, never varied in its usefulness and its 
purpose. A schoolboy of St. Paul’s, then a scholar of Cor. 
Fenner nnn re pus Christi, Oxford, and 

| | afterwards a Fellow of 
Merton, all that Dr. 
Knox has written of 
those years is of direct 
_thistorical value; but, 
| jalthough happy in his 
| |academic work , hisinter- 
| }ests were already far 
from being confined to 
the University. In 1884 
he left Oxford to be- 
come Rector of Kib- 
worth and from that 
date his capacity for 
organisation and natural 
attainments marked him 
out for preferment, how- 
ever little he desired it. 
As Bishop of Man 
chester many of us will 
remember the influence 
ELA SNS J that he exercised, and 
even those who did not agree with his views will admit 
that he has given sound reasons for them in this record 
of a staunch and faithful life. 


The Ups and Downs of Life. 

Mr. P. C. Wren’s adherents will, in Sinbad the Soldier 
(Murray, 7/6), renew acquaintance with S. N. B. Dysart, 
who figured prominently in Action and Passion. Now he 
enlists in the Life Guards, and having obtained the train- 
ing he required starts off with his friend Blount to seek 
adventure. And in no niggardly measure did Dysart find 
it. Sold as a slave he presently found himself in the 
possession of no less a person—I am curtailing his dis 
tinctions—than The White Sultan el Sidna el Sultan Ma- 
hommed el Kebir, Ruler of the Western Sahara. Relations 
between the Sultan and Dysart were at first, to deseribe 
them mildly, rather strained. But in time they became 
more and more friendly, as Dysart proved his worth and 
loyalty. To describe their united adventures in de 
would only diminish the pleasure of reading them. 
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Mr. Punch welcomes the appearance of Pleasure Trove 
(Meruven, 6/-)—yet another collection of Mr. E. V. 
Locas’s work, culled in part from The Sunday Times and 
in part from Mr. Punch’s own pages. 
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Charivaria. 
An interesting political question of 
the moment is whether the Cabinet 
will join Mr. Ltoyp Groror, 


* & 
*% 


There have been several cases re- 
cently of foot-| 
ballers playing | « 
beautifully after) fy 
se eye cy, 
consideration been | 
given to the idea of | 
stunning the team | 
before a match? | 


* # 
% 


Billingsgate has | 
its own golf-club, 


we learn. So we 
may have been 
mistaken in as- 


suming that some 
of the golfers we 


have overheard 
were connected 
with the fish trade. 
%* & 
*% 
A bishop has 
said that among 
those enterprises 


which depend for 
success on implicit 
faith are love and 
democracy. And, 
it should be added, 


hash. , » 
& 





“Tn the old duel- 
ling days,” says a 
writer, ‘the settle- 
ment of an affair 
of honour could be 
a matter of five 
minutes.” And a 
couple of seconds. 


& & 
x 


A novelist says 
he does most of 


supporter of Oxford. Many people will 
be surprised if there are more. 


* 
* 


“The Inland Revenue authorities 
have kept the wolf from the Exchequer 
door,” declares an official. By the 
simple expedient of transferring it to 
ours, 
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should always be held by the head so | 
that he cannot kick you. On the other | 


hand, if you hold him by the tail he 
cannot bite you 


* * 
* 


“The railway companies have done 
a lot to improve the cross-Channel 
services,” we are told. But what about 
providing a few 





owe 
~~ 





level-crossings ¢ 


* © 
< 


Numbers ot 
sweeps, it is pointed 
out, have 
hard hit byelectric 
fires and central 
heating. Others, 
again, by the Bet- 
ting and Lotteries 
Act. » 2 


* 


been 





A bowling- 
machine which is 
shortly to be put 
on the market is 
expected to have 
ia considerable 
jeffect on cricket, 


from Test Matches 

* * 

* 
But we notice, 
by the way, that, 
ithough broad- 
| cast television may 
| s00n enable people 
to sit at home and 
see the Derby, the 
approaches to 
Epsom are being 
| widened. 
* & 
cS 

“The burglar 
ran like a hare,” 
stated a witness in 
a recent case. We 
may safely assume 








his work while 
sitting on the edge 
of a cliff overlook- 
ing the broad Atlantic. Dealing with 
a recent book, a critic says he admires 
the main idea but considers the author 
didn't go far enough. 





* & 


A scientist points out that the sun is 
& great doctor. The trouble is that it is 
80 difficult to get an appointment. 


% & 
% 


‘There can be only one result to the 
Boat-Race this year,” states an ardent 


a 





VOL. CLXXXVINI. 


“ Axp A NASTY DENT IN MY HELMET!” 
“Some people seem to spend their 
lives in a glass case,” says a critic. At 
least it seems so to the impatient people 
waiting outside the telephone-box. 


* & 
* 


Even the cave-man, it is suggested, 
experienced the discomfort of a spring- 
cleaning. And then he would make use 
of his club aé 

& 

A recently-published handbook on 

horse-riding states that a restive horse 


that he didn’t 
want to be jugged. 
He _% 
% 

“Tt is unwise for anyone to en- 
deavour to take away a bone from a 
dog's mouth,” veterinary 
surgeon. Unless of course it happens to 
belong to one’s leg. 


states a 


* & 
» 


A scientist claims to be able to cure 


| Itmayeven lead to | 
i the elimination of | 
}the human factor | 





criminals by electrical treatment. This | 


is no novelty, for the process has 


already met with some success in 


America 
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Unparliamentary Language ; 


or, A Meditation on Zoology. 





Tue Ark was finished, and the animals went in two by 
two, but little knowing, I imagine, what sort of social and 
political reputations they would carry in the tdiluvian 
world. Is anyone, even now, quite sure! at kind of 
creature, for instance, may an Englishman call another 
Englishman (either in Parliament or elsewhere) without 
grievously insulting him? What mammal, what reptile, 
what insect, what bird ? 

Even the domesticated quadrupeds are difficult. Not 
“hog” nor “swine,” most certainly may you utter, unless 
the House is in rather a somnolent condition. But how 
comparatively mild is “pig”! A playful rebuke at the 
worst. You must not, in a country which loves, adores, 
washes and worships them, call a man a dog or a woman 
a cat. But why? 

Perhaps you could get away with “dog,” even in the 
solemn atmosphere of Westminster. 


Mr. Bumbleton. Dog! [U proar. 
Mr. Bumbleton. In calling the hon. Member for Bosh- 
_ leigh a dog-—— 
| | Renewed uproar. Cries of “Apologise !” “Withdraw !” 
Mr. Bumbleton. When 1 used the term “dog”-—— 
(Cries of “Turn him out!” “Dog yourself!” “ Bow- 
wow ” 
Mr. Bumbleton (still undaunted).—-I meant to suggest 
that the hon, Member for Boshleigh might be compared to 
_ a hound of noble breed, untiring, courageous, affectionate, 
| strong, and so loyal to his master (in this case the Deputy- 
Chairman of the Rhubarb Board) that he would fight for 
| him even unto the death, and after death would lie upon 
| his grave and howl. 








_ Would that help at all, or would Mr. Bumbleton still 
| have to apologise { 

Is “sheep” or “bullock” permissible? Is ‘‘mule” worse 
than “ass” in the Speaker's Bestiary? And if the Speaker 
has vot a Bestiary he ought to have one at once, well 
_ annotated with records of historic usage and precedent. 

“Horse” is a tly a quite non-committal word, 
| You could go on shouting “Horse!” at any other Member 

until you really were. But may you, turning to the wilder 

species for the moment, “Zebra!” at him, or “ Onager!”’ 
and remain unrebuked! May a man bellow at a Cabinet 
Minister “Elephant! Elephant!” until the whole Chamber 
_ resounds? If the statesman be very bulky and ponderous, 
— not. ae mae 80 a would be possible to explain 

at you were alluding to his profound sagacity in dealin 
with Indian affairs, or paying a tribute to iy cemecteain 
| memory—for, as you know, the elephant never forgets, 

And is not the hippopotamus worshipped by African 
tribes, probably under the British flag ¢ 


to cry “Hi _—* : ould it be well 
us; Fat ty Secre 
of Bante Get ppopotamus!”’ at the Secretary 


Colonies, or not well ? “Rhinoceros,” [ 
take it, hurled across the floor, is frankly derogatory, 
| sae, he Suppose you could say: “The hon. and gallant 
_ Member is like some brave and lonely rhinoceros, impervious 
_ alike to the shafts of ridicule and calumny,” ete., ete. 

| aonber fo, agaes us san fant Gath Sete a 

ember, for, a i i 
| homely thing at best, she ey a 


a 
t have declared upon oath 
in a : 

skin, emollient cream that her 


— corrugated, was exactly like sati 
en when assailed by the bitterness of a snob anal money 


signed advertisement 








Nor indeed, now I come to think of it, could you call g | 
lady-Membor by the name of any animal whatsover, unless 
it were an antelope, a squirrel or a gazelle, 

The carnivores, again, present a very interesting problem, 
Clearly, on heraldic grounds alone, “lion” must be a term 
of tremendous if not fulsome flattery. “Lion! Lion!” 
might be—nay, ought to be the loW-murmured chorus of 
his followers during the whole of a Prime Minister's 5 
And “tiger,” even possibly “panther,” might pass. But 
would “puma”? I recommend “puma” to enraged Back. 
Benchers when in doubt. For some not easily discoverable 
reason it hovers on the verge of invective, though, except 
for a chance encounter with MonTEzuMA, the puma seems 
to have done nothing noteworthy in English story or 
song. 

“Leopard,” however, is a flagrant taunt, and little less 
abusive even when the final letter has caught the Speaker's 
ear. For scriptural reasons the lithe and beautiful leopard, 
which might so easily have been a delicate compliment, ia, 
for even our English lips, a slander and a foul slur. Yet 
“Lynx! Lynx!” would bean encomium, The detective-novel 
has canonised the lynx, which looks like a mixture between 
a little lion and a bob-tailed cat. “Not spotted, but spots,” 
as the crossword-puzzle creators might say of him. But where 
does the ocelot stand, or the ounce, in this queer business 
of abuse and praise ¢ 

When you turn to the rodents there is a definite tendeney 
towards disparagement, and the badger alone, because of 
his grim death, seems happily placed. 1 cannot imagine 
any great English statesman being carried struggling out 
of the Witanagemot for having cried “ Badger! Badger!” 
and having refused to modify the word. But could he have 
ingeminated “Polecat!” or “Weasel!” or “Stoat!"? T 
trow not. “ Pine-marten!” would be the safest expression, 
though when you stand close to the cage there is not 
really very much to choose. 

I wish I had time to deal with the things that fly and | 
the things that hop and crawl. Especially the things that 
hop and crawl. 

“The hon. Member is a lizard!” “The hon. Member is 
a toad!” —Impossible. But “This iguana, with his perpetual 
tergiversation in the matter of the Means Test!” ule go 
through. The chameleon and the crocodile are open as 
less similes for all. Of the newt (or eft) and frog——— But 
I will stop now. The Speaker must have a Bestiary, #1 
have to compile it myself. 

* a + * * # 

P.S.—I notice | have left out the apes. KvoE. 





Wind-falls. 





Bax gold drops from an airplane 

Never near me; * 
Pound notes drop in the gutter 

Five miles away ; 

Coppers stream down when millionaires 
Press Button B. 

Never for me, 

Never for me; 

Only needy relations Me 
Drop in on me, 
Drop in on me, 








: “Gift No. 235,—Baby Doll, which goes to sleep and says ‘Mama,’ 
in exchange for 38 labels.”-—Advertisers’ Announcement. ; 


How many do you have to give it to make it say 
“Papa”? 
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Press Reyresentative. “Do you HAPPEN TO REMEMBER THE NAMES OF A FEW OF YOUR HOUNDS?” 








_ “Who is it Speaking, Please ?” 


1. 

I HAVE just been reading the early 
pages of the Telephone Directory—the, 
so to speak, Rules-Inside-Lid-of-Box— 
which tell you how to use the telephone 
service. They are, I may say, fine stuff. 
Whoever wrote them has obviously 
been animated throughout with the 
desire that every telephone call shall 
be brought to a successful and happy 
conclusion and that an enjoyable time 
shall be had by all. 

Unfortunately I have one fault to 
| find: I cannot help feeling the writer 

a here and there a regrettable 
lack of know 
— life. 
| touch with the ordinary man-in-the- 
booth. Take, for instance, his stirring 
| initial paragraph :— 
a There are three parties to a telephone 
l:— 
Yoursetr; Tue Excuancr; 
Tae Distant Supsoriper. 
A successful telephone call is the result 
of the co-operation of these three, and 
cannot be obtained without that co- 
operation.” 
Admirably expressed! 1 quite agree 


of the conditions of 
e seems a little out of 


that the best-intentioned telephone call 
may be all washed up by lack of 
sufficient co-operation. But it may 
equally well become a total loss from 
too much co-operation. My own auto- 
matic exchange has days when it co- 
operates so enthusiastically that before 
I can get the number I am dialling it 
insists on my listening-in—apparently 
by way of example—to what no doubt 
it considers the perfect successful call 
between two perfect successful stran- 
gers. I don’t know quite how it does 
this china-egg-in-the-hen-roost stuff, 
but what actually happens is this :-— 

I dial my number and wait. Nothing 
transpires—no ringing tone, nothing. 
So, as prescribed by the book, I wait 
“a half-minute, depress the receiver-rest 
for at two seconds and listen for the 
dialling tone again” preparatory to re- 
dialling. Instead—and this happens at 
least every other day—I get the “ring- 
ing tones” of some strong-minded lady 
telling off a greengrocer, or the 
obviously “ engaged tone” of a maiden 
arranging to meet her young man at 
half-past six. If I venture a conversa- 
tional remark in my own “ingratiating 
tone” = to show there are children 
present, | am told angrily by two le 
to get off the line. Sebrene eats tas 
catch—I can’t.. Depress my receiver- 


rest as I may, wait seconds, half- 
minutes, minutes, whenever I pick up 
the thing again I am still right there in 
the front row for the Successful Call 
which my exchange has decided I have 
got to hear before I am trusted to get 
my own; for not till it is over can I 
begin. 

How it all happens beats me; but 
obviously that first paragraph in the 
instructions should read :— 


“There are three or more parties to @ 
telephone call :— 
Yourserr; Tae EXxcHance; 
Distant SUBSCRIBERS. 


The cast will also probably include 
Guests, Gentlemen of the Chorus, 
Dialling and Engaged Tones, Noises 
Off, ete. 

Then the writer appears to me to go 
all to pieces again in the chapter 
headed “‘PHonetic SmmmLarRiTy.” 

“Where” —(he writes)—“it is neces- 
sary to identify any letter of a word it can 
be verified by analogy thus :— 

A——Andrew, 


B——Benjamin, 
C——Charlie .. .” 


and so on. 
In actual practice, of course, I must 
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point out that this sort of thing is 
entirely useless. In the first place it is 
an established scientific fact that if a 

rson, while, say, dictating a telegram, 
is suddenly asked to verify a letter by 
analogy, a strange chemical action is 
in most cases set up in the skull, which 
results in the brain being transformed 
into a sort of porridge. As a result of 
this you are quite unable for some 
two minutes to think of any word at all 
beginning with the letter required, 
except ones like “Fool” and “Idiot,” 
which are certain to lead to a mis- 


| understanding with the operator, or 
| else words which are definitely so im- 


proper as to be unrepeatable. At the 
end of the two minutes the porridge- 
producing chemical action undergoes 
a slight change and you find yourself 
able to mention examples like ‘‘ K for 
Knock” and “P for Psychology,” 
which are of no value whatever unless 
written down. Later on still you so far 
improve as to stammer out “X for 
Xenarthral,” “F for Fissiped,” and 
others which are phonetically more 
correct but verbally still quite useless. 
But by this stage you will no doubt 
have rung off, having decided not to 


telegraph after all but send a postcard 
instead. 

And that, by the way, is only what 
happens from the point of view of 

“Yourself.” Should your brain be made 
of such stern material as to resist the 
incipient porridge transformation and 
be able to come right back with “ D for 
Duty,” you will find that “The Ex- 
change” now takes a hand. To the 
telephone girl with the instructions at 
her finger-tips D does not stand for 
Duty but for David, and so she will 
probably put down L for Lucy. 

All this probably results in your 
never daring to send a telegram unless 
you have the chapter on Phonetic 
Similarity, with its list of authorised 
analogies, in front of you. And it is 
highly doubtful whether you will do it 
even then. For, studying the list, you 
will realise that it has been compiled 
on most peculiar lines. It starts off— 
rather happily, I think, the telephone- 
operators being mostly girls—with the 
names of possible boy-friends: ““A— 
Andrew, B—Benjamin, C—Charlie, 
D—David,” and so on as far as “J— 
Jack.” Then, before starting upon 
girls’ names with L—Lucy, a note of 


somewhat unexpected patriotism is 
struck with K—King, though I can't 
for the life of me see why the writer 
couldn't have plunged into the girls 
right away with K—K—K—Katie. 


However, after this Lucy, Mary and | 


Nellie, three little maids from school, 


trip past, hotly pursued by Oliver and | 
Peter (the old libertines!), and then | 


comes a rather serious relapse. Q, 
which should be, with equal patriotic 


fervour, for Queen, is actually—I feel I | 


ought to apologise even for mentioning 
it—Queenie! Queenie! Can you beat 
it? 

After perpetrating this the compiler 
simply goes all hay-wire. He tries to 
pull himself together with R—Robert, 
but, instead of keeping it up with S— 
Samuel, he succumbs to memories of 
American sentimentality with 


S— | 


Sugar, gets all music-hally with T— | 


Tommy and U—Unele, becomes quite 
illogical with X for Christmasand finally 


goes off his duffing rocker with an | 


attack of Yellow Zebras. 

Sad, very sad! 

(This penetrating and powerful criti- 
cism will be continued next week.) 


A. A. 
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The Coke-Man’s Past. 


Wuew the coal-man came off duty he joined the coke- 
man in the bar, and after a time the coke-man said, ‘‘I 

been thinking to-day how fellers change.” 
“You don’t change,” said the coal-man, allowing his long 
_ thin face to fall into lines of acute misery, ‘‘I seen granite 
| statues that was movin’ pictures beside o’ you. Drive a 
bloke to drink, it would.” 

“] may not change much in me aspecks,” the coke-man 
conceded-—“‘not in meself; but you wouldn’t-a knew me ten 
years back, time I was a~——” He drank to cover a pause 
for thought and then resumed —“ time I was a footman,” 

“Footman! Well, I go to sea!” ejaculated the coal-man 
in great astonishment. “'Ow long did it take you to work 
y'r way up from that?” 

“T'll tell you 'ow it was I come to leave the footman 


| business. I got 'oofed out—see? There was two daughters 


of the ’ouse——” 
“Shamed o’ y'rself,” 
the coal-man murmured 
| indistinctly, speaking 
_ into his glass. 
“Good-lookers too— 
Miss Anne and Miss 
| Julie. Miss Anne was the 
scientific one, studyin’ 
chemistry an’ that, but | 
| Miss Julie she was musi- 
cal. She sang.” 
“Sang, did she ? What | 
key did she sing in?” 
“The treble key.” 
“One of the best,” the 
coal-man agreed. 
“Used to play the, 
piano too—HANDEL’s | 
‘Embargo,’ I think the 
| piece was called. But 
| you oughta heard her 
| sing that thing from 
Toasty’s ‘Good-bye,’ 
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“AND IT was I WHO SAVED THE SHIP. 
I CALLED ovr TO THE CaPrarnN, ‘BREAKERS AHEAD, LADDIE, ON THE 


bit of all right, she looked—and put a chalk-mark where 
the dart stuck. ‘William,’ she says to me———” 

‘Ah! an’ no doubt you replied respectful-like, ‘Wotch. 
oh, Annie’? ” 

“You don’t know social customs, not among the ‘igher 
strata of s’ciety. You're a bordgwuzzy, Oscar, that’s what 
you are, ‘William,’ she says to me, ‘a friend is coming to 
dinner to-night,’ she says, ‘and when you serve the coffee 
in ‘ere,’ she says, ‘put Miss Julie’s on that mark.’ So I said 
I would. I smelt a joke, I did—see?” 

“T'll lay you looked one too,” said the coal-man. 

“ But later on I heard the friend who was coming was a 
feller she was sweet on. Now this feller himself was sweet 
on Miss Julie an’ never took much notice of Miss Anne, 
That made me think.” 

The coal-man looked surprised, 

*'Owever,” the coke-man went on, “when | took the 
coffee in Miss Anne was just slipping out of the room and 
she says to me, ‘Don't forget!’ So I put Miss Julie's coffee 
———————— ae oe Chalk-mark, ae 
the feller’s—-he was sit. 
ting next to her—beside 
it. And that very second 
there was a little splash, 
Something had fell into 
Miss Julie’s coffee.” 

“You,” said the coal- 
man, nodding, and burst 
into song: “*. . . ashe 
herng bai his nooz from 
aberv-—woo! He flew 
through the air, with 
the——’ ” 

“Me? No. Allina 
flash I realised what was 
up. Miss Anne was 
jealous of Miss Julie— 
see? And she ‘d brome 
a sleeping-draught 
tablet cas with te 
from her chemistry and 
dropped it through the 
hole, She wanted Miss 
Julie to go off to bed 
before she could start 








would,” declared the coke-man. “It was Miss Anne I liked 
best, all the same, I went past her room one morning 
when she was su to be in bed with a cold and saw 
| her boring a hole in the floor.” 
| The coal-man stared. “ Boring a hole in the floor?” 

* That's what I said.” _ 
a It comes to something,” observed the coal-man sternly, 
_ ‘when the stately 'omes of England are ready to make do 
_ with an ‘ome-made lift-shaft.” : 

* Lift-shaft! Lift-shaft!”” repeated the coke-man in a 
tone of contempt. “This was just a hole. But it went right 
through to the room below, a little room where they used 
_ to have their coffee evenin’-time. Wood panels on the ceilin’ 


_ see’ So there was no mess. And later 
| dart through the ‘ole.” on she dropped a 


“Dart?” 


“Yes, a little one made out of 
table underneath.” aneedie. It stuck in the 


“ Listen,” said the coal-man, bending rard—"w ’ 
& patient in this place or was you?” oe 
a “We was all right,” the coke-man replied, unruffled. 
You'll tumble in a minute. Well, down she came in her 
_ dressing-gown and red slippers and with her hair all down— 


| 6 


ianiestipipiainin Sibptipiliainaa iguana Ge this feller Gi 
her singin’; and she—I mean Miss Anne—’d have him all 
the evenin’. Well, that would ha’ been fine; only do you 
know what happened?” 

“All of a sudden,” the coal-man obliged in a bright 
falsetto, ‘“‘the roof fell in.” 

* The feller,” the coke-man said hoarsely—‘ the feller 
took the wrong cup! Well, I knew I should get blamed 
anyhow, so I up and took it off him and threw it into the 
fire. And that’s why I was sacked. I couldn't give her 
away—see ?”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Chivalry,” said the coke-man. 
Casabianca?” 

There was a pause. The coal-man drank up, put down 
his glass and smacked his lips. 

“Ah!” he said at length, “but all this was ten years 
back. Now tell me ‘ow you won the General Strike.” 

R. M. 
“The birth of a daughter to Mra, [X] is announced to-day, 


Mr. [X] is the Newmarket trainer, He has turned out many 
winners.” — Welsh Paper. 


May we express the confident hope that this will be 
another ? 


“You never ‘card of 
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As Others Hear Us. 


The Mutual Friend. 


“WHATEVER happens, you must 
meet the Potters. You'll simply adore 
them.” 

“Really?” 

“Oh, you won’t be able to help it. 
They're delightful. He’s so amusing.” 

“Ts he?” 

‘Frightfully. ‘You've no idea. He's 
yot such an amusing way of saying 
things. You know, What he says is 
frightfully ordinary in itself—but it’s 
just the way he says it.” 

“Some people are like that.” 

“He'll make you shriek with laugh- 
ter. You simply can't imagine how 
he'll make you laugh. It isn’t that he 
says anything, you know.” 

“No?” 

“It’s just that way of his. I always 
tell him that he’d have made his 
fortune on the stage. Just by coming 
on, you know, and simply looking at 
the audience,” 

“Really?” 

“You'll like her too, Everybody 
adores her. She's never in her whole 
life ever been heard to say a single 
unkind word about anyone. Never.” 

“Hasn't she?” 

“And of course she dresses so well. 
Whatever | wear when I go to see her 
I know that I shall look all wrong 
compared with her, It isn't that she 
spends money on her clothes, you know, 
It’s just the way she wears them. She 
always makes everybody else look so 
hope lessly dowdy,’ 

‘How very nice! I mean—I don’t 
know that I should care about that.’ 

“Oh, but you would! One doesn’t 
mind in the least once one knows her, 
she’s so terribly kind. She doesn’t 
make one feel in the least a fool—and 
of course she easily might.” 

“Oh, but why?” 

“Oh, she’s got a Degree and she’s 
read everything in the world—and of 
course she’s 8 intensely musical, and in 
fact there isn’t anything she can’t do 
better than anybody else.” 

“Isn’ t that rather frightening ?”’ 

“Not a bit, she’s so utterly delight- 
ful. You’ll love her. She’s so pretty. 
You know she’s got red hair 
naturally curly, 

‘Has she? 
Lowood., 3 

What did you say!” 

“ Nothing—only a quotation.” 

‘Ah! if you ever quote anything to 
Mrs Potter she can always cap it for 
you.’ 

“Can she really?” 

“Oh, easily, She’s quite brilliant. 
And the children all have her brains. 


Like Julia Severn at 
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‘Have they?” 

“You'll worship the children. The 
boy does nothing but take scholarships 
—not that he isn’t frightfully athletic 
as well, And the girl is lovely and 
dances just like a fairy. You will 
enjoy seeing them.” 

es. 

“She brings them up too marvel- 
lously. They’re always so perfectly 
happy and natural and well-be haved 
—their manners are perfect.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

ic hey’ re not in the least priggish, 
if that’s what you mean, It’s just the 
marvellous way they've been brought 
up. She's written a book about 
© «duc ation.’ 

“Has she?” 

“You'll love her, I know. And of 
course I’ve told them all about you.” 

“What?” 


“About how amusing you can be— | 
on your day, and what a good sort | 
James is, and all about the children, 
She thought she might help you, by the | 


way, about poor little Johnnie's hay- 
fever. The Potter children are simply 
never ill—it’s too extraordinary.” 

“Tt must be.” 


“Now, when can we arrange a | 


meeting? I'm longing for you to know 
each other, To-morrow?” 

“I'm afraid we're booked.” 

“Then one day next week?” 

“I’m so sorry; we shall be away.” 

“Dear me, what a pity! Then it 
must be when you come back. You 
and the Potters simply must meet. 
( ‘hoose your own date.” 

“I’m very, very sorry, but I don’t 
think we’re ever coming back at all, 
We're leaving the neighbourhood.” 

¢. M. D. 
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The Beginnet’s Guide to 
Skiing 


| Iv. 
| Christiania Turn.—The christie is 
really a sideways skid and, like so many 
| other things, can be divided into three 
parts :— 
! (a) starting the skid; 
(b) trying to stop the skid; 
(c) getting up again. 


| None of the books by experts that 
| [ have read gives a really satisfactory 
_ explanation of this most useful of turns. 
| The trouble is that they will introduce 
| the most confusing diagrams. Now I 
| absolutely guarantee to make it crystal 
clear with letters only and no drawings. 
Suppose we call the right ski rI'rFrH, 

T being the tip, F the foot (your foot), 
H the heel (its heel). So the left ski is 
ITIFIH. The left leg is | and the left 
arm L, and r stands for——— All right, 
you've got it. Now suppose you were 
travelling left-handed down and across 
a slope and Satan prompted you to 
christie to the right. Of course you 
shouldn't, it would be much easier to 


| christie to the left. But suppose that 
| Satan’s suggestion found favour with 
| you and you tried. Just suppose. Are 


you supposing? Very well. 

Advance right ski so that rF 
about trisects ITIF. Skis must not 
touch of course. They should be apart 
and slightly divergent. Now IF should 
be about bisecting rFrH, R slightly 
bent—no, I mean r—and most of the 
weight on Rf—tF, I mean. The hill is on 
_ your right. And by that I mean the 
| slope is there—if that is what travelling 
left-handed means, but I’m not quite 
| sure. An , let us say that hill is 
| left and slope right. Now flatten the 
left ski. No, I said flatten, not fatten. 
I’m quite sure I did. At the same time 
put some weight on the left heel and 
you should begin to come round. Not 


able to manage 
it at all and will have to resort to a jerk 
christie, so we 'd better try that instead. 
. In executing a jerk christie start- 
gh ne ps eat ad 
¥ is by ing a half- 
| Menrted jump and at the same time 





jerk the body violently to the left (if 
a right-handed christie is desired). The 
word body is something of an euphe- 
mism. What you must really jerk is 
the—— Well, let us introduce another 
letter and call it B. B can stand for 
more things than body. So never mind 
about jerking the torso. If only you 
waggle B good and strong you are 
bound to start a skid. 

Then the difficulty is to stop it. And 
if you don’t flatten the outside ski at 
first only the inside one will turn and 
you will spin round, cross the heels of 
your skis and fall over backwards down 
the hill. Rather like your stemming 
contretemps, only taking place in 
reverse, if you see what I mean. 

Now come along and try it. Oh, I 
say, where are you going! Don’t go 
beetling off like that. I shouldn’t have 
reminded you about the stemming. 
Aw fergit it, kid! Straight, it won’t be 
as bad as that. Hi—come back! A bit 
more of the bull-dog spirit, please. 
Hi!—Hi!... 

Well, I’'m—— 

x * 

Telemark Turn —This is the only 
practicable turn for deep snow, and it 
can be executed in deep snow only. 
So come away with me to those steepish 
slopes above the nursery that are as 
yet almost untracked. 

Far below us lies the hard scarred 
surface of the practice-fields. And 
beyond them again the sad grey head- 
stones of the cemetery, where skiers, 
lugers and even curlers lie side by side, 
their little quarrels at an end. Deep 
solemn thoughts rise naturally to the 
mind, and one seems to see as in an 
inspired flash the why and wherefore 
of flattening the outside ski in a 
christiania, and to perceive as a per- 
fect whole the truth and beauty of a 
stemming turn, the insidious vileness 
of a sitzmark.* 

But we must return to earth. Tear 
the mind away from the contemplation 
of eternal verities and bend the body 
into the wondrous curves of the tele- 
mark position. A left-hand telemark, 
please. 

As you move off down the slopes 
slide the right ski forward until your 
foot is in line with the tip of the left 
ski. Your weight must be entirely on 
the front foot (vide Major Boldie). It 
is also absolutely essential that your 
weight should be on the back foot (ref. 
Colonel Hardy). Then as you begin to 
gather speed press the right heel out- 
wards, thus forcing the right ski 
slightly athwart the bows of the left. 





* Deliberately sitting down in the snow 
when no other method of stopping seems 
possible. Very degrading. 





Very good. Now keep that position 
and you will begin to turn to the left, 
But do sa the tip of the left ski 
ena firmly against the right instep, | 

not let it slip behind your foot or 
it will cross the back of the right ski 
and you will find yourself running with 
parallel skis and crossed legs, 

Well, there! You have done it and 
youare. Now keep your head and don’t 
try to lift your skis. Slide the left back 
again and see if you can wriggle it 
across the right to its normal position, 
Quick! before you get going too fast, 
Can’t manage it? Wait a bit and let me 
think. No, don’t try the sitzmark— 
not in this cross-legged position and at 
this speed. Those small bones in the 
ankle, you know. Go so easily, don’t 


they ? 

Yes, you are going rather fast now. 
Sixty? Oh, no; not as fast as that. Not 
more than forty-five. No skier can do 
much more than that. You can always 
stop in the cemetery. Oh, no, not 
permanently, I hope. Quite unlikely, 
really. Hardly ever happens. 

Yes, that’s Major Boldie and his 
gang on the practice-slopes. Rather 
crowded, isn’t it? Shout and warn 
them. Louder than that! Good! 
Look, they're scattering, Like fowls in 
front of a motor-car. My! you nearly 
skewered that fellow. Narrow squeak, 
wasn'tit? Yes, they're all staring after 
you. You are creating quite a sensation, 

ther fun, isn’t it? I always think— 
Eh? Oh, no, not sixty. Really not 
sixty. About fifty-five, I souls 
And you are heading straight for 
point where the outlying tombs are 
at their thinnest. With any luck you 
should reach M. le Docteur Berthoud’s 
grave. And if you get beyond it will be 
a record. Yes, a genuine—— Eh? 
Made of? Oh, granite. All these head- 
stones are made of granite. They 
quarry it up there by——— Oh, no, not 
imitation. Definitely not. Eh! No, 
much better not. Don’t try it at this 
— and in this twisted position. 
Those big bones in the thigh, you 
know. Awkward things to _ 

Sorry, can’t hear you at this pace. 
The pe simply blew your words 
right away. You know you are getting 
terribly good at straight running. 
distance and at this pace! If only you 
could master the turns You must 
come up and try the telemark again 
to-morrow. That is if—if—— Oh, well, 
re mind. It’s not very likely, any- 

ow. 


Here 'sthe cemetery now. Good luck! 











Our Candid Contemporaries. 
“ ABERRATIONS, 
by Tae Eprror.” 
Heading in Scientific Paper. 
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“No, pear, I HAVE NO REGRETS. 


THE SALES.” 
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Ir WAS WORTH IT, AND I SHALL NEVER GET ANOTHER BARGAIN LIKE THIS AT 











Noble Art. 


“Wet,” I thought, as I listened to 
the Running Commentary on the Big 
Fight, charmingly transmitted by my 
new radiogram, “what is the Public 
Morality Council doing? And where 
are the League for the Dissemination 
of Desirable Ethics, the Special Sub- 
Committee on Cultural Entertainment 
and all the unofficial Keepers of the 
Public Conscience? Well, really! 
Well!” 

There sat two of my innocent 
daughters, eagerly, I am sad to say, 
listening too to all the talk of savage 
upper-cuts and bleeding eyes ; and there 
sat poor Daddy in a quandary, wonder- 
ing whether he should not switch the 
brutalising instrument off, not daring 
to switch it off—and totally unassisted 
by the Public Morality Council, the 
League for the Dissemination of Desir- 

lomeration of 
Public Librarians, the United Associ- 
ation of Gloom-Distributors, et-cetera, 
et-cetera, et-cetera. 

I hoped that at least they were listen- 
ing and suffering too. Every form of 








public entertainment has come under 
those vigilant eyes recently—books, 
plays, films, revues, even the news- 

pers—and of course the poor old 
B.B.C. And when a particular form is 
not receiving censure the People, and 
Youth in particular, are being informed 
generally that they devote too much 
time to pleasure and should spend more 
time sitting in the home and thinking. 

I often wonder that those who are 
endeavouring to turn an honest penny, 
provide employment and feed the 
public mind in the entertainment 
industries do not take the Public 
Moralisers at their word and close down 
altogether, saying briefly, “All right, 
Comrades, if you think it’s so easy to 
please the public, satisfy you, and pay 
the wages on Friday, have a try by all 
means. We've had enough. And 
gambling in futures is less hard work 
for us, though it provides less work for 
other people.” 

However, let us return to my 
domestic hearth and my two innocent 
daughters. 

The first shock came when one of 


them asked how the two combatants 
were dressed. 





I knew very well that the men were 
half-naked. The whole of the Manly 
Chest was exposed to the public gaze. 
The Back as well. And under a bright 
light. They were dressed, in short, in 
shorts, a mode of dress which is for- 
bidden in any public bath and upon all 
but a few remaining stretches of the 
sea-coasts of Britain. If Daddy swims 
like that, as his little ones know, an 
Inspector taps him on the shoulder 
and says, “None of that!” or, “ Dress 
yourself properly.” Yet at a 
as the Running Commentator had 
us, there were present thousands of 
delicately-nurtured females. And no- 
body saying a word! 

How was I to explain this extra- 
ordinary thing to my girls? The truth 
would confuse them. And Truth, as 
we have learned lately, is less than 
Propriety. I said, “They are dressed in 
grey flannel trousers, shirts and white 
sweaters.” 

Little Doris said, “They must be 
hot.” 

The ghastly struggle was now, as the 
Trotting Talker said, “going great 
guns;” and I realised soon how right 
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worse on the wireless because it pene- 
trates into the sacred fastness of the 
home. What was all this—‘‘savage 
swing with his right”—“vicious left 
hook” —“ wicked upper-cut”—“sledge- 
hammer blow to the body” ? What sort 
of procedure was this for our quiet 
drawing-room, the type and centre of 
refining influences ? at was the use 
of our training Doris and Joan to love 
one another, be kind to animals, rev- 
erence the human body, and never 
raise their hand to a man, if there, in 
her mother’s chair, Doris was to hear 
men doing wilful damage to each 
other’s kidneys, ears and solar plexus ? 

But Doris sat in her mother’s chair, 
drinking, I regret to say, it in. 

And what about the Peace Issue ¢ 
Only that day a nice canvasser had 
come about the Peace Ballot (which 
my wife, unhappily, had mistaken for 
a Quinquennial Valuation thingummy 
and thrown away). Only that day I 
had explained to Doris and Joan that 
Force was now a back-number, that 
Might was never Right and Fighting 
always Wrong. But here was the 
Cantering Critic filling the home with 
unchristian phrases about “full of 
fight,” “the fighting spirit,” ‘great 
guns,” and so on. 

I rang up the League of Nations 
Union. I said, “How do you expect us 
to bring up our young properly if you 
permit this sort of thing? Do you 
realise that there are twelve thousand 
citizens at Wembley publicly delighting 
in battle, bodily injury and blood? Do 
you realise that there are about ten 
million other people listening to this 
demoralising 

Little Doris said, “‘ Ring off, Daddy. 
PETERSEN’s eye’s bleeding and I can’t 
hear.” 

T received a moral blow of another 
kind between the ninth and tenth 
rounds, 

_Either the Galloping Describer or 
his companion said very clearly and 
with no trace of shame— 

“I don’t know how the bietting’s 
going. I should imagine that those who 
have laid a lot of money are feeling 
anxious.” 

Betting! And _ illegal betting! 
Brought into my drawing-room by 
the B.B.C.! I did not know where to 
look. 

Little Doris said, “What is betting, 
Daddy?” 

Doris will be seventeen next week; 
but that is how we have brought her 
up. 

_ Truth, I again reflected, matters 
little to-day, and I said, “My dear, I 
do not know what he means.” 

In these pages I do not propose to 
| dwell upon the Episode of the Bleeding 
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“ OF COURSE, PERSONALLY, I WOULDN'T DO ANYTHING MORE TO IT,” 











Eye. I have to confess that little Doris 
seemed to enjoy it; I gather that those 
who were at Wembley did not; which 
only shows you how dangerous this 
broadcasting is. I was myself much 
upset; and the Public Moralisers who 
object to such words as “beer,” such 
concepts as “beer-drinkers” being 
wirelessed into their homes, will sym- 

athise, I hope, with my contention 
that the B.B.C., a body closely con- 
nected with the State, ought not to 
bring bleeding eyes into my drawing- 
room. 

Some will tell me that boxing is a 
noble art, breeding and exhibiting the 
manly character at its best and thus of 
benefit, indirectly, even to my tender 
Doris and Joan. One answer to that is 








that Doris and Joan, thrilled about the 
bleeding eye, the swollen ear, the con- 
tused kidney and so forth, got at the 
papers the next morning, eager for 
more. And there they read that this 
brutal German, not content with mak- 
ing our brave Briton’s eye bleed, was 
deliberately and of set purpose striking 
him in the wounded eye again and again. 
But is this chivalry? Is this manhood 
at its best? What sort of lessons are 
these for the Young? 

There is, no doubt, an ethical lesson 
of some kind (though I know not what) 
to be found in the distribution of 
rewards and prizes. The defeated 
boxer, I read, will receive £3,500 and 
the winner about £2,000; or, between 













them, about £1,000 more than the 
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annual salary (cut) of a High Court 
Judge. 
I am not now so deeply concerned 
about my own young as I was; for 
Doris and Joan are carefully watched 
and we hope in time to wipe this 
lamentable event from their minds. 
But the country is full of defenceless 
young who are not so fortunate in their 
home influences, and it is for their 
sake that I tell this tale in so much 
detail. For the Public Morality- 
| mongers, no doubt, were busy picking 
| holes in the less noble arts, reluctantly 
| sending books which they have not 
| read to the Public Prosecutor or peep- 
| ing with ill-concealed dismay at the 

clothes of chorus-girls. And they may 
| have missed this dreadful thing. But 
it is not too late. Out postcards, all, 
| and write to the B.B.C.! A. P.H. 





Annual Inspection. 


THEY 've written a letter to say 
| The General’s coming to-day, 
| So we're all of a twitter 





And bothered and hot 
With Sheeno and Glitter 


And Heaven knows what, 
But I know that we're pretty well 
bound to be shot 
If everything isn’t O.K., 
For the General’s coming to-day. 
The General’s coming to-day 
So the motto is “ Polish and Pray.” 
The Officers’ Mess is 
Unpleasantly clean, 
And ©.Q.MS8.’s 
Are actually seen 
To put on their belts, which is taken 
to mean 
That they're girding their loins for 
the fray, 
As the General’s coming to-day. 
The General’s coming to-day, 
And Battalion parade is “Scale A,” 
Mess waiters are tearing 
Their hair by the roots, 
The Batmen are wearing 
Their officers’ boots, 
While Company Storemen, not caring 
two hoots, js 
Are keeping well out of the way, 
As the General’s coming to-day. 


The General's coming to-day, 
So everyone’s rather distrait ; 


The Band has forgotten 
Which tunes to rehearse, 

The marching is rotten, 
The sword-drill is worse, 
And the Adjutant’s horse has gone 

into reverse 
And simply refuses to play, 
As the General’s coming to-day, 








The General’s coming to-day; 
The Transport Officer's grey 
With chasing the Lancers 
To borrow their stuff. 
He’s learned all the answers 
And hopes they ’re enough 
To counter all questions and back up 
his bluff : 
That with stable affairs he’s au fat, 
As the General’s coming to-day. 


The General’s been here to-day. 
He seemed very pleased (so they say)i 
The long-dreaded function 
Went well, without doubt ; 
He’s had a good luncheon 
And just given out 
That the rest of the programme can 90 
up the spout 
As it’s Doncaster Races to-day, 
And he’s missed the first race anyway. 
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The Weed and its Niceties. 


WE all, after a certain age, have our 
fixed ideas about tobacco, and for 
many years it has been no kindness to 
me to proffer me a pouch. All the same, 
when, on encountering one of Mr. 
Punch’s singing-birds in Fleet Street, 
he seized my arm and said that he was 
going to get a pound of his special 
mixture and I must come too and try 
it, I acquiesced. One does not meet 
“Der-Der” (shall I call him?) every 
day and very seldom in Fleet Street, 
for he is of the Kensington stock. Nor 
does one often meet a man singled out 
from his fellows by having a mixture 
named after him. There are who have 
had roses named after them; but what 
is a rose compared with this weed ? 

Expecting to see a tin handed over 
the counter and the passing of coins, I 
was agreeably surprised when the 
assistant in this historic shop—historic 
not only in London but in Chichester 
—began a series of manauvres with 
massive jars and a pair of scales, as 
careful and apparently as momentous 
as anything ever done by Ramsay or 
Curtk. Six varieties in all, each from 
a separate jar, were weighed and 
tumbled on to the counter; and then 
began the process of assembling them 
so that in filling his pipe my gallant 


each in due proportion. For if he did, 
where would his mixture be, where his 
credit? And a propos of credit, let me 
say that not the least astonishing thing 
in this impressive ritual was the way 
in which the tobacconist permitted the 

t to leave the shop without a word 

ing uttered about money. A curious 
case of confidence. Other and less 
lyrical and less military men have to 
pay. I have to pay. 

Themixturemay be allthatits sponsor 
says of it—and you know the adjectives, 
cool, sweet, smooth, fragrant and so 
forth—but it is not for me. The gift 
tin that I also bore away is still nearly 
full, the simple reason being that my 
troth is plighted elsewhere, and any- 
thing that is not my own choice is un- 
welcome. As to what that choice is, 
Iwill say no more than that the tobacco 
is put up in small flat tins, is obtain- 
able almost nowhere, and that the man 
I am for convenience calling “ Der- 
Der” does not like it. 

The companionship of tobacco is, to 
me, not a necessity, as it is with “ DEr- 
Der” and with other writing friends 
of mine who cannot work at all unless 
they puff. To me it is a reward, and 
while I smoke I must do nothing else, 
noteven think, or pipe and cigar equally 





friend could not possibly lack fibres of 
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“MuvvER SEZ WOT ABAHT THAT BIT 0' KEEF-BONE YOU SENT WIV THE SUNDAY 
JOINT, COS IT'S GOT WOOL ON THE END? ™ 








will go out. Indeed, I think I must 


be very wrong about tobacco, because 
not only do I disagree on that sub- 
ject with Mr. Punch’s singing-bird but 
with the most illustrious of his pre- 
decessors—C. 8. CALVERLEY. “Sweet 
when the morn is gray,” he sang, 
“sweet when they've cleared away 
lunch, and at close of day possibly 
sweetest.” I do not subscribe to this. 
I find that wher the morn is gray, 
tobacco is too strong. After break- 
fast, and, if the day is idle, right - 
to lunch, I like a pipe. After lune 
and during the rest of the day lL 
can smoke a pipe no more; nothing 
but a cigar, and after dinner it is the 
same. Perhaps CALVERLEY meant his 


words to apply to tobacco in all its 
smoking forms; but anyway I would 
have the lines changed. “Sweet and 
sweetest when they've cleared away 
breakfast,” they should begin—of course 
in rhyme and with proper scansion; 
but that is for a professional hand to 
adjust. ‘‘ Der-Der’s,” for instance. 
E.V.L. 


The Lay of the Last Minister. 
“Harcarne Eoas, under the Ministry.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 








“ Please excuse John from school to-day, 
as father’s ill and the pig has got to be fed.” 
Letter to a Schoolmaater, 


That ’s the worst of these invalids. 
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HUNTING TACTICS. 








THE BARRAGE FOR THRUSTERS. 
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He visits his 
tailor. 


The tailor replies. 


jee dra 
| 


A Man and His Suit. 


“ Fair tailor, greet you well. 
I come to bring you cheer, 
And yet not lightly; truth to tell, 
The solemn hour is here 


When I must plunge on something new. 


And shall it be a suit of blue? 


I feel an inward urge 
To that same sober shade ; 
I mean the customary serge 
Which never looks decayed 
Quite, but can still confront the street, 
However shiny in the seat. 
Or shall I go attired 
All in the vernal grey / 
I have aforetime been admired 
When I turned out that way. 
Brown I reject; to tasteful eyes 
It clashes with one’s fancy ties. 
But, tailor, yours the choice.” 
“ Master, no more I sing 
The old-time blue, or lift the voice 
For the pale greys of Spring 
Or Autumn's brown; our latest lines 
Are large and radiant to the nines. 
Now look at this and that, 
And look you here and there.” 
“Jerusalem! Jehosaphat! 
I T; give me air; 
Oh, , what changes hast thou seen! 
Yon skiey blue; yon ocean green. 





The tailor agrees. 


But is sold. 
He desponds, 


The tailor woos 
him on. 


He is yet in 
doubt. 


The tailor does 
not yield. 


He wavers. 


The tailor does. 
He decides. 


How exquisite the pink ; 
How ravishing the mauve ; 
Gallant the youth who dares to prink 
Himself in these, by Jove.” 
“Ay, these are for our bright young 
men,” 
“Tailor, enough; you stung me then. 


For what have brightness, youth, 

To do with me? Alas, 
The years have robbed me.” 

“Now in sooth 

I will not let this pass; 
Of all my patrons, if I’m right, 
Are few more young, and none more 

bright, 


Then cheerly, master, choose.” 
“ Old flatterer, give o’er ; 
These are not such as elders use; 
I may not.” 
“Yet once more; _ 
Up, up for courage; do but think — 
How well you would attune with pink. 


“ You swear, if pinkly clad 
That I should look my best?” 
“IT swear it.” 
“Then, by gad, 
In pink will I be drest. 
The die is cast. My — ’s € -_ 
Or no. I'll have grey flannel, please. 
eee Dew-DUM. 
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THE PROPOSALS; or, “TWO MINDS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT.” | 
Miss Germania. “NOW ISN’T THAT FUNNY? BOTH THESE BOYS MUST HAVE BOUGHT 
THEIR VALENTINES AT THE SAME SHOP!” | 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 


Mi , February 4th.— Commons : 
Herring Industry and Metropolitan 
Police (Borrowing Powers) Bills read 
a Second Time. 


Tuesday, February 5th.—Lords: 
National Gallery (Overseas 
Loans) Bill considered in Com- 
mittee. Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill read a Second time. 

Commons: Working of Relief 
Regulations considered. 

Wednesday, February 6th.—Lords: 
Debates on Licensing of Clubs 
and Saar Refugees. 


Commons: Second Reading 
Debate on Government of India 
Bill. 


Monday, February 4th.— Ac- 
cording to Sir Percy Hurp, 
Customs mey have been holding 
up Canadian doors for some 
weeks, tothe great inconvenience 
of importers. Mr, Durr Cooper 
promised to make inquiries into 
what sounds an exciting and 
original form of endurance con- 
test, and Sir Percy should take 
comfort in the thought that even 
the strongest of the Customs 
men must by now be getting very tired. 

At the end of Questions Mr. Lans- 
BURY reproved the FOREIGN SECRETARY 
for broadcasting a commentary on the 
Anglo-French Conversations before he 
had addressed the House on the sub- 
ject. “The statement sounded to me 
like one that would be made 
by Mr. Hrrier in Germany 
or Mr. Mussornt in Italy,” 
said Mr. Lanspury, to the 
cries of “Or Mr. Stauty”’ from 
the Government Benches. 
Sir Joun explained that, it 
being impossible to address 
the House on a Sunday, 


TELEVISION ; 


Lordships went into Committee this 
afternoon to consider various amend- 
ments to the Bill authorising the loan 
abroad of pictures from the National 
Gallery Lord Crawrorp made the in- 
teresting suggestion that we should 











Speaking—Sm Joun Simon, 
Listening (and looking) in—Mr, Lansnury, 


form a representative collection of Eng- 
lish furniture, pictures and tapestry, 
such as the French possessed in their 
Garde-meuble, from which Embassies, 
Legations and the houses of Governor- 
Generals could be decorated. As the 
Bill stands at present loans are limited 





he had thought it wise to 
take the first chance of 
clearing the minds of the 
public. 

To-day’s menu at West- 
minster was a simple one, 
just Herrings and Policemen. 
In the case of the first, Sir 
Goprrry CoLLIns got a 
Second Reading for the Bill 
to set up a Board to help the 
industry to reorganise itself, 
and the Home Secretary's 
Bill to provide money for de- 
cently re-housing the second 
(in London) was also read a second 


| time. 


All parties joined in tributes to the 


_ memory of Mr. J. H. Warriey, a model 
Speaker and a great friend to the 


ouse of Commons. 
Tuesday, February 5th.—When their 





TH 
Herrings—-Smm Govrrey CoLLins. 
Sugar-——Mr, Ex.ior. 


to Embassies and to public exhibitions 
in foreign cities. 
Wanted, a Financial Zoo. 


In the Commons, apart from the fact 
that Mr. Kirkwoop was at the top of 
his form, Question-time was dull. Sir 





A FORECAST OF A BROADCAST. 


Cyrut Cops’s complaint that the suc- 
cess of the Aus loan conversion 
had been marred by Stags set Mr. P.’s 
R. wondering whether the time had 
not come when each Bourse should be 
allotted its particular menagerie by 
international agreement. If an 
Australian conversion scheme is 
to be spoilt at all then it would 
at least sound more seemly for 
the failure to be due to the oper- 
ations of, say, Wallabies or Fruit- 
eating Bata. 

The feature of the subsequent 
debate was Mr. Otiver Stan- 
LEY's honest confession that the 
new Relief Regulations gave fair 
grounds for grievance, and his 
announcement that they would 
for the moment be suspended, 
— investigation, applicants 

ping still entitled to any increase 
made under them but unaffected 
by any reduction. He and the 
Board felt that the Regulations 
were sound in principle, but it 
had been made clear that investi- 
gation into their working was 
needed. This the Board proposed 
to set about at once. 

Labour Members claimed pre- 
science of the Regulations’ failure, Mr. 
BANFIELD alone having the courage 
to congratulate the MryisteR on his 
action; Mr. Morean Jones and Mr. 
Kirkwoop were particularly bitter. 
For the Liberals Sir Herpert SaMvEL 
approved of the decision to suspend, 
but blamed the Government 
for not listening enough to 
the advice of local Commit- 
tees. This feeling, that in- 
sufficient account had been 
taken of local variations, 
was evident in many other 
speeches. 

Later in the evening 
Sugar Beet was awarded a 
supplementary present of 
£1,150,000. Counsel for Sugar 
Beet was Mr. ELz1or. 

Wednesday, February 6th. 
—Sir Samuet Hoare began 
his introduction of the India 
Bill by hoping that the Gov- 
ernment had not, like Robin- 
son Crusoe, built a monstrous 
boat at a distance from the 
sea without knowing by 
what means they were to 
convey it to the water, and 
by remarking that to Mr. 
(CHURCHILL the serried experts behind 
this Bill appeared as miserable Lillipu- 
tian pygmies, the only Gulliver in the 
land being Mr, Cuvroni. himself. 

With regard to the Federal issue, he 
claimed that difference of opinion arose 


on matters of method rather than on 
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“Or course | KEEP SEVERAL LUXURIOUS LIMOUSINES, BUT I ALWAYS THINK ONE SEES MORE OF THE COUNTRY THIS WAY.” 








principle. The Committee had, for in- 
stance, decided on indirect election to 
the Federal Legislature and he knew 
that a section of the House was vitally 
interested in this (the Liberals). As 
to the Reserve Bank and the Railway 
Board, he himself felt strongly 
that the Bill's proposals to keep 
these as free as possible from 
political interference were sound. 
Turning to the Provinces, he 
said that the Government took 
the view that it was impossible to 
grant real provincial autonomy 
without the transfer of law and 
order, and that the Committee 
had good for its recom- 
mendation of Second Chambers 
for the Provinces. There was a 
remarkable measure of agree- 
ment about the iv] responsi- 
bilities, but the difficulty was to 
define them. Certainly, Indian 
fiscal autonomy must continue: 
as Mr. Batpwern had said, you 
could not sell cotton goods at the 
point of the bayonet. So far as 
the Services were concerned, the 
two main issues would be the 
Bill's proposals to continue recruit- 
ment as at t and to safeguard 
ions. He expected that the chap- 

ter on the Courts of Justice would prove 
uncontroversial, its object being chiefly 
to remove them from political influ- 
ence; and he was confident that the 
small extra cost of the Federal system 
would be well within India’s resources. 


Sir SamvuEL concluded a brilliantly 
lucid speech by reminding Members 
that the Congress Party was bound to 
oppose any proposals coming from the 

ouse, that the danger in India was 
not so much Communism as irrespon- 





it did not immediately recognise India’s 
Dominion status, contained too many 
reservations and bolstered up a capit- 
alist system. On the other hand Sir 
HERBERT SAMUEL promised Liberal 
support, although he was fearful of 
too many safeguards; and he 
was followed by Sir ALFRED 
Knox, who very civilly loosed 
off the Diehards’ preliminary 
fusillade. 





Our Back-Bencn Wuo’s 
Wao. 


Mr. Groves 

Is one of those coves 

Who evoke cachinnation 

By asking endless questions 
about vachination. 

















Mr. Punch has received the 
following letter :— 





THE INFANT SAMUEL 


“NaTURALLY I’M HELPING TO MIND THE BABY, 
BECAUSE YOU SEE—AHEM!—iIT’S PARTLY MINE.” 


sibility, that the Government still re- 
garded India’s natural goal as Dominion 
status, and that the time had come for 
real concession. 

The debate which followed was peace- 
ful, and three re 
contributed to it. Mr. ATTLEE an- 
nounced that he and his party would 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—Last week, 
within your pages, 
A quipful wight made merry 
with my name 


(As well as with my hat). Now, Sage 
of Sages, 
Your own good self I quite acquit of 
blame, 


But, for the writer—can’t the silly loon 


presentative speakers Get into his fat head my name is Scons! 


Mr. P.’s R. regrets the rhyme in 


oppose the measure on the grounds that the lampone. 
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To My Lady, From a Most 
Intolerable Distance. 


WHEN Miel goes out walking 
The birds all start to sing, 
Policemen hold up traffic 
The church bells start to ring, 
And even spiteful spinsters 
Stop their censorious talking, 
And say, “ Well, pr’aps it isn’t true,” 
When Miel goes out walking. 


When Miel goes out walking 
The sun begins to shine, 
And every man she passes 
Each cursed man she passes, 
Says, “Ah, would she were mine!” 
The pavement artists goggle 
And quite forget their chalking, 
And window-cleaners fall off sills 
When Miel goes out walking. 








When Miel goes out walking 
The shopmen smile and say, 

“O darling lady, may we show 
You anything to-day?” 

Delighted road-men stop their drills, 
And riveters their caulking, 

And plumbers all forget their mates 
When Mie! goes out walking. 


When Mie! goes out walking 
Her friends all rush to greet her, 
But I may never hope in such 
A happy way to meet her, 
For twenty cruel, cruel miles 
My dreams are ever baulking, 
Ah, kindly Venus, grant to me 
That some day I may always be 
With her when she goes walking! 
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At the Play. 


“Tue Convict” (WESTMINSTER). 


Waar a pity that Dickens, having 
let his convict give an immensely 
dramatic kick to the opening chapters 
of Great Expectations (on which novel 
this play is based) and awaken in Pip 
a consciousness that life could present 
even more urgent problems than those 
arising from proximity to Mrs. Joe 
Gargery, was not content to allow the 
man a permanent and well-earned 
exile, instead of lugging him back, 
stuffed with maudlin gratitude for 
pork-pies and files and with profits 
improbably shorn from the other black 
sheep of Botany Bay, to sink a first- 
class novel in tortuous melodrama! 

In all the circumstances of Miss 
Havisham, in Pip’s wooing of Estella, 
in his adventures as a gentleman and 
in his mental see-sawing between the 
glamour of London and the honest 
worth of Joe and the forge, there was 
enough material for the fattest novel, 
and Dickens was handling it magni- 
ficently until the fatal night when 
Magwitch crept into the Temple. 
Then—if I may say it without irrever- 
ence—DicKENS lost his head and his 
sense of humour and, worse, his faith 
in Miss Havisham to hold his public, 
and began to search so wildly 
for unexpected twists that he 
dragged the yokel Orlick into 
attempting an almost motiveless 
murder and then left him run- 
ning about indefinitely, a fugi- 
tive on the marshes. 

I'm sorry. It’s ungrateful to 
chide and too late to grumble; 
but when you come to make a 
play of the book, as Mr. C. E. 
OpENsHAW and Miss Erne. 
Dickens have done, the trouble 
is that the best of the book is its 
least dramatic part, and the con- 
vict plot is more easily adaptable 
to the stage than what one may 
call the Havisham plot. The 
authors have attempted to tele- 
res 2 the essentials of the whole 

with courage and, consider- 
ing everything, remarkably little 
distortion, but as a result the 
play is very long, much of the 
original humour (which is literary 
humour) is absent, the convict, 
even in Sir Joun Martiy- 
Harvey's hands, has far too 
much to say and the three lead- 
ing women far too little. 

Pip’s meetings on the marsh 
with Magwitch are compressed 
into one telling opening scene in 
which Magwitch with deafen- 
ing gusto falls in turn upon the 





pie, the brandy and the quaking Com- 
peyson and they are both re-arrested. 





TAS aw 


THE VERY DICKENS OF A FELLOW! 
Pip (as a child) . Masrer Dick Curnock. 
Joe Gargery. . . Mr, Wiurrmp WaLrer. 


A good scene follows in the cottage, 
where Joe’s sterling qualities are re- 





Abel Magwitch (Sir Jous Marriw-Harver), “ Don’t 
You KNow mE!” 
: Pip( Mr. Hoserr Greve), “Wert, you can’t ‘BE S 
Carroy, AT ANY RATER.” 





vealed (Mr. Witrrip WaLrers’ Joe ig 
dead true to DicKENs and excellent), 
the strange story of Miss Havisham ig 
told to us, and we catch our only 
glimpse of Mrs. Joe (Miss Mary May. 
FREN) and the humbug Pumblechook 
(Mr. B. Marsu Dunn); and after that 
comes Miss Havisham’s bedroom on 
the day of Pip’s first visit. It must 
be extraordinarily difficult to get its 
almost Pog-ish atmosphere across on 
the stage; a clever setting and Miss 
JeaN CapeEy’s skilful avoidance of 
the eerie or the too-mad come near 
success. Miss Tura Homes’ Estella 
is also very intelligently acted, a cold 
‘beauty not merely warped but fully 
conscious of the warping. As for the 
little Pip, before we pass on to the 
bigger one I can only say that Master 
Dick CuRNOCK is already a most ac- 
complished actor. 

Although ten years pass, neither Joe 
nor Biddy (Miss Mary Casson) are any 
older—a fault. A fine sonorous, idiot- 
ically legal Jaggers (Mr. Joun Gansipe) 
hauls a grown-up Pip (Mr. Hupert 
GREGG, who does very well) off to town, 
and there we see him settling down 
with Herbert Pocket (Mr. Ropert 
Gryns, who has all the requisite charm 
and integrity of ienimie. ek is rather 
more robust than the original), suffer- 
ing rejection by an almost-thawed 

Estella, and finally undertak- 
ing the safety of his returned 
patron. 

The end is necessarily altered, 
Miss Havisham is spared the 
flames and is persuaded by Pip 
to see daylight, literally, at 
last ; Magwitch is hidden in Joe's 
cottage, where he is arrested, 
stabs Compeyson and dies; and 
we are left with no indication of 
Pip’s likely future nor of Joe's 
and Biddy’s romance. 

I hope there are enough 
Dickens lovers left to pack 
every house and come away to 
enjoy being querulous, as I have 
done. The play is worth a visit, 
and will be more so if the sixth 
scene is shortened, which can 
be done with no reflection on 
Sir Jonn Martin-Harvey, 
whose Magwitch is powerful and 
persuading. In any case it is 
silly to grieve (as I did) because 
Mr. Wemmick and his Aged P. 
had to bow to the demands of 
theatrical contraction, and be- 
cause, for the same reason, it 
was impossible to give us & 

limpse of that memorable 
amlet of Mr. Wopsle’s, which 
inspired what I think is the 
funniest piece of dramatic criti- 
cism ever written. Eric. 


a meamane itt, 


YONSY 
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“LOVE ON THE DoLE” 

The story of this play by Messrs. 
RoxaLtp Gow and Watrer GREEN- 
woop (based on a novel by the last- 
named) is as simple as it is sad. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardcastle live, with their 
daughter Sally and their seventeen- 
year-old son, Harry, in circumstances of 
ever-increasing poverty in Hanky Park, 
a grim unemployment-ridden Lanca- 
shire town. Sally is in love with Larry 
Meath, a passionate idealist and re- 
former, who wants to get out of Hanky 
Park yet cannot bear to leave it as it is, 
Harry (when his money-making dreams 
permit it) with a certain Miss Helen 
Hawkins. One after another the three 
men lose their jobs. Harry gets his girl 
“into trouble” and Larry Meath is 
fatally injured in a street riot which 


(GARRICK). 


| he is doing his best to stop. Then Sally 
in despair consents to become the 


“housekeeper” of the wealthy but 


| married, repulsive and in all respects 


ineligible Sam Grundy in return for a 
settlement and the promise of jobs for 
her father and brother. 

Such are the bare bones of a play 


| whose single aim is to present the heart- 


| force a contrast between the lives 
| of these forsaken people and the 





rending hopeless struggle of the work- 
less against degradation and despair. 
That it succeeds with such immense 
effect is due, I think, apart from its 
obvious sincerity, to a complete ab- 
sence of anything in the way of ex- 
plicit propaganda. There is no 
screaming here against capitalists 
or politicians, no attempt to 


lives of the well-to-do (that would 
be superfluous when one has only 
to look from the stage to the 
stalls to see it), only a plain 
straightforward statement of fact. 
“This is how these people have 
to live. You can see their cour- 
age. You can see how they fight 
to keep their ideals and their 
self-respect, And you can see too 
how, unless they can get work 
instead of just the dole, sooner 
or later they are bound to go 
under. Life is too unfair for 
them.” “I’ve done my best, 
haven’t I?” says Mr. Hardcastle 
hopelessly as the curtain falls; 
“T’ve done my best.” 

The moral problem involved 
in Sally’s final bitter determina- 
tion to get something out of life 
for herself and for her family by 
giving herself to the unlov ha Sam 
might, in a play of a different 
type, have been the crux of the 
whole matter, Here it is only im- 

rtant in so far as it stresses the 

itter injustice of a world which 





Mrs. Dorbell 
Mrs, Bull. 
Mrs, Jike. 


could force even the thought of such a 
way out on a girl of Sally's innocence 
and courage. The real “meat” of the 


play lies in the scenes between Sally and 


A Policeman (Mr. Enwoxn W. Wapopr). 
“Ba @oom! THAT'S T’ SECOND OOP - TRAIN 
IN FIVE MINUTES.” 


her lover earlier on. Both of them 
hate Hanky Park and all its works, 
both are determined not to let its de- 
moralising influence kill their love of 
decency and beauty, But Sally feels, 
once she is sure of his love, that with 


ay f 
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THE THREE WITCHES. 


. Miss. Marrm Avrr. 








. Miss Beatrice Varury. 
. Miss Davsita Wists. 


a home of her own, however poor, 
and him she could forget it and be 
happy; Larry knows that he could not. 
He could never be content to shut 
his eyes to all the squalor and misery 
around him. He wants to do some. 
thing about it. From the very start, 
before Larry loses his job, Hanky 
Park is a bar between them, threaten- 
ing their happiness; and in the end it 
kills him. 

To estimate the real ability of an 
actress on the strength of a single per- 
formance would be rash in the extreme, 
but it can at least be said that as Sally 
in this play Miss Wenpy Hitter 
achieves a personal triumph. Her 
naturalness, her sincerity and her 
charm—charm is too sophisticated a 
word for Sally: sweetness perhaps— 
are beyond praise. What her previous 
history on the stage may be I do not 
know, but her future, provided plays 
as good as this can be found for her to 
act in, ought to be brilliant. Nor does 
she by any means shine alone. The 
general level of the acting throughout 
a cast fourteen strong is extraordinarily 
high. Mr. Jutren Mircwen. as Mr. 
Hardcastle, Miss CATHLEEN NESBITT as 
Mrs. Hardcastle and Mr. BaLtarp 
BERKELEY as barry Meath are all ex- 
cellent; while Mr. ALEX GRANDISON as 
young Harry gives a really noteworthy 
performance in a part which nine actors 
out of ten would have made simply | 
commonplace. 

There are also the Three 
Witches, Mrs. Jike, Mrs. Dorbell 
and Mrs. Bull, who represent the 
finished product of Hanky Park's 
degrading influence, Their visits 
to the Hardcastles’ kitchen in- 
variably terminate in the same 
way, a violent command to get 
out; but, like Nature, they al- 
ways come back-—-to drink their 
cups of tea (not without gin), to 
pour out their evil counsel on 
the silent Mrs. Hardcastle’s head, 
and to add a little humour to 
lighten (though not disperse) the 
tragic atmosphere. A scurrilous 
but a welcome crew. 

Altogether a strong, well- 
written, well-acted and very 
moving play. H. F. E. 


Looking on the Bright Side, 
“The Guild represented security, 
and—not that he was a pessimist—he 
viewed the present with miagiving 
and the future with alarm.” 
Report of a Speech. 





“Gentlewoman, Scotch, aged 34, 
requires Popst, companion. Can drive 
car.” —-Daily Paper. 

Is a Popst a fit companion for a 
gentlewoman ? ” 


























| battalion. 
| she obeys without a murmur, 
| and the fact that the shortest 
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The Outlaw. 


Wiru lagging steps I go in search of 
my charger I tid her on the far side of 


the band, quarrelling violently with the 
groom. She is a dirty-looking platinum 
blonde with a lurid bloodshot eye and a 
frozen sneer. The thought of having to 
wrestle with this brute for a fortnight 
sends my heart to my boots, but I 
manage to summon asmile as the groom 
introduces us. She stares gloomily at 





endurance, I hand her the wallop she 
has been asking for. . . . 

Some of those strange forms of life 
which are always to be found in the 
rear of an infantry battalion help me 
back to my feet, and one of them 
catches the horse. I replace the divots 
and remount. 

The Adjutant canters up and we 
have a brisk liver-to-liver talk on 
idiotey. The grievance for some inex- 
plicable reason appears to be his. 


Once again we return to our proper 





me as though her worst fears 
are realised. By some fem- 
inine or equine intuition she 
knows instantly that I am no 
horseman. 

I ask the groom what sort 
of a horse she is and he tells | 
me—in three words. This in- | 
formation makes me feel posi- | 
tively ill. If my groom has | 
trouble with it what will hap- | 
pen tome? I have seen him | 
reduce a cart-horse to tears | 
in a kicking-match. Even | 
his wife is afraid of him. 

In an effort to establish | 
friendly relations I present | 
her with a handful of sugar. | 
She responds by using me as | 
a handkerchief and lashes out | 
suddenly at the groom. He) 
leaps to safety and advises me 
to mount while she is quiet. 

1 swing myself aboard and, 
turning her in the right direc- | 
tion, ask her with honeyed 
words to take me back to the 
To my surprise 








| 


route lies through the band 
worries her not at all. As we 
pile the musicians aside | 
gather from their romarks | 
that they do not share the 
usual gentlemanly predilec- 
tion for blondes. 

We reach the front of my 





“ BETTER LET ME SEND THEM, Sir. 
AWKWARD ON THE UNDERGROUND.” 








deafening howl, and the warriors slope 
arms. That does it... . This time, 
however, she gives me a sergeant to 
break my fall. 

Again I remount; but she is excited 
now. Tremor after tremor passes 
through her bony frame. She stares 
wildly at the other horses and emits 
snorts of contempt. I can read her 
thoughts. She is wondering why 
inferior chargers are allowed to wear 
Colonels, Majors and Adjutants while 
she is given a second-rate Company- 
—™—) Commander with hands like 
a tram-driver. 

Madly I haul at her as she 
begins to waltz towards the 
Colonel. But it is hopeless, 
Slowly but surely we approach 
and the Colonel’s complexion 
becomes richer and richer as 
with one boiled eye on me he 
tries to move the battalion 
off. The Adjutant, breath. 
ing fire, slashes savagely at 
my blonde. To my constern- 
ation she counters with a 
slapping kick, and the Adju- 
tant, giving an involuntary 
Wild West display, is elimin- 
ated from the proceedings. 

The Colonel shouts at me. 
I can’t hear what he is saying, 
but it doesn’t matter—he will 
repeat it later on. Wildly I 
wrench at my raging blonde, 
and the Colonel's crop de- 
scending on her butt-end 
coincides with the discordant 
crash of the band’s opening 
notes. 

My steed decides to desert. 





You LL FIND THEM 


We pass diagonally through 
the battalion, leaving behind 
us a trail of mutinous chaos. 
Flashing round the Sergeants’ 
Mess we scatter a squad of 
signallers to the four winds 
and make for the open road. 
The sentry outside the Guard- 








Company ay and, turning our backs 
on the troops, I call a halt, but without 
result. Like a more famous animal, she 
goes on walking. I wheel her round and 
back we go. The subaltern in front 
of the leading platoon watches our 
— with ever-increasing anxiety. 
Shoving my feet forward I throw all 
my weight on the reins. She takes no 
notice. With knee, heel and all the 
worst language I can think of I try to 
turn her again. p 

_ Butitisno use. The heroic subaltern 
is swept aside and we am through the 

w 


Company, scatteri arriors right 
and eft. When the rank has closed 
behind us she stops and looks round at 


me with an evil leer. Goaded beyond 








place—backwards, it is true, but still 
we get there; and if we remain the 
wrong way round, what of it? We have 
hundreds of men to look at instead of 
one solitary simmering Adjutant. 
Suddenly she sneezes, and, finding 
my knee out of reach, she strolls 
languidly over to the band and blows 
her nose on the Drum-Major’s ear. 
Beyond a rather vulgar remark, which 
I overlook under the circumstances, 
he merges magnificently from an ordeal 
strong enough to rock a Guardsman. 
A wild howl from the Adjutant 
brings the battalion to attention, and 
my steed, amazed at the sudden 
rigidity of the troops, takes me back 
to see what it is ab about. Another 


—___|tent, torn between duty and 
a desire to prolong his existence, brings 
off a marvellous salute during a back- 
ward somersault as we plunge past. 
But nothing matters now ; the blonde 
fiend can do her worst. Only a broken 
neck can save me from the wrath to 
come. 








An Impending Apology. 

“ Attendance at this exhibition last Satur- 
day is said to have beaten all records, for 
density, in the history of Montreal art shows.” 

Canadian Paper. 





“ Three trunks from 10,000 to 15,000 years 
old, dating back to the last ice period, have 
been found under the bed of the Rhine at 
Carlsruhe.”—Sunday Paper. 


Even the trunks under our own bed are 





not quite as old as that. 
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INSURANCE AGENTS? ” 











“WELL, WOULD YOU CARE TO TAKE OUT THIS LITTLE POLICY INSURING YOU AGAINST LOSS OF TIME INTERVIEWING 











Identification. 
| 
| Edith had lured me to a dance, and 
| I was smoking a cigarette behind a 
_ palm when a stout lady approached 
| with a beaming smile from behind an- 
| other palm. 

| ‘Fancy meeting you!” she said. 
| “How is old J?” : 

| | wondered where I had met her. 
| Possibly on the cruise last July. 
| Obviously I must pretend that I 
remembered her. 

“Old J is fit as a fiddle,” I said, 
wondering which of the many J’s in 
my life she was talking about. I hoped 
her next remark would make things 
clearer. 

“Last time I was over at Ealing,” 
she went on, “Emily told me that he 
had been very shaky since his fall.” 

I cursed the mysterious J and wished 
he would be more careful. So far as I 
knew none of my J’s had been falling, 
but I know so many J’s that I cannot 
possibly keep pace with their ups 
and downs. 
| “He seemed quite better when I saw 
| him on Wednesday,” I said. * By the 


a - 





way, how is Emily?” I thought this 
would be bound to clear things up. If 
I could find out which Emily she was 
talking about I could identify the J 
and possibly the woman herself. 

She waggled her finger at me and 
looked arch. 

“You needn’t ask me about Em- 
ily,” she said knowingly. ‘ You 
mustn't think I haven’t heard about 
your engagement. When is the wed- 
ding?” 

It dawned on me that she had made 
a mistake and that I was not who she 
thought I was. I am certainly not 
engaged to any Emilys, one wife being 
quite enough for the present. Anger 
gripped me. Here had I been tortur- 
ing my brain to identify mysterious 
J’s and problematical Emilys and all 
the time it was the stout woman’s bad 
memory and not mine that was at 
fault. I determined to punish her. 

‘How is L?” I asked. 

She staggered a little but pulled her- 
self together with an effort. 

“Absolutely splendid!” she said, 
eyeing me curiously. She was evidently 
thinking that I could not be whoever 
she had thought I was, but somebody 


else she had met on a cruise or some- 
thing. 

I looked surprised at the absolute 
splendour of L. 

“She must have recovered very 
quickly from the paralytic stroke she 
had a month ago,” I said, getting my 
revenge for the falling J. 

She winced, but came back gamely. 

“The doctor said it was a miracle,” 
she explained. ‘‘The quickest recovery 
in his experience.” 

Inspiration seized me. I intended to 
make her suffer and I took from my 
pocket a pencil and a piece of paper. 
“Can you give me L’s address?” | 
asked. “I want to write to her about 
P’s wedding.” 

She surrendered. 

“I’m afraid we've both made a 
faux pas,” she said. “I think we have 
both mistaken one another for some- 
body else. You really must forgive me 
but I thought you were a little rat of a 
man with a cast in his eye that I met 
at Cromer in August. The resemblance 
is almost uncanny.” 

And she swayed back to the shelter 
of her own palm, bearing with her the 
honours of war. 
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Reflection at Dawn 


| On learning, as we all learned, tout court, that the B.B.C. 
had banned a dance-song with the refrain “The Pig Got 
Up and Slowly Walked Away.” 


nd 





| 1. 
O B.B.C., I’m sure that you were right, 

Ban as you will, you're trusted by us all; 
But it has tantalised me all the night 

(As Davin’s harp once irritated Savt); 
The question, again, again, again, 
What could have been the subject of the lay, 
What context could have led to the refrain 
“The pig got up and slowly walked away” ! 


Alone, near daybreak, sitting, I reflect, 

How many things a pig might well desert! 
Was it that man, bejewelled and bechecked 
I met last week, who put me on a cert / 

“It cannot lose, me lad, it’s Going Big; 
Plank your last collar-stud on Lady Gay ;” 

And, when he tried it on that prudent pig, 
The pig got up and slowly walked away ! 


Or did the porker, inconspicuous there, 
Rasher than usual, join some highbrow throng 
Where haggard ladies burdened all the air 
With babble of the latest lords of song, 
Sans beauty, love or music, rhyme or reason, 
Sans all except the longing épater— 
Was it there that, having stood it for a season, 
The pig got up and slowly walked away ? 


IV. 
Or did he meet promoters in the City ! 
Or was he too much mulcted by a Beak ? 
Or did he see some piece acclaimed as witty 
With lines no pig would condescend to speak ? 
Or was it—(Hush!)—was it at the House of Commons 
That, after watching Mr. X at play, 
Professing he'd received an urgent summons 
The pig got up and slowly walked away ? 


v. 
Was it a pig all-knowing, pig o’ dreams, 
Or but a sadder and a wiser swine 
(A Parliamentary word now, so it seems, 
So I shall not crave on for the line) 
Who'd grown quite disillusioned with the world 
And left it? Please forgive me if I say 
1 like to think, with pigtail neatly curled, 
The pig got up and slowly walked away. 


Vi. 
Echo may answer, but no other voice: 
No sound from the laconic B.B.C ; 
No friendly agency assists my choice 
Of one whatever pigs may be. 
The only m I can take 
Is that henceforth, on many and many a day, 
That comment, sotto voce, 1 shall make: 
“The pig got up and slowly walked away.’ 
J.C.8. 





Kultur. 
Typical englisch Conversations for nordic Students, 
(Made in Germany.) 





XVI.—A-GOLFING. 


Lord Smith. Now I have to do this hole in boger to 
vainquish, and should I be he who loses two more holes 
I shall have to treat refreschments. 

Viscount Brown, Let me, I pray, instruct you which 
things to observe. Eye the ball without stint, and when at 
ease, swing for it. 

Lord Robinson, Tt is not all done by talk. What next! 
Those who sport behind us gather impatience. Listen! 

A Behind Them Coming Gentleman. Hi, there! I say! Do 
not think, I beg, that we are fond of standing about for 
many days! Swing, I pray, and permit us to proceed! 

Lord Smith. Who are these who address us in a fashion 
80 _—— ? 

‘iscount Brown. | think it is a mixed fearsome. 

Lord Smith. Then perchance I should stroke the ball 
lest they should catch us up and behave as if they were 
in not a good temper. Where is my maschi ? 

{He plays on to a lawn, 

Viscount Brown, Bravo! But oh my! Some gasch you 
have cut in the prettie! Of course the slice must be 
restored, but I see it nowhere to be found. 

Lord Smith. Come along, do! What a fuss about you 
make! I will dispatch one of the cabbies. He shall make 
all safe and sound some more. Anyway my ball lies on 
the lawn. 

Lord Robinson. But it is the wrong lawn. Ho! Ho! 

Lord Smith. Ei! Tch! Too bad! Never mind I will 
resume my maschi and try again. 

The Behind Them Coming Gentleman. Ho, by the way, 
I tell you! Give me leave to remark that we also shoal 
be delighted to play now and again in a while, if you have 
not come to live here and will consider us. Be so kind, I 
say! Come along there, do! 

Lord Smith. 1 cannot brook these awkward noises which 
arrive in time to confuse me in mid-stroke. 

Viscount Brown. Do not mind him. He is being sar- 
caustic. He is making game and thinks to be humoresque, 

Lord Robinson, Oh no, my good chap, if I may say so, 
listen: It is because he is not making game that he is 
annoyed. Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! 

Lord Smith. There! At last I am on the right lawn all 
correct. I now take the patter. 

[Each inserts his own ball into the hole. 

Viscount Brown (to the Behind Them Coming Gentleman). 
There, Sir, the hole is now disengaged. Play on, do, I 
beseech you, but kindly remember not to behave as if you 
were one of the not the best people. 








After the Ball was Over. 
“The hockey dance on Tuesday night was highly successful. A 
motorist going home in the morning crashed into and overturned @ 
fountain in Limerick St.”—Jrish Paper. 





Better Luck for Mother Hubbard ? 
“A week or 8o since I called attention to an old lady of 8%, who 


intelligently enjoyed land criticised ‘Precious Bone,’ that 1 had 
lent her."—Note in Local Paper, 





“Brains, I was glad to find, are used more than in this country. 
Try this recipe from my ‘diary.’ Parboil the brains... .” 
Culinary Note from Spatn. 


In some cases this already appears to have been done. 
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“Tax, Lapy? Waen ‘fb GETS A-GOING THE OTHER BIRDS CAN'T "KAR THEIRSELVES THINK!” 

















Echoes from the Chateau d’If. 


(With acknowledgments to Lord Roruenmens's article, “If we were Portuguese,” in “The Sunday 
Dispatch,” and apologies to the shade of Swinacryr.) 


Iv we were Portuganders, 
And also Portugeese, 
Our ancient strength renewing 
We'd stay for ever stewing, 
Like happy salamanders, 
Serenely in our grease— 
If we were Portuganders 
And also Portugeese. 





And if | reigned in Hungary, 
With Esmonp at my side, 
We, in our state sequestered, 
Would be no longer pestered 
By dangerous men in dungaree 
Who now infest the Clyde— 
If | were King of Hungary 
With Esmonp at my side. 


But if | were Dictator 
Of all the human race, 
Reducing MussoLinti 
To the level of a tweeny 
I'd turn the whole Equator 
Into an Air-Force base— 
If I were sole Dictator 
Of all the human race. C.L.G 





—————————eor ee errr 
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Lady Motorist, “le you've No onsection I’p LIKE TO GO OVER SOME OF THE GROUND AGAIN WITH THE PLAINTIFF. 














Our Booking Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


A Son of the Pelican. 


Tue pelican who so altruistically despoils himself of his 
plumage in the aye of Corpus has had few more unselfish 
protégés than the author of Sandford and Merton. The 
Exem Mr. Day (Faser anv Faper, 8/6), who came 
up to Oxford as a gentleman-commoner in the early days 
of Grorce II1., has hitherto proved unhappy in his bio- 

phers. He owes his literary survival to 7’ommy Merton, 
Savy Sandford, Mr. Barlow, and the inimitable blend of 
Sparta and JEaNn-Jacgues which the pedagogy of Mr. 
Barlow so vivaciously illustrates. Beyond this he is 
vaguely recalled as the rejected suitor of two of his friend 
Eporworti’s four wives and as the educator of a couple of 
orphan girls from whom he hoped to select his own partner. 
Now, however, the whole lovable and eccentric life, with 
its magnanimous but always rather gawky gestures, has 
been rendered with admiration, humour and sympathy. 
Sir SamugEt Scorr’s delightful study sees one of the most 
ractical and most luckless of philanthropists from his 
rutal Carthusian school-days, through his wooing, travel- 
ling, farming and writing, to the burning, by the Suffra- 
gettes, of the tomb he finally shared with a devoted and 














broken-hearted wife. 





Shell In and Shell Out. 

The somewhat sordid pathos of The Return (DucKworTH, 
7/6) resides less perhaps in its circumstances than in its 
characters’ attitude towards life. I am almost. however, 
persuaded that the one has a good deal to say to the other 
and that the young people who through no tault of their 
own occupy the less Seauiben outposts of the industrialist 
system have little chance of developing the higher civic 
virtues or, for the matter of that, the domestic ones. 
Effie the saleswoman and Jack the garage-manager, though 
jockeyed into a “church” wedding by the respectable 
tendencies of the bride’s family, have very little notion of 
the obligations of matrimony. Effie, of the more benevolent 
intentions but the weaker stamina, wearies of them first and 
consoles herself with the morally improvident Walt, the 
child who should have united her to Jack proving at the 
outset a stumbling-block. Miss Norau C. James, contriving 
a happy if entirely fortuitous curtain, has observed her 
little world with penetration, though I am not sure that her 
blend of crude realism and romantic haze is everybody's 
reading. Her figures undoubtedly live—however sorely 
one might be tempted to wish they didn’t. 





News from the West. 


I doubt whether any more enterprising adventurer set 
sail in the Mayflower than Mr. Guy Austin, who travelled, 
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out warrant, for he carried two small 
children among his effects, describes 
himself as a Pilgrim Father (Bugs, 8/6). 
It is true that he had a secure, if 
modest, income at his back and a very 
modest wad of capital in his pocket; 
on the other hand those old Puritans 
were not called upon to face the haz- 
ards of broadcasting or publicity, or, 
what must be doubly intimidating, the 
two in combination. Nor, for they had 
said good-bye to all that, did they en- 
deavour, in the teeth of racketeers and 
their like, to run theatres somewhere 
cast of an as-yet-undreamed-of Broad- 
way. Nor, finally, did they reach the 
land of hope just when it was totter- 
ing on the brink of a Great Depression. 
But Mr. Austin has done all these 
things, lost money and made friends 
in the process, trekked south to dis- 
cover the charms of Florida and the 
Mexique Bay, and has withal preserved 
against the drowsy seductions of beach- 
combing energy enough to compose a 
record of his experiences and thereby 
cast a clear and on the whole a kindly 
light on a land which, it seems, may 





| James Norman Hatt, in Pitcairn’s 
| [sland (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 7/6), have 


| near as is possible to the facts, while 


equally be regarded as the last strong- 
hold of primeval savagery and as an 
outpost of a Brave New World. 





Rum, Women and Muskets. 
Messrs. CHARLES NORDHOFF and 


completed the third of their trilogy 
dealing with the Bounty mutiny. From 
conflicting stories they have come as 


the imaginative percentage of the book 
is in keeping with the known char- 
acters of the mutineers themselves. 
The Bounty arrived at the island with 
nine white, six native men and twelve 
native women (one of whom soon died). 
The unbalanced proportion of the sexes 
(aided by raw spirits) led inevitably to 
an orgy of hate and murder, until after 
seven years in this second Garden of 
Eden, ALEXANDER ADAMS was the only 
male survivor of the original party. = 





Fy 
‘ok Cash 
es, on 


“No, Sir, OUR GAMES AIN'T ORGANISED FOR US LIKE THE PASSENGERS’ 1S, 
WE MAKES OUR OWN FUN.” 








When the sealer T’opaz rediscovered the island eighteen 
years after the Bounty men had landed, she found ApAms, 
a man of fifty, living in patriarchal peace with ten women 





| mentioned b 
| Greenwich Observatory (a Kendall of 1778). 


and a matter of two dozen healthy half-blooded children. 
This is a well-written volume which makes no attempt to 


_ exaggerate the drama of one of the strangest tales in sea- 


history. By the way, I believe the Bounty’s chronometer, 
the authors, is still ticking valiantly at 


Duke and Duchesses. 

Mr. StepHen McKenna, in his new book, Sole Death 
(HutcHtnson, 7/6), tells a sad story of the fortunes of a 
somewhat unpleasant nobleman and his three wives. The 
second duchess, Jda, is Mr. McKenna’s heroine, and Bettine, 
the girl who is to become the third, his villainess. The duke’s 
title and wealth, or animal attractiveness, seem to make 


him irresistible, and Jda, when she finds her marriage en- 
dangered by her childlessness and his straying fancy, 
contrives to present him with an heir by the somewhat 
hackneyed expedient of making love to one of his friends. 
This extraordinary self-sacrifice proves not quite so heroic 
as first appeared, for when the duke compromises himself 
with Bettine, Duchess Ida happily discovers that her love 
for him has been infatuatiou and that she loves her child’s 
father, but on a far higher plane. The story is, needless to 
say, very well told, and we move in the highest circles with 
the greatest familiarity; but essential values are a little 
smudged and the lovers rather too slight and fickle to 
trouble the heart of the reader very deeply. 


A Banner-Bearer. 
That At 33 (Lang, 12/6) Miss Eva Le GaLLieNNeE should 
have to her credit so uninterrupted a series of interesting 
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parts and withal the distinction of having dreamed, 
o : and directed the Civic Repertory heatre (of 
New York) is due to a happy combination of gifts—a 
forceful yet gracious personality, sound talent, g looks, 
courage and initiative and a cosmopolitan education 
and experience. She has too a high sense of vocation 
for that queer, that unique profession, the stage, and 
that group in it which refuses to give way to the money- 
changers within what it obstinately looks upon as a 
sort of supplementary Church. Proof of all these good 
gifts emerges from a desultory narrative not altogether 
free of those rapturous turns of phrase which are apt to 
seem insincere to those who do not understand the lan- 
guage. The young actress impressed both BERNHARDT and 
Duse, almost impressed them into her service as patrons 
and mascots. But I am not sure that the most charac- 
teristic feat is not the dragging off a growling millionaire 
from his lair in the (Paris) Ritz to his bank to draw out 





A Self-Centre. | 
Miss Lerrice Coo-, 
per’s book, We Have! 
Come to a Country (GoL- 
LANCz, 7/6), is, I think, 
a first novel. Anyway 
it is a model one, well- 
written, amusing, satir- 
ical and perfectly - pro- 
portioned. The author 
amuses herself and us 
at the expense of several 
social workers who form 
an Occupation Centre 
(or kindergarten, as one 
member called it) for 
unemployed men and a 
self-advancement centre 
for themselves; and she 
describes the reactions 
of the men very well in- 
deed. Even the stiffest 
Tory will sympathise 
with Ephraim’s outburst 
after a young lecturer's 
advice to the unem- 
ployed about pleasure- 





three thousand dollars urgently needed for the “treasury.” some of his tricks on this side of the Atlantic he might 





“Sam, GeNuiwe Ecyrrian DAGGER MAKE IN ENGLAND. Buy Breerisa!” |ruary 23rd to March 


his will on all and sundry; his sister is an amiable creature 
mainly composed of putty. Both of them marry Saunder. 
sons; but Bernardo’s wife is unfaithful to him and he takes 
the law into his own hands. Quietly and not ineffectively 
Miss Morrison tells the story of these Scottish-Italian 
alliances, but when in conclusion she tries to analyse the 
feelings of Bernardo in prison I feel that she is more 
courageous than discreet. 


Defence and Defiance. 

Perry Mason, “ the great criminal lawyer,” makes a second 
appearance in The Case of the Howling Dog (CassE1, 7/6), 
and as regards detective fiction there is ample evidence that 
he has come to stay. “With his face set and stern, ag 
though carved from granite, his steady eyes containing a 
smouldering light in their sombre depths,” Mason, if rather 
a familiar type to readers of sensational novels, is un- 
doubtedly an original investigator. Perhaps had he played 








have had his knuckles 
severely rapped, but 
placed in a different 
atmosphere he triump*s 
all along the line. In- 
deed my only grumble 
against Mr. Exe Sran- 
LEY GARDNER is that 
Mason is such a bril- 
liant constellation that 
the remaining characters 
are almost completely 
thrown into the shade, 
They merely twinkle 
around him. 


Mr. Punch on Tour. 





The Exhibition of the 
original work of Living 
Punch Artists recently 
held at the Punch Office 
will be on view at the 
Corporation Art Gallery, 
Huddersfield, from Feb- 








cruising—“ . . . expeditions, cars, everything—and all for 
one guinea a day.” The Centre is also a meeting-place for 
6 whose private lives make an excellent sub-story. 
And how cleverly Miss Cooper has allowed these people 
to — for themselves. The best talkers among them 
are Mrs. Parker, the fat and kindly climber; her daugh- 
ter, who is a Communist; Mrs. Buck, the main figure in 
Press photographs; the unstable Alick and the really nice 
Laura, who is the last hope of the Centre. But T can 
only beg you to meet them all. 


In the Highlands. 

The Gowk Storm revealed Miss N. Brysson Morrison’s 
qualities as a novelist, and if in The Strangers (COLLINS, 7/6) 
she has set herself too difficult a task she is, at any rate, 
to be congratulated on an ambitious and interesting ex- 





| periment. Italian and Scottish families, the Montis and 


the Saundersons, meet in a Bournemouth lodging-house. 
Then young Bernardo Monti and his sister bolt from their 











feckless relations and take an inn on an island in the 
Scottish Highlands where the Sawndersons as a rule spend 
their holidays. Bernardo is a terrific person who forces 


23rd, after which it will 
be shown at Dudley, Bristol, Manchester and Gateshead. 

The Exhibition of Prints depicting humorous situations 
between Doctor and Patient will be on view at the City 
Museum and Art Gallery, Plymouth, from February 22nd 
till March 23rd. 

Invitations to visit either of these Exhibitions at any 
of these places will be gladly sent to readers if they apply to 
the Secretary, Punch Offices, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 








An Impending Apology. 
“ He has spoken of telephones, but he will have to get up early if 
he is to know everything which Sir Kingsley Wood does not know. 
Scots Journal. 





“Oxford rowed the 12 miles from Henley Bridge to the Regatta 
starting post in 8 min. 3 sec.”—Rowing Report. 
Taking the corners, we presume, on four oars. 





“Deal is to be enlarged to embrace Walmer and two villages. and 
a new borough will be created.”—Daily Paper. 
Rumours that the borough is to be called The New Deal are 
now discredited. 
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Charivaria. 





SCIENTISTS say that the sun will 
last us another 15,000,000,000 years. 
Longer, we should think, judging by 
the economical way it shines. 


* 


An entomologist tells of an insect 


to his own. 





which spends its ey 
entire existence in 


pepper. It must \)) 
have had some dis- \& 
turbed moments of \ 
late. »» 

* 


In answer to a 
relating 
to the epidemic of 
burglariesin North 
London the Home 


that no house had 
been entered more 
than twice. This 
is characteristic of 
the Government's 
plucky determin- 
ation to look at 
the bright side of 
things. » » 
* 


The possible 
mechanisation of 
the whole of the 


rise to conjecture 
as to the “H” in 
R.H.A. It might 


“’Orse Gun- 


& & 


We understand 
that no exception 
will be taken by 
prominent persons | 





to the extensive | 
ribbon _develop- | 
ment threatened at | 
the forthcoming in- | 
vestitures. . , 
| Tramp. “'THANKING YOU KINDLY FOR THE DINNER, MoM, BUT It’s JUST 
+ 3 OCCURRED TO ME—THIS SNOW IS THE PROPERTY OF THE 


A 


The sufferer from |_____ 
self-consciousness is advised to acquire 
a stock of humorous stories and to 
tell one over and over again until he 
has begun to make people laugh. Our 
thoughts are with the patients. 


% & 
% 

It has been noticed recently that 
many young women are refusing seats 
offered to them on the tube. Owing to 
the popularity of rink-skating they 
— probably been sitting down all 

ay. 





VOL. CLXXXVIII. 





Mr. Wiit1am Henry Bresy says 
that there is nothing in the world more 
fascinating than old coins. Excepting, 
perhaps, new ones. 


* & 


“The average elector likes a candi- 
date to argue intelligently,” states an 
M.P. Instead of holding views opposite 









DON’T THINK I HAD OUGHTER TAMPER WITH IT.” 


“Bape” Ruts, the baseball star, 
considers cricket a “sissy” game. But 
then he has never stood in tears amid 
the alien Cornstalks. 


% & 


Since reading that dandelions for 
salads were selling in the West-End at 
tenpence a pound we have taken a 
more hopeful view of our lawn, 

oo * 
% 
A well-known American crook has 


Soha Qauce 


Borover Councrm, I 


just returned home from this country. 
He thinks our police are wonderfully 
simple. 


% & 
* 


One of our champion boxers an- 
nounces that he is to rest until June. 
Not a clout till May is out? 


e 
* 


There has been a great improvement 


in typewriters dur- 
ing recent years, 
A  business-man, 
however, laments 
the. fact that he 
can’t provide his 
typists with a 
machine that knows 
English spelling. 


* & 
* 


cinema holds six 
thousand people and 
includes a créche, 
rest-rooms, dance- 
halls and restaur- 
ants. In order to 
please everybody 
one department 
specialises in show- 
ing films. 


it & 
*% 


In Belgrade fif- 
teen thousand peo- 
ple have been fined 
for not paying the 
licence-fee for their 
automatic lighters, 
which were confis- 
cated and destroyed 


said that even then 
the things did not 
readily light. 


% & 
& 


AG.P.O. official 
says that thou- 
sands of letters are 
posted every year 
without addresses 
on the envelopes. 
Unfortunately none 





A New York | 


of this kind is sent | 





inafurnace. Itis | 


out from the Income Tax Department. | 


% & 
* 

In deciding to run up the Monument, 
Miss VIoLet Prercey, the long-distance 
champion, is supposed to have acted 
on the belief that most of our monu- 
ments have been too much run down. 


“The ordinary Frenchman does not 
speak correct French,” asserts a linguist. 
British tourists knew this all along. 
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This and That. 


Political Economy. 

Aut these dreadful burglaries in North-West London 
remind me of the daring scheme I _ before the Big Men 
Behind Jewellery a few years ago. For some reason or other 
they turned it down, but the time may be ripe for bringing 
it up again. 

“] want to take diamonds first,” I began. 

They withdrew their hands from the table. 

“ Diamonds,” I went on sharply, “can never be a really 
increasing demand. Sup that a few hundred tiaras or 
necklaces are needed in the course of the year. Very well. 
But an equal number will be sold in the course of the 
same year to pay off income-tax or bridge debts or book- 
makers. The tiara is merely transferred from one head to 
another. The blazing solitaire passes from Popeorn Queen 
to Popcorn Queen. The Commissioner for Inland Revenue 
wears the tiepin that once adorned the bosom of a sporting 
peer. The whole trouble lies, of course, in the fact that 
diamonds are nearly indestructible and hardly ever lost. 
What is the upshot? Destitution and poverty in the 
diamond trade. The brokers put down their second motor- 
cars, the miners are workless, the pit-shafts stand desolate. 
The spectre of ruin stalks through the land. Men stand 
muttering in clusters, waiting in vain for some big 
order for ear-rings from a Sausage Princess, and in the end 
have to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

“*How are we going to get the children new boots?’ 
ery the women, ‘when the film-star of to-day is wearing 


| the sold-up jewels of the film-star of yesterday ?’ 











“I don’t say they use exactly those words, because they 
haven't had my journalistic experience. But that is what 
it comes to in effect.” 

“And what would you do about it?” said the Big Men. 
“The diamond-dealers can't lower the price of diamonds. 
If they did the things would be valueless. They can only 
hold up supplies.” 

“Let them make it worth my while, Big Men,” I insisted, 
“and I will suborn gangs of desperadoes to steal diamonds 
and drop them into the sea. Nobody will lose then, except the 
insurance companies, and they like it. The more rich people 
lose the more they insure. You have to throw herrings and 
coffee and wheat and pepper into the sea to keep prosperity 
going. How much more should you do it with diamonds, 
which never rot or go bad?” 

“They might be hoarded,” said a Big Man, “against a 


“There will never be a boom in diamonds,” I told him 
earnestly. “Mine is the only way. Give me time to get 
in touch with the underworld and charter a few derelict 
tramp steamers for the diamond-losing trade——” 

They said then they would consider my plan. But I feel 


certain that they never did. 


ck + 
Taking it Easy. 

Hemswortn and Parer (so the papers tell me), the last 
of the England. Australia Air Race Dcigaiiiare-rund, > 
the way, that is five consecutive nouns—landed at Port 
“— a ten days ago. 

“ Even if I am a bit late,” said Mr, Pargr with ile 
“wht rte gente k with a smile, 

at, indeed? Three months seem to me to bea very rea- 
sonable and pleasant time for the journey to Australia. I 
eee elie tae enngarete & pariod of slow fying. We 
have paid far too much attention hitherto to speed in the air. 
How much more enjoyable to loaf idly above the nations, 





looking at the scenery, pointing out the principal buildings 
in ring hon the birds, the flowers in ‘rows, and 
the ridiculous scurrying motor-cars underneath! One might: 
hail passing acquaintances from above and drop little | 
notes to them; stop now and then ina convenient meadow 
to stretch one’s legs, or drink a glass of wine at a convenient 
inn. I look forward with confidence to a Tortoise Race 
for flying men round the world. Time is not everything, 
as the man said who got hard labour as well. 
xk * 
Letter from a Chinaman. 
“ Smr:— 
I am Wong. I can drive a typewriter with great noise | 
and my English is great. My last job has left itself from me 
for the a reason that the large man has dead. It was | 
no fault of mine, so honourable sir, what about it? If] 
can be of big use to you I will arrive at some day that you | 
should guess.” 


Legal Affairs. 


“ Mr. Reilly, Hauptmann’s chief counsel, burst into song,” 
One of the many quaint differences between the criminal | 
procedure of this country and that of the U.S.A. is that 
neither Sir Parrick Hastinas nor Mr. Norman Birkerr 
has ever been known even to croon while the jury are 
considering their verdict. 
ce 


. ee 





India. 

I asked some question or other about the White Paper, 
“You've been thirty years in India,” I pointed out to him, 
“so you must have formed some opinion about that.” | 

“Would you say that I understood the Balkans,” he- 
said, “if you knew I had lived thirty years at re 1 
iVOR, 


Ballade of Widespread Ineptitude. 











THRONES may arise and perish at a word, 
Kings live and die and empires wax and wane ; 
And some of us are seen and some are heard, 
But most of us are feeble in the brain; 

And when the skies are dark with instant rain 
And big with wrath the gathering tempest lowers, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain: 

“There are some fools upon this earth of ours.” 


1 know a bank whose manager refeared 
My cheques to drawer time and time again; 
I know deste a peculiar bird, 
Who worships sherry but dislikes champagne; 
I know a simple lass (her name is Jane) 
Who, laughing, hides in amaranthine bowers 
And calls on me to be her lovesick swain. 
There are some fools upon this earth of ours. 


I know a man who, when the fit occurred, 
Would weep for months, although he felt no pain, 
And—this I think especially absurd— 
Who wept the more because he wept in vain; 
I know a man who quarrels in the train; 
I know a man who revels in cold showers; 
I know a man who thinks IT am not sane. 
There are some fools upon this earth of ours. 
Envoi. 
Prince, you admire this plaintive little strain 
And hold it proof of high poetic powers ! 
You liked the sweetness of its sad refrain ? 


There are some fools upon this earth of ours. 
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“Sm, IF YOU WOULD BE SO GOOD AS TO REMOVE YOUR CAP, PUT OUT THAT FOUL PIPE, CEASE TALKING AND REQUEST 
YOUR LADY-FRIEND TO STOP MUNCHING, RUSTLING THAT PAPER-BAG AND REFRAIN FROM SNIFFING, Il COULD THEN FEEL THAT 
MY SEVENPENCE HAD NOT BEEN ALTOGETHER WASTED.” 








Going Juvenile. 





Quire four years ago my literary 
agent kindly said, “When are you 
going to write your memoirs?” 

At this I was about as cheered as | 
was on the day when (still in my 
twenties) a girl rose up and offered me 
her seat in the bus. 

But on thinking over the memoir 
question I am calmed, for of the books 
I take out at the circulating library a 
very fair proportion at the moment deal 
with the writers’ memories from a very 
different angle. So I prefer to dismiss 
the episode as a misunderstanding. I 
had, I admit, at the word “memoirs” 
at once thought of those mellow tomes, 
those ripe reflections extending over 
sixty, seventy and eighty years, that 
begin with GLADSTONE and end with 
Wipe and Waist er, and which get 
called From My Box-Room Window, or 
just (sternly) My Sizty Years, or 
(datingly) Jn the Laght of Four Thrones, 
or (eprighthily) Ere Memory Fails, or 
(modestly), Kings, Statesmen and Me, 
or (compendiously), Victorian Banquet. 
But the new ype of reminiscence deals 
with the first childhood of the author, 


and, if it deals with a remorseless wealth 
of detail, at least it stops there and we 
close the book leaving the writer still 
picking buttereups in a sun-hat. 
These memoirs bear titles that are 
merely suggestive of infancy; that is 
to say, they catch all types of reader 
by refraining from calling the book 
My First Ten Years on Earth, \est he 
be antagonised by the inevitable bread- 
and-milkery of the contents. On the 
other hand, they attract the senti- 
mentalist by an advance hint of literary 
fragrance which he can take or leave :— 
Typical titles are :— 
“DAISIES ON THE Lawn,” 
“Tue Larce Dots’ Hovse,” 


“RELUCTANT Feet ” 
(see SHAKESPEARE) 

“Mornines at SEVEN.” 

And on the principle that nearly every- 
one thinks they can write a book, so 
(more demonstrably) they have all had 
a childhood, therefore I see a vast 
future for this type of memory, and 
some hints as to its constituent 
ingredients may be timely. 


1. If your publisher will stand for 
the expense, cause your pages to be 


and 








“decorated” by an artist. N.B—A 
decoration may be anything from a 
loop of plums twined with ribbon to 
a woodcut of a bucket, a spade and a 
starfish. 


2.—The Opening Phrase. 
Gambits. 

(a) “The sun made a pattern on | 
the nursery-floor” (here select any 
shape you like). 

(b) “In the winter the nurse gave 
us small cups of rum-and-milk for 
our colds out of blue willow ware.” 

(c) “Our house stood on the edge 
of the town. It was tall and pillared. 
From the Tower Room we children 
could see N.B.—‘‘ squirrels in 
a pinewood,” “errand-boys,” ‘‘the 
carrier’s cart,” “the Militia drilling, 
“seagulls flying inland.” 


3.—The House. 

This is a great opportunity indeed. 
If you have nothing much to say about 
your life the house can easily be made 
to fill an entire volume. If the staircase 
twists, describe every kink and position 
of same with reference to rooms. 

The drawing-room carpet and cur- 
tains should be minutely described, 
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and if latter bear figured designs, dwell 
on whimsical fancies they aroused, 
such as goblin faces, fish in aquarium, 
ete. (“I can see them now!”’) 

If the principal bedrooms are three 
stairs up and on the right of the cor- 
ridor and not four stairs down and on 
the left, say so, and be careful to put 
on record that the way to the billiard- 
room led through the hall and was only 
approachable by the garden if you 
turned right and entered the conserva- 
tory (which overlooked the shrubbery 
and not the lawn). 

4.—The Furniture. 

Contents of every room in house may 
be inventoried, but especial emphasis 
laid upon knick-knacks and objects 
in glass-fronted cupboards. Suggested 
Gambit : “The Sévres shepherdess and 
the boule clock we were never allowed 
to touch, but sometimes on Sunday 
afternoons we were permitted to take 
out of its glass-case the yellowed wax 
doll given to our grandmother by the 
Grand Duchess of Rhinegeld-Gétter- 
dimmerung, to whom her mother was 
lady-in-waiting.” 

Alternative treats : To play with the 
solitaire-board and marbles or to hold 
the little ivory chessmen. 

N.B.—Be very careful to relate cir- 


| cumstances in which any object was 


broken, lost or chipped by one of the 
children, together with parental re- 
actions to same, also punishment, if 
any, and of what nature. 

5.—The Garden. 

Must be a delight, a place of enchant- 
ment, a trackless jungle, a beleaguered 
city, an Indian camp, Titania’s Bower 
or Sherwood Forest, according to the 
games played there and imaginative 
capacity of narrator. 

6.—The Nurse. 

Old Hatty or dear old Esther. Here, 
as in (4), give minute description of 
her room, including all family albums 
and her work-box, which should either 
be crusted with sea-shells or have a 
picture of the Great Exhibition on the 
lid; also emery strawberry inside. 

7.—The Holidays. 

These will almost inevitably be spent 
upon a farm, in which case dwell freely 
on the dairy and bowls of wrinkling 
yellow cream, or at the sea—in which 
case relate sensations of alarm when 
beam from lighthouse entered bedroom 
window at night. But in either case 
do not omit that yellow tin bath which 
is packed upon the roof of the cab. 
N.B.—Curious fact that bath is always 
oval. Circular baths do not exist in the 
juvenile memoir. 

* # % * i 
If after receiving these hints you 
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“Iv WAS ALL VERY WELL, EpITH, PUTTING UP THESE COKERNUTS FOR THE 
FINCHES, BUT I NEVER EXPECTED TO HAVE TO KEEP ON FETCHING DOWN THE CAT.” 












































are still insufficiently supplied with 
material for a full-length book (even 
counting in the decorations and wood- 
cuts), there is always the coal-cellar, 
the potting-shed and the conservatory. 
RACHEL. 


Party for Charity. 











Miss Eva Moore has promised to 
present the prizes at the annual Bridge 
Party of the Surgical Supply Depdt, 
which provides surgical appliances at 
the lowest price possible to those 
wounded in the War, to Children’s 
Clinics, to Hospitals and the Poor. 


The Bridge Party will be at the Dor- 
chester Hotel on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, February 26th. 

he work of the Surgical Depdt is 
largely voluntary and no profits are 
made. 

Prizes will be numerous and attrac- 
tive. They include a six weeks’ cruise 
op the Amazon, an air trip to Paris, 

otographs by leading photographers, 
aes se se to leading periodicals, 
week-ends at seaside hotels, ete., ete. 

There are still a few tables left, and 
tickets can be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretaries, Surgical Supply 
Depot, I, Phillimore Gardens, Ws. 
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Going Juvenile. 





Qurre four years ago my literary 
agent kindly said, “When are you 
going to write your memoirs?” 
At this I was about as cheered as | 
was on the day when (still in my 
twenties) a girl rose up and offered me 
her seat in the bus. 
| But on thinking over the memoir 

question I am calmed, for of the books 

I take out at the circulating library a 

very fair proportion at the moment deal 

with the writers’ memories from a very 
| different angle. So I prefer to dismiss 
| the episode as a misunderstanding. | 

had, T admit, at the word “memoirs” 
at once thought of those mellow tomes, 
those ripe reflections extending over 
sixty, seventy and eighty years, that 
begin with GLapsTone and end with 
Wiper and Waistier, and which get 
called From My Box-Room Window, or 
just (sternly) My Sizty Years, or 
(datingly) Jn the Laght of Four Thrones, 
or (sprightlily) Ere Memory Fails, or 
(modestly), Kings, Statesmen and Me, 
or (compendiously), Victorian Banquet. 
But the new type of reminiscence deals 
with the first childhood of the author, 
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and, if it deals with a remorseless wealth 
of detail, at least it stops there and we 
close the book leaving the writer still 
picking buttercups in a sun-hat. 
These memoirs bear titles that are 
merely suggestive of infancy; that is 
to say, they catch all types of reader 
by refraining from calling the book 
My First Ten Years on Earth, \est he 
be antagonised by the inevitable bread- 
and-milkery of the contents. On the 
other hand, they attract the senti- 
mentalist by an advance hint of literary 
fragrance which he can take or leave :— 
Typical titles are :— 

“Daisies ON THE Lawn,” 
“Tue Larer Dots’ House,” 
“Revvctant Freer ” 

(see SHAKESPEARE) 


and =“ Morninas AT SEVEN.” 


And on the principle that nearly every- 
one thinks they can write a book, so 
(more demonstrably) they have all had 
a childhood, therefore I see a vast 
future for this type of memory, and 
some hints as to its constituent 
ingredients may be timely. 


1. If your publisher will stand for 
the expense, cause your pages to be 


“decorated” by an artist. N.B—-A 
decoration may be anything from a 
loop of plums twined with ribbon to 





a woodcut of a bucket, a spade and a | 
4 


starfish. 
2.—The Opening Phrase. Suggested 


Gambits. 


(a) ‘The sun made a pattern on | 


the nursery-floor” (here select any 
shape you like). 

(b) “In the winter the nurse gave 
us small cups of rum-and-milk for 
our colds out of blue willow ware.” 


(c) “Our house stood on the edge | 


of the town. It was tall and pillared. 
From the Tower Room we children 
could see——” N.B.—*‘squirrels in 
a pinewood,” “‘errand-boys,” ‘‘the 
carrier's cart,” ‘the Militia drilling,” 
“seagulls flying inland.” 


3.—The House. 


This is a great opportunity indeed. 
If you have nothing much to say about 
your life the house can easily be made 
to fill an entire volume. If the staircase 
twists, describe every kink and position 
of same with reference to rooms. 

The drawing-room carpet and cur- 
tains should be minutely described, 
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and if latter bear figured designs, dwell 
on whimsical fancies they aroused, 
such as goblin faces, fish in aquarium, 
etc. (‘I can see them now!”’) 

If the principal bedrooms are three 
stairs up and on the right of the cor- 
ridor and not four stairs down and on 
the left, say so, and be careful to put 
on record that the way to the billiard. 
room led through the hall and was only 
approachable by the garden if you 
turned right and entered the conserva- 
tory (which overlooked the shrubbery 
and not the lawn), 

4.—The Furniture, 

Contents of every room in house may 
be inventoried, but especial emphasis 
laid upon knick-knacks and objects 
in glass-fronted cupboards. Suggested 
Gambit : “The Sevres shepherdess and 
the boule clock we were never allowed 
to touch, but sometimes on Sunday 
afternoons we were permitted to take 
out of its glass-case the yellowed wax 
doll given to our grandmother by the 
Grand Duchess of Rhinegeld-Gétter- 
diimmerung, to whom her mother was 
lady-in-waiting.” 

Alternative treats ; To play with the 


| solitaire-board and marbles or to hold 
| the little ivory chessmen. 


N.B.—Be very careful to relate cir- 


| cumstances in which any object was 





broken, lost or chipped by one of the 
children, together with parental re- 


actions to same, also punishment, if 


any, and of what nature. 
5.—The Garden. 

Must be a delight, a place of enchant- 
ment, a trackless jungle, a beleaguered 
city, an Indian camp, Titania’s Bower 
or Sherwood Forest, according to the 
games played there and imaginative 
capacity of narrator. 

6.—The Nurse. 

Old Hatty or dear old Esther. Here, 
as in (4), give minute description of 
her room, including all family albums 
and her work-box, which should either 
be crusted with sea-shells or have a 
picture of the Great Exhibition on the 
lid; also emery strawberry inside. 

7.—The Holidays. 

These will almost inevitably be spent 
upon a farm, in which case dwell freely 
on the dairy and bowls of wrinkling 
yellow cream, or at the sea—in which 
case relate sensations of alarm when 
beam from lighthouse entered bedroom 
window at night. But in either case 
do not omit that yellow tin bath which 
is packed upon the roof of the cab. 

vB. —Curious fact that bath is always 
or Circular baths do not exist in the 
juvenile memoir. 

* # * * # 
If after receiving these hints you 
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are still insufficiently supplied with 
material for a full-length book (even 
counting in the decorations and wood- 
cuts), there is always the coal-cellar, 
the potting-shed and the conservatory. 
RACHEL. 


Party for Charity. 











Miss Eva Moore has promised to 
— the prizes at the annual Bridge 
*arty of the Surgical Supply Depdt, 
which provides surgical appliances at 
the lowest price possible to those 
wounded in the War, to Children’s 
Clinies, to Hospitals and the Poor. 


The Bridge Party will be at the Dor- 
chester Hotel on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, February 26th. 

The work of the Surgical Depot is 
largely voluntary and no profits are 
made, 

Prizes will be numerous and attrac- 
tive. They include a six weeks’ cruise 
op the Amazon, an air trip to Paris, 

otographs by leading photographers, 
Praia Bet to leading periodicals, 
week-ends at seaside hotels, ete., ete. 

There are still a few tables left, and 
tickets can be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretaries, Surgical Supply 
— 1, Phillimore Gardens, W war 
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At the Pictures. 


Inpia on CaLirornta? 


Ir a film’s merit is to be measured by 
the incapacity of the stage to deal with 
it, then The Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
ranks very high. But by other tests it is 
also marked out, for (leaving aside any 
tactical matter that might make the 














LEGS OF A BENGAL LANCER 
Lieut. McGregor 


. Gary Cooper. 

Lieut. Forsythe . . Fraxcnor Tone. 
veterans in the Service clubs exceed. 
ingly vocal) it is good not only as 
a spectacle but as a story, and its 
acting is admirable. In fact I doubt 
if we have had a better picture, and 
I should much like to know exactly 
where it was “shot.” If entirely at 
Hollywood, then Hollywood becomes 
more magical than ever. 

The programme mentions no author's 

name, merely stating that Major 
| Yeats-Brown’s famous book pro- 
| vided the idea ; but Henry Harnaway, 
_ who is given as the director, must have 
| the bouquets for getting such fine work 

out of every one. Save for one adven- 
_ turess, it is a cast wholly of men: Guy 
| STANDING, whom we see in England 
| too seldom, and AupRey Siri, as 
| the hard-bitten officers in command. 

Francnot Tone and Ricuarp Crom. 
WELL as junior newcomers to the East, 
the one sardonic and the other with 
enough of the folly of youth to supply 
the plot ; and Gary CooPErasa seasoned 
lieutenant, quick to Quixotic impulses 
outside the machine which help the 
plot too. Never have five men made 
a stronger combination. 

I was doubtful only during the scene 
of the tortures, which are rather 
muddled and seem to leave in- 
sufficiently ill effects; but in the suc- 
ceeding moments everything is made 








good, and the moving end comes all too 
soon: so moving that I am not sur- 
prised that at the first performance 
a leading West-End maker of guns, 
ashamed of his emotion, complained 
that the lights go up too soon. 


The Lives of a Bengal Lancer is at 
the Carlton. A few yards away, in The 
Gilded Lily, 1 found Ausrey Smitu 
again, this time as an English peer, and 
I am coming to the conviction that no 
picture is complete unless our honoured 
Ambassador at the Court of Holly- 
wood is in it. This film has been made 
as a frame for that very attractive 
actress with the agreeable curves and 
the soft rich voice—CLauDETTE CoL- 
BERT—to be versatile in; and, although 
one does not for a moment believe 
in it, I urge you, for her sake, to go. 
The dialogue is exceptionally crisp and 
to the point. 


Some day perhaps the cinema, when 
it touches history, will try to be exact; 
but that day has not dawned yet. In 
Farewell, for example, the Austrian film 
around the life of Cuoprn, the facts are 
treated with extreme laxity. It is true 
that the audience is warned in so many 
words that this is the case ; but I doubt 
if that carries absolution. The story, 
however, has its own interest ; it is well 
acted, and CHoprn’s music wistfully 
pervades. But Grorce Sanp? It is 
difficult to believe that she wore male 





A BAG OF NUTS AND THOU. 
Peter Dawes . 
Marilyn David . 


. Frep Macwurray. 
. CLrauperre CoLsBerrt. 


clothes quite so like a principal boy or 
that her methods of capture were so 
crude. Nor had I thought of her as so 
mondaine and so wealthy, any more 
than I had thought of Vicror Hveo, 
the great Dumas and Batzacall hurry- 
ing to the first recital of an unknown 


pianist, and all so well dressed. If 





pE Musset was there it was because 
his GgoroIe (as she is pronounced) led 
him, only to cast him adrift directly 
she heard the unknown pianist impro- 
vise on the sorrows of Poland. 

All this, in the film, is supposed to be 
in 1831, whereas it was not until 1834 
that Grorate left pz Musser, and not 
until 1832 that her Jndiana (which Cuo- 
PIN buys in a slender paper edition and 
reads in a thick bound volume) was 
published, and not till 1839 that she 
bore the composer off to the Balearic 
Isles. Similarly Liszr, who appears in 








SAYING IT WITH SOUP. 


. Marcer VaLien. 
. JEAN Servals. 


Joseph Elsner 
Frédéric Chopin. 


the film as a conspirator in GEORGTE’s 
hands, to advance CHOPIN'S career, and 
looks much his elder, was in reality a 
year younger. Does it matter? Not 
very much. But I see no good reason 
why the screen should not work as hard 
to record as to mislead. 








The best acting was that of Monsicur | 


MarceL VaLute as Joseph Elsner, 


CHoprn’s teacher and publicity agent, | 
and the device by which Cnortn affects | 
to be playing but is really using the | 


hands of another is ingeniously carried | 


E.V.L. 


out. 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 


“At Beatrice the Umfuli had reached a 
record level, and the bridge was under 20 
feet of water, while the Umfuli bridge on the 
Gatooma Road was covered to a depth of 25 
feet. Both bridges were impassable to motor 
traffic.”-—Rhodesian Paper. 





“Tea is a kind of beverage that consists 
the substance of sanitation, 
stimulation and fragrance.” 

Chinese Tea Merchant's Advt. 


We have decided to stick to cocoa. 





A certified poet from Slough, 
Whose methods of rhyming were rough, 
Retorted, “I see 
That the letters agree 
And if that’s not sufficient, I’m 
through.” 


dissolution, | 
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The Tapioca King. 


I met at Wapping, by the London 
Docks, 
In a great warehouse full of scented 
bales 
A little fellow like a hunted fox 
Who sadly told the dismalest of 
tales: 


“You wouldn't think to look at me 
That I’m a Captain of Finance— 
Not quite Napoleon, as you see— 
Yet by a most unhappy chance 
I am the Man who Cornered Tapioca. 


A City man, I earned my feed, 
As others in that busy spot, 
By buying things I did not need 
Or selling things I hadn’t got, 
Until I turned my thoughts to Tapioca. 


Far off in Eastern lands they grow 
The beastly tapioca-plant, 
And British children, as you know, 
Are made to eat it by their aunt— 
That’s what attracted me to Tapioca. 


For children always will be fed, 
I thought, as children always are ; 
Besides, | met a man who said 
That Tapioca cured catarrh— 
‘Ah, ha!’ said I ‘Ill corner Tapioca!’ 


‘Go, Broker, go!’ I ery, ‘and buy 
From Singapore to Bandikoot, 
The world-, the universe-supply 
Of leaf or berry, fruit or root, 
Or whatsoever causes Tapioca.’ 


At once the farmers of Japan 
Gave up the growth of hay and 
hops; 
The sugar-planters to a man 
Abandoned their accustomed crops 
And took to cultivating Tapioca. 


It seemed to flourish like a weed. 
Ship after ship the cargoes came— 
Far more than all the world could 
need. 
I had to buy it, all the same, 
For I was out to corner Tapioca. 


The price was up, the price was high, 
And I who caused the price to soar 
Soon found it very hard to buy— 
Still, I was sure to sell for more: 
My wife had twins; we called one 
Tapioca. 


You know how tiresome doctors are, 
And one just now expressed a 
doubt ; 
So far from finishing catarrh, 
He thought that asthma, croup 
and gout 
Were due to acids found in Tapioca. 


The parents, frightened by the price, 
The aunts, alarmed about the 
croup, 
Nourished their young on sago, rice, 
On semolina, nuts and sou 
On anything, in short, but Tapioca. 


The market dropped to three or 


our; 
From Shadwell Basin to the sea 
There’s nothing else in ship or store, 
And all of it belongs to me— 
While every tide brings in more 
Tapioca. 


I am the Tapioca King; 
You may have seen the photo- 
graphs, 
For | was really quite the thing; 
But now the fickle public laughs, 
For not a soul will touch my Tapioca. 


Still there is hope. For one fine day 
Maybe some scientific ass 
Will find that tapioca may 
Be used for making poison-gas, 
And Government will buy my Tapioca. 


Meanwhile—and thisis rather steep— 
I have brought off a little sale; 
I sold a ticket in a sweep, 
And they are sending me to jail, 
For that tpsets them more than 
Tapioca.” A. P. H. 
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THE METRE STRIDE. 
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“] AM BUYING THIS PICTURE BY INSTALMENTS, AND EACH WEEK THE ARTIST CALLS AND PAINTS IN ANOTHER FLOWEK 


FOR HALF-A-CROWN.” 








“Who is it Speaking, Please ? ” 


fl. 


(Continuing the series of articles 
started last week on the regrettable lack of 





| appreciation of human psychology dis- 


played by the compiler of the introductory 
pages of the Telephone Directory.) 

I come this week to the paragraph 
which tells subscribers just what they 
should do when answering or origin- 


_ ating calls. Here again it is apparent 





that the writer’s knowledge of human 
nature is definitely wonky. 

To begin with, he says that When 
Answering a Call from another sub- 
seriber you should “Announce your 
identity at once.” Doesn't the man know 
that it is dead against every decent 
telephoning instinct thus airily to say 
who you are without trying to find out 
—— is at the other end? Think of 
it. You may be gaily announcing your 
identity to (2) someone who aes a 
wrong number and doesn’t know you; 
(6) someone who has got a wrong 
number (the same wrong number) and 
doesn’t even want to know you; 


or (c) someone who wants to know you 
but whom you don’t want to know. 

Apart from that there is the question 
of how you are to announce yourself. 
To say (as per book) “ Brown and Co., 
Mr. John Brown speaking,” and be 
greeted with, “Come off it, Jocko, you 
big stiff! This is Puddles!” is almost 
as annoying to your ego as to say, 
“This is Jocko,” and hear a startled but 
deferential voice reply, “Quite so, Sir. 
This is Bugs’ Stores. About the bacon 
ordered yesterday .. .” 

And, lastly, many people possess 
names which, while doubtless of good 
old Anglo-Saxon derivation, are hardly 
the sort to bandy about before you 
know who you're talking to. To say, 
“Yes, Throttlebottom speaking,” and 
hear only an amused burst of silvery 
laughter followed by a click of the 
receiver hanging up is enough to send 
you into a corner biting your nails 
furiously and nursing an inferiority 
complex that would sink a battleship. 
It may even culminate in a major 
operation for removal of the telephone 
—which is bad business for the P.M.G. 
and will be entirely the fault of the 
compiler of the instructions. 





\ 


~~ 





Again the fellow comes an equally 


bad psychological purler on the in- | 





structions for Originating a Call. He | 


tells the person who is ringing up as | 


follows :— 

“If the distant subscriber does not, as 
he should do, announce his identity, say : 
‘Is that .. .?’ (giving Exchange and 
number). If the reply is in the affirma- 
tive, announce your own identity . . .” 

Well, well, well! Doubtless the man 
means to be helpful about it all, but 
the net result of his instructions to 
originators and answerers of calls is 
that fifty per cent. of peor Hg con- 
versations are apt to start like this:— 

Answer of Call (picking wp receiver). 
Hullo? 

Originator of Call. Oh, hullo? 

Ans. of C. (suspiciously). Hullo? 
Yes? 

Orig. of C. (playing it back at him). 
Yes? Hullo? 

Ans, of C. (joining battle). Who is it ? 

Orig. of C. (still giving him a chance 
to come clean). Who is that? 

Ans. of C. (playing for time). Yes, 
that’s right. 

Orig. of C. (realising that the “distant 
subscriber” does not, as he should do, 
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announce his identity in answering and 
apparently darn well isn’t going to, so 
has to concede the point). Is that Hamp- 
stead 3279? 

Ans. of C. (triumphantly, for he knows 
that the other fellow must now announce 
his identity). Yes. 

Orig. of C. (playing dirty). 
that speaking ¢ 

Ans. of C. Who are you? 

Orig. of C. (pretending not to hear). 
Who is that, did you say? 

Ans. of C. Hampstead 3279. Who 
are you! (A nasty come-back.) 

Orig. of C. I asked you first. 

Ans. of C. No, I asked you. 

Orig. of C. Well, you ought to say, 
anyway—— 


Who is 


And so on. Sometimes it all gets so 
acrimonious that the Answerer rings 
off and then the only thing left for the 
Originator to do is either to strike the 
other fellow off his telephone list or else 
to call up again a minute later with 
a false ‘Hullo, is that you, Jack? 
This is Dick. Haven't rung you up 
for ages . . 

And all of these diffic ulties, with one 
exception,* could be obviated by a 
strict rule that the originator of the call 
must at once give his name. If he 
doesn’t announce his identity first, 
then the answerer is at liberty to hang 
up at once, thus stinging the other 
chap for the fee as a warning not to 
play dirty next time. 

Failing that, I would like to sug- 
gest that additional rules be made 
about :-— 

(a) People who say, 

first.” 

(6) People who answer a call by coo- 
ing “Hullo, darling!” just to 
see what you say. 

(c) People who ring up and, on being 
told you are not in, refuse 
to give a name and ring off. 

(d) People who, when you ring up, 
insist on you giving your name 
although the person you want 
is out. 

(e) People who say, “Is that you, 
Kitty!” when you have re- 
plied in a deep masculine bass. 

(f) People who ring youwrongly and 
then say it’s your fault. 

(g) People who tell their secretaries 
to get you on the phone and 
then go off to lunch or are “‘on 
the other line.” 

(h) People who use their own tone 
of voice to say that they’re 
out. 

(i) People who ring you from a call- 
box, dragging you fruitlessly 


” 


“T asked you 





* For the one exception, see Throttlebottom 
above. 
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STUDY AT THE TATE, 


“I'M JUST LOVING THE PICTURES, 
FLOOR’S SO SLIPPERY.” 


DARLING. Iv ISN'T THAT, ONLY THE 








three times from the fireside 
to the phone, before they 
realise they haven't pressed 
Button A! 


But enough. Next week I will deal 
fully with the Instructions for the 
Automatic Telephone Service and 
will—-- 

(Erratum: Ref. the announcement in 
brackets at the head of this article—for 
“Continuing” read “Concluding.” ) 


ah. 42. 








Are You Tired of Your Mother- 
in-Law ? 

“Young couple would like to hear from 
respectable gentleman who would appreciate 
the acquaintance of their mother (genuine 
home woman, 50). Object matrimony.” 

Advt. in Canadian Paper. 





“Rosppep in a Liver, 
Loss or Kenya Orrictar’s Wire Waite 
on Voyace To ENGLAND.” 
Daily Paper. 
She should have been left in charge of 
the purser. 
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Significant Form. 


Ir is a notabie characteristic of 
modern that the general effect 
of the print on the ale often the 
most important thing about the whole 

. T remember, for instance, being 


deeply affected b —— 
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There were words, but they were only 
there to help out the a it was 
the sha really counted. 
haailae very delightful little ode 
entitled “Spring” went like this :— 





Corp 

CD 
COCO Ten 
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eeae 

COT) 

cca 
Doesn't that su 
Spring to you far 
words could? 


t the spirit of 
tter than mere 
(Far better, anyhow, 


| than the words this particular poetess 





—\ 


chose; they were singularly unfortu- 
nate, I remember.) 

The idea is not a new one, of course, 
but it never seems to have caught on 
woperly up till now, in spite of GkorGE 

EKBERT’S Easter wings and the 
Mouse’s tale in Alice in Wonderland, 
and now, we feel, is the time to exploit 
it. Now is the time to reveal the possi- 
bilities of the architecture of poetry ; to 
show that not only by its words but dl 
its form poetry can suggest anything 
from a marble to a Gothic cathedral. 
Naturally, no movement can be a 
success without an impressive name, 
so let’s christen our new school 
the “ Post-Essentialists” and get on 
with our demonstration of its potenti- 
alities. 


[Question : Why “ Post - Essenti- 
alists” ? 

Answer : Why not? Can you think 
of anything better ¢} 


Subjects should be suited to form, 
so that the words, which have still 
some ae part to pay in the 
poo ska may be more easily 

. For instance, suppose 
you wanted to write a poem in the 


shape of a wine-glass, you would choose 
an appropriately bibulous topic:— 


The Champagne 
In my glass 
Dances upwards 

And so does 
That in 
Hers. 

Is 
This 
The 
Meeting of twin souls? 


You see the idea’ Then let’s go on 
to something more difficult. You 
desire to create a poetic umbrella; the 
ideal shape floats up before your mind’s 
eye. You choose as a subject something 
to do with rain and the result is as 
follows :— 


the 
in im- 
Out men- 
sit- 
y 
of 
the 
prairie the rain is 
coming down like 
sombre lightning, 
sweeping the 
steely sky 
ceaselessly, 
beating my 
sodden 
brain 
to 
pu- 
Ip. 


I’m afraid I cheated over the handle 
and point. Hyphens shouldn’t be 
allowed really, as they spoil the look 
of things. But in the first case I 
couldn’t think of nine sufficiently small 
words, and in the second case I got 
rather interested in what I was saying. 
The latter is of course quite unforgiv- 
able. “Subject should be subjected to 
Shape!” is the war-cry of the Post- 
Essentialists. 

At this point I simply cannot resist 
showing you a Pine-Tree poem. It 
looks so impressive on paper—so 
fundamental, so stark. 


The 
Murmur 
Of the wind 
In the pine-trees 
Recalls to me the divine 
Impulses of childhood, 

And amid a symphony of piny 
Music I recollect how once I pulled 
Away my Uncle Alfred’s chair as he 
Was about to sit down (rather heavily) 








And now one word of warning. Any- 
one who considers himself a possible 
candidate for Poet Laureate must 
beware of associating himself with this 
movement as he would almost cer- 
tainly have to abandon its tenets on 
succeeding to the Laureateship. You 
see, the important thing about this 
school is that you choose your shape 
and then write your poem. But there 
are certain things upon which the 
Laureate is expected to comment if he 
does his job well, and, vast as are the 
possibilities in this form of art, he 
would find it somewhat difficult, I am 
afraid, to portray the wedding of 
Princess Marina or the Diamond 
Jubilee of the reigning monarch. 








Waves of Wonder. 





Ir you travel from Suez to Aden 

You are going from the bad to the 
worse, 

Past desolate shores that are laden 
With the blight of an infinite curse. 

"Tis a vista of Hades, an aching 
Impression of permanent grief, 

Of thirst which refuses the slaking, 
Of nights which are void of relief. 


But to-day little fishes are flying 
And the dolphins are rolling in file, 
And a sky which was lately so trying 
Is already beginning to smile. 
‘Tis an outlook which shows you how 
true is 
The opinion so often expressed— 
That the journey from Aden to Suez 
Reveals the Red Sea at its best. 


"Twas here, so I’m told by the bo’sun, 
That the waters reared upward and 
gave 
A means of escape to the Chosen 
But to PHARAOH a watery grave; 
And the seagulls which followed us 
erying 
Repeated a song as they flew 
Which suggested the screams of the 
dying 
Or the jeers of a jubilant Jew. 


But a truce to such thoughts as are 
galling 
To the memories of desperate days, 
For each London evening is calling 
More clear through the heat and the 
haze; 
And a sea which the ages have smitten 
So sorely must surely be proud 
To re-echo the voices of Britain 
And the cheers of a Twickenham 
crowd. J.M.S8. 








Warning to Horses. 
“Wanted, side-saddle habit and breeches 
for matron 6ft. 7, bust 42, waist 32; good 

eondition.”—Advt. in Periodical. 
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“ THERE! IF WE COULD GET THE LITTLE FELLOW LOOKING LIKE THIS.” 
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Letters to the Secretary of a 
Golf Club. 


Golf Club, 
Tuesday, 15th January, 1935. 

Dear Wuetk,—In reply to 
letter, I am quite certain the ay 
mittee would _ apps cal gr 
taking a pupil so as you Wi 
absolutely responsible for him. 

Hoping you will be able to find a 
suitable man, 

Yours sincerely, 


Ratru VINey. 





From the Manager, “The Daily Meteor,” 
London, E.C A. 
18/1/35. 
Dear Srr,—We are in receipt of 
your letter of the 17th inst. instructing 
us to insert the following advertise- 
ment in our issue of 23rd January, 
| 1935:— 


Golf Secretary has vacancy for Pupil; 
thorough grounding in all departments of 
Club and Course Management, Premium 
£50 per annum payable in advance. Apply 
with full particulars, credentials. bank 

| veferences, etc., to Patrick Whelk, The 
Golf Club, Roughover. 


As our terms are strictly cash, and 
so that the insertion may appear on 
the date requested, we shall be glad 
to have your remittance by return as 

| per our pro forma invoice enclosed. 
| Yours faithfully, 
for “The Daily Meteor,” 
Jackson V. Skercn. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S.1., The Cedars, Rough- 


over. 
23/1/35. 

Str,—I see in this morning’s Daily 
Meteor that you require a pupil; but 
frankly, Sir, I have never heard of 
anything so scandalous in my life. 

it is absolutely diabolical that you 
should be allowed to impose on people 
to the extent of advertising the gross 
untruth that you can teach the ins and 
outs of a job about which you know 
less than ing at all. 

Kindly note that if by any ghastly 
fluke some unsuspecting idiot comes 
forward, I consider that if you take 
his money you will brand yourself as 
a low-down swindler and an unscrupu- 
lous crook. 

Awaiting further developments with 
great interest, 

Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG ForcuRsUE. 


Seon eerertemeniinineniesstie— <nema, 





XXI. 
From Ralph eoak , Captain Roughover 


From Baldred M. Coote, Whinley 
Castle, Whinley. 
23/1/35. 


Dear Si,—Reference your ad- 
vertisement in this morning’s Daily 
Meteor. 

As my wife and I are sailing for the 
Anti on a two-years’ health-trip 
early in February, I should be glad if 
you would take my son (aged 24) as a 


ig has not been at all well lately 
(flu, jaundice and pernicious anzmia), 


and we both feel an out-of-doors life’ 


would be most beneficial to his health. 
But apart from this and the fact that 
he has harmless epileptic fits two or 
three times a month, he is quite strong 
and is singularly intelligent. 

I a letters from the boy’s old 
housemaster and from his doctor, also 
a reference from my bank. 

I would require nothing from you 
except a written and stamped agree- 
ment to say that you will take entire 
charge of B. and be responsible for him 
during the next twenty-four months 
or until such time as my wife and I 
return home. It would therefore, I 
think, be better for you if he lived in 
your own house as a P.G. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. Coore. 


From Colonel Richard Carew Wynd- 
cheater (late Chief of Staff to General 
Pung Mah Jongg, China), c/o Station 
Hotel, Pullsea. 

23/1/35. 

Sm,—I have just returned to the 

Old Country after twenty-two years in 

the Far East and should like to come 

as your pupil for a short time. As I am 
anxious to get the job of Secretary at 

Combe Puttern (which is, I understand, 

falling vacant in August) I feel that if 

I have some previous knowledge of the 

job it would be a point in my favour. 

However, I definitely refuse to pay 

the premium you ask; and when I tell 

you I was— 

(a) in the retreat from Tsingchang, 

(6) in the retreat from Chowfu, 

(c) in the retreat from Pengsien, 

(d) nearly murdered in a rickshaw 
by a lunatic near Changsa 
(1926) 

(e) runner-up in the district of Sze- 
yu Amateur Kite - Flying 
Championship, 

(f) presented with the Most Im- 
minent Star of the Order of 
the Convex Ginger Root (7th 
Class) in 1928, together with a 
tuber to same in 1933, 

you will see how repugnant it would be 

for me to have to hood over a sum of 

money, however small, in return for 
giving you (as I should be most willing 


to do) the benefit of my full and 
adventurous life. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ricwarp C. WYNDCHEATER, 
Colonel. 


From Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civil 
Service (Retd.), Old Bucks Cottage, 
Roughover. 

23rd January, 1935. 

Dear WueEtk,—I see in this a.M.’s 
Daily Meteor that you are advertising 
for a pupil. 

Now, Whelk, you may consider it 
rather strange receiving an application 
from me, but I have long felt the need 
for something to occupy my mind in 
my retirement, so that if you took me 
on you would be doing both yourself 
and myself a good turn. 

Should you agree, however, I am 
most anxious that General Forcursue, 
Admiral Sneyring-Stymie and Com- 
mander Harrington Nettle do not get 
wind of my plans for reasons which 
must be obvious to you; so perhaps 
when we are seen together we could 
pretend that I am grumbling to you 
about the state of the course or some- 
thing of that nature. 

I think your fee is excessive, but I 
would be prepared to pay £5 (five 
pounds) per annum in advance, or, if 
you would prefer it, £2 10s. half- 
yearly. 

Please reply by return. I should be 
glad to start in immediately. 

Yours sincerely, 
LionEL NuTMnc. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C8.T. 
25/1/35. 
Sir,—For all Nutmeg’s stupid cam- 
ouflage it is only too patent to me that 
you have selected him as the most 
suitable of the applicants. 
Honestly, Sir, this is the last straw. 
I thought the man had more sense. 
Assuredly a fool and his money are 
easily parted. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG ForcuRSU £. 


From Admiral Sneyring-Stymie, C.B., 

The Bents, Sine a 

Friday, 25th January, 1935. 

Srr,—I understand from the General 
that Nutmeg is now a sort of Assistant- 
Secretary. Kindly therefore hand him 
the enclosed letter. It is about the 
clock in the hall being one-and-a-half 
minutes fast yesterday. 

I hear Commander Nettle has also 
sent him a sharp note telling him to get 
busy and have the path from the back- 
door to the caddie hut properly weeded. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. Syeyrrine-StyMie. 
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From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., OST, 
26/1/35. 
Sir,—Kindly note that I have just 
written a seven-page letter to Nutmeg 
in which I have tabulated a great many 
things that must be done immediately. 
I think you had better explain to 
him that it will be to his advantage to 
have these matters attended to with- 
out delay, informing him at the same 
time of my methods in dealing with 
refractory and obstinate Golf Secre- 
taries. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE, 


From Lionel Nutmeg, M.C.S. (Retd.), 
Old Bucks Cottage, Roughover. 


28th January, 1935. 

Sir,—This will confirm my state- 
ment to you this morning that I wish 
to discontinue being your pupil. 

I find that the work is not so con- 
ducive as I imagined, and that really 
I have quite enough to do playing 
golf, ete. 

Please return my £5. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. Nurmxe. 

P.S.—I think you will admit that 
it is a bit over the odds for me to have 
to act as a buffer between yourself 
and the members whenever I am out- 
side your office, and to have to sit 
and address envelopes whenever I am 
inside it. 

Don’t forget the £5. 


From Lionel Nutmeg (address as above). 


30th January, 1935. 
Sir,—Kindly note that I am report- 


| ing you to the Committee for— 


(1) Keeping the Club Accounts in 
a slipshod manner. 

(2) Not filing your letters daily. 

(3) Leaving notices on the board 
which are out of date. 

(4) Using Club stamps for your 
private and personal corre- 
spondence and forgetting (de- 
liberately) to pay them back. 

(5) Not coming up to the Club until 
11.30 a.m. on the 26th. 

(6) Sponging for drinks in the bar 
every day before lunch. 

(7) Conniving at General Forcur- 
sue’s dog coming into the Club 
House on Monday. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. Nurmea. 

P.S.—With regard to your offensive 

letter about my £5 (five pounds), 
kindly note that I have handed the 
matter over to my solicitors. You may 
expect to hear from them shortly. 
G.C.N. 
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Little Man. “ Wor’s your ‘OBBY WHEN you 'RE aT ‘OME Like?” 
The Other. “ Krerrn’ LOVEBIRDS.” 








“Women ought to adopt a hair- 
dressing fashion which exposes both 
ears,” says a writer. This applies 
specially to teashop waitresses. 

RF 


A lecturer says that two hundred 
years ago Fleet Street was full of 
rubbish. How times change! 


x* * * 
A doctor says epidemics do not 


spread easily when the weather is cold 
and frosty. Nor does butter. 


x * * 


An archeologist says that there was a 
crude form of wireless three thousand 
years ago. Well, that would B. B.c. too. 


A comedy withdrawn from a London 
theatre was revived almost immedi- 
ately. It is rumoured that the author 
had thought of another joke. 





People in “Punch.” 





Included with the next issue wi!l be 
found a coloured cartoon of Sir James 
Jeans, F.R.S., President of the British 
Association, 1934, and author of The 
Mysterious Universe and other 
works dealing with Astronomy, Cos- 
mogony, and other problems dear to 
Mr. Punch’s heart. 
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“Hutto! Morr LUCKY PEOPLE WHO HAVE BEEN ABLE TO GET AWAY .” 








Birds Ashore and Birds Aforeshore. 


The Wild Ones. 


(Wild, Whooper, Trumpeter or Elk-Swan.) 


We are the Wild Swans, hear us far flying 
Over dark water and under dark sky, 
Brother to brother replying, replying ; 
We are the kings and as trumpets oar cry 
We from the North came when froze the green 
billows ; 
We to the North turn and sound as we go; 
We to our wharves where the stunted sea-willows 
Stir with the sap and the melt of the floe. 


We are the Elk-Swans; ours not the reaches 
Of holiday rivers and cates from the hand— 
Ours are the estuary’s ultimate beaches, 
Ours are the outposts of wet shifting sand. 


We with no fancy fowl, ducks at their drakes’ side, 


Squabble and gobble and crowd all a-nigh; 
We are no mendicant Mutes of the lakeside, 
We are the Wild Ones who sound as we fly. 


We are the Trumpeters, we are the musical, 
We the far-flying, the Sons of the Skein. 
Where the dark tides turn and, sickle on new 
sickle, 
Water rows tumble and dawn brings the rain, 
Up then we rise where the dirty seas wallow 
Soupy with sand-roil and stained by the storm; 
We are the Wild Swans, our path who shall follow 
The Bear-Ward for beacon, the Wedge for a form ¢ 


We are the Wild Ones; hear us, far flying 
Over wild water and under dark sky, 
Brother to brother replying, replying; 
We are the Princes; our bugles sound high. 

We from the North come, from frozen sea-sources ; 
Now do we turn us to whence we came forth; 
We, the white Elk-Swans, as stars in their courses 

Pass in the dawn to our nursery North. 


P. R.C. 
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THE PEPPER ORISIS. 


[A suggestion has been made that Mr. LLoyp Greorcr might be asked to join the Government.] 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 


Monday, February 11th.—Commons: 
India Bill read a second time. 








THE RED ROSE OF LANCS, 
“ Our love is like a red, red rose.” 


Mr. Creary. 


| 

| Tuesday, February 12th.—Lords;: British 
| Shipping (Assistance) Bill read a 
| second 


Commons: Unemployment Assist- 
ance (Temporary Provisions) Bill 
read a second time. 

| Wedne , February 13th.— 
Lords: Debates on Railway 
Shareholders’ Grievances 
and Export Trade, 

Commons: Unemploy- 
ment Assistance (Tempor- 
ary Provisions) Bill read a 
third time. 


Monday, February |\th.— 
Bishop’ s Avenue, East Finch- 
ley, is becoming a cracks- 
men’s paradise, In safe- 
breaking circles one loses ton 
ifoneis notseen there at least 
once a week, and it is ru- 
moured that there is now a 
regular service of private 
buses which bring the cat- 
burglars to and from their 
work. In answer to the local 
Member, Mr. Capoaan, this 
afternoon, the Homn Skork- 
TARY admitted that since 
the beginning of 1933 no 
fewer than ten houses out 
of sixty had been broken 
into, and in defence of the 
police went on to make the 
delightful remark that over 








this period no house had been entered 
more than twice. Some of the house- 
holders are in desperation flood-light- 
ing their houses, and it is feared that 
unless the underworld is quickly dis- 
couraged Bishop’s Avenue will be mis- 
taken in May  & part of the Jubilee 
celebrations, 

Mr. CiBary, the Caurcriie family’s 
little gift to Wavertree, having taken 
his Socialist seat, and Mr. SPEAKER hav- 
ing ruled that there could be only one 
division on the Second Reading (which 
meant that the Diehards in order to 
oppose the Bill had to vote for 

Labour Amendment—a_ pretty 
thought), the House settled down to a 
most interesting Indian debate, in 
which about half a full novel was 
spoken. 

The Arrornny-GENERAL opened for 
the Government with a long and 
masterly survey of the legal and 
political aspects of the Bill, He in- 
sisted that what had been said of 
Dominion status in the Montagu 
Declaration of 1917 and Lord IRwiy’s 
speech of 1919 remained just as binding 
as anything which could be inserted in 
the Bill, and refused to believe that 
absolute secession could ever be any- 
thing but an academic question. 

He was followed by Mr. Moraan 
JonEs, who turned upon Mr, CHurcHIL. 
and said that he reminded him of the 
man who made a journey from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho and fell among political 
highwaymen, Clad in the eine 8 of 
reaction, he was not likely to recover 
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THE “PAS DE DEUX.” 


{In the Division on the Government of India Bill Mr, Caurcnr. 
and Mr, Lanssuny join hands.} 
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his political faith in Bournemouth, 
where there was no political creche 
but only a crematorium. Having 





Labour! Could | and thou with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bite—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to our Heart's Desire! 
Oman KaarrdAm (Revised Edition). 


Mr. Greenwoop. 


finished with poor Mr. Cavromi., Mr. 
JoNnES protested vehemently against 
British racial snobbery and the fact 
that in six days’ debate the 
Government speakers had 
ignored the Labour case and 
concentrated only on their 
Conservative friends. It was 
rather sickening of them. 

Then came the elder Foor 
to reprove the Labour Party 
for previously accepting the 
three main principles of the 
scheme which they now op- 
posed, And then Mr. Cxur- 
CHILL. 

No one could deny that he 
was in very good order. The 
coun was being edged, 
shoved, wheedled and drawn 
into a position to which the 
Conservative Party, if it had 
ever been asked, would never 
have committed itself, Once 
it got the chance the new 
Indian Parliament would 
attack the safeguards by 
maltreating trade. Lanca- 
shire would be tortured. (Did 
one notice Mr, CLEARY smile 
about here ?) 

After Lord Eustace 
Percy had pleaded that in- 
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dustrialisation was necessary to India 
as an alternative to migration, and 
Mr. Lanspury had made the odd 
suggestion that the Government should 
withdraw the Bill and send out a small 
Commission to confer with British 
Indians on the spot, Mr. BaLpwin 
wound up the debate and announced 
that the Government were allocating 
thirty days to the Committee stage of 
the Bill. In the course of his speech 
he expressed. his delight that Mr. 
CHURCHILL and Mr. Lanspury should 
enter the same Lobby, his conviction 
that only Indians could deal with their 
own deep-seated problems, and his con- 
fidence that Federation would give the 
Provinces security. The Bill was then 
given a Second Reading by 271 votes. 


Tramps in the Upper House. 


Twesday, February 12th.—In the 
Lords the debate on the Shipping 
Assistance Bill took much the same 
course as in the Commons. ing as 
an owner, Lord Essenpon declared his 
hatred of tramp subsidies but warmly 
supported the Bill. He looked forward, 
or cancelling of subsidies which alone 
could bring back health to shipping. 

It was not isi that Mr. 
Arraur GREENWOOD should take ad- 


vantage of the Second Reading debate 
of the temporary Unemployment As- 
sistance Bill to pour out the vials of his 
scorn once more upon the Govern- 
ment, but the vials are now very 
empty. He made no charge against 
the Board, but painted the Govern- 
ment as a most frightful set of scally- 
wags, describing the P.M. as hiding 
behind the skirts of his new supporters 
just as Lovts XVL. hid behind those of 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Taking the Chair in the Commons is 
like goal-keeping ; nothing may happen 
for a long time, but at any moment 
a desperate bombardment may begin. 
Even thirty winks are out of the 
question. To-day Captain Bourne had 
suddenly to decide whether it was 
permissible for Captain BaLrour to 
criticise Lord Rusucuirre, seeing that 
his salary came on the Consolidated 
Fund. After eight other Members had 
chipped in, it was decided that Captain 
Ba.LFour could deliver only a general 
criticism of the whole Board; which he 
did. On occasions like this the Com- 
mons is at its happiest. 

Mr. StaNLey wound up the debate 
with a handsome admission of error 
and an assurance that investigation 
would be immediate. 

Wednesday, February 13th.—Lord 





~. 


MONKSWELL is of the opinion that 
British railways are so much in the 
grip of the unions that nobody listens 
to the grievances of the shareholders, 
to whom the railways happen to be- 
long. To-day in the Upper House he 


complained that the wages of railway | 
workers were excessive, and asked if | 





new powers of inquiry might be given | 
to shareholders ; but Lord TEMPLEMORE | 
for the Government thought that rail- | 
way shareholders were in as good a | 
position as those of other companies, | 
and Lord Daryneron pointed out | 
that the British Railway Stockholders | 


Union already existed. 


There can no longer be any doubt 
that Mr. Horg-BrLtsHa cares some- | 
thing more than a hoot, for at Question. | 
time he announced that he would con- | 


sider local schemes for 24-hour zones 
of silence even in London. 
After a more friendly debate than 


yesterday's the new Unemployment | 


Bill was read a third time. 





Our Back-Bencu WuHo’s Wuo. 
Whenever MacquistTEen 
Cries ** Listen,” 
He means that the heads of 
distilleries 
Remain in the Treasury's pillories. 
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Euclid and Song. 


I nave forgotten—gladly be it stated— 

All that of old was rammed into my head; 
My zeal for x was long ago deflated, 

I have no languages, alive or dead; 
Only, of all that my scholastic mother* 

Gave me of lore, this one clear truth abides :— 
Similar triangles are to one another 

In the duplicate ratio of their homologous sides. 


Where are the facts our sires were wont to swallow 
So stoutly and so blindly, yesteryear? 
If scientific, Science knocks them hollow; 
If in th’ artistic line, the young men jeer. 
This only stands above the general smother, 
This, that not e’en the brainiest youth derides :— 
Similar triangles are to one another 
In the duplicate ratio of their homologous sides. 


The music of to-day is harsh and broken; 
It is the boast of poets to be stark ; 
But here—at least, if reasonably spoken— 
Lives a pure song that none may fail to mark; 
Let the schools clash, let one denounce the other 
With all the wealth that Billingsgate provides; 
Similar triangles are to one another 
In the duplicate ratio of their homologous sides. 


Oh flawless phrase! Oh pure and perfect jingle! 
Oh gift, that might have cheered e’en him of Uz, 
Where music, poesie and truth commingle, 
Does it not soothe the soul? I'll say it does. 
Here there is calm, my sister; and, my brother, 
Take heart and sing, whatever ill betides:— 
Similar triangles are to one another 
In the duplicate ratio of their homologous sides. 
Dum-Dum. 


* Alma mater, of course. 
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Country Magnate. “I 44> THOUGHT OF CALLING ON ‘EM, BUT THEY "VE ONLY BEEN IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD SIX YEARS. 


Bit TOO SOON, ISN'T rT?” 
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At the Play. 


“Tue Two Saernerps” anp 
“Hirroitytvs” (OLp Vic). 


Tue fare now provided at the Old 
Vic is a remarkably mixed dish. The 
interval which separates the 
first play, The Two Shep- 
herds, from the second, the 
Hippolytus of Evnirtpes, 
may be ten minutes, but it 
is also more than ten cen- 
turies, and indeed has to 
stand for the whole gulf be- 
tween B.C, and A.D, 

The Two Shepherds, by 
Grecorto and Marta Mar- 
TINez SreRRA, is not only 
an excellent representative 
of the Srerra plays—quiet, 
natural, colourful —but holds 
the attention because, for all 
its easy realism, its moments 
have been cunningly chosen. 
The story is very simple— 
the dismissal of the twoshep- 
herds, the priest and the 
doctor of a Spanish village 
after a lifetime of work. The 
priest, Don Antonio, has 
failed isi a dogmatic theology 
examination; the doctor is being re- 
placed by a young man with more im- 
pressive paper qualifications. We who 
watch them at their work, doing 
admirably by virtue of common-sense 
and good feeling, know 








being preferred to sub- 
stance when they are 
uprooted and displaced. 

But the play does not 
really need their effici- 
ency, for its concern is 
with the way they bear 
themselves, and in par- 
ticular with Don Antonio 
(Mr. MonLanpGRAHAM). 
Readers of WiILLa 
CaTHEr’s Death Comes 
for the Archbishop will 
find much in this per- 
formance to remind 
them of that remarkable 
book. There is the same 
transfiguring of common 
events and homely 
people by the intensity 
of religious faith, shown 
rather than stated. All 
the detail is finished, as in good wood- 
carving, and all the characters of the 
village, particularly the new priest 
(Mr. ALAN Wess), with his fine speak- 
ing, and the old priest's sister (Miss 
Evsre Frencn), are shown in the round. 
We know all about them in the course 
of an hour. 


N\ 








Dona Paquita . 
Juanillo 


that in fact shadow is | We 


From this warm humanity, placed in 
the heart of Christian Europe, and deal- 
ingwith a recurring poignant situation— 
the displacement of faithful servants, 
we pass to the strong and vile passions 
of the gods of Ancient Greece. The pros- 
pect that looked so fair.at the end of 





STUDY IN EXPRESSION, 
Tue New Prrest’s First Sermon. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream, of hap- 
piness for the genial Theseus, Duke of 
Athens, and Hippolyte his Amazon 
Queen, was, alas! a delusive one. 
EvRIPIDES, interpreted in the high 


Pama 











eae 
Phaedra . . 





A 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFULLY MISERABLE. 


. Miss Evetyn Hau. 
. Miss Mary Newcomne, 


melodious lines of Gitpert Murray, 
shows Aphrodite, like the Demon Rat 
#@ the beginning of the pantomime, 

lanning disaster for the house of 

heseus, being piqued at the devotion 
to Artemis shown by Hippolytus; the 
son of Theseus and the now dead 


Hippolyte. No good fairy intervenes— 


. Miss Evsre Frencu. 
Mr. RayMOND JOHNSON, 






vided by fog settling down over Blooms- 


indeed when the grief and slaughter are 
complete Artemis herself appears and 
explains that the gods never interfere 
with one another én their treatment of 
mortals. Professional etiquette or 
caste-feeling is too strong, although 
later vengeance in some other con- 
nection and as opportunity 
serves, can and will 
Human beings, quite aware 
that they are but sport for 
the gods, must nevertheless 
endure it; and the tragedy 
is unrelieved, for there is no 
value in their suffering. Only 
there are worse things than 
pain and death—in particu- 
lar, shame. 

Miss Mary NEwcomBE as 
Phaedra the Queen gives a 
superb performance, sug- 
gesting through her growing 
agony of mind a wild bitter 
spirit that becomes more 
marked and prepares us for 





spurns herlove. Mr. Maurice 
Evans as Hippolytus has 
some grand things to say 
about women in general 
and the harm they do, and 
says them with a sweep and vigour 
that fill the stage with a wind of 





be taken. | 





the horrible revenge she | 
takes on the stepson who 


strong vitality. Mr. Soragr as Theseus, | 
grave and more like a high priest than | 


the Athenian King, is a monument of 


statuesque implacability. | 
TheChorus, whoought | 


to have told all they 
knew, the old Nurse who 


a fi’ said too much, alike | 
! 


know that there is no | 


thwarting the gods. 


like Poseidon is 


in angry haste. ‘‘ The 
two goddesses,” says 
Professor GILBERT Mur- 
RAY in a foot-note, ‘are 
treated as things in- 
human and pitiless, 


nature come to life.” 


of them very much like 
women, though that 
after all is one way of 
being a force of nature. Db. W. 


“Ar 8 a.m.” (Empassy). 


This is a serious play about capital 
punishment, but mercifully it is neither 
one of those roaring psychological 
farees in which the sole action is pro- 


Even a friendly fellow | 


much too blunderingly | 
prompt to carry out irre- | 
vocable requests made | 


rather like forces of | 


but in fact theyare both | 
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| the more cowardly alternative of 
| a life-sentence ? 
i 


| by doing this you rid your mind 
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bury nor the kind of entertainment in 
which the stage is lent for the evening 
to an academic debating society. 

Although its distinguished author, 
Mr. Jan Fapricivus, the Dutch play- 
wright, is sincerely moved by the 
problem presented to civilisa- 
tion by the murderer, he has 
subordinated his propaganda to 
his story, and the result is a dis- 
tinctly good play. 

It is easiest to think clearly 
about capital punishment if you 
postulate a particularly brutal 
murderer for whom there is ab- 
solutely nothing to be said, for 


of all sentiment and come down 
to the bare bones of the matter 
t.e., Have we the right to defend 
ourselves against an unmitigated 
nuisance by simply getting rid 
of it? And have we the right to 
fall back on what seems in some 
ways the crueller and certainly 


Naturally this method, ideal 
for the sake of argument, doesn't 
recommend itself to a dramatist 
who cares for his play. Brutes 
are not much good as heroes; 
and Mr. Fapricivs has chosen 
the case of an entirely uncriminal 
young Englishman condemned 


| to death for the murder of one of his 


| wife’s lovers. 


At the trial Drummond 
Osborne, through a chivalrous feeling 


| which persisted for his wife, had 
| pleaded Not Guilty, but the confident 





evidence of two policemen had swayed 
the jury against him. 

When we first see him, the day before 
the execution, he is too wretched about 
the failure of his marriage to be any- 
thing but stoical about his end, and is 
concerned chiefly with the ghastliness 
of the job which confronts his good 
friends The Chaplain, The Doctor and 
The Governor. These characters are 
drawn with extraordinary perception 
and are beautifully acted. They behave 
exactly as we should expect them to 
behave, as we feel that in the same 
shoes we ourselves should behave, they 
say exactly what we should expect 
them to say, and this is a remarkable 
feat for a foreigner writing for the first 
time in English, even if, as I under- 
stand, his idiom has been tightened up 
by Mr. W. A. Dartrneton, 

The Governor, Major Bradley, begins 
by regarding the execution—his first— 
in the way that a soldier would, as an 
unpleasant duty ; the Doctor, a balanced 
fellow, hates capital punishment and 
holds the view that, if one person and 
not a group were made responsible for 


it, abolition would come quickly; the 








Paul Mainwaring . . 
Major Bradley 


Chaplain is young and brave and is 
wearing himself to bits trying to keep 


Osborne cheerful. Under the veneer of 


discipline the nervous tension amongst 
these men is increasing visibly as every 




















her son whom, her lover dying, she had 
handed over to rich foster-parents (long 
before her marriage to the Governor) 
and had not seen since. This sub-plot, 
which might have been so irrelevantly 
melodramatic, is woven seam- 
leasly into the piece and gives 
Miss Marva VANNE an oppor- 
tunity for a performance in the 
first class. It is difficult to de- 
scribe in words how good she is, 
how restrained, how moving, as 
she conveys with what enormous 
courage Mrs. Bradley, her secret 
still undiscovered, faces that last 
day. Her visit to the cell is ex- 
quisitely acted, no conventional 
tragic gestures, no hysteria, just 
a quiet little woman in agony, 
completely real. The play could 
equally well have been called 
Mrs. Bradley's Trial. 

It is not until within a few 
minutes of the execution that 
































AT SEVEN FORTY-FIVE A.M, 
EARLY-MORNING SUSTENANCE. 


minute brings less hope of a reprieve. 
But there is an even more important 
reaction, for the Governor's wife has 
discovered that the condemned man is 


/ 


| 


if 


Qu 


Ht. 


HAPPY END TO 
OF 


} 


THE 
A DISMAL 
Drummond Osborne . 
Julia Bradley 


BEGINNING 
DAY. 

Sm Basi Bartierr. 
. Mess Marpa VANNeE. 


. Mr. Dovaras Buraipar. 
. Me. Wynpram Govpre, 


she tells her husband the truth, 
and by then the humanitarian 
has beaten the soldier and he 
has resigned rather than go on. 
A reprieve comes at the last 
moment, one of the policemen 
having been struck by doubt, 
and Osborne is released, 

I thought the only false note 
was the incursion of the trivial 
foster-mother, much less resigned 
to the dent in the family escutcheon 
than to the boy’s death. Mr.WynpHamM 
Goxptr’s Governor, Mr. Evan THomas’s 
Doctor and Mr. ALEXANDER ARCH- 
DALE’s Chaplain were, each in his con- 
trasted way, admirable—how refreshing 
to find a sound parson on the stage 
without a hint of farce! Sir Basr. Barr. 
LETT cleverly suggested what Osborne 





was going through; Mr. Dovatas Bur. | 


BipGR’s Civil Servant 
Mr. AntHony SHaw’s 
Sheriff, Mr. Pav Farrety’s Irish 
Foreman and Miss Surrury Bax's 
Society dumb-bell with both feet on 
the charity-committee ladder supply 
plenty of light relief. 

Westward bound, with the same 
crew? I think I should bet on it. 

Eric, 


was lifelike; 
“g” dropping 





“Briwwiant Speeracies ror Kino's 
JUBILEE.” 
Newspaper Headline, 
With silver rims? 





“ During the evening Mra, —-—~ adcreased 
them on ‘What the National Government 
has done,’ showing that the financial position 
to-day was second to none. The balance-sheet 
showed a credit balance of 198. 7d.” 

Report of Social Club's Meeting. 


We must congratulate the CHANCELLOR 
or THE Exceequer on a Budget fore- 
cast of such unusual precision. 
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The Beginner’s Guide to 
Ski-ing. 

i 

Ski Jumping.—Ski jumpers are a 
race . They take re — of 
leaps into space as parachutists, only 
they do it withou on, eacipeoa They 
have rubber joints no nerves, and 
they are capa ng OE nful 
consequences ‘law of gravity. 

When some of these strange crea- 
tures feel wild impulses stirring in their 
blood y vee repair to the very highest 
and steepest mountain they can find. 
Some ipitous slope almost indis- 
tinguishable from the perpendicular is 
what delights them most. In the middle 
of this slope they build | Tea 
a horizontal platform | 
and also a stand for the 
judges, who fill in the) 
pauses in the proceed- | 
ings by singing part-| @ 
songs with yodel chor-) | 
uses for the spectators’ | 
entertainment. 

Then the jumpers 
whizz down the moun- 
tain at four hundred 
m.p.h. (or forty, I forget 
which) and ricochet off) , 
the platform into space 
They hit the mountain- | 
side again about a hun- | 
dred yards furtherdown | 
and (frequently) lose their | 
balance and go rolling 
and spinning over and 
over at fifty (or five hun- 
dred) m.p.h. for another 
quarter-of-a-mile or so. 
(See diagram.) \ 

All this being so, if you really want to 
commit suicide ski-jumping is perhaps 
as sound a method as any other. And 
if this is eng clear I will now give 
you your first lesson in the art. Not 
that I have ever done any ski-jumping 
myself, nor intend to, for if 1 ever do 
decide to throw myself down from a 
great height I won't go to the trouble 
and expense of first strapping skis to 
my feet. 

Perhaps our best plan is to follow 
Major Boldie when he off on one 
of those mysterious solitary pilgrim- 
ages he makes to the deserted fields at 
the back of the Egwite Farm. 

Alone and unobserved (except by us) 
the Major laboriously builds himself a 
small snow platform on the side of a 
steepish _— He pats it and smooths 
its sides and top, puts on an inch to its 

ight here, takes off two inches there, 
as loth to declare his task com- 
pleted. 


over it for several minutes like an 





XY 


artist over his chef-d’@uvre or some 
eccentric over the tomb of his choice. 
Then slowly, very slowly, he climbs the 
slope above and, keeping his eyes off 
the platform below, he gazes about the 
snowy valley around him. Then, and 
still slowly, very, very slowly, he straps 
on his skis, plants his stick in the snow 
and puts his glasses and his cigarette- 
case Ga them. (Please make a note 
of these preparations.) Then he takes 
out his flask. Is he going to leave that 
too? Yes, but not all of it, 

Now he is almost ready and is feeling 
for his handkerchief. Look, he’s off! 
He’s actually off! He was standing on 
more of a slope than he realised and 
gravity brought his indecision to an 
end. He is gathering speed rapidly and 










Doctor, “Ll’m sorry | CAN'T PAY MY BILL THIS WEEK, BUT I 'vE 
PUT TWELVE OF THE VILLAGERS ON A FISH DIET.” 


in another ten yards he will be on to 
the platform and shoot off it into the 


n y 








air— No, he won't; he’s missed it. 
He must have got into a rut or some- 
thing and has passed it by on his left. 


ee 


Now isn’t that bad luck? You see, 
there is a great deal more in this sport 
than meets the eye. He is turning at 
the bottom of the slope and will have 
to climb all the way up again. 

Up he comes now, carrying his skis 
on his shoulder. He stops again at the 
little snow platform to pat its top and 
smooth its sides once more. Now he is 
adding an inch to its height. No, I'm 
wrong; he’s taking off an inch. No, 
I’m still wrong; he’s taking off three 
inches. 

When he reaches the top he slowly 
straps on his skis. Slowly, very, very 
slowly. Then he picks up his glasses, 
polishes them and puts them back 
down. Then he picks up his flask, 
screws it up tightly again and puts that 
—————" back. Then he faces 
‘down the slope and you 


through the keen moun- 
itain air. 
jing, isn’tit? In another 


off. 
| Look, he’s stooped 
\down to adjust his lace! 


|No, I’m wrong; he’s 


| IT mstill wrong; he ’stak- 
ling off hisskis——— He's 
| taken them right off, and 
snow he has put them on 
his shoulder. He picks 


'grasps his stick and sets 
‘off walking down the 
jroad to the village. 

And if you take my advice about 
ski-jumping you will follow in his 
footsteps, 





The Sand Cure. 


(Ciarn, Countess of Cowxiry, con- 
tributes to “The Evening News” a most 
interesting account of her recent six- 
weeks’ tour in the Sahara, which she 
recommends as a cure for victims of 
nerves.) 


WHEN the chariot of Progress— 

Less an angel than an ogress— 
Wildly jolts and swerves, 

What a blessing to the ailing 

‘Tis to find a never-failing 
Remedy for nerves! 


So | read with jubilation 

Lady Cow .ey’s brisk narration 
Of her recent trip 

In a car, but often choosing 

To embark on spells of cruising 
In the desert ship. 





can almost feel him brac- | 
| ing his limbs forthe swift | 
| steep run down and the | 
jbreath-taking flight | 


This is thrill. | 


three seconds he'll be | 


jadjusting his skis. No, | 


‘up his glasses, his cigar- | 
lette-case and his flask, | 
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Far from Pacts and Pools of Pepper 
On her camel, a high-stepper, 
For the Atlas bound, 
In “immensity and stillness” 
Cure for every nervous illness 
She has sought and found. 


There she met with cordial greeting 

(Though devoid of central heating) 
At well-found hotels— 

Natives all with friendly faces, 

Resting-places at oases, 





| Pamela. 
, to make quite sure. 


Water at the wells. 


By this comforting recital 
From the wearer of a title 
Heartened and beguiled, 
Quitting my abode suburban, 
I intend to don the turban 
And explore the Wild. 


So I’m planning with Dr Lara 

(Istpor®) and Turpa Bara, 
First and greatest vamp, 

Underneath a deodara 

Somewhere in the vast Sahara 
Shortly to encamp. 


Failing them, with Punch and 
Toby 

And, if possible, Grorck Rosey 
To the barren wastes of Gobi 

I shall fly (express) 
Primed with all the latest dodges 
For erecting Sandy Lodges 

In the wilderness. C. L. G. 








Two Tables of Bridge. 





“Tr’sashame,” Pamela said, “letting 
us down at the last moment. Six is 
going to be awful.” 

I had been under the impression that 
eight were going to be pretty bad. 

‘We could cut out,” I suggested. 

Pamela shook her head. “They 
loathe cutting out. Perhaps the 
Harpers are free. I'll ask them.” 

The Harpers were delighted. 

“The Harpers, the Merrimans, Maud 
Soames and the Major and us,” said 
She added up on her fingers 

‘Two tables!” 
erriman rang up shortly 


Mrs. 


| before lunch, said young John was 


sickening, and rang off. 

“Pamela,” I said, “young John 
Merriman is sickening. I have long 
thought so and now his own mother 
admits it.” 

“Oh, damn!" said Pamela. “It’s 
measles of course, and they can’t come, 
and we're back to six again.” 

I suggested that the Tait-Bronsons 
would probably be delighted. 

“We don’t really know them well 
enough,” she objected. ‘Not at the 





last minute like this. I shall ring up 


Lees m= 


IF oe 
See 


‘ * , 
™ } 






THE HEIR TO THE HARDCASH MILLIONS JOINS IN THE FUN OF 
THE FATR., 








Maud Soames and explain, and ask her 
and the Major for Tuesday.” 

“Capital!” I said. “I shall look 
forward to Tuesday.” 

Maud Soames and the Major were 
delighted. 

“So that’s all right,” Pamela said— 
‘just the Harpers and ourselves. One 
table! Perhaps it’s all for the best.” 

When Mrs, Harpér rang up I told 
her at once that I was sorry to hear it. 
“Lumbago,” she said. “It catches 
him.” 

I broke the news. ‘‘ Pamela,” I said, 
“Harper has lumbago which catches 
him.” 





“Oh, well,” she said. “You and I 


will play cribbage,” 
I was delighted. 





“Among the terriers Cairns seem to be 
making the greatest strides."——Datly Paper. 
With those funny little legs, too! 


** Lot the cat out of the bag,’ 

You know the expression, but do you know 
the meaning of it? 

Once upon a time, long long ago, when 
countryfolk were accustomed to take a suck. 
ling pig for sale to market in a bag, the pig 
sometimes really contained @ cat.” 

Canadian Paper. 
If each cat had seven kits, how many 
were going to St. Ives? 
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A Municipal Fairy-Tale. 


THERE was once a very small town- 
councillor who lived alone with his 
mother in the big house behind the 
gasworks. He was called Councillor 
Fred Sprout, and every day he used to 
put on his second-best bowler-hat and 
catch the tram to 8 t's Dyeworks, 
which his father built by the side 
of the main road next to the slag-heap. 
But one day he put on his best bowler- 
hat and, when he had finished his 
breakfast, he put on his best black coat 
too and the overcoat with the velvet 
collar which his mother had given him 
for his birthday. 

“ And where are you off to to-day, so 
fine and ?” asked his mother. 

“T am off to the Council-meeting. 
Mother,” he said; “and I am going to 

pose that a band-stand be built in 
Clump Park of which this city may be 
justly , and I have the plans in 
my little black bag.” 

And with these words he set off 
down the street to catch the tram for 
the Town Hall. As he passed the neigh- 
bours came to their garden-gates and 
asked: ‘Where are you off to to-day, 
Councillor Fred, in your best bowler- 
hat?’’ And to everyone he answered, 
“I am going to propose that a band- 
stand be built in Clamp Park of which 
this city may be justly proud, and I 
have the plans in my little black bag.” 

But all the people shook their heads 
and said, “Alderman Smith of the 
Parks Committee will never allow that, 
Councillor Fred. Music gives him in- 

digestion and he says that brass bands 
only encourage war.” 

But Councillor Fred was not dis- 
mayed by these dismal stories and he 
went on with a light heart to the tram- 


stop. 

When he got there he found that 
thero was a big crowd of people all 
waiting to catch the tram to the Town 
Hall. He was just about to tell them 
about the splendid idea which he had 
had when at the back of the crowd he 
saw a little old commercial travel- 
ler hobbling about on a stick, and every 
time a tram sto all the le 
made oh each oe to it and the 
poor little old man was swept aside. 

“Good-morning to you, old man,” 
said Councillor “Let me help 
you on your way.” 

“Oh, Sir,” cried the little old 
commercial traveller, “you have a 
kind heart. Come what may, I must 
get this day to the Town Hall, for some- 
one is to that a band-stand be 
built ~d —_ Park of oe this city 
may proud, and I must be 
there to him.” 





At that Councillor Fred swelled with 
pride, so much that he nearly burst his 
new overcoat with the velvet collar. 
He called out in a loud — ie 
people who were waiting for the : 
‘Tam Councillor Fred Sprout and I am 
going to the Town Hall to propose that 
a band-stand be built in Clump Park 
of which this city may be justly proud. 
Make way there for me and my friend.” 

And on hearing these words all the 
people stood aside very respectfully and 
helped Councillor Fred and the little 
old man to climb on to the next tram. 

“T knew you had a kind heart,” 
cried the little commercial traveller 
when they had seated themselves on 
top of the tram, “and now I know that 
you are a brave and public-spirited 
town-councillor as well.” 

But Councillor Fred only sighed and 
shook his head. For he was beginning 
to think of what the neighbours had said 
about Alderman Smith that morning. 

“No,” he said at length, “I shall 
never get a band-stand of which this 

city may be justly proud. Music gives 
Alderman Smith indigestion and he 
says that brass bands only encourage 
war.” 

“Have no fear, young Sir,” cried the 
little old man. * You have befriended 
me and now it is my turn to help you. 
I may be poor and old, but I can still 
work a spell on Alderman Smith. And 
as a token of my powers I will give you 
now the first of my magic charms,” 
and with these words the little old man 
handed Councillor Fred a small flask 
bearing’a mysterious inscription :— 


“The magic cure for stomach ills 
Are Jones's Indigestion Pills.” 


“Oh, Sir,” said Councillor Fred, “1 
am indeed grateful, but I am afraid 
that Alderman Smith will still say that 
brass bands encourage war.” 

But already the little old man was 
hobbling off the tram as fast as his poor 
old legs would carry him, and Councillor 
Fred went on, feeling more disheartened 
than ever, for he could think of no way 
by which the little old man could make 
Alderman Smith allow a brass band to 
play in Clump Park. 

And when he got inside the Town 
Hall and found the Town Council just 
sitting down to the council lunch his 
heart grew heavier still. For there was 
Alderman Smith just about to start on 
a plateful of cold lobster, and there was a 
band at the far end of the room waiting 
to py as soon as the lunch was over. 

y this time Councillor Fred was so 
dispirited that he could manage no 
more than one plateful of lobster. And 
he nearly had to refuse the cold turkey 
altogether ; and when the suet-pudding 
and treacle came round he had te give 





N 


‘ 
~\ 


up after the second helping, although he 
had been looking forward to it all the 
month. 

At last the lunch was over and the 
band started to play. Almost at the 
first note Alderman Smith began to 
twitch in his chair, and Councillor Fred 
bethought him of the magic bottle. 

No sooner had he handed it over 
and Alderman Smith had swallowed 
the first of the magic tablets than a 
great change came over him. He leant 
back in his chair with a smile on his 
face and even began to drum on the 
floor with his feet. ‘“Ah!” he said at 
last, ‘I am not saying but that there’s 
not something in this here music, as 
they call it. But, mind you,” he went 
on with his brows darkening, “it en- 
courages war, and that’s the truth of it.” 

But at that moment the door opened 
and a messenger came in with a big 
envelope which he handed to Alderman 
Smith. Alderman Smith opened it and 
a pleased smile came over his face. 
“See here, Gents,” he said, “they've 
given me an honorary commission in 
the Volunteer Military Brass Bands 
Association, and they want me to take 
the march-past come Saturday.” 

Now there was very great surprise 
among the other town-councillors when 
they heard this, but Councillor Fred 
thought of what the little old man had 
told him and how everything he had 
said was coming true. 

And it was a with a light heart in 
the Council Chamber that afternoon 
that Councillor Fred began to propose 
“That a band-stand be built in Clump 
Park of which this city may be justly 
proud.” He spoke of the ’ealth and 
comfort of the citizens which would 
thus be assured. And he spoke of the 
hartistic himpetus which would be 
given to the city by this means. And 
Alderman Smith said that music was an 
enjoyable ‘obby for a public man. But 
most of all, he said that the band- 
stand would encourage young chaps to 
join the Volunteer Military Brass Bands 
Association what was needed for the 
defence of our country and in which he 
himself held an honorary commission. 

And then all the town-councillors 
started shouting out that they must 
at once have a band-stand in Clump 
Park of which this city may be justly 
proud, and the sooner they had it the 
better. And Councillor Fred went home 
rejoicing to the big house behind the 
gasworks. But he wondered very much 
who the little old man was and why 
he had helped him in this wonderful 
fashion. 


A month went by and Councillor 
Fred again put on his best bowler-hat 
and went down to breakfast. “And 
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“SEEN ANYTHING OF THE SMITHERS LATELY?” 
“No, I HAVEN'T, NOT FOR YEARS. YOU SEE, THEY WENT INTO CONTRACT AND WE STAYED IN AUCTION.” 





























where are you off to to-day, so fine and 


| grand?” asked his mother. 








““T am off to Clump Park, Mother,” 


| he answered, ‘‘to open a band-stand of 


which this city may be justly proud.” 
And when he got to Clump Park 
Councillor Fred’s heart swelled fit to 


| burst, for there was the Lord Mayor in 


his robes, and there were all the other 
town-councillors, and there was Alder- 
man Smith in the uniform of the 
Volunteer Brass Bands Association, 
and there was a brass band waiting to 
play in the new band-stand. And at 
that moment Councillor Fred saw 
again the little old commercial trav- 


eller. He was dressed in a splendid 
uniform and was talking to the Lord 
Mayor himself. 

Just then the little old commercial 
traveller turned and saw him. 

“Who are you, kind Sir?” asked 
Councillor Fred, ‘and why have you 
given your help to a poor—though 
honest—town-councillor ?”’ 

“T am the honorary Colonel of the 
Volunteer Military Brass Bands Asso- 
ciation,” replied the little old com- 
mercial traveller, ‘and I helped you 
because you have a kind heart.” 

“Ah!” eried Councillor Fred, “who 
could have thought that such great 


things could have come out of one | 


simple act of kindness?” 

“Come,” said the little old com- 
mercial traveller, taking his arm, “ you 
are not the only one to rejoice on this 
great day. My brother in the building 
trade has already advanced me ten 
per cent. of the profits he hopes to 
make out of the band-stand.” And 
together they turned towards the 
sumptuous refreshment-tent. 

But Alderman Smith had come 
without the magic cure, and when the 
brass band began to play he felt so ill 
that he had to leave without having 
any of the lobster patties. H.W. M. 
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The Journalist, “On, yes, |'Ve HAD THE GLOVES ON SEVERAL TIMES IN MY YOUTH, BUT NOT AS A PROFESSIONAL.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


A Reviewer Sees Life. 

THERE is, I note, an increasingly vivid dissatisfaction 
| with commercialised art. A distinguised American novelist 
has just announced his intention of turning reporter; and 
now comes Mr. Desmonp MacCarruy protesting his 
willingness “to live with a packed bag ready to dart to 
the scene of any crisis.” Moreover the actual reporting 
enshrined among his latest essays is so extraordinarily 
good that you cannot help wishing him a long run as 
our English Osrett1 with a thousand Cose Viste to his 
eredit. Meanwhile the reader of Experience (PUTNAM, 
7/6) should begin with the burgling of the chateau of 
Montdidier. For in all these War memories Mr. Mac- 
CarTuy exhibits the quality he prized most in Oscar 
WiLpk’s conversation: the power to keep modulating into 
a lighter key and out of it again. He is excellent company 
and his intellectual courage leaves a definite impression. 
He dislikes the crushing of the under-dog—F. E. Sarr hec- 
toring CASEMENT or an English mob baiting an ex-Service- 
man who left his bus running during the “ silence.” He can 
of course fall below an occasion. He has not said the last 
word about “Cats,” “ Eating ” or “Obscene Books.” But 
why should so chivalrous a colleague say the last word 
about anything ? : 





The Unbreaking Front. 

The latest volume of the Official History of the War: 
Military Operations in France and Belgium 1918 (Mac- 
MILLAN, With Appendices and Maps, 24/6) deals only with | 
one section of the Western Front during a period of six 
immortal days. The compiler, Brigadier-General Sir JAMEs | 
E. Epmonps, finds it convenient to refer to units of the | 
British Army after they had suffered losses that reduced | 
them to a mere shadow of their nominal strength, in 
shortened form, as for instance Bdes or Divns. Before the | 
end of the six days is reached all his pages are dotted | 
with these ominous contractions, for this is the tale of | 
the German push of March, 1918. Here is a matter in 
regard to which you may remember there has been not a 
little subsequent argumentation, and protagonists of the 
Fifth and Third Army alike may profitably search these 
tremendous and dramatic pages for fresh evidence as to 
which retired further or faster. The real truth that emerges 
is that the gaps were filled as fast as they formed, that the 
line stretched but held, that the retirement was made only 
under the pressure of an intolerable superiority of numbers 
and was strategically not a defeat but victory. 


“Died at Sea.” 

General-Admiral Blake was the forerunner and the 
equal (at least) of NELSON in raising his country’s prestige 
in the eyes of the world by the use of the Fleet, yet he is 
buried in an unknown grave somewhere about Westminster. 
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_to start with your climax—in this 
| ease the acquittal of Laura Dousland, 
| charged with 
. husband 

_ down from the dramatic fact. 
| this is accomplished and the story’s 
| grip maintained triumphantly is owing 
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Mr. C. D. Curtis, in Blake (Barnicott 
& Prarce, Tae Wessex Press), has, 





assisted by other enthusiastic experts, 
written an excellent life of this honest 
hard-fighting but neglected patriot. 
Certain facts in the book, minor in 
themselves, will unexpectedly stick in 
the readers’ memory. For instance, 
foreign Governments of 1652, referring 
officially to the British Commonwealth 
(my italics); the old story that vic- 
torious Generals are more far-seeing 
and merciful in their peace-terms than 
the “frocks’’; and that Baker, while 
holding frequent Councils of War in all 
weathers and on all important occa- 
sions, never found one to disagree with 
his own views. As he was no bully one 
must, I gather, allow for considerable 
personal magnetism. I like to read of 
the eminent London doctor who was 
paid two-hundred-aiil-fifty pounds (a 
great deal in those days) for treating 
the Admiral and who reported in long 
and ecclesiastical verbiage that he had 
no idea what was the matter, but the 
patient would certainly recover if he 
didn’t die first. A good book on a fine 
seaman up to the time that—* Dark- 
ness took the land his soul desired.” 


Outlook for the Acquitted. 

Her latest study of domestic crime 
still shows Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes as 
her inimitable self-—inimitable, that is 
to say, by competitors, for I am not 
quite sure that The Chianti Flask 
(HEINEMANN, 7/6) is not (as sometimes 
turns out with the best of us) a colour- 
able but not quite successful approx- 
imation to its author’s best work in the 
same genre. It is not easy, of course, 





isoning her unpleasant 
then work up to and 
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Trarric ConrTroL—SuGGESTED BY THE PencuiIN Poon at THE Zoo. 








more, I feel, to the excellent drawing lavished on sub- 
sidiary characters than to any outstanding attractive- 
ness in Laura and her principal paladin—an indispensable 
witness at the trial. The crown of the book is undoubtedly 
Mrs. Hayward, a wealthy employer of the heroine's 
governessing days, who stands, and stands brilliantly, 
for the vulgar lust for excitement which under the 
guise of human sympathy must needs be “in,” and well 
“in,” at criminal proceedings. An admirably malicious 
portrait of an only too prevalent type. 


Canadian Saga. 

Few books of my recent reading have carried me so 
completely and so happily into their current as The Flying 
Years (Couuins, 7/6). Mr. Freprerick Niven has written 
many novels, with Scotland or with Canada for setting; 
and here, with each fair land insistently and antiphonally 
calling, he has given consummate expression to a long 
well-pondered experience. Not that he is dependent on that, 
for, ending in the atmosphere of our present Peace, with 


an appropriate accompaniment of broadcast caco ies, 
his story lesion far heat hevael his own time, aap te 
more futile even than the one we remember was being fought 
on the Crimean peninsula, and Highland crofters, that deer 
might be nourished for rich men to slaughter, were being 
evicted from their scanty holdings. The Munros, who are 
thus driven from their native heather to find a new fortune 
on an as yet almost virgin prairie, are, with those whom they 
meet there, depicted with the reality, pathos and humour 
which we have long come to associate with Mr. Nrven’s work. 
But what, with even more vivid apprehension, we carry 
away from this book, which is written by one who writes 
prose like a lover, is a sense of larger, less individual things— 
of the inevitable flow and infinite variety of life and its 
perpetual return upon itself, of those beauties of land and 
water which man may tamper with but cannot wholly 
destroy, of (to be a little more particular) the nobilities 
which may be evoked (in evidence of man’s better capacities) 
when two peoples so ve, imaginative and courteous 
as Gael and Indian are brought into contact. 
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Business Affaires. 

Since to live at all must mean a gradual shifting of the 
point of view, the plotting of a human point-to-point course 
is the most natural of themes for the novelist; and when, 
as in Mr. H. W. Yoxau’s A Respectable Man (BarkeE®, 7/6), 
the hero starts with the outlook of an artist but is so reso- 
lutely bumped and bored by circumstance against the rails 
of Big Business that he finishes with the outlook of, so to 
8 , a City and Suburban, his progress is likely to be worth 
watching. After the War Adrian Bond wanted to be a 
writer, and did indeed publish a couple of good though 
unnoticed nevels; but family pressure drove him into the 
management of his father’s firm. To begin with he hated 
it, but, things going badly, he accepted the challenge and 
became so a that within ten years he had acquire” 
a hearty pride in property and a ruthless commercial 
morality. During the same period his marriage showed 
a similar re-orientation, his attitude to his young wife 
pas from idealistic independence to the respectable 

umdrum, although to Margaret herself it proved impossible 


commercial communities in Singapore and South Shields. 
The fault lies in commerce rather than in Calcutta. The 
tale itself follows well-worn lines and is the least interest- 
ing part of the book. Backgrounds are sketched in with 
a journalistic deftness, but there is little attempt at 
character-drawing. The Indian view of European com- 
mercial life is supplied from the lips of a Swami, talking 
cryptically but with little profundity. The author has 
evidently some knowledge of Calcutta, but I am prepared 
to lay a wager that he has never visited Jalgaon. 


In Dangerous Waters. 

Rose Sayer, the sister of a missionary, and Charlie 
Allnutt, the Cockney engineer of a gold-mine, occupy the 
centre of the stage, or boat, in The African Queen (HEINE- 
MANN, 7/6). But the real heroine of Mr. C. 8. ForestEr’s 
vivid and unusual tale is the little launch from which the 
title of the novel is taken. At the moment when Rose and 
Allnult entered into their liaison neither of them was 
employed. The missionary had died and Allnutt’s mine 


was closed because it was War-time and the Germans in 





to turn back from the [~ 

of sophistication 
which he had shown her. 
Mr. YOXALL writes very 
well, with wit rather 
than humour. The story 
is completely alive, its 
background shows a 
great power of observa- 
tion, delicately used ,and 
there is an unimpas- 
sioned precision in his 
method of presentation 
which rivets attention. 
Certainly an interesting 
and controversial novel. 


Candid Court 
Chronicles. | 3 
Through Miss Heten| ~ 
Smmpson’s Saraband for | 
Dead Lovers (HEtNr- | 
MANN, 7/6) moves, with | 
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“Pur ‘Frrep Sreak’ BACK ON THE MENU, THE GENTLEMAN WON'T 


for them. But the launch 
was left, and in her Rose 
and Allnutt (after some 
persuasion) decide to 
strike a blow for Eng- 
land. The description 
of their voyage is as 
graphic and exciting as 
anything Mr. Forester 
has written, and those 
of us who remember 
The Gun will agree that 
this is high praise. 
Almost to the last page 


impulsive crew. 


S. I. D. A. 
Europe has become 
___| Mr. Francis Breprna’s 











— and stately step, $$ ——$_—__— 
chess (later Electress) Sopu1a, mother of our unamiable 
GrorGe I., with her passionate faith in blood and the divine 
right, her grim acceptance of all the suffering that high place 
brings especially to women, her queer theological recreations 
and her power to exact respect and obedience in a crisis— 
an interesting and vivid figure. Her husband’s mistress, 
CLARA VON PLATEN, also makes her effect, though she seems 
too full-blooded and ruthless a villain to be altogether 
credible. The pitiful tale of Prrvce Grorer’s young reluct- 
ant bride, Sopnte-Dorornea of Zelle, whose heart turns to 
the romantic reckless K6ntcsMaRK, is moving, though 
perhaps the gallant cavalryman remains a rather 
shadowy figure. The dead lovers may well make a 
wry face if they read these over-candid chronicles. The 
author does not merely not hesitate to call a spade a 
spade—she evidently enjoys doing it. 


The Gospel of Greed. 

The commercial community of Calcutta consists mainly 
of whole-hearted worshippers of Mammon. Such is the 
thesis which Mr. R. J. MinNzy maintains with some success 
while narrating the life of his hero, Nicholas, in a novel 
entitled Distant Drums (CHAPMAN and Hat, 7/6). I think 
he is probably right; but the same holds good of the 





playground and, although his demands upon our powers of 
belief are by no means small, it must be acknowledged that 
he uses his vast arena with striking effect. Few men, even 
in the most sensational novels, have ever been more pre- 
cariously placed than F. X. Dodd in Death in Four Letters 
(HopDER AND StoveuTon, 7/6). He, Matthew Morris (who 
at times reminded me pleasantly of Bulldog Drummond), and 
a sporting girl took on the job of exposing a gang of men 
who for the sake of money were promoting death and des- 
truction in the world. No easy job, believe me, and one 
that gives Mr. BeEprne ample scope for deseribing the 
contest between the so-called Syndicat Internationale des 
Armements and those who were engaged in thwarting it. 








The Granta, that unique university magazine, this week 
celebrates the appearance of its One Thousandth Number— 
an event which Mr. Punch finds it impossible to pass over 
in silence. Many of his most valued contributors have in 
the past uated to his service from J'he Granta, and it 
is with feelings of more than the usual warmth that 
Mr. Punch wishes his middle-aged but still irresponsible 


Cambridge contemporary “Many Happy Returns of 
the Day.” 





™7) Cen‘ral Africa had taken | 
' all the natives to fight | 


I was on tenterhooks | 
to know the fate of the | 
African Queen and her | 
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Charivaria. 





A oritic says he received a book 
recently that made him sit up nearly 
all night. Bank-managers specialise in 
that sort of publication. 


= & 
% 


Cigarettes smoked in the U.S.A. last 
year averaged al- ra NN sas cerai 
most a thousand seta seipees encanta 
for every man, 
woman and child 
of the population. 
Too many for a 
child, in our opin- 
ion: 6% 

* 


In Upper Silesia, 
we learn, a dis- 
tinctive head-dress 
denotes that the 
wearer is an elder- 
ly spinster. Head- 
dresses worn else- 
whereareintended 
to dispel this illu- 
sion. 4 » 

* 


According to 
statistics the 
American packing 
trade is the wealthi- 
est industry in 
that country. It 
is good to know of 
one business which 
can make both 
ends meat. 


* & 
* 


* What is it that 
sends people into 
the hedgerows at 
this time of the 
year?” asks a na- 
ture-lover. Very 
often, we fear, a 
high-powered 
roadster touching 
about seventy. 

% % 
*% 


“Always begin 
at the bottom,” 





“I TOOK TO THE BLOAKE aT ONOCT, EVEN BEFORE 


The only diffic nad is in keeping it a 

secret. — 

* 

“The Dove of Peace will never settle 

in Whitehall,” asserts a politician. 

Perhaps it feels that it would only be 
pigeon-holed if it did. 


% & 
*% 


_A centenarian of Pembrokeshire d died 


— ~~ SSSQ : 
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‘gp sez ‘Wor's yours?’” 


Blackpool landladies are taking 
lessons in foreign languages. All the 
same, Spaniards and Frenchmen would 
be well advised to polish up their 
Lancashire. ee 

* 


German scientists have discovered 
that earthworms can produce musical 
sounds. Among the Variety entertain- 


_ments of the future, we expect, will 





] be the worm doing 
his celebrated turn. 


* 
% 

A motor-car has 
been invented 
which can also 
travel on the sea, 
Channel-swimmers 
will have to wear 
red rear-lights. 


*& * 
w 


A disheartened 
smallholder writes 
to say that about 
the only way to 
make hens pay 
nowadays is to sue 
them in the Coun- 
ty Court. 

* & 
* 


“Do blondes 
have more ad- 
mirers than brun- 
ettes?” asks a 
correspondent. 
Why not ask some 
lady who has had 
experience in both 
capacities ? 


& & 


The success of a 
Scottish gardener 
in crossing the 
potato with the 
beetroot is re- 
garded as a big 
step towards the 
cultivation of the 
salad in one plant. 





* & 
} ‘ x 


___| “People who re- 





said a captain of industry recently. 
Except of course when you're learning 
to swim. oe 

* 


‘**Peach-trees should be fastened to 
the wall with neat pieces of cloth,” 
says a gardening expert. Your tailor 
will gladly forward the necessary 
patterns post-free. 


* & 
x 


According to a writer the secret of 
health in Russia is growing a beard. 


two days after seeing his first motor- 
ear. It looks as if he didn’t see it in 
time. os 

*% 

“What bigger nuisance can there be 
in the pantry than mice?” asks a 
woman-writer in a daily paper. Well, 
there are rats. 4 » 

* 


A Hungarian inventor claims to have 
found a ray which renders marble stat- 
ues invisible. And the chief objection 
to most marble statues is their visibility. 


main cooped. up alone for any length 
of time often develop a habit of 
muttering to themselves,” declares an 
eminent psychologist. We have fre- 
quently noticed this among occupiers 
of telephone - boxes. 


* & 
* 


A writer estimates that thirty out of 
every hundred persons nowadays have 
learned to drive a car. It is always our 
misfortune to have to drive behind one 
of the other seventy. 
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The Nation’s Pulse. 


I am told that the British public is not interested in the 
Air Locarno or the India Bill or the League of Nations 
or anything like that. The problems are too difficult, too 
intricate, too remote. 

But they are interested in difficult problems, or at any 
rate in rather difficult to me, I know this, ee ame 

i of one of the Sunday papers 1 foun 

ap vse Geohahy intended to sahara heart beat 
quicker and set the blood aflame. ; 

There were six questions, and I give them in order below, 
together with my own attempts at answering them. 


DO YOU KNOW, 


they , in big letters just like that—and remember, 
sone: heat I 


have not altered a single word of them. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


(1) What is the highest number of goals ever scored by 
one side in two sonsecutive visits to the same away ground 


in the Football League ! 


My Own Answer, One thousand and seventeen. They were 
scored by Seroughton Big End on the ground of Houghley 
Paralytic in 1863 and 64, The score in the first game was 
one goal all, and in the second game 1116 to 0, Houghley 
Paralytic could only muster one player, Spinoza, and he had 
heen badly injured on the preceding Saturday. The home 
erowd were justly incensed at the result of the second game, 
claiming that all the goals were offside, and the referee, Mr. 
Garbo, was subsequently roasted whole on the ice, 


(2) When a club occupied second position in a Football 
League table after going for more than four months of the 
season without winning a home match ? 


MOA. This happened to Yarborough Olympic in 1899. 
in point of fact the team went through the whole season 
without winning a home match and without winning an away 
match, and without scoring any goals, But one of the players 
had an uncle who belonged to the Printers’ Union. For fear 
of a printers’ strike the papers continued to print the name 
of Yarborough Olympic second in the table of the Football 
aague, and though at representations were made by 
the Privy Council of the 1 Aasociation to the Home 
Secretary, nothing could be done about it. 


(3) Which two players registered the quickest individual 
centuries of Footbal! League goals on record, from the time 
of their début. in first-class company ! 


M.0.A, The reply is in the affirmative. 
(4) Three players all originally left Scotland for different 


Football League Clubs in one county, were given free 
transfers, later played with different Scottish League teams, 


and now are ther with the same First Division Club. 
Can you name ' 
MOA, Yea, l can. Their names are— 
J, Maxton. 
W. Etssor, 
Auex James. 
All of them were interested in free transfers from childhood, 


having stuck them on to any piece of pa 1 they could find in 
the nursery. ian, & thin eke ty neon 
Free T er Club, which dines three limes a week in a 
little inn off White Hart Lane, The title was afterwards 





changed to the First Division Club and the rendezvous to the 
Savoy Hotel. 


(5) The Football League team against which the fewest 
individual hat-tricks have been scored in the last six years / 


M.O.A, Banbury Rangers, No individual hat-tricks have 
been ee against them for the last six years because the 
Individual Hat-trick Register was lost through the carelessness 
of a mad confectioner during the political crisis of 1931. 


(6) Two League Clubs in the same city have been con- 
cerned in seven transfers of players—all forwards—from 
one to the other during the last six years, Which are they! 


M.0.A, Why worry, asinegos? The West Wind calls, The 
spring ia at hand, The yellow crocus, vaunt-courier of spring, 
is in the Corporation Parks, leading on the vaward of the 
flowery year. The ousel-cock sings on the hawthorn-bough. 


“Let me go forth and share 
T'he overflowing sun 
With one being wise or one 
Better than wise, being fair.” 


Long after these two poor League Clubs are forgotten, the cycle 
of the seasons will continue to revolve, men will plough and 
sow, the harvest and the vintage will be gathered in, 


Turning to the page where the right answers were printed 
I found that none of mine were in point of fact verbally 
correct. But I had entered into the spirit of the thing 
| had tried to understand the historical and intellectual 
background of a great people, I felt content. Evor 





“O Spirit of Love.” —1weith Night. 


(Gin i# now very widely used as the basis of beauty-lotions ) 





Wuenas my Julia's face I view 
I note with wonder ever new 
Its thultiplicity of hue; 


And when I see the curious art 
Wherewith she beautifies each part 
Lord! how it titillates my heart! 


No maid more deftly can dispose 
The —— powder on her nose 
Or teach her lips to shame the rose. 


Where all is so divinely graced 
Her cheeks do most delight my taste 
With fiery geneva braced. 


Yet, though to cavil were a sin, 
Regret will still be creeping in 
At such a sorry waste of gin, 








Without Comment. 
“Neither the King nor the Queen shares the Prince's taste in 


books, The King rarely reads fiction—~probably because he has to |, 


spend so much of his time reading official papers.”—Sunday Paper. 





“The notorious buarnan who knocked off work to carry bricks 


on his holiday is often referred to satirically.”—— Auatralian Paper. 


The poor fool, it will be remembered, carted them all the 
way to Neweastle. 





“Mr. F. W, Thring explained yesterday that Madame Delysia 
wae anxious to return; it waa simply a question of finding suitable 


vehicles for her.”—Theatrical Note 
We can only offer her the loan of our bicycle. 
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SAFETY CROSSINGS NO DOUBT BERVI 


A USEFUL PURPOSE, 








BUT 





THE PEDESTRIAN MUST STILL LOOK 


WHERE HE 18 GOING. 





Scarecrow Reform. 





One day at the end of last summer a 
yw party was preparing to set off 
2xome from a shady dell in the Weald of 
Kent. Ail the litter had been carefully 
collected and buried and the ground 
bore scarcely a trace of the merry mad 


| revelry, when a certain Mrs. Flooper 
| was seen to kneel down on the ground 


| scarecrows. 


and to straighten up the blades of 
grass that had been crushed by the some- 
what abundant frames of the reclining 
picnickers. 

“It helps the sap to rise,” she ex- 


| plained to her curious friends. 


It is this same Mrs. Flooper, whose 


letters to the Press, signed “ Lover of 


Nature,” have done so much to make 
the nation realise its heritage of fields, 
cows, farmers and things, who is be. 
hind a great new movement for better 
As she puts it: “A beau- 


| tiful garden should have a beautiful 


scarecrow.” 


To all clear-thinking men her state. 
ment is bound to be a self-evident 





NX 





truth. Only too.often does one come 
across a fruit-garden embellished with a 
mass of blooming trees yet disfigured 
by the unlovely lay figure that is used 
to warn off “gate-crashing” birds. 

Look at the smiling pleasaunce 
owned by Professor Bimf, the re- 
nowned Assyriologist, at his home in 
Herts. Between the lovely lawn and 
the fruit-garden stands a grotesque 
scarecrow in hideous black, its knees 
askew and a battered hat on its head 
~—such that short-sighted passers-by 
think it is the Profeasor himself con- 
siderably in his cups. How. can a 
refined sensitive soul be expected to 
enjoy the beauties of Nature and think 
poetic thoughts when the central figure 
of the show is so unsightly ? 

Nor can it be said that such con- 
cessions to ugliness are needed in 
order to check marauding birds, 
Listen to Mrs. Flooper on this. 

Our feathered friends,” she tells us, 
“are all sensitive to beauty and, I have 
no doubt, would gladly co-operate 
with us in abolishing these blots on the 
fair countryside’ They are as ready 





to be seared by a neatly-clad figure 
as by that of a tattered tramp.” 

Proof of this comes from Mr. Sidney 
Whiffel, the sole proprietor of Whiffel’s 
Forty Bob Suite (One Pair of Pants 
Extra), whose fruit-garden at Guildford 
is more or less the cynosure of every 
motoring eye on the Hog’s Back. 

“T am a keen student of Aésthetics,” 
he confessed not long since to a 
leader-writer of The Waistcoat World, 
“and I shrink from the thought of any 
incongruity in my garden. Hence for 
my scarecrow I have taken a tailor’s 
dummy, medium gents’ size, and have 
garbed him in one of my own Forty 
Bob suits—with only one pair of pants, 
bien entendu; the other is kept as a 
spare in the tool-house—collar and tie, 
and a smart bowler-hat, all de rigueur. 
He is posed in a striking attitude, with 
hand upraised and the forefinger point- 
ing in an admonitory manner, 

‘Now, believe it or not, I have seen 
a starling alight on the garden wall and 
stare wolfish y at the cherry-trees. But 
as soon as he caught a glimpse of my 








scarecrow I could see him pull himsel! 
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up with a jerk. Then a look of remorse 
came over him and he, so to speak, 
walked away. I have no doubt that he 
resolved to be a better bird in future.” 

Testimony like that from the 
“Demon Panta-Maker,” as he is called 
in the Trade, should be enough to 
convince the most sceptical that the 
well-groomed scarecrow is as effective 
as the old hobo type. 

At the same time it is not suggested 
that all scarecrows should wear the 
Whiffel suit—or even that that type 
of garb must be rigidly adhered to. 
Here there is room for endless variety, 
80 that individual taste may find 
ample scope. 

Thus the wealthy Mrs. Tibble, whose 
husband was happily lost at sea, has 
commemorated a loss by installing 
a dummy sailor dancing a hornpipe. 
And Lady Gewgaw, whose pedigree 
French plums are widely known, has 
shown her sense of harmony by giving 
her scarecrow contract to a lay-figure, 
garbed in the true Apache style, with 
corduroy clothes, a thick muffler and 
a cap of the type known to the pro- 
fane as the “Gawblimey.” 

“ Alphonse, as I call him,” she told 
me, “has not only kept the birds at 
bay but has intensified the rhythmic 
values of my garden.” 

So far there has been but one dis- 
cordant note in the reception of the 
movement. It has come from the 
Society of Kqual Rights for Women, 
which has raised the question of the 
employment of female scarecrows. 

Now on the surface it would appear 
that this demand is reasonable enough, 
To say that women were incapable of 
searing would be a libel on the sex. 
On the other hand, tradition counts for 
a lot, and through the ages British birds 
have had it impressed on them that the 
scarecrow is of the male variety. 

However, times change, and, as 
women are now forcing their way into 
#0 many male occupations, we can 
scarcely deny them the right to figure 
as Bcarecrows, 

So for minor fruit-gardens, where the 
marauders are wrens, tom-tits and the 
smaller fry generally, the experiment 
of employing a female scarecrow may 
be seshedlind upon without, as far aa I 
can see, any loss in national dignity or 
efficiency. 


Local Pronunciation. 








Pamela said she was ravenous and 
unfolded the map. “ We 're practically 
in Cirencester,” she informed me. 

““Cicester,’” Lcorreeted, and changed 
gear admirably as we breasted the hill. 

Pamela remained silent while I coped 
with a brewer's dray, two cyclists and 
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“Paerry wrirtna, tan't rr?” 





a sheep-dog. Then: “What about 
Daventry?” she asked. 

I replied, after consideration, that 
Daventry was on all fours. 

“Very likely,” said Pamela, 
everybody says ‘ Daventry.’ ” 

“ When referring to the broadcasting: 
station, | do myself. If I lived in 
‘Daintree’ I should adopt the local 
pronunciation,” 

“ Suppose you didn’t live there but 
did have lunch there, would you still 
adopt the local pronunciation?” 

“Don't quibble, Pamela. I should, 
of course.” 

“ And the same with Cirencester?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Good!” said Pamela. “ We 'll stop 
the first likely-looking person we meet 


“ But 


and ask what town we are coming to. 
I bet you five bob he says ‘ Cirencester.’ ” 

“Done!” [ said, and, observing an 
ancient plodding down the road, ap- 
plied the brake. 

“To all appearances, indigenous,” I 
commented, 

“ Definitely local whiskers,” agreed 
Pamela, 

Il opened the door and struggied out 
to the roadway. Armed with six- 
pence, | ap hed the old man. 

“Eh?” he replied, 

| repeated my question in a loud 
clear tone, 

* * ’ + * 
“Well?” inquired Pamela. 
“Cheltenham,” I said. “Give me 

the map.” 
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THE NIGHT-WATCHMAN WHO CAME 











Birds Ashore and Birds 
Aforeshore. 


—— 


The Whaup. 


WHEREVER there's a flood-bank 
Or a tide that ebbs and flows, 
Wherever there's a mud-bank 
_ . Where the grey gulls skreak in rows, 
| And where wilderness untillable’s 
| “Twixt foreshore and the blue, 
| I hear those two sweet syllables 
| That say, “Our-lew, cur-lew.” 


/ And where a flood turns yawning 

| And a gravel rambles harsh, 

| Or where the dusk and dawning 

_ Move the mallard to the marsh, 

| Oh, tuneful and “lang nebbit” one, 

Your whistle, clear and wild, 
since or flood or ebb it won 

friend it holds beguiled. 


“Oh for the Curlew’s whistle,”. 
The Teller of Stories* cried, 
“To whistle school’s dismissal, 
To whistle a bairn outside! 
Oh, that I, where the red moors fall 
awa 


y 
By Nith, ‘to-day and now’ 





* Tusitala, 








Might hear the Whaups in Galloway!” 
His “heart remembered how.” 


So some love Merle and Mavis 

And say in a garden-close 
That Philomel most brave is, 

Who sings to the darkling rose; 
But others love a bill able 

To spill wild magic through 
Sweet syllable on syllable 

And ery, “Cur-lew, cur-lew.” 
P_R.C. 








Hautboys and Torches. 





Has anyone ever heard (or seen) 
hautboys and torches? This is no idle 
question. I really want to know. 
Because all my life I've been wanting 
to go to a play where they really had 
them and I never have. 
thing too, because nowadays there seem 
to be at least three schools of thought 
about Elizabethan drama— 


(1) The back-curtain, cubes of wood 
and revolving stage school ; 

(2) The steel furniture and plus. 
fours school ; and 

(3) The good old original school with 
kings and queens wearing 

crowns all proper. 


It’s an odd - 





Now at one time and another I have 
heard and seen very nearly every other 
Elizabethan stage direction carried out | 
by one of those three. I have heard and 
seen alarums and excursions ; the sound 
of a tucket is familiar to me; thunder | 
and lightning are always provided 


INTO MONEY BUT WOULDN’T GIVE UP HIS JOB. 


Producers seem to jump at the chance | 
of“ Drum and colours. Enter Malcolm,” 
and I have even seen creditable shots | 
at that most disconcerting of all stage | 
directions: “Enter Ariel like a harpy; 
claps his wings upon the table ; and, 
with a quaint device, the banquet 
vanishes.” 

I must say, therefore, that if one is 
going to all the trouble of having a 
quaint device which makes a banquet 
vanish it seems a little silly to baulk at 
a hautboy or two and a few torches. 
After all, there are plenty of hautboys 
about, played by queer old men with 
whiskers, who'd be glad of a job. And 
there's a grand opportunity for the 
chromium plate and plus-fours school 
to use electric torches, which would be 
very, very advanced indeed. 

I have several reasons for feeling 
like this about hautboys and torches. 
Firstly because they always sound 
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combination, I can’t think of anythi 
more eerie and dramatic than the sou 
of an hautboy (or boys) and the light 
of really flaring smoky torches (and 
nothing else, mind you. None of your 
Kleig lights). Secondly, the stage 
direction in itself is so cryptic. It 
doesn’t tell you what the hautboys or 
the torches do. Do the hautboys just 
play a long sustained note or do they 
play a little tune in a minor key? And 
then again the torches. eld by 
yeople? Stuck up somewhere? One 
just doesn’t know. 

But the third reason seems to me the 
most important of the lot. The Eliza- 
bethans were very nice about this 
matter of stage directions. They seem 
to have trusted the producer and the 
actor quite a lot. Look through one 
of their plays and compare it with the 
latest modern masterpiece, Scari 
Souls. See the difference? When 
SHAKESPEARE wants to begin Hamlet 
he puts: “Elsinore. A platform be- 
fore the castle. Francisco on guard. 
Enter to him Bernardo.” Just that. 
And then he brings Bernardo in and 
fires ahead. There's no messing about 
writing three pages of stage directions, 
telling us what time it was and how 
the furniture of the platform was 
arranged, and what colour Bernardo’s 
hair was. Now if the author of Scarified 
Souls had been turned loose on that, he 
would have begun :— 

“It is hard upon midnight on the 
aatform of the castle at Elsinore, the 

Janish capital, It is a clear starlight 

night in January, and the moon, which 
is just sinking beyond yon high eastern 
hill, touches with its last rays the steel 
helmet of a soldier who stands on 
guard, gazing out raptly into the 
darkness. One glance at Francisco 
shows us the soldier. The strong lined 
face———” and so on and on and on, with 
a complete description of the man and 
the place, probably ending up, “There 
is a grand piano left centre.” So, for 
the first four pages. He then probably 
continues :— 


Bernardo (agitatedly). Who's there ? 
Francisco (spinning round quickly 
and levelling his partisan). Nay, answer 
me. (Threatening) Stand and unfold 
yourself, 
Bernardo (after a moment's hesitation). 
Long live the King! 
[1t is the password. Francisco, with 
a sigh of relief, slowly lowers his 
isan and passes a hand over 
is forehead. 
Francisco (more quietly). Bernardo? 
Bernardo (nodding), He. 
Francisco (fumbling in his pocket and 
 sipresan @ cigarette-case, from which 
takes a cigarette and lights it, striking 





Accepted Swain. “I gxow I'm Nor MUCH TO LOOK at.” 
The Girl. “Stn. You'LL BE AT WORK ALL DAY.” 





the match on the sole of his boot), You 
come most carefully upon your hour. 

Bernardo (glancing at his watch). "Tis 
now struck twelve. (Clapping Fran- 
cisco on the shoulder) Get thee to bed, 
Francisco. 

{He slightly emphasises the word 
“thee.” His tone is the tone of a 
comrade who is at the same time a 
superior, if not in rank, then in 
i e. 

—and so, as before, on. 

Now of course this sort of thing 
doesn’t matter. No producer or actor in 
his senses would dream of taking any 
notice of all this“agitatedly” or“ lighting 
a cigarette” business which authors love 
so. Asa matter of fact,if the thing were 
ever produced at all, they'd probably 


have Bernardo saying ““ Who's there?” 
not ‘‘agitatedly” but “calmly” or 
“sarcastically,” and, instead of havin 

the grand piano left centre, they’ 

have a wireless-set right rear. But my 
point is this. We assume thAt the 
modern author puts all that in for fun. 
But we know that W. SHaKespeare 
didn’t tend to be superfluous with his 
stage directions. He kept them down 
to the barest essentials. And it’s a fair 
bet that when he put “hautboys and 
torches” he really wanted them. Haut- 
boys and torches, not bombardons and 
bicycle-lamps. If he'd wanted bom- 
bardons and bicycle-lamps he'd have 
said so. But he said hautboys and 
torches, so why the Dickens shouldn't 
he have them? They're cheap enough. 
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Jubilee Revelations. 


Ir is high time, I think, that the public learnt something 
of the hideous machinations of Gregory Burnett Coke. 

We had not met for many years—not indeed since the 
time he floated his great Proctorial Fines Insurance Scheme 
at St. Mark’s and got sent down for it, but from stray 
remarks of mutual acquaintances I gathered that he was 
putting his really exceptional talents to good use. He was 
in short making money in the City. One heard of him in 
Oil, in Calico, in ine. He had done well in Tallow. 
For a time he even dabbled in Lime, but burnt his fingers 
and had to get out of it. He had made, people told me, 
“., packet.” 

So that when, on my way to visit another and less 
versatile business friend (he had been — or years and 
years to Giue), I ha to see the name G. B. Coke (Ltd.) 
outside a building of unusual size and magnificence it was 
curiosity perhaps rather than simple friendliness that 
prompted me to step inside. It would be nice, I thought, 
to see how packets were made. 

“Have you an intment, Sir?” said a commission- 
aire, ing briskly out of his hutch. 

“No,” I said, hitting him under the ear with a right-arm 
hook, as my library books have taught me to do; and after 
waiting & moment to make sure that he had gone down 


: like a stunned ox, strode to the lift. 


“ What floor, Sir? ” asked the attendant respectfully. 

“The Chief,” 1 snapped, waving my season-ticket at 
him, and so was borne upwards into the presence. 

Gregory Burnett Coke was seated behind an enormous 
desk almost entirely surrounded by telephones. At the 
moment of my entry he was talking into three of them. 
“ Buy!” he said to the one in his left hand, “ Get them! ” 
to the one in his right. “Sit down, old chap. Glad to 
see you. 

The telephone in front of him gave a frantic crackle. 

“No, not you, you fool! Offer them thirty-five.” 

“ You seem pretty busy,” I ventured as he slammed the 
last receiver back. “I hope everything's all right?” 

“I’m cornering wigs.” 

] tried for a moment to visualise a corner in wigs. 
“ Wigs!” 1 said ; “ but what on earth———?” 

He leant forward and pressed one of the bell-pushes on 
his desk. 
me — a other a yes. Have a look at this—— 
Ah, Mi ..tiee! Reports from the North in yet?” 

“ Most of them, Mr. Coke.” , 

“ Any hitch over the wigs?” 

“ We have them all.” 

“ Excellent! And the rest?” 

The secretary consulted a list in her hand. 

“Coming in well, Mr. Coke. Two-hundred-and-fourteen 
arquebuses, twelve Boadicea’s chariots, four-thousand-and- 
sixteeh Crusaders’ outfits, twelve-hundred doublets, thirty- 
cya seventeen thousand cardboard halberds, 

--aXx——— 

na kind of daze I picked up the piece of paper which 
Gregory pad thrown across to me. It was a newspaper 
cutting mewn Bam that “The Home Office has sent a 
eants should, wherever possible, form of their 
celebrations.” For a time the full Tedinnace of 
the words did not dawn upon me, but when it did | leapt 

pre orm dang 

Miss was still speaking. 

———fourteen dozen best Elizabethan ruffs, one-hundred. 
and.six seeptres, three stomachers——” 




















\ 





. !” cried Gregory suddenly and, pressing a button 
on his chase, spoke rapidly into one of his ; 
“That you, Leslie? Listen. Somebody’s holding out on 
us over stomachers. Only three. Yes, they must have 
got wind of it. Send Jackson—— Now, Miss Prentice. 
Tridents and wimples satisfactory, I ed 

“ But look here, Gregory,” I broke in, “ this is monstrous. 
You propose to buy up every bit of historical costume, 
every flaxen wig, every wooden sword, every doublet-and- 
hose in the country, and then force the unfortunate local 
organisers to pay you whatever exorbitant rates of hire you 
choose to demand as the only man who can enable them to 
have a pageant at all. Why, it’s—it’s criminal!” 

“ My dear fellow,” he said mildly, “ I'm only rationalis- 
ing the industry. It will be simpler and more satisfactory 
for everyone in the long run. The demand for pageant- 
properties at the beginning of May is going to be simply 
enormous. Enormous! Delay disappointment under 
the old system would be inevitable. Think of the drain on 
William Rufus wigs alone! But with me——” he broke off 
for a moment to give orders to have Somerset combed for 
hauberks—”“ people will come to me knowing that they will 
get what they want. Already my stocks are practically 
inexhaustible. I could let you have a couple of thousand 
crossbows to-morrow and not know the difference.” 

I intimated that I did not require them. 

“ Besides,” he went on, “I’m going to do more than 
supply the costumes. I’m going to supply the actors as 


well. 

“You mean the whole nt?” T cried. 

“Certainly. ‘Engl Through the Ages,’ ‘Great 
Moments in English History,’ ‘A Glance at the Plan- 
tagenets,’ ‘Sixty Years a Queen ’—all according to price. 
Also special programmes, including events of local interest, 
to order. I've thought it all out. By the payment of a 


small lump sum local authorities can rid themselves of | 


all further worry and bother. No frantic search for 
costumes, no bickering and backchat in the village over 





who is to be Mary Queen of Scots and whether the Major's | 
moustaches rule him out as Perkin Warbeck. J see to all | 


that.” 


“And what about the clashing of dates? What is going | 
to happen if your Henry VIII. is needed at Colchester, say, | 


and Tavistock on the same day ? 
anybody can play a 
For answer he | 


You surely don’t think | 
rt like that without proper training!” | 
me to a window and bade me look. | 


The courtyard below was packed with figures famous in | 


our rough island story. Singly, in sections or in companies 
they marched and halted, curtseyed and bowed, drew 
swords and couched their lances at the orders of stentorian- 
voiced instructors. In the foreground I counted twenty- 
eight Edward the Confessors standing at ease. Behind 
them row upon row of Queen Elizabeths stepped squarely 
by numbers on to cloaks provided for them by an equal 
number of obsequious Raleighs. Some fifty-odd Canutes 
were ranged on thrones against a wall. It was an inspiring 
spectacle. 

_ “The main party,” said Gregory behind me, “ are train- 
ing secretly on Salisbury Plain.” 

* But, Gregory,” I cried wildly, “ you must have thou- 
sands and thousands of men under your command. What are 
you going to do with them all, your Kings and Queens, your 
regiments of pikemen, your halberdiers and Crusaders, your 
men-at-arms and musketeers, when the Jubilee Pageants 
are over? Are you going to dismiss them? Or what ! 

For an instant he looked disconcerted. Then his brow 
cleared and he drew himself up. 

“We shall march,” he said, “ fully armed on Elstree.” 

H. F. E. 
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“Seen anyruine or Munir. carecyt ” 





“Anything to Declare?” 


Ir is a painful and perilous experi- 
ence to cross the Channel at night in a 
storm, as I did recently, and arriving 
an hour late at Folkestone to have to 
line up in the open air beside one's 
luggage while the officials take their 


_ time. At Dover this inspection occurs 


senses 





under cover; at Boulogne and Calais it 
is done under eover, or, for travellers 
by the Golden Arrow, on the train. 
Why could not some equally humane 
means be contrived at Folkestone? If 
luggage can be examined on a train 
from the coast to Paris, why cannot it 
be examined on a train from the coast 
to London? Is the 8. R. so bankrupt of 
ingenuity? Many a traveller, I should 
guess, having congratulated himself 
on achieving this hateful voyage with- 
out contracting a chill, has picked up a 
serious illness while an official is satis- 
ving himself that that traveller's truth- 

| statement that he had nothing to 
declare really was truthful. 

But, ha asked the question, 
yy Pg not the officials accept it! 
Ei we should all be treated as liars 
or none of us should be, After being 
handed a printed list of articles and 
replying that there is nothing of the 




















kind in any of my bags or trunks, | 
wofoundly resent being made to un- 
lock them. I have grown, | hope, too 
cautious to exhibit any of this resent- 
ment, knowing what discomfort might 
be forced upon me by such (gor 
employees of the State, but I feel it 
none the less, and if they were ordinary 
unprivileged a thus suspecting 
my good faith I should adopt other 
measures. 

The odd and stupid thing is that 
there is no rule. One officer will, with- 
out demur, put his cross on unopened 
bags; another will rummage every 
corner. This may be the result of chance 
or it may be that, chosen for their 
peculiar gifts as physiognomists, they 
cannot be deceived by appearances. 
Our faces, to them, are true indices. 
But can this be so? Can all these men 
—some of them absurdly young for 
such a task—be Lavaters! Very 
doubtful. But of one thing I am 
certain, and that is that all who are 
employed at Folkestone during the 
winter must be of magnificent stamina. 
“Anything to declare?” “Certainly,” 
we should reply to them. “ We declare 
that this examination should be held 
either on the train or under cover,” 

As for the absence of any fixed rule, 
I can give two recent examples of it. 





At Tunis, where there is a tax on every | 
separate cigarette, I was passed at the | 
air-port without being questioned at | 


all; while entering Algeria at La Calle, 


a few days later, in heavy rain, every | 
single thing was taken off the car and | 
out of it and subjected to scrutiny. | 
Why I was not asked what I had, I | 


cannot say; but so it was. Here, as 
there was no printed list and I was asked 


nothing, | did not know what was | 
contraband, so ‘Tell me what you are | 
searching for,” I said to the gendarme, | 


“and I'll tell you if I've got it.” “If 
you've got what I’m searching for,” 
he replied with a suspicious laugh, 
“T'll find it,” and set to work. As it 


happened, he found nothing, so to this — 


hour I cannot say whether the camera 


with many spools, the field-glasses, two | 


boxes of cigars, fifty cigarettes and six 


tins of tobacco, all of which, owing to | 
a curious interruption, he overlooked, 


were dutiable or not. 

The interruption ought perhaps to 
have been deseribed first, but here it is. 
Just as the officer had begun to lift 
things out of the gladstone-bag where 
all these questionable articles resided, 
the ictdiees. an Italian from Tunis 
(who had at once been asked to declare 
what he had), seeing what a standard 


of thoroughness prevailed on this 
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frontier, and fearing, when his turn 
came, the consequences of detection, 
hurried u p to the gendarme and said he 
was very sorry but he had omitted to 
mention his revolver. “A revolver!” 
cried the officer, springing to his feet. 
“You dare to bring arms into this 
country! Look at this”—and he 
snatched from the wall a copy of regu- 
lations and pointed to the salient 
“But | have declared it,” said 
“Not at first,” said the 
officer; ‘“‘your first statement was 
false. And why,” he added fiercely, 
“do you bring such a thing here?” 
The chauffeur said that he was a poor 


' man with a wife and several small 


children and he must protect himself. 
“Bah!” said the gendarme. “Who in 
Algeria would want to do any harm 


| to an Italian chauffeur from Tunis? 


In future leave then thy pistolet at 
home,” And so forth. 

All this while they were walking 
about-—-sometimes into the street, 
where, in spite of the rain, they could 
think of something fresh, and then 
back again to shout it, and all the time 
I was standing by my open bag, 


| wondering when, and if, the examina- 


tion of it would be completed. But the 
fates were kind. The dispute, in which 
the whole scale of human emotion was 


| involved, lasted so long that I was at 





| Circle. 





| last told to lock up again and we were 
When the re-packing of 


free to go. 
the car was done, and the revolver 
confiscated, and we got off, the chauf- 
feur, who had dried his tears, and 
the gendarme, forgetting his terrifying 
threats, shook hands; and 1—I had 
my camera, my spools, my field-glasses, 
my cigars, my cigarettes, my tobacco, 
and my francs intact. E.V.L 


The Word War. 


IV.—A Few Foes. 


Comnapes of the Word War, you 
have done nobly. Your Black Lists 
darken the sky of this Borough, bless 
you; and if all the phrases you detest 
were placed in a line end-to-end they 
would go three times round the Inner 
Behold a few of them! 


“As near as made no matter,” 


A lady at Birmingham University 
sends this teasing little problem :— 


“Her eldest sister when 
hunting with the Whaddon, as near 
as made no matter got drowned in 
the Creslow Brook.” 

Illustrated Paper. 
What, asks the Comrade, do these 
words mean? I cannot tell. They may 
mean that, though the unfortunate olady 
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did in fact survive the adventure, she 
was 8o nearly drowned that she might 
just as well have been quite drowned. 
In other words she went about in a 
waterlogged and oozy condition, hav- 
ing artificial respiration, and was a nuis- 
ance to herself and friends. 

Or, as the Comrade shrewdly sug- 
gests, it may be that the lady did not 
recover but died from some unknown 
cause, A horse, for example, may have 
kicked her in the brook, so that the 
extent or degree to which she was 
drowned (nearly) was not a matter of 
importance. I cannot tell. 


“Teaues,.” 


The Wavertree Election yielded a 
very large bag of “issues.” A Stroud 
warrior sends me the following beau- 
tiful piece of issue-work which was 
attributed (in The Sunday Times) 
to Mr. Piarr, the Conservative Candi- 
date: 


“While the India question is a 
vital one to Liverpool and Lanca- 
shire, the main plank is the fight 
against Socialism. The issues are 
clear-cut, however much one’s oppo- 
nents may idl to side-track the 


| 
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Boss. “Is THIS THE WHOLE OF MY POST THIS MORNING? 
Tuen I'VE DESTROYED THE WRONG ONES.” 


Girl. “Gracious! 





THEY RE ALL ANONYMOUS.” 








main issues down to one particular 
question.” 


I think (speaking timidly, as usual) 


_ that this is the first case of issues being 





side-tracked. Moreover, they are clear- 
cut issues; and they are also (see the 
first sentence) (a) a oye (presumably 
in a platform) and (6) a fight. So that 
the full picture shows the main plank 
raggor being side-tracked down 


ina 
to (but why “down to”?) the one 


| particular question of India (India, I 


suppose, being a buffer). 

think it is very hard that such a 
master of the issue-craft should have 
failed to enter Parliament. He would 
have had a great welcome. 


New Verb. 


1 denounce, Comrades, the fou! new 
verb “to service,” an invention, I be- 
lieve, of someone in the motor-trade. 
I will deal with no man who offers me 
ing.” I may be told 
that the dictionary shows a respect- 
able precedent in the verb “to voice.” 
1 shall not be im . Modern 
dictionaries are pusillanimous works, 

ing feebly to record what has 
done than to say what ought to 


be done. These great dictionaries will 
help us little in the difficult encounters. 
Anyhow, Comrades, we will nor have 
“servicing”! Let that invader through, 
and the next thing we shall have 
solicitors and doctors charging for 
“advicing” or “attendancing.” To 
arms! 


“Centre Round.” 


Here, in my judgment, is another 
“offencing” which is increasing and 
ought to be abolished. “The little céterie 
which centred round So-and-So . . .” 
“Comment in the Lobbies centred 
round the re-alignment of, etc., etc.” 

Surely, surely, brothers, it should 
be “centred m”? For how the 
Thackeray can anything find its 
centre round something else which is 
already the centre! If I am wrong it 
would be correct to say that the stars 
centre round the sun. But do they ? 

Some low user of the phrase, I dare 
say, will offer the ingenious “defenc- 
ing” that he is thinking of two con- 
centric circles, the larger being the 
world and the smaller being the céterie, 
which is a sort of centre to the world. 
“ann do. But let him try it if he 
will. 





NX 





“In any shape or form.” “Of any sort | 


or kind,” 
These must stop. 
politicians, please note. 


The Acid Test. 


Lawyers and | 


I agree with a warrior in Newcastle- | 
on-Tyne that the acid test is becoming | 


a little tiresome. 
vertisement of some new flats, headed 
in large capitals ‘‘Tae Actp Test. . .” 
I have often wondered what exactly 
the acid test was, and, being ignorant, 
have shunned this seductive phrase. 


He sends me an ad- | 


I have now consulted my dictionary, 
and I understand that by the acid test | 


is (or was) meant the testing of gold, or 
alleged gold, with aquafortis, or nitric 
acid. I still do not know exactly what 
is the effect of aquafortis upon bogus 
gold—whether, for example, it shrivels 
up or bursts into flames. But perhaps 
this scrappy information may be of use 
to the innumerable acid-testers who 
are as ignorant as I am—but not so 
cautious. 

At least, I conclude, the test shows 
clearly that the alleged gold is not gold 
—an exciting, doubt-removing process. 
And with this thought I returned to the 
advertisement of the flats, eager to see 
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what new and thrilling thing had been 
devised to prove to the distrustful 
world that the new flats were really 
flats. genuine flats, not bathing- 
machines or hen-roosts cunningly dis- 
guised. And I read that “Personal 
Inspection puts every detail of the 
building and equipment to the most 
searching test. . . .” In other words, 
you may go and have a look at the flats 
before you take one. 

But is not this a little disappoint- 
ing? One must not be pedantic, one 
is told; but is there not the faintest 
lack of proportion between the thought 
and the words? Would not, for 
example, “Come anp See Tuem” be 
equally effective and less pretentious ? 
Anyhow, I beg my countrymen to give 
the test a rest. For in future, when I 
read that the acid test of the right 
honourable gentleman’s Bill is in its 
failure to implement the Majority 
Report of the What Not Committee I 
shall think of nitricacid being poured on 
a Bill, and this will confuse me. I offer 
a prize to the first statesman who intro- 
ducesintoa speech * The Alkaline Test.” 


To Implement. 


There is another noxious verb. Tread 
on it. Yes, I know that it was used in 
1806, but I don’t care. 

Other verbs put on the pension-list 
by my warriors are “commence,” 
“liquidate,” “co-operate” and “ moti- 
vate.” ‘‘Commence” I have always 
abhorred; ‘‘co-operate,” I agree, is 
grossly over-worked but not easily 
replaced. “Liquidate” is behaving 
badly in political circles; and “moti- 
vate” is simply foul. (You may not 
have met “motivate.” It breeds in 
film-studios. ) 


Deals. 

No more now, warriors—except a 
query. Does anyone here know Mr. 
RoosEvEtt? If so, will he ask Mr. R. 
in what sense he used the word “New 
Deal” ? I am not on the warpath, but 
ask for information. For it is probable 
that many in our own land will come 
forward soon with plans for the im- 
provement of our country’s state; and, 
since we are sheep, we shall call these 
plans and programmes Deals. But in 
what sense—“the distribution of cards” 
or “a business transaction or bar- 
gain”? Neither, when examined, seems 
wholly suitable for a philanthropic and 
reasoned plan for the drastic amend- 
ment of a nation’s affairs. Cards have 
lamentable associations with trickery, 
chance and speculations; and a new 
deal does not necessarily relieve him 
who has been unlucky before. “ Doing 
a deal,” on the other hand, seldom 
suggests philanthropy or unselfish 
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struggle for the community. Let us ‘at 
least be clear in our own minds what 
we have in our minds (if, as they say, 
anything). And I hope that when at 
last A Man pops up with a plan to 
Save England, we may be able to think 
of a new and native phrase as brief 
and catching as the other but less 
ambiguous. This, warriors, will be 
your homework this week. A. P. H. 








To a Small Relation 
On his Offering the Author a Sweet. 
Your kindness cannot be denied, 
My worthy little friend, 
But there ’s a fiend in my inside 
I’d rather not offend; 


The gift is tempting to the eye, 
But if, alas! I ate it 

I fear that I should by-and-by 
Have reason to regret it. 


We must not turn to childhood’s joys 
When we have passed their stage, 

And what is right for little boys 
Is wrong for middle age; 

We may not merely sit and eat 
When other tasks are fitter, 

And much as I should like a sweet 
I think I'll have a bitter. 








“In the second half the Air Force inside 
forwards ... hardly made enough use of 
their wings.” —Football Report. 

Perhaps they thought it wouldn’t be 
sporting. 
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AND I’M NOT FIXING A DATE YET, BECAUSE THE DARLING CHILD MAY GET ENGAGED BEFORE THEN, 
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DEBS’ 

| “Nor tun JULY; 

| AND IN THAT CASK I NEEDN'T GIVE HER A DANCE AT ALL.” 
' Kultur. 

) Typical englisch Conversations for nordic Students. 
(Made in Germany.) 

; : i 

XVIL—CuiLper. 

| Lord Robinson. Look, my good chaps, here are some of 
; _ my childer, hes and shes. Milady Robinson will say that 


they are little dearlings, but 1 am not always of the same 
| persuasion, for the lads are prone to leap about and make 
| noises, while the smallest daughter whines for no causes. 
The more aged lad is not here. He overbicycled himself 
yester. He went too far by half and is strained. 
Viscount Brown. ‘The eyes of that one over there playing 
with the toy are at cross purposes. ’ 
Lord Robinson. Indeed: It is inherited from my good wife, 
who is so nice and is now unfortunately out, alas, I regret. 
She has gone to a facelifter’s. ; 
Lord Smith. The elder lad who is grasping the tail of the 
kitten, which squeaks, will soon be of age of attending 
school. For where is he intended ? 
Lord Robinson. We intend him for the Playing Fields of 
ton. 
Lord Smith. And after that for Oxford and Cambridge, of 
course. 


~ 











Lord Robinson. Of course, though I must confess that 
it will be not easy for me to make both ends of the 
candle meet. But we will manage, however, I say. He 
shall follow in father’s footpads, as we say in our englisch 
phrase. 

Lord Smith. Ho! ho! Then allow me to say, if you please, 
if you don’t mind, that if he follows your examples he will 
be on a blue goose chase. He will be off to the dogs in no 
time and nothing will become of him! 

Lord Robinson. 1 am resenting these observations, my 
good Sir. I am one who is ever prepared to enchoy a good 
choke with the best people, but I cannot but feel that you 
say this with a nasty taste in the mouth. I beg leave to 
point out that your critique of my characteristiques and 
carreer is one which no gentleman would give himself leave 
to apply to another gentleman! 

Lord Smith. But, I say, do not take on! I did but make 
a bit of fun. Come, do not carry on so dismaly! Surely 
you are not he who resents banter from cronies and I was 
but banting you! We are friends, eh ? 

Lord Robinson. Very well. Think nothing of it. 

Viscount Brown. For what profession are the lads 
meant ? 

Lord Robinson. They are meant for the Army and Navy. 

Lord Smith 4 





Vioniient Brown } together), How nice! 
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GENERAL Gonine. “ NOW, ADOLF--ABOUT THOSE ‘AIR LOCARNO' CONVERSATIONS WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN; THE ONE THING WE MUST BE CAREFUL NOT TO SAY IS THAT 
GERMANY'S FRONTIER IS THE THAMES.” 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, February 18th.—Commons: 
Cattle Industry (Emergency Provi- 
sions) Bill considered in Com- 
mittee, Metropolitan Water 
Board Bill read a second time. 
Tuesday, February 19th.—Lords: 
British Shipping (Assistance) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
Commons: India Bill con- 
sidered in Committee. 
Wednesday, February 20th.— 
Lords: Debate on the Kellogg 
Pact. 


Commons: India Bill consid. 
ered in Committee. 


Monday, February 18th.—When 
he urged the MrnisTER or Acrt- 
CULTUREto-day tosee thatstreet- 
hawkers of fish were properly 
encouraged, Sir ARNOLD WILSON 
did not go far enough. What is 
really wanted to impress on the 
wee the importance of eating 

h is a new series of street- 
cries which would bring romance 
back into our arid suburbs. 
“Who'll buy my Chavender?” 
would go well to the old tune, 





general policy the MINIsTER ted 
out lt pond 1930 the cost hed 
had dropped in the ratio of 145 to 
122, three out of four labourers had 
got increased wages, whereas the food 





IN THE FISCAL WONDERLAND. 


* You are old, Father Davin,” Georoar LAMBERT said, 


even if rathera hopeless question, 
and assertive slogans like “ Her- 
rings are good for the brains,” 


“ And your hair's not as dark as I knew it; 
Yet all of a sudden you stand on your head— 
Will you show me just how I can do it?” 


if put to music by our leading 
composers, might start such a boom 
as would empty the seas. What about 
a Jubilee competition ? 

To some the most remarkable thing 
about Peacehaven is that no 
celestial thunderbolt has yet 
consumed it, To Mr. THomas 
Cook, however, it is upset- 
ting that when fire broke out 
there the other night two 
brigades refused to come. 
The Home SECRETARY ex- 
plained that the brigades 
were outside the district; 
but to Mr. P.’s R. it will 
always remain a beautiful 
thought that the lusty fellows 
restrained themselves on 
purely «esthetic grounds, 

The British public's tradi- 
tional taste for beef is shrink- 
ing, and this is a fact which 
producers have got to face, 

r. Ex.s0r told the House 
to-day, when he moved a 
Resolution to extend the 
beef subsidy for another 
three months to the end of 
June, Inthe meantime, he explained, 
it was hoped that negotiations with 
the Dominions would be concluded 
which would allow of a levy on 
imports which in its turn would 
guarantee a reasonable profit to the 
efficient producer. In defence of his 


Lorp Women, 


| Proceeds to do likewise. 


value of wages had risen in the propor- 
tion of 100 to 112. Opposition was 
desultory, Dr. Appison insisting that 
Mr. Etisor was undermining the 





AT THE WESTMINSTER STADIUM, 


SoME PROSPECTIVE CANDIDATES ror Tar Viceroy's Cup. 
Mr. Morcan Jones anp Mr. Maxton. 


Empire; Mr. Lampert, admitting that 
he found Mr. Lioyp Grorer’s con- 
version to tariffs exciting, declared that 
the home producer must be protected ; 
and the Resolution was bs carried. 

Tuesday, February 19th. — Their 
Lordships disposed of a quantity of 


dull essential business and rose at six 
minutes past six. 


First Indian Excursions. 


Then the Committee stage of the 
India Bill, which is to take thirt 
days, was begun. Clause 3, which 
deals with the position of the 
Viceroy, was soon reached and 
occupied the House for most of | 
the sitting, An Amendment 
moved by Sir Ropert Horne 
provided that a Viceroy should 
only be appointed after consul- 
tation with a Committee which 
should consist of the P.M., the 
Secretary of State and previous 
Viceroys who were Privy Coun- 
cillors; Sir Ronerr saying that 
in his view the Viceroy held the 
most responsible office in the 
world. He was supported by 
Lord WotmeR; but, while the 
Labour Party chose to read into 
the Amendment a desire to pre- 
vent a Labour Government from 
appointing a Socialist Viceroy, 
Sir Samugnt Hoare disliked it 
because he foresaw possible fric- 
tion between the Committee and 
the Cabinet which would drag 
the appointment into Party con- 
troversies. Through Mr. Foor 
the Liberal Party also objected, 
and Sir Ropert withdrew his Amend. 
ment. 

The second Amendment, moved by 
Lord Woumer, laid it down that a 
Viceroy should enjoy the 
same security of tenure as a 
Juc that he should not, 
in fact, be removable for 
political reasons, The Sxc- 
RETARY OF STATE was not in 
favour of it, pleading that 
its effect would be motions 
of lack of confidence put 
down in the House, which, 
even though defeated, would 
greatly damage the Viceroy’s | 
prestige. Mr. CHuront. 
thought it a necessary 
strengthening. SirSrarrorp 
Cripps drew rebuke from the 
Chair for alleging scandal- 
ous judicial appointments 
by the Conservative Party, 
and Mr. Maxton pleased 
everyone by remarking that 
he failed to understand why 
Conservatives should boggle 
at the idea of a Socialist 
Viceroy when they had already accepted 
their P.M. from the Labour Party. 

Wednesday, February 20th.—Inter- 
national Pacts are like orphans in that 
they can be adopted by all kinds of 
funny people. The Briand-Kellogg Pact 
was apparently adopted unanimously 
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by the International Law Association 
at Budapest in September ; and to-day 
Lord AskwitH asked the Government 
whether they thought the Association 
had interpreted the Pact correctly. 
He thought they had gone too far. 
Lord Howarp (of Penrith) was afraid 
the Pact was generally remembered as 
a very Utopian pious expression of 
opinion. Lord AMULREE said that the 
Pact had not received sufficient atten- 
tion considering that it brought inter- 
national war within the range of inter- 
national law. In reply the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR was vague, taking the line 
that it would not do for the Govern- 
ment to approve any particular inter- 


At Question-time in the Commons 
the determination of Sir Wrmi1am 
Brass to get the better of Mr. Hors- 
Beisna gave Mr. Speaker the opening 
for a very happy shaft. Sir Wii.1aM 
having taken pains to make the 

oe that he was a 
dangerously independent yo man 
who did things Ss ask- 
ing h of people’s advice, and 
the Minister having countered effec- 
tively, Mr. Speaker checked Sir 











W1LLiam’s obvious intention to rise yet 


again by informing him that he was 
himself now in a silence zone. . 

The Indian debate centred on 
Clause 5, which deals with Federation, 





AS NOW WORN. 
{Among other notable exhibits at the 
British Industries Fair there is now on view 
a suit of Belisha pyjamas. } 





and most of the day was taken up with 
Lord Wo.mer’s Amendment that 
alternatively an Advisory Council 
should be established, consisting of 
two hundred representatives of the 
Indian States and British India, In a 
nutshell the Diehards’ argument was 
that Provincial autonomy was quite 
enough to try out at one time, and that 
this Council would tide India over the 
initial stages, Mr. CuauRcHILL being 
incredulous that Federation could pro- 
vide anything but a sham responsibility 
and again begging that the whole 
position should be reconsidered. 

Sir Samuet Hoare described the 
proposal as setting up irresponsibility 
at the Centre for an indefinite period 
of time, during which the Provinces 
would extort more and more revenues 
from the unreformed Centre and become 
increasingly disunited. 

The Amendment was then flung out. 





Our Back-Bencu Wuo’s Wuo. 





Although Mr. Hersert WILLIAMS 
Thinks in milliams, 

He is prepared to be microscopic 
About any topic. 
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The Walk. 








Frencu Boy. 


WE met the little French boy; 
I heard him say, “Oui.” 
(I always stare at him, 
He always stares at me.) 
He has brown kid gloves, 
His hair is very neat, 
His legs are long and thin, 
He has long thin feet. 











Cats in Our STREET. 


There’s a white cat at twenty, 
There’s a black cat at nine, 

But the twenty-threes have a Siamese, 
And, oh, how I wish she were mine! 


The white cat is a Fairy, 
The black cat is a Knight, 
But they’d go on their knees to the 
Siamese, 


For she is the Queen of Delight. 
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The nuns are lovely, lovely— 
I can’t say why in words; 
Their caps go curving out 
Like wings of white birds; 
Their dresses fall in folds 
Like pictures in a book ; 
Their heads are bent down 
With a quiet, kind look. 


R. F. 
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At the Play. 


‘Maw or Yesterpay ” (St. Martrn’s). 


WueEw No. 8 is wheeled on to the 

stage suffering from loss of memory 
and su confer about him and 
Nurse Lindon (Miss Ann Topp), 
though generally cool and snubbing, 
loses her heart to him, nea ge 
for conventional stage trouble. 
No. 8, in private life Mr. James Brett, 
assistant-manager of a bank in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, is married. He does not 
recognise his wife (Miss Grti1aNn Lrxv) 
because the effect of an old shrapnel- 
wound in the head, disturbed by the 
street accident, is to blot out every- 
thing that has happened since the 
Battle of the Somme. Physicians of 
the utmost eminence, Sir George Row- 
land (Mr. C. V. France) and Mr. 
Braham (Mr. H. G. Sroxer), can do 
nothing much for him beyond breaking 
his condition to him gently and leading 
him back to his West Kensington wife 
and flat. 

It is in this flat, in Act II., that the 
play becomes exceedingly interesting. 
Mrs. Brett has been self-centred, rather 
hysterical, mainly thinking of her hus- 
band’s illness and peculiarity in terms 
of acquaintances’ gossip, but she rises 
to the oceasicn on his return, and after 
a little awkwardness they are in each 
other's arms. 

You might think the play was end- 
ing, the interest, such as it had been, 
over. In fact it is really here that we 
reach the rich pastures after a hum- 
drum walk. A _ fortnight 
elapses and behold Brett lies 
smoking his pipe, drinking 
beer, reading the papers, | 
immensely pleased to be 
alive and seeing his flat 
against the immediate back- 
ground of the Somme. He 
is alive and free with the 
youthful zest and outlook 
of twenty-four. The cease- ys 
less round of what he terms ’ 








“piggling,” fussing over 
keeping the flat clean and é 
tidy at the cost of the in- ii] 
mates’ comfort, the pros- 
pect of returning in a week : 
or two to the monotonous 
security of the bank fill him 
with depression. 

He is equally exas 
to his wide und ber partats 
who are the comic relief in 
the play. Robert Mason (Mr. 
Bromiey Davenport) and 


Sir George Rowland 
James Brett 


is not only immensely henpecked, he 
has borne bis load with quiet fortitude 
for thirty-one years; he represents a 
way of life Brett cannot face. Brett had 
sunk into his own groove gradually, 





SOMETHING IN JUTE. 
Robert Mason. . Mr. Bromiey Davenport. 


say our dramatists, but his accident 
has set him free, giving him back his 
scarred but enthusiastic youth, and he 
does not belong to the milieu to which 
the intervening years had assigned him. 





THE FAMOUS BRAIN-DOCTOR TURNS HEART. 


SPECIALIST. 


a> ty ae Way ee 


pi ea ees Mr. C. V, France. 
. . Mr. Lesure Banks. 
See te Miss Ann Topp. 





Mrs. Mason (Miss Wixirrep Evans) The dramatists—the play was 
walk every Sunday in Kensington Gar- adapted from the French ie the late 
dens and their daughter and her Mr. Dion TrrueRapae—do not achieve 
| husband towalk with them. Mr. Mason any particular solution. In the last Act 





Sir George Rowland intervenes, his 
bland manner and bulging forehead 
inspiring confidence in everybody, and 
persuades Nurse Lindon, now his 
assistant, to abandon the scruples 
which made her hide her love because 
Brett was married. She, he indicates, 
can save him, while his wife means 
nothing to him now. He throws them 
together, and Brett abandons his wild 
young impulse to go off and join the 
Foreign Legion. 

The curtain falls, but we cannot but 
ask: And then? Brett’s accident is only 
a month old and he holds his new youth 
by a precarious tenure. The wife and 
home and income are abandoned, and 
he sets out aged forty-one with no skill 
or prospect and with the shadow over 
his new romance that the last seven- 
teen years may at any moment resur- | 
rect themselves. 

Mr. Lesiiz BANKS as the “man who 
knew too little” is thus to the end a 
tragic figure, and the uncomfortable 
realities of his life do not give his 
youthful exhilaration at being alive and 
safe much scope. This difficult part 
is played with great distinction. His | 
War-time friend, William Lawrence, 
played by Mr. ALLAN JEAYES, is full of | 
refreshing robustness. He hankers for | 
planting in Penang, but he has a right 
to hanker, for he has lost everything 
there once. When Brett hankers for 
Malaya it is a boy’s dream that distant 
places and romantic names will change 
the essential day-to-day pattern of 
business and domestic life. 

The play has the weakness of all 
plays which treat the emo- 
tions of a moment as solid 
bases, but it is far above 
most of them in asking, in 
terms of a case of loss of 
memory, deep questions 
about the value of a habitual 
routine and the why and 
wherefore of life in grooves 
which have been slipped into 
and acquiesced in little by 
little. Young Brett aged 
twenty-four does not like the 
life of Brett aged forty-one, 
and thinks, like Faust, to 
have a second innings as a 
young man. But he cannot 
learn by obliterated experi- 
ence, and there was always 
in him that which made him 
what hewas by 1934. D.W. 


“Barnet’s Fo.tity” 
(HAYMARKET). 


Although I yield to no 
man in the warmth of my feelings for the 
marl of England and the little creatures 
of her woods and dells, I confess that I 
cannot begin to understand why farmers 
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| nothing left but a devoted wife 
| and daughter, two adhesive re- 
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occupation which, besides being a 
constant menace to the £30,000, ex- 
poses them to all the horrors of early 
morning and the final certainty of 
rheumatism, instead of selling out and 
enjoying the comfortable rural life 
which even 3%, would bring them, 
with a little mild pork-prodding and 
egg-gathering as relaxation for the 
summer months. 

You and I, reader, if we had £1,000 
a year sitting pretty, would take every 
precaution to prevent the slightest 
possibility of our ever having to face 
the false esthetics of that pink gin and 
snare, the dawn, to slosh about after 
the least intelligent of animals. Ours is 
softer clay ; we may even insist that the 
haddock and the kidney sizzling by 
our bedside should be the first har- 
bingers of light; but at all events we 
are bound to respect our more rugged 
fellows. 

This comedy is about one of them, 
Mark Lannacott, a farmer who was in 
fact worth £30,000 until an unscru- 
pulous neighbour cozened him into 
sinking all his capital in a facto: 
for preparing and marketing agricul- 
tural produce. Being an honest fellow 
and a mug, he signed papers unread 
which let him in for all the risks of 
the venture, and when the other 
farmers refused, as Mr. WALTER ELLIOT 
could have told him they would, 
to come in on the scheme until it 
was a proved success, which of 
course it couldn't be until they 
did come in, he finds himself with 


tainers and an immense red ele- 
phant of a factory. 

Experience has taught us that 
agriculture nearly alwaysinvades 
the theatre from the West, but 
a Melston Farm has a 
good Devon ring about it, I 
shouldn’t care to have to mark 
it on a map, so varied are the 
accents of its occupants. Some 
sort of common denominator 
should have been settled during 
rehearsal; at present our farmer 
is beyond doubt Welsh, and the 


seaboard to the regions where 
normal synthetic stage Mudshire 
is spoken. 

Besides Lannacolt’s financial 
decline, two other threads run 
through the play. One is the 
mutual love of Nellie Lannacolt, 
the farmer’s lovely and fear- 
fully well-educated daughter, 
and Richard Barnet, straight- 
cut son of a curly-cut father— 





is old Barnet who has done down old 
Lannacoit, and that the village contains 





PRIDE IN HER PORT, DEFIANCE 
IN HER EYE. 
Hannah Mudge . . . Miss Murnren AKep. 


a dynamic couple named Burridge who 
are determined that their daughter and 
none other shall be Richard’s bride. 





SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY. 


George Growsell (Mr. Jay Srewnr), dismissed owing to 
bankruptcy of Mark Lannacott, his employer (Mr. Heasert 
Lomas), “Be I To TAKE THEM STRERS TO MARKET, OF 
parn’t IY” 


The other thread—to me the richest 
—is the relationship between the 
Melston factotum; Hannah Mudge, 
and the farm-foreman, George Growsell 
—Miss Muriet AKeEp and the play's 
author, Mr. Jan Stewer. They are 
tremendously good together, concealing 
a vast respect for one another under 
a perpetual nagging which they both 
enjoy very much. And so did I, for 
there are few things so comforting to 
listen to as verbal catch-as-catch-can 
when you know that no quarter will 
be given and everyone concerned is 
happy. Miss Aco tns taped down all 
the tricks of the privi old Nanny; 
no other actress can fling a barbed dart 
over her shoulder and slam a tea-pot 
on to a table quite so crossly or so 
lovably as she can, And Mr. Stewer 
plays his George straight, as it were, 
from the cow’s mouth, innocently de- 
livering himself of all the best idiom 
you may hear in the tap of “The 
Spotted ” any Saturday night, 
and prepared to help Hannah indefin- 
itely so long as he can be rude and there 
is no suspicion of ‘‘orders.” 

The first two Acts are the best, the 
Second ending in a rich vein of sad 
humour as Hannah and George are told 
they must leave the sinking ship, and 
flare up aceordingly. The Third is not 
altogether successful, to my mind 
because Mr. StEwer has hit the senti- 
mentally pathetic note too hard and 
too long in dealing with the orack- 
up of the old Se, especially 
when he makes the broken farmer 
talk like a minor prophet; but 
he compensates us by keeping 
Nellie’s \ove-story light and dry 
and compensates Lannacott by 
discovering at the last moment 
an improbable buyer for the 
derelict factory to the tune of 
£30,000. 

Need I add that threatened 
adversity is sufficient to drive 
Hannah and George if not into 
each other's arms at any rate to 
the altar? 

The rest of the cast are good, 
particularly Mr. Herpert Lomas, 
whose Lannacolt, with all his 
drawbacks, is a real and sym- 
pathetic person. 

This is a simple piece, but the 
kind of thing which seems to 
magnetise us loam-starved Lon- 
doners for months and months 
and months. If you go, please 
note the admirable introductory 
barnyard chorus. I want to know 
whether it comes from some human 
genius endowed with an Orpington 
uvula and stationed in the wings, 
or, like so much modern chicken, 
is it just canned ? Eric. 
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As Others Hear Us. 
The Chairman. 

“Now I do so want you to meet the 
Chairman. Sir James, who is very 
kindly taking the Chair for you—Mrs. 

‘age, who is so very kindly giving the 
Club a talk to-night . . .” 

“It’s so very kind of you, Sir 
James...” ‘ 

“So kind of you, Mrs. Cage . . . 

“What a delightful hall you have!” 

“ Ah! we're very proud of our little 


haps you're right. Now let me see—is 
it ‘The Child and the Inferiority Com- 

x,’ or, ‘The Inferior Child and its 
Complex’? It isn’t that I’ve forgotten, 
but just for the moment e 

“Oh, of course, Sir James. I’ve so 
often felt exactly the same myself. 
The only thing is, I’m not quite sure 
you may not be confusing me, just for 
the moment, you know, with some 
other lecturer. It’s really the tiniest 





little slip in the world, but my lecture 
actually is not really absolutely on those 
lines. 


It’s just—not that it matters 


title of your talk, ‘Why I Make U 
Menus and When’—was that it? 
wonder if you’d mind just jotting it 
down? Thanks so much—one wants 
to get it absolutely right. And then 
there's a little story I want to work in, 
about a Scotsman and a Jew—not that 
it ll take a moment.” 

“That sounds too delightful—a 





Scotsman and a Jew. Yes . . how very | 


funny!” 

“Yes—ha-ha-ha! Then there’s one 
about the old lady and the parrot that 
I think they 'll like.” 





hall, 1 must say. : of these 
days we hope to have the 
means of warming it, which is 
rather a difficulty at present.” 

“Oh, but I always like an 
oil-stove—don't you ?”’ 

“Well, of course it doesn’t 
reach very far in a big hall; 
but still, there it is, you know, 
there it is. By the way, some 
of our speakers have found it 
rather trying to have it just 
behind them. I don’t know 
whether you——” 

“Oh, not at all, not at all. 
At least I don’t think so. Shall 
I let you know ?” 

“ Please—please. I’m afraid 
we're not always quite as 
punctual as we might be. | 
see we're just about twenty 
minutes after time.” 

“So much more informal, 
don’t you think?” 

“Shall we give them an- 
other five minutes? They’re 
beginning to dribble along 
now. Very difficult toget them 
to turn out on a cold night. 
After all, they’ve got books 
and the wireless and a fire at 
home. . . . Not that I mean 
to say for a moment they 
aren't all mad keen to come 
and listen to you—naturally 
they are.” 

“Oh, but I quite under- 
stand, Sir James. I’ve so 








| 









































Plumber. “ Wei, AVE YOU BROUGHT ALL THE TOOLS? ” 
New Boy. “ Yes, Sir.” 
Plumber. “ You wovu.p!” 





often felt exactly the same myself.” 

“Quite, quite. Uncommonly good 
of you to come down, I'm sure. There 
were just one or two minor points I 
rather wanted to ask about before we 
begin. Do you want me to announce 
the title of the lecture ?” 

“Just exactly as you like, Sir James.” 

“No, no,no. I'd rather you told me 
exactly what you prefer. A Chairman, 
as I always say, should be seen and 
not heard. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! What I always 
say is a Chairman should be seen and 
not heard. So you'd like me to give 
out the title of the lecture. Well, per- 


in the least—one sees so well how the 
mistake arose—but it’s really called 
“Why I Write Cookery Books and 
How.’ ” 

“My dear Mrs. Cage, how extra- 
ordinarily stupid of me! Of course it 
is. ‘Why I Write Cookery Books and 
How.’ Most interesting, to be sure; I 
often wonder how people find the time 
to write books. ‘Why you write Cook- 
ery Books and How.’ That ought to 
be quite delightful. I shan’t say more 
than a word or two, they’ll be longing 
to listen to you.” 

“No, no; they all want to hear you.” 

“Not at all, not at all, I’m simply 
going to introduce you and give the 


“It sounds most amusing.” 

“ But of course it’s you that 
they want to hear, not me. 
Now I think our secretary's 
anxious to begin. Shall we?” 

“Yes, certainly. Would you 
like me to come just here?” 

“Excellent — excellent. 
Sure you don’t mind the oil- 
stove?” 

“No, really, I love it. Unless 
perhaps it could be moved off 
the platform—if you're quite 
sure 

“T’ll ask the secretary. . .” 

“Certainly, Sir James. | 
always think the smell is 
quite overpowering at close 





glad of it in the middle of the 
hall, and Mrs. Cage can always 
keep her coat on. I think 
they ’re quite ready when you 
are, Sir Jones? 


am not going to keep you a 
moment. My motto on these 
occasions is to be seen and 
not heard. A Chairman, as | 


not heard. 
“Ha, ha, ha!” 


no introduction. She is Mrs— 
er——” 
“Cage, Sir James.” 





topic—the really remarkably interest- 
ing topic—-” 

“Cookery, Sir James.” 

“The quite extraordinarily interest- 
ing subject of cookery. Which reminds 
me of a little experience concerning 
winter sports that once befell me 
many years ago. To begin at the 
beginning . . .” E. M. D. 


“T have youth, beauty, personality, edu- 
cation, culture, ambition, concert, stage, 
broadcasting experience as linguistic singer- 
actress, dramatic dancer.”—Newspaper Advt. 
wer self-confidence and you should 
go far. 








quarters. I daresay they'll be | 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, [| | 





always say,should be seen and | 
Ha, ha, ha!——” | 


“Ourspeaker to-night needs | 


“Mrs. Cage, who has written | 
———_——____________/a number of very interesting | 
books on the very, very interesting | 
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BACK HIM BOTH WAYS!” 








Kismet. 


Ir is decreed then. I must suffer too. 
They have just told me and my mind still gropes 
To realise that I am losing you. 
I hoped so much—but here ’s an end to hopes. 
[ was too confident, too boastful, gay; 
I said, “ This comes to other men maybe ;” 
But still it seemed a thousand miles away— 
And now it’s come to me. 


Farewell, then, my Appendix; 

It seems that we must part. 
For you, when you have left my side, 
The slow, the lonely suicide; 

For me the bitter smart. 


We were both young together; we have grown 
To full estate together, all through life 
The happy comradeship that we have known 
Has been unmarred by any inward strife. 
But now I seek the old content in vain; 
Small things have led to discord and to doubt. 
Let ’s face the truth, though it may bring us pain— 
It’s best to have things out. 


Farewell, then, my Appendix; 
We must submit to fate. 
Just one more night alone, we two: 
Then cruel men will come for you 
At half-past eight. 


How small our lives! How trivial are the 
laws 
That hang our destinies upon a string! 
I could more gladly give you up for some great 
cause 
That made our severance a noble thing. 
Oh! I could die of shame when I reveal 
What has dissolved our life-long partner- 
ship; 
Not King, not Country, not some big Ideal— 
But just one orange-pip. 


Farewell, then, my Appendix; 
Ah, Heaven! I little knew— 
Your unobtrusiveness was such— 
That it would cost me quite so much 
To part with you. 
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G. F, Handel. 


Born Fesruary 23, 1685. Drep 
Apriz 14, 1759. 
TxoveH nearly nine-score years have 
flown 
Since HanpEL passed away, 
The magic that is his alone 
Still moves our hearts to-day. 


| Age has no power to conquer him 
| Or quench the imm glow | 

| When his bright, burning seraphim 
"Their silver trumpets blow. 


With Acis still we wander on 
Through sad Sicilian vales, 

| Or hearken in his Solomon 
To deathless nightingales. 

In melting measures he delights, 
Yet none could higher climb 

On Music’s Himalayan heights, 
Majestic and sublime. 

_ And if, though generous of soul, 

| He plundered right and left, 

| He made the men from whom he stole 

Immortal by his theft. 


| Wherefore, when pygmies carp and 
hoot, 
‘Tis fitting to recall 
BEETHOVEN'S reverent salute : 
“The Master of us all.” C.L.G. 








The Record Badge: 
A Nightmare of the 21st Century. 





Tuey ‘d got a start on me. It wasn't 
my fault—see? It was like this. 

I’d been on my back twelve months 
(engine-trouble on a strato-jaunt). The 
docs told me as I left casualty-ward 
that I’d got six new ribs (whalebone), 
one new knee-cap (donkey) and some 
glands grafted in my neck (bull and 
ape). I felt kind of queer with the 
small zoo inside of me, but the docs 
were real proud of my case. 

“Shake!” says Doe Grope as I came 
to leave. “You'll do fine, save you 
mayn’t like red, with the bit of bull 
inside of you.” 

“O.K., Doe!” I says. “I'm a lime- 
shirt anyway, and we don’t have no 


But h the docs were proud of 
me pulling , 1 wasn’t no record 
that we eras There was an Indian 


that h — new ribs (whalebone) put 
in him, glands (ape and tiger) in his 
neck ; for that he didn’t hold with bull, 
being a Hindu. He went about biting 
folk until the docs some sheep's 
brain inside of his skull, and that 
stopped it. He was a record with all 
that inside of him. But | wasn’t, not 
having tiger-glands—see ¢ 


When I came out of casualty-ward 
not a man, skirt or kid but held a 
record for something. They wore brass 

to show it that were issued by 
the World Record-Holders’ Bureau. 
Folk sneered at me by reason I’d no 
badge. I grew tired of telling them I'd 
been in casualty-ward while all this 
record craze was blowing. I wasn't 
asked parties; I got no rise (my boss 
has a badge for the biggest boss-eye in 
the city); the girls gave me the razz— 
and all for the reason I’d no badge to 
show. It wasn’t by miles what I'd 
been used to. So I read the works of 
Dickens backwards with a pal to time 
me. It took three weeks all in. 

Then I go along to the local Records 
Bureau and asks for a badge. They 
look up their lists and finds there’s 
a Pole that’s read Dickens complete, 
straight and backways, in a fortnight. 
I didn’t get my badge. 

After that I rode a kiddie-scooter 
three hundred miles. Three days it 
took me; but when I get to the local 
Records Bureau they finds there’s a 
Czech that’s done it in fifty-six hours. 
And I didn’t get my badge. 

So I went climbing Snowdon on the 
back of a mountain-goat, thinking sure 
noone ’sdone it before. But when I come 
tothe local Records Bureau they tell me 
of a Tibetan that’s done it quicker in 
Tibet. And still I didn’t get no badge. 

I tried other tricks—cycling .to 
Land’s End with a water-melon on my 
head; hiking to John o’ Groats in a 

diver’s suit; going out hunting snails 
with a pack of field-mice—but always 
there was someone had got in first. I 
thought sure the field-mice would win 
me the badge, but no. There was a 
Yid that used to run a pack of 
mice to catch beetles—and a flight 
of bats too in place of moth-balls. I 
went out of that Records Bureau rare 
wild. 

Perhaps it was the bit of bull inside 
of me, but when I see a red mail-box 
outside I butt my head against it time 
again and dents it proper. When | 
cooled down I thought maybe I'd get 
my badge, being the first to dent a 
mail-box with my head. So I go back 
to the Records Bureau. They look in 
the index and find there’s a Wog 
that’s smashed five mail-boxes with 
his head and, what’s more, knocked 
down a radio-pylon, butting it. And 
so I didn’t get my badge. 

All this time my boss was upstage 
and the dames stand-off for reason I'd 
no badge; and I thought of walking 
out of life with a slug in my brain. But 
faster than I could pull the trigger 
there shoots into my mind an idea 
that makes me drop the gun quick as 
a strato-speed-cop. 


With the idea in my brain and my 
heart beating against my ribs (whale- 
bone), I go along to the local Records 
Bureau and I say to the smug behind 
the grille, “See here, Sap,” I says— 
“how about me holding the record as 
being the only living creature that 
doesn’t hold a record ¢” 

And so at last I got my badge. 


Mr. Shagreen’s Diary. 


For a long time Mr. Shagreen and I 
had been going down in the lift. When 
at length we were disgorged into the 
street below Mr. Shagreen took off his 
glasses and stood for some moments 
staring straight up into the air at the 
top of the building we had left. Pres- 
ently he put on his glasses again and 
nodded solemnly. 

‘It is some such edifice as that,” he 
observed as we began to walk away, 
“that I shall have to—to——” 

“Charter?” 

“Thank you—to charter for the 
storage of my diary. It will soon be 
getting out of hand.” 

“T never knew you kept a diary,” I | 
said, | 
“I do not boast of it; but only those | 
who have kept a diary for a consider- 
able time realise what I mean when I 
say that the trouble is not keeping the | 
diary but keeping the diary. The word | 
‘diary’ is an elastic term. In this in- | 
stance it stretches,” said Mr. Shagreen 
with a sweeping gesture, “to cover 
volumes containing entries for every 
day since I began making them at the 
age of fifteen.” 

“Atleast,” said,‘ I should think you 
have always had plenty to put in it.” 

Mr. Shagreen replied unexpectedly 
that that was the trouble. “From my 
earliest days,” he explained, ‘odd 
things have happened to me constantly 
—so constantly that I have never had 
the strength of mind to cease recording 
them for fear that I should at any time 
want to look up the reference. And 
yet I have with dismay watched the | 
books of manuscript mounting, from 
the earliest little pocket-book in 1883, 
through the more massive and un- 
wieldy volumes of the ‘nineties and 
early nineteen-hundreds, to the stout 
loose-leaf iedgers, constantly oiled, 
into which I am to-day in the habit of 
pouring forth my soul, If this goes 
on——” He shook his head. 

“But if the problem worries you, 
7° *” Lasked. ‘‘Why notstop?!” 

“When next you see a deep-sea 
diver in full costume jumping out of 
an aeroplane with a bag in each hand 
containing bricks,” said Mr. Shagreen 
sadly, “ put that question to him. Not 
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| that I have not tried to stop from time 


to time. I tried to stop in 1898, I think 
it was, and I tried again in 1910. I 
made a prodigious effort in 1910; I 
took a cottage in the country and lived 
there alone in the hope that nothing 
would happen and that I should not want 
to write anything down. And what did 
happen? On the very first morning I 
was there a bear fell through the roof.” 

“A what?” 

“A bear,” repeated Mr. Shagreen 
distinctly. 
into the cistern while I was having my 
breakfast. I knew at once that some- 


| thing had occurred.” 


“It fell through the roof 


“T should have thought the same,” 
I said. 

“For some moments I ate on grimly. 
‘I will not be dragged into this,’ I said 
to myself. But events had a certain 
urgency; the water from the over- 
flowing cistern had soaked through the 
ceiling and my room was not large 
enough to permit of moving the break- 
fast-table to a less rainy spot. At the 
very least I had to go and take the 
object, whatever it was—I had not 
recognised it from the sound as a bear 
—out of the cistern. [ went and made 
the attempt, and the animal, which 


was not lacking in intelligence, did its 


best to help. But I could do nothing 
unaided. Wet and covered with dust 
and cobwebs, I went to the village inn 
and made guarded requests for assist- 
ance. Details leaked out; in half-an- 
hour it was all over the county that I 
had a bear in my cistern, and shortly 
afterwards an official of the R.S.P.C.A., 
under the impression that 1 kept it 
there constantly, came to see that it 
was being properly fed.” 
“And was it?” 


“By that time there was a large | 


crowd,” said Mr. Shagreen, “filing up 
a ladder at one side of the house and 
down a ladder at the other, and feeding 
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it buns in the interval. By the gate of 
my cottage an immense placard had 
been erected, advertising these buns. 
| The owner of the bear, who lived close 
by, was explaining to reporters how 
fond his pet was of climbing about, 
interrupted at intervals by the man 
who had thatched the cottage, who was 
msisting that his thatch would stand 
the weight of any ordinary bear, and 
that this one must have been pampered 
for years. Workmen were building a 
wooden platform beside the hole in 
the roof, and a relay of carts from 
the village was transporting the parts 
of a crane with which to extract the 
bear.” 

“And what were you doing?” 

“With a heavy heart,” replied Mr. 
Shagreen, “1 was getting ready to go. 
I had come to my cottage in the be- 
lief that nothing would happen there 
and that my diary would gently die 
out of itself. 1 was leaving in a 
cloud of incident. What was the first 
=" I saw when I got back to Lon. 
don ” 














~ 





“A poster,” I said, ‘‘ with the words, 
‘Bear in Cistern.’ ” 

“Very close, very close,” 
Mr. Shagreen. 


admitted 
“But you forget this 
was 1910. The words were ‘A Bear in 
a Cistern,’ Yet again I had been un- 
willingly dragged into history. I knew 
when I was beaten. Resignedly I went 
back to my groaning shelves of note- 
books to put it all down in my diary.” 
“| suppose you had a subconscious 
idea you might forget it,” I said, “if 
you didn’t do that?” R. M. 


The Rendezvous. 
A pus there is of far renown, 
A pub that seamen know 
In every street of Sailortown 
Or sea where they in ships go down 
From Clyde to Callao. 


And there they say if a man should 
wait 
A twelvemonth and a day 
That all his shipmates soon or late 
Would surely pass that way. 





Both night and noon the door swings wide | 


To the noisy dockside’s din, 
Both night and noon with every tide 
The sailormen blow in. 


They come with talk of ships and men 
And lean upon the bar 

And yarn and drink and yarn again 
Of ports both near and far. 


But theirs are ships I never spoke 
And trades to me unknown, 

And all they see is a grizzled bloke 
That drinks his drink alone. 


They neither pause nor listen when 
From all the oceans home 
Between the tides the sailormen 
I wait alone for come— 


Come in with laughter on their lips 
And names I used to know 

And speech of men and speech of ships 
Forgotten long ago. 


No door swings wide to let them through, 
No eye but mine can see 

That all the shipmates ever | knew 
Blow in to drink with me. C.F-.S. 
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Our Booking-Office. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned 
Clerks.) 
A Small Sweet Nosegay. 

Books that go straight to the heart 
of childhood are rare. They exact ten- 
derness, insight, a literary gift both 
supple and delicate, and an austere and 
sensitive avoidance of anything like 
exploitation of these qualities. Good- 
Bye for the Present (HoppER AND 
Sroventon, 7/6) is all this and more. 
It contains the late Lady (ELBaNor) 
Ac.aNnp’s portrait of her small self as 
“Mitty ”—a child of the ‘eighties in a 
country-house near Kendal—and the 
brief legend of her own little daughter, 
written for private publication. Inevit- 
ably the neh for picturesqueness goes 
to the North-country nursery ruled 
by the formidable BarLey, whose sole 
recorded piece of tenderness was to 
have the first shed teeth of her charges 
mounted as lilies-of-the-valley in a 
brooch. But even under Barwey it 
was the interior life that mattered—a 
life overlaid with boredom and terror 
yet with at least one unforgettable gust 
of ecstasy. How “Mr..y’s” memories 
availed to safeguard her own child is 
charmingly evident. Yet ELLen’s 
bright adventurous girlhood was dark- 
ened by the War and by that dread 
of “ killing accidents” in her case (and 
still, unhappily, in a thousand others) 
so tragically justified. 

Microphonetics. 

I have one small bone to pick with 
Professor A. Lioyp James. In_ his 
enthusiasm for the spoken word he says 
things about the written which no lover 
of literature can accept without pro- 
test. Printed language, he appears to 
think, is a dead language. But surely 
good writing, in prose no less than in 
verse, reads itself to the ear of the 
imagination, imposing its ay as rhythm 
and accent, even though it leaves to 
our local fancy the precise breadth of 
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the vowel-sounds. Which being said, I can praise The 
Broadcast Word (Keaan Pavu, 7/6) without further reserva- 
tion. It is a stimulating and on occasion a witty discussion 
of a difficult and controversial subject, to be read with 
pleasure and profit even by those weaker brethren who may 
sometimes pronounce a voiceless alveolar affricated plosive 
consonant without due reverence for the solemnity of the 
occasion. It is also an effective answer to the carping folk 
who write to The Radio Times denouncing B.B.C. announ- 
cers. Professor LLoyp Jamgs, who is honorary secretary of 
the B.B.C.’s Advisory Committee on spoken English, makes 
it very clear that the greatest care is exercised both in the 
selection and in the training of those gentlemen, but that 
a reasonable freedom of speech is advisedly permitted m 
Portland Place. For, as he points out, even while main- 
taining the advantages of a universal phonetic alphabet, 


| a standard.speech is a purely mythological conception. 


Inclinations of a War-Twisted Sapling. 

One has, I feel, a fair quarrel with a man who sets out to 
give you one kind of book and ends by fobbing you off with 
another. The Apple of Concord (Den, 7/6) opens with the 
pleasant ease of a Locke romance, showing a couple of 
Englishmen, somewhat the worse for their share in the War 
and its subsequent Peace, proceeding to make a fresh start 
in Paris as the chauffeur and secretary, respectively, of a 
Gallo-American millionaire. The freemasonry of Wilson 
and Wade, their delicious adventures on the way, the 
pleasant glimpses of French landscape and French character 
affect one (despite rumours of Wade's gloomy past) as a 
prelude to comedy. With the Fletchers, however, the 
valetudinarian American and his monstrously full-blooded 
daughters, a macabre element enters; and this, fortified 
by the mania of a Fascist acquaintance and his miserable 
domestic background, threatens to overpower the strong, 
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suave, civilised French note which is the best that life and Mr. 
Ricnarp Cuurcu can offer their war-shattered hero. There 
are passages of power and enchantment in this curiously 
unequal book ; but they are not as a rule the purple ones. 


More Lambs to the Slaughter. 

Alike as a of modern journalese and as a 
pseudo-medievalist Mr. J. B. Morton excels. Rejoicing 
to picture himself as a mighty scourge striding ruthlessly 
about the land chastising the legions of the devil, he claps 
from time t6 time upon his nose the roseate spectacles 
through which he chooses to regard war, the unspeakable 
discomforts of the dark ages, all the Latin races and even 
inevitable indigestion. Having wrenched them off, how- 
ever, no one can be more pitiless than he, and here, in 
Stuff and Nonsense (Cave, 7/6), which is the cream of his 
Beachcomber column of 1934, is another thundering blast 
on the trumpet against the monstrous regiment of women- 
novelists, financiers, political gangsters, Lawrence. idol- 
aters, fairy-mongers, sahibs, unintelligible poets, novelist- 
reviewers, mystics, storm -pixies, teetotalers, revivalists, 
and vegetarians whose [~~~ 
reais yA it is to er 
inspired loathing in his 
tempestuous bosom. 
Whether only a few of 
one’s black beasts or a 
great many happen to 
be rounded up for a 
whipping matters not at 
all, for a roaring south- | 
westerly good temper | 
blows through the pages, | 
and the scholarship and | 
the comic invention are | 
both as amazing as ever. | 
Most of our old friends 
are here, Strabismus in 
a state of preservation 
clearly divine in origin, | 
and all the major absurd- | 
ities of the year, from | 
the leg-theory rumpus | 
to the fatuous records, _ 
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Soviet Russia. 

Personally I share Mr. CHAMBERLIN’s dislike of the “ Me 
and Russia” book. Nothing could be more unlike that than 
his admirable survey of Russia’s Iron Age (Duckwortu, 
15/-). which is easily the best of many books upon Soviet 
Russia that I have read. He contrives to avoid falling be- 
tween the two stools of sensationalism and dulness. His 
book is packed with information, conveyed in a lively style 
that also serves him well in his sketches of Soviet leaders. 
I feel that Mr. CHAMBERLIN is as safe a guide as can be 
found to the intricacies of the Soviet maze. For in my 
opinion he possesses the invaluable quality of knowing 
that he does not know everything. Besides, Mr. CHAMBERLIN 
has the advantage over many other writers upon Soviet 
Russia in that he has lived for twelve years—not twelve 
weeks—in that country. His stay has convinced him that 
Bolshevism is not destined ‘to serve as an ultimate model 
for the rest of the world.” 


Studies in Deduction. 
The Adventures of Ellery Queen (GOLLANCZ, 7/6) are eleven 











“You CAN ‘ave Briu ‘IloGIns FOR TEN FAG-CARDS AND A ’ALFPENNY.” 
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in number, and all of 
them go to show that as 
a deducer their author 
is unrivalled in detective 
fiction. It is difficult to 
pick out the cleverest 
tales from this exceed- 
ingly clever XI., but I 
would suggest that “ The 
Seven Black Cats” and 
“The Adventure of the 
African Traveller” are 
excellent examples of 
Mr. ELLERY QUEEN’s 
art. As cases these ad- 
ventures are really fault- 
less, but as stories I do 
not think them entirely 
successful because, while 
admiring the skill of the 
hunter, it is often im- 
possible to care in the 
least about the fate of 


THE BLOOMIN’ ARSENAL?” 








are dropped into the killing-bottle with marvellous adroit- 
ness. A grand book to dip into if you can pardon the 
impossible attitudinising for the sake of the fun. 


Seconds out of the Ring. 

It is sometimes said that we are to-day a nation of lookers- 
on at instead of participators in sport, but Mr. NorMAN 
CLARK combines both experiences in his All in the Game 
(METHUEN, 12/6). Askilled boxing amateur himself, a yacht- 
ing-shooting-cricketing N.S.C. referee and a writer of 
talent, he is old enough to have met some of the Kings of 
the Ring—men who fought battles hours long with the 
“raw ‘uns.” The book is full of dry wisdom and anecdote 
(I delighted in the wire sent by a Victorian fighter to his 
pal—Won easily. Seventy-five rounds.”) and I agree 
with the author that there is no boxer to-day who could 
have lasted long with such as Frrzsimmons, JACKSON or 
LanarorD. In the War he served in both Infantry and 
R.F.C., and I am much impressed by his description—clear, 
thrilling and just technical enough—of a pupil learning 
aerobatics ; | have never heard or read such good instruction. 
This is a book for boys of all ages, whether now at prepara- 
schools or still recalling Mr. CLark’s fighting in the 

blie Schools Championship of 1910—those championships 
which could and should be revived to-day. 


the hunted. Thanks to Mr. Quen my knowledge of 
American idiom has been considerably extended. 


A Holiday in Maine. 

The Lark Legacy (HoppER AND StoucuTon, 7/6) is not 
altogether the inheritance that I should have chosen for 
Mrs. Atice Hecan Rice. In the limelight she has placed 
a young American who, despite his natural gifts, is so 
entirely engrossed in himself that for me his charms simply 
did not begin to work. I conceived a strong dislike for 
this Richard Reed, but, dismissing him, we have Mrs, Rick 
in her most engaging mood. The Professor and his young 
wife are delightful, and the troubles of trying to fit an 
incongruous batch of relations into a house too small to 
hold them are related with quiet and effective humour. 











“Election fever is boiling high here. There is great excitement. 
Twenty-five Police, armed, have just arrived. More are expected. 
Both candidates are running hard.”— West Indies Paper. 


News of their arrest is expected hourly. 





“16 golf clubs, measuring stick, bag, 6 balls, 9 flags, 9 number 
plates, 7 tennis racquets, 4 presses, 2 football cases, 2 pair skates, 
pair gymnasium ropes, 4 rules, tee square, stick, 2 cues, pair crutches, 
trouser press.”—Lot in Sale Catalogue 


After all, there ’s nothing like being prepared. 
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| tionalism in a 
woman makes her 
| attractive. It also 
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| who dines in London could fail to see 
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TEMPERANCE bodies are protesting 
against the customary use of brewers’ 
horses for the SpEAKER’s coach in the 
Jubilee procession. A suggested com- 
promise is that this vehicle should be 


drawn by a mixed team, half supplied 


by milk-roundf 
ponies. » x 
% 


An eminent fin- 
ancier who was 
closely associated 
with the develop- 


PpOooOO000 


stamps to the value of over four 
hundred pounds could not have been 
on the premises more than half-an- 
hour, ere seems no limit to the 
speeding-up in our post-offices. 

ad 


In view of the prohibition of the sale 
of Irish sweepstake tickets in the 


A London chef declares that half the 
joy of eating an egg is lost if it is boiled 
too long. Or too late. 


* & 
*% 


‘Although I am seventy years old, 
I have never had a conversation over 
the telephone,” declares a correspon- 
dent in a daily paper. It’s tiresome, 








we know, but he 
should persevere. 
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fessor claims to 
have discovered 
from the deposits 
left on the insides 





gave a lecture on / 
poetry. Much has 
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he travell’d in the | 
realms of gold. 
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The newly -dis- | 
covered diary 








veals that he was| i; 
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captain should keep 





interesting to know 
whether contem- 
porary skippers 














“And so to bunk.” 
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According to a 
psychologist emo- 


makes 


her slam 
doors. 
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PHARAOH, we are 
informed, was 
saluted in the Nazi 
manner. This 
throws a new light 
on the Exodus. 
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Ancient tians 
brewed good beer 
with excellent yeast 
but with impure 
water. And they 
would seem to 
have been negligent 
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|| | about cleaning their 
'| | drinking-vessels, 
) * % 
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Writing to The 
Daily Express a 
Woodley, Bucks, 
resident stated 
that one day he lit 
his pipe from the 
sun by means of a 
magnifying - glass. 
Thus saving a 
match. 4 » 

* 





An American 
film-actress wants 
to get married in 
an Army tank. It 
appears that she 
has never been 
married in an Army 
tank before. 


* & 
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Krenes weife 


A writer com- 
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* “Excuse MBE, 18 THIS THE CINEMA THAT'S SHOWING ‘ 
i A Newr’?” 
“No one, says L_ BEM eneire Moe, ah etianisia rt a a a a ar) 
a writer, “who goes “to Cambridge ‘United States it is “anticipated that 


No one 


them. . * 

An American doctor asserts that 
money is free from disease germs. This 
announcement should do much to des- 
troy the well-nigh universal prejudice 


against it. # 


Thieves at Chertsey Post-Office who 
forced a strong safe and took cash and 
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every American will carry one in his 
hip-pocket, » % 
* 

“The bus of 1940 will pull up within 
a few feet,” claims an expert. But 
not if you signal to it to stop, of eourse. 


% & 
* 


A correspondent declares that since 
his salary was raised he is a different 
man. But we doubt whether his income- 
tax collector will be put off with that. 
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THE 


plains that in deal- 
ing with the China- 

| Japanese question 
he is handicapped by the number of 
Chinese officials named Hsu. 
and up-to-date Who’s Hsu seems sug- 
gested. 


Lire Story or 
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The fall of tin in the City last week 

was deafening. 4 » 
* 

Returning from a jumble sale a 
man was held up by a motor-bandit. 
The latter, however, was sporting 
enough to join in the laughter against 
himself, 


A German pro- | 





A new | 
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Kindness all Round. 
“ Krxpwess To Bats. 
From Our Own Correspondent. 


| Vienna, Feb. 3. 

| Sixty bats found hibernating in a 
hollow tree just felled in the Prater 
| Park in Vienna were carefully removed 
| yesterday and handed over to the 
| Tierschutzverein (Society for the Pro- 
_ tection of Animals), which lodged them 
in the Fledermausturm (Bats’ Tower) 


_ by the Danube, where they will con- 
| tinue their winter — insects are 
_ once more abroad.”— Daily Paper. 


| (Further communications from Our Own 
Correspondent in Vienna are printed 
below.) 
Vienna, Feb. 7. 
The action of the Tierschutzvercin 
| has aroused strong resentment among 
| members of the Insektschutzverein 
| (Society for the Protection of Insects). 
| At a special meeting of the Society 
| held last night several speakers voiced 
| their alarm at the impending threat to 
| the welfare of the insect world. De- 
| manding the exclusion of the inmates 
| of the Fledermausturm (Bats’ Tower) 
| from the Park during the season (May 
| to September), when the insects are 
_ abroad, the President declared, “We. 
as Miickenfreunde (FriendsoftheGnat). 
, cannot but deplore the criminal in- 
| dulgence extended to the Grosse 
| Schlechte Flederméuse (Big Bad Bats), 
whose vicious nocturnal habits are 
fraught with so much peril to our 
playful and musical little friends.” 


Feb. 9. 

The Executive Council of the T'ier- 

schutzverein has replied to the demand 

of the President of the Insektschutz- 

verein in the following terms: “We 

must return an unqualified negative to 

| your heartless proposal that our 

_ leathery-winged friends should be de- 

_ prived of their enjoyment of the 

_ amenities of the Prater Park during 
| the height of the season.” 


Feb. 12. 
| Consequent upon the unfriendly atti- 
_ tude of the Tierschutzverein the in- 


| a tion of a Safety First campaign 

i Sine planned by the fasiblichade- 
sy a view “ “fy the risks 
atte tu night-flying by insect 
users of ae ee Park. “We under- 
stand that arrangements have been 
made for the ts to be carefully 
removed from the Park every evening 
at dusk and lodged in the Mickenturm 
(Gnats’ Tower) ing the return of 
the bats to the Fledermausturm (Bats’ 








Tower) in the early hours of the 
morning. 
Feb. 19, 


A demonstration by the Tierschutz- 
verein was held in the Prater Park 
yesterday afternoon to protest against 
the proposed action of the IJnselt- 
schutzverein. Speakers denounced such 
action as constituting a grave menace 
not merely to the recreation but also 
to the health of the endearing creatures 
protected by their Society. 

Later in the day clashes occurred 
with supporters of the Insektschutz- 
verein. A determined attempt by the 
latter to wreck the Fledermausturm 
(Bats’ Tower) was prevented only by 
the arrival of a strong contingent of 

lice. 

. Feb, 20. 

An energetic protest, alleging ill- 
usage at the feet of the police, has been 
addressed to the authorities by the 
Wurmschutzverein (Society for the 
Protection of Worms). “Owing to the 
casualties sustained by our vermicular 
friends in yesterday's demonstration,” 
the manifesto states, ‘‘we must insist 
that suitable crossing-places be pro- 
vided for our protégés on all the prin- 
cipal paths. Our only alternative will 
be to remove our clients from the 
Prater Park and lodge them in special 
Wiirmerlager (Camps for Worms).” 


Feb, 21. 

At the headquarters of the Drossel- 
schutzverein (Society for the Protection 
of Thrushes) great indignation is ex- 
pressed at the serious consequences to 
the feathered world if the Wurmschutz- 
verein carries its threatened proposals 
into effect. It is felt that it would be 
contrary to every principle of equity 
should the legitimate rewards of early 
rising be withdrawn from those whose 
welfare the Society is concerned to 
promote. 

Feb. 28. 

While regretting that its differences 
with the Jnsektschutzverein appear to 
be incapable of adjustment, the Tier- 
schutzverein is pleased to report that in 
spite of the recent disturbances in the 
Prater Park the bats are still continu- 
ing to benefit by their winter sleep in 
the Fledermausturm (Bats’ Tower). 








Unposted Letters. 


To My MP. 

Dear Mr. Biccrrs,—I don’t think 
I really know you, but the fact of the 
matter is that the newspapers are 
always imploring me to write to my 
M.P. or to My Mother, and since 1 
already write to my mother quite a lot 
it seems only fair to drop you a line too. 
Because it must be unpleasant to feel 


that you are a lonely soul and that 
Nobody Cares. I write therefore just 
to remind you that even if nobody 
takes much notice of you in the House 
of Commons or asks you what ought 
to be done about things, you are still 
my very own personal M.P. and I 
watch your doings with interest. 

As a matter of fact it is hardly true 
to say that I watch your doings. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say 
that I watch for them. Because, al- 
though I am sure you are straining 
every nerve to forward my interests, it 
is extraordinary how little I ever see 
in the papers about you. There was 
that time when you asked the Prime 
Minister if he proposed to give time 
for the discussion of the Importation 
of Mad Dogs (Amendment) Bill, and 
he said, “No, Sir.” That appeared in 
The Times and it made me proud and 
happy to think that my very own M.P. 
was beginning to take a hand in the 
counsels of the nation. But that was a 
year ago, and since then I haven't seen 
anything about you. The point there- 
fore is this. Doesn't it strike you that 
you are leaving things rather late? I 
mean to say, do you think you will be 
able to get in all the things you intend 
to do before the next Election ? 

After all, think of the programme 
you gave us in the Gloopling Division 
of Rutland. Quite apart from restor- 
ing prosperity and dealing with India 
and stamping out unemployment and 
ensuring international peace, you had 
a lot of things of your own—little im- 
provements in the government of the 
country that you were going to arrange. 
Actually it was because of that pro- 
gramme that I decided to have you as 
my M.P. I remember it quite clearly. 
At your first meeting you were going 
to conquer unemployment, increase 
widows’ pensions, put the country’s 
finances on a sound basis and enlarge 
the Navy. I wasn’t too keen then, 
because your opponent, Sniggers, was 
going to do all that and bring down the 
price of living. But at your second 
meeting you introduced some more 
things, and told us you were proposing 
to take half-a-crown off the income- 
tax, decrease death duties and halve 
the tax on motor-cars; and, as that 
seemed to show that you were an 
active man with the right ideas about 
things, I decided that you should be 
my M.P. Well, I mean to say, you've 
had three years . . . 

Don’t, please, think that I am com- 
plaining. I should hate you to think 
that. 1t’s only that I’m puzzled as to 
how you are going to fit your pro- 
gramme in. I know it’s difficult and 
that there are a lot of things to do and 
that Rome wasn’t built in a day and 
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THE RAJAHMERE. 


“ But there is neither East nor West, Border nor Breed nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the ends of the earth.” 


{Lord Rorsermere has sent telegrams to the native Princes, congratulating them “on their bold and decided action 
against the India Bill.”} 
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Hi, Mum! YouR HORSE 1S ON THIS SIDE.” 
I KNOW, AND MY HOUSE IS ON THIS.” 








all those things. But, seriously, I think 
you ought to get started soon. I don’t 
want you to work yourself to death 
trying to do it all in the last six months. 

After all, what’s the difficulty’? I 
know they think a lot of you in the 
Cabinet. Think of all the things the 
Minister of Imports and the Secretary 
for Private Affairs said when they 
came down at Election time. They 
told us that you were one of the men 
who were absolutely necessary at West- 
minster if the country was to carry on 
at all. They said they had always felt 
that in you they had got one of the few 
great constructive brains in the land. 
Surely after that they won't put 
obstacles in your way if you want to 
lower the income-tax or anything ? 
If anybody objects the Minister of 
Imports will take him aside and warn 


_ him that, if you should happen to get 


annoyed and leave, the country would 


_ just crumple up. And the Secretary 


for Private Affairs will just say, “Well, 
gentlemen, we may not all agree with 
Mr. Biggers, but we've got to remem- 
ber that he’s got a constructive brain.” 
And then you just go ahead. 


So there you are. Don’t be nervous. 
Remember that you are my M.P. and 
that I’m looking to you to save the 
country. Just go along to the Prime 
Minister and point out that you've 
been very patient, and let everyone 
else introduce Bills and things without 
interfering or hindering in any way, 
but that the time has come when you 
really must insist on getting on with 
your programme. Tell him that it is a 
sacred trust—that you've given your 
word and that you ve just had a letter 
from a gentleman who wants to know 
when the balloon goes up. You might 


even try pointing out that the eyes of 


the wor-rid are on you. 

Just one last word in your ear. It 
may be that you've already left it too 
late and that there won't be time to 
get all these improvements. In that 
ease don't worry. Just arrange the bit 
about income-tax first and let the rest 
go for the moment. And then I'll have 
you as my M.P. again at the next 
Election and you can get on with the 
rest of your programme. 

ours faithfully, 
N. Qurrer. 
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The Push-Bike Problem. 


“We don’t want paths, and we shall 
not use them.” 

Thus blithely and briskly a cycling 
correspondent in The Observer raises 
the banner of revolt against the 
proposal to provide road-tracks for 
cyclists. 

I think I should at once tell any 
cycling reader of this article that I 
doubt very much whether my dear 
Aunt Janet, though a keen cyclist in 
her day, would associate herself with 
the tone of this pronouncement. If 
somewhat dim memories serve me 
aright, Aunt Janet’s cycling was indeed 
a gentle art—for her, at any rate, if 
not for her escort. Garbed in straw- 
hat, veil and long skirts, Aunt Janet 
rarely exceeded six m.p.h. on the 
straight, always dismounted at every 
doubtful corner, and gracefully — 
mitted her male companion to wheel 
her machine up or down anything in 
the shape of a hill. No, Aunt Janet, 
even when flushed with the triumph 





of winning the Decorated Bicycle prize | 
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at the Tennis Club Gymkhana, would 
NEVER have spoken to the Ministry of 
Transport like that. 


Having thus mildly rebuked the 
modern cyclist I am only too willing 
to uphold to the best of my ingenuity 
his right to ride on the road if he wishes 
to. The fact that his machine does 
not hoot or squawk or clatter, and, 
save when ridden by newsvendors 
and errand-boys, constitutes no grave 
danger to pedestrians, entitles the 
pedal-cyclist to fair use of the public 


| thoroughfare. Nor can the argument 
_ that special tracks on main roads are 
_ for the cyclists’ own benefit carry any 
| great weight, unless it is proposed to 


construct them also on winding and 
narrow byways where the cyclists’ peril 
from petrol-driven juggernauts is far 


| greater. The question is: What is to be 
| done about it? 


The battle for the road is more than 


| likely to be to the strong, and the push- 
| pike at the best is a frail affair. Under 


the Kellogg Pact or the Order Pro- 


| hibiting the Carrying of Firearms or 
| whatever it is, the cyclist may not 


assert his right to the roadway by 
attaching scythes, sickles, bayonets or 


| any other cutting implement to his 
| machine, nor may he resort to the dis- 


charge of gaseous vapours other than 
those contained in bottles of mineral 


| waters carried for the purposes of 


| refreshment. 


How then can he hope 


| to stand up to other vehicles which are 
endeavouring to shoulder him into 


accepting defeat and segregation? 
The answer, I fear, must be BracErR 
BIcYCLEs. 


So far as the small ear is concerned, 


| a return to the old penny-farthing type 
| of bicycle would produce a pretty 
| formidable adversary, and the six- or 
| eight-seater once seen on cycle-tracks 


and at circuses could hold its own fairly 


| well and in addition solve the travel 


problem of the man of moderate means 


| with a large but stalwart family. 
| Neither machine, however, would be 
/ convenient in a traffic-jam. 


I suggest, as shown in the following 
simple sketch (Fic. 1), the four-wheeled 
push-bike, constructed in the form of 


a Car. 


As is usual with such things in this air- 
minded age, you are looking at it from 
an aeroplane (which added considerably 
to the draughtsman’s expenses), and 
the small round things are the heads of 
the riders. 


I do not of course propose to stop 
here, and when sufficient royalties 







































































JUBILEE PROBLEMS. 
“Can I HAVE YOUR HAT AND STICK, youR Masrsty?” 








have rolled in I should invent this 
(Fie. 2):— 


i. _—_ 
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which obviously is a sort of cyclabanc 
or cycle-coach. 

From which it is the merest step to 
Fic. 3:— 





or two-deck cycle-bus, of which a side | 
elevation is necessary for you to be | 
able to appreciate its simple beauty. 


It only remains for The Observer's | 
correspondent and other cyclists of | 
similar calibre to rally round and help 
me give the Ministry of Transport 
something fresh to think about. 

D.C, 





“Mr. Angel left by air.”—Motor Paper. 
Naturally. 
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At the Pictures. 


Tue Larest Lawiess Fir. 
Times have changed indeed when 
the dynamic impish Carry with the 
ready fists is found “ running "—what 
_ do you think ¢——milk. But that is what 
the films have come to. With illicit 








USING HIS HEAD. 


Eddie Kennedy . James Cacney. 

drink no longer supplying a motive, 
and Hollywood's wilful pocket Hercules 
spoiling for work, a picture had to be 
invented called A Perfect Week-End, 
with a milk-war as the motive and 
JaMES CaGNBY in it as Eddie Kennedy, 
a lorry-driver in the pay of the Trust 
against the farmers in revolt. Once 
the enormity of the substitution—milk 
for rum (and not even rum-and-milk) 


| —has been accepted, all goes well, for 


milk as a means to profit can excite 
as many dark passions as the other 
stuff as a beverage, and revolver-shots 
are frequent. 

As for smashing blows, well, on the 
way to the Regal I said, “I’m glad it’s 
CaGney, for he is sure to hit someone.” 
And so far from being disappointed, I 
was glutted, for he is hitting them all 
the time and even teaches his girl, 
Ann Reid (Parricita Extts), to hit 
them too, a well-delivered hook from 


_ this young lady to the jaw of Eddie's 
| employer 


ing the play. 

| It is an exciting picture and will do 
/ much to reinstate this naughty little 
} man in — that were slightly 
| strained by the odd part he had in that 
| American Navy story recently shown, 
_ while his companion and foil, ALLEN 
| JenKuNs, who is knocked down as often 





N 


as Caaney knocks down others, is 
again in his old character. But— 
milk’ I ask you. 


I am in favour of A Perfect Week- 
End also because its producers have 

rformed their task as cinema-men 
should. They have provided an actor 
of strong personality with opportuni- 
ties, constructing out of the blue, 
so to speak, a frame for that purpose. 
That, I hold, is what the cinema is for 
and not to reproduce stage-plays already 
performed, such as, for example, the 
film version of Biography which has 
just been released, with the cumbrous 
title, Biography of a Bachelor Girl. 

Having a liking for the directness 
and ease of RopnERT MONTGOMERY, and 
wishing again to see that admirable 
actress, ANN Harpinc, I went to 
the Empire, all unaware that I should 
find merely a screen translation of 
something that I already knew. Still. 
as plays are seen by hundreds and films 
by millions, I suppose I ought not to 
grumble: and in fact I enjoyed it, 
although ANN HARDING never per- 
suaded me that her past was sufficiently 
bizarre and lurid to be worth twenty- 
two thousand dollars to an American 
magazine, and even more so than in 
most plays that end on a kiss, did I 
feel that that kiss is not the close of 
drama but the beginning of it. 

Why does no revue concern itself 
only with sequels? A very amusing 
and instructive evening might result. 
I suggest as a title, After the Final 
Curtain. 


When Maskerade, that most moving 
and ingenious Austrian picture, with 
enough plot for half-a-dozen ordinary 
pictures, began its long run at the 





HOPELESS LOVE. 
Nolan. . . Epwarp Everetr Horvoy. 
Marion . . Ann Harvie. 


Academy, I was abroad and not able to 
write about it, but, although its present 
season is nearly over, I take this oppor- 
tunity of urging those readers who have 


not yet seen PavLa WESSLEY’s ex- 
quisite performance as Leopoldine Dur 
to do so. The film as a whole is 
absorbing in interest and a master- 
piece of technique, and is acted with 
great skill—in particular, among the 
accessory characters, by Perer PErsr- 
son as the Doctor—but what one in- 
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REBUFFED IN THE BALLROOM. 
Prof. Carl Harrandt. . Perer Pererson, 


delibly remembers is PacLA WESSLEY 
and all her delicate shades of emotion. 
Now and then she reminds one of DusE 
—and can one say fairer than that ?— 
but she cannever haveseen that actress. 
Her plainness radiates beauty and her 
silences melodiously speak. E. V. L. 








The Perfect Diplomat. 

“The Abyssinian Minister . . . gave it as 
his opinion that the demands of Italy were 
at present too high, and would have to be 
modified. When asked, however, what these 
demands were, he replied that he did not 
know them.”-——News Report. 





“It will be welcome knowledge to the 
many friends of the bride and bridegroom 
that they will both be living in Hove.” 

Local Paper. 
Not under the same roof, surely ’ 





“Ctesias, the Greek physician and his- 
torian of the fifth century before Christ, 
describes a race of pigmies in the heart of 
India, the tallest only two ells in height.” 

Daily Paper. 
Still, 7} feet isn’t bad for a pigmy. 





Our Wonderful Police. 

“The police were at once notified, but 
| was informed at Shoreham Police Station 
to-day that they are and always have been 
completely baffled.”—Daily Paper. 

So that’s that. 
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Drinking Song of Prince Edward Island. 


(According to an evening paper, Prince Edward Island is the only 8 


liquors is still in force.) 


No Irish now or Highland 
Invades Prince Edward Island, 
No reveller staggers bedward 
In the good isle of Prince Edward; 
Wherefore no doubt that sea-girt spot 
In all its times and seasons 
Is Plenty’s grove, Contentment’s grot. 
But would I live there? I would 
not; 
And I will give my reasons. 


Not that my thirst’s assuaging 

Demands strong drink the raging, 

Not that I’m off my rocker 

On the proverbial mocker, 

Not that I crave the wine that is red 
In bucketfuls, my brothers, 

But a glass at eve and a glass at bed, 

I hold (and so my spouse has said), 
Improves me. Likewise others. 


Great mischiefs and misuses 
Spring from the grape its juices, 
Malt liquors with them carry 
Old Nicholas and Old Harry, 





So it is said; but I seem to find 
That everyone, man or woman, 
By nature hard or by nature kind, 
When ever so slightly alcohol-lined 
Is ever so much more human. 


And I find as day progresses, 

With snags and snubs and stresses, 

As labour mounts on labour, 

Man comes to loathe his neighbour, 

And by six in the evening brutes like me 
Say and do things we shouldn’t 

For lack of the spirit of bonhomie— 

A thing man cannot achieve on tea 
(Or anyway, / couldn't). 


No man abhors the bellow 

Of his inebriate fellow, 

Of those who quaff unduly, 

More keenly than yours truly; 

But a timely glass is a wonderful thing, 
So, till it desists from dryness 

And the pubs re-operate, I who sing 

Will please be excused from visiting 
The isle of His Royal Highness, 





e (sic) where the ban on alcoholic 


H. B. 
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A Return from the Jungle. 


Tuts is the story of how our Captain 
Bayonet once got the better of a 
Command Paymaster in Malaya. 

Bayonet, then a lieutenant, was 
living with a lot of Dyak, Malay and 
other coolies in the depths of the 
jungle; the Command Paymaster was 
living with a lot of gin-slings, iced beers 
and other coolers in ptoape of 
Si . The trouble over a 
dooms called the Officers’ Casualty 
Return, copies of which, duly filled 
up, were supposed to flutter like 
homing pi into the Command 


to be brought in—miles of impene- 
trable and primeval forest, swamps, 
poisonous snakes, ravening tigers, etc., 
ete... .? 

It was no good. All the answer he 
got was a veiled insinuation that he 
was exaggerating the difficulties. At 
this, stung to the quick, he at once 
issued a challenge: He had to visit 
Singapore in a few days to buy stores; 
would the Command Paymaster return 
with him and see things for himself? 

To his surprise—and delight—the 
invitation was accepted, the victim 
actually stating that a day in the 
country would do him good. Whereat 
Bayonet, cunningly playing his fish 


been able to find in his whole gang, 
muttered evilly to himself the whole 
time and at intervals honed up an 
already razor-edged parang just behind 
the Command Paymaster’s shuddering 
neck. 

After ten miles the guest managed 
to ask how far they had to go. The 
answer, “Another fifteen along the 
road and then two along a track before 
we leave the car,” was not encouraging. 
The rest of the main road portion was 
disposed of in thoughtful silence, except 
for the rattling ironmongery in the 
back. Even that, however, seemed like 
a breathless hush compared with the 
clangour produced when they turned 





Paymaster’s office every 
month from the various 
units and detachments 
under his financial care. 
And flutter they did— 
allexceptone, which was 
| always late and finally 
| didn’t materialise at 
all. This was the one 
due from Lieutenant 
| Bayonet out on detach- 
ment in the jungle. 
Asked for an explana- 
tion of this lapse,| 
Bayonet wrote back quite 
frankly. He said that he 
hadn't bothered about 
the Return that month 
because it seemed abso- 
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lutely absurd to go on 
sending a man through! = 
miles of difficult jungle 
and swamp every month 
just to report a “Nil” 
casualty on a strength 
of one solitary officer. | 
The Command Pay-| 
masterpromptlyretorted| 
that a Monthly Return 
was a Monthly Return 
and as such it must be | 
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“ WaITER, WHat 18 ‘SALSIFIS DE JAMBON DE YORK 
Jarpinitee'?” 


“*Am, Sir!” 





| sent in—or, as they put it in the Army, 
| its punctual rendering was essential to 
the proper functioning of the Depart- 
ment, please. 

Bayonet thereupon made what he 
considered a commonsense proposal : 
If the Command Paymaster would 
excuse him from sending a “Nil” 
Return every month he would promise 
to let him know as soon as an officer 
casualty did occur—and indeed, being 
out where he was, would be only too 
glad to let everyone within reach know 
pre gp oa This not unreason- 
able suggestion being merely called 
a lar procedure,” he ro tried 
for sympathy. Did the Command Pay- 
, master at his ease in Singapore (he 

wrote, with a sob in the throat) full 
realise the conditions under whic 
these meaningless “Ni!” Returns had 
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off onto what only a 
blind and irresponsible 
optimist couldever have 
called a track. Indeed 
the Command Paymaster 
called it a good many 
other things till his at- 
tention was distracted 
and held by the fact that 


sideways, upwards or 
forwards at every lurch, 
had not yet seen fit to 
sheathe his parang. His 
relief when they at last 
descended and plunged 
into a wall of sweltering 
green jungle through 
7 | which the Dyak began 
to hack a path lasted 
fully half-an-hour, or 
m) |\rather up to the time 
fy | when Bayonet suddenly 
exclaimed, “My god! 
what wasthat ?”’ ingreat 
apprehension, and, 
clutching him by the 
arm, promptly drew an 
enormous revolver. 
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before striking, gave him further reason 
to suspect that all the impenetrable 
jungle stuff was largely a myth by 
saying he would pick him up in his 
car and that they would drive the first 
part of the way. 

On the morning appointed, the Com- 
mand Paymaster, in spotless drill 
suiting, got his first shock when 
Bayonet, dressed like a piece of White 
Cargo, rolled up in a disreputable Ford 
and under pretext of extreme haste 
hustled him in before he could change 
his mind, A motley collection of stores, 
mostly loose and mostly tin, chucked 
haphazard in the back, precluded any 
verbal pee either at the conveyance 
or at the added presence in the rear 
seats of a “Stores Guard,” a gentleman 
who, besides being the smelliest and 
most foul-looking Dyak Bayonet had 








The Command Pay- 
master hadn’t heard anything, but 
obediently stood stock-still. He argued 
that if this officer who was so used to the 
jungle had heard something, then some- 
thing there must be to hear. A highly 
disturbing corollary to this ment 
occurred to him a he seconds later: if 
this officer who was so used to the jungle 
was afraid of that something, then it 
must be something to be afraid of. He 
began to find a little difficulty in stand- 
ing quite still—particularly in the region 
of the knees. r five tense minutes 
they moved cautiously on, but the 
Command Paymaster had left his 
nerve irrevocably behind him. 

The next half-mile was like a night- 
mare. Three times Bayonet pointed 
out Bs ap marks which he cheerfully 

Twice the 


called fresh tiger- r. 
Dyak iiaipgpeeeed conplehily and 
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the Dyak behind, though | 
being thrown violently | 
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Office-Boy (on eve of Cup Tie). “May I HAVE TO-MORROW AFTERNOON OFF TO GO TO MY UNCLE'S FUNERAL? ” 


Boss. “No, I’M GOING MYSELF. 


You CAN LEND ME YOUR RATTLE IF YOU LIKE.” 








Bayonet talked airily of how no white 
man could ever find his way in the 
jungle without a native guide, but 
simply wandered helpless until eaten 
piecemeal by ants. And twice Bayonet 
himself suddenly leapt aside and was 
heard shouting and excitedly thrashing 
about with a stick, to return later look- 
ing rather white and talking about 
hamadryads, the most poisonoussnakes 
in the world, and practically invisible 
till you stepped on them—after which 
it was too late. Taking it all in all, 
the Command Paymaster was not 
happy, and when at the end of an- 
other half-mile, which took three- 
quarters-of-an-hour to accomplish, he 
asked how much further it was, and 
Bayonet casually said it was not more 
than five miles to the little half-way 
camp by the Crocodile River where 
they would have to rough it for the 
night before moving on next day, the 
Command Paymaster definitely re- 
membered something important that 
he had to attend to that evening and 
thought he’d better go back. 
Clothing torn, nerves shaken, drip- 
ping outside and parched inside, he 
was too sorry for himself to notice how 
quickly they found a ready-made foot- 
path which led back to the car. And 


when Bayonet, having with a final 
touch of masterly generalship produced 
a dozen ice-cold bottled beer from the 
stores in the back, casually mentioned 
something about the Officers Casualty 
Return, the Command Paymaster 
simply waved the whole question into 
limbo and disappeared himself into 
beer. 
* * * * * 

Bayonet told us he met the Command 
Paymaster a short while ago, and, as 
several years had elapsed, he told the 
fellow of the deception he had prac- 
tised. The Command Paymaster was 
neither angry nor amused; he just 
glanced apprehensively around and 
said: ‘Don’t tell anyone for Heaven’s 
sake, there’s a good chap! You see, 
I’ve been dining out for years on my 
terrible jungle experiences in Malaya.” 
A. A. 


Miss Smith in America. 
* Good—better—swell.” 
Schoolgirls Comparison. 
The suggested corollary is: “ Bad— 
worse—lousy.” 











“The evening was brought to a pleasant 
conclusion with Handel's Lager.” 


Musical Report. 
Light or Dark / 





Birds Ashore and Birds 
Aforeshore. 





The Outlaw. 
(The Royston, or Grey, Crow.) 

THE Rook—hislong skeins never end— 

Comes tumbling home to roost; 
The Raven is most reverend 

Who saw the Flood reduced; 
The Pye’s for larceny and low; 

The Jay's a small-bird’s egger: 
But outlaw is the grim Grey Crow 

As ever the Clan Grecor. 


No reputation ’s dark as his— 
The black repute that hangs; 
So shepherds poison carcasses 
And Bagwell’s twelve-bore bangs; 
But still hell gouge the labouring ewe 
And, gun and bait avoided, 
Still he will cheat the gallows due 
As nimbly as Ros Roy did. 


The leveret’s hid in vain from him: 
Each grouse-egg’s his to tap; 
So never we refrain from him 
With poison, gun and trap. 
And yet a final fact it is, 
Despite what many a foe does, 
That he for ever flourishes— 
The old Rob Royston Crow does! 
P. B. 0, 
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How Homer Got About. 


Ir has always been a wonder how the 
works of Homer and the early verse- 
writers got about, long before the days 
of paper, or even pens. Verbose gentle- 
men all, they were never content with 
a short poem or article, and once they 
got going they seldom stopped till 
they had committed a “ book ” of many 
thousands of hexameters. Homer, as 
you know, was responsible for two 
enormous works, each containing 
twenty-four books and, I suppose, 
about thirty thousand hexameters (I 
never counted them). And hexameters, 
mark you, with no rhymes to aid the 

. Yet these racted works 
about the from mouth to 
mouth and have been handed down to 
us (they say) more or less as they were 
com about thirty centuries ago. 
minstrels, some say, spread 
them about and taught them to their 
sons and families. It may be so. But, 
remembering how long it took some of 
us at school to learn only fifty lines of 
English verse, I have never really be- 
lieved in the minstrel boy who learned 
the whole of Homer at his father’s 
knee. We speak with admiration of a 
ninety-minute Budget speech delivered 
without notes. But to recite the whole 
of Homer would take, I suppose, about 
three weeks. 

Yet I do know one modern parallel 
to this miraculous transmission. The 
work in question was by the poet 
It had only sixteen lines, 





_ but the metre was just as tricky as 





a hexameter and the theme was highly 
technical. Indeed, though delicate in 
thought and treatment, the thing was 
unprintable—at least in these columns. 
It was never intended for publication 
or even circulation. I wrote it almost 
by accident for one man to see. And 
it has gone all round the world. 

I wrote it for the purser of a liner, 
whom we will call “Smithie.” The 
purser, as you may know, is generally 
the literary member of a liner’s com- 
pany. He quotes Kirtine at you at 
cocktail-time ; and he keeps a portfolio 
full of small typewritten documents, 
— funny anecdotes, comic alpha- 

ts, elaborate parodies, and verses— 
patriotic, silly and sometimes indeli- 
cate. (And, I am sorry to say, he 


generally prefers them to be indeli- 
cate.) 


“Smithie,” the Purser of the Orchid. 
had been kind to me. And one morni 


| in the Red Sea, as I sat in the hot wind 


penn de do some serious work, the 
thought came to me that it would be 
easier to write some verses for the 
Purser about the book which I had 


borrowed from his colleague the 

I repeat, it was a sticky morning in 
the Red Sea, and I was thinking only of 
Smithie. Otherwise I should have used 
more care. As it was, I rather dashed 
the work off, and I left it in the Purser’s 
room on my way to the morning swim. 

Later, I met Smithie. He said he 
liked the little poem and was having 
some copies “roneo’d.” Later still, he 
sent me two copies. I put them in a 
drawer with the miscellaneous litera- 
ture one collects in a ship—neat 
accounts of the history and physical 
beauties of Port Said, excursions at 
Naples, lists of rocks at Gibraltar, 
wireless tariff, concert programmes, 
etc.—and thought no more about it. 

I thought no more about it till the 
day before we landed at Tilbury, when, 
packing and clearing up, I tore up the 
two copies of my poem. How little I 
thought of it you will be able to judge 
when I tell you that I preserved a good 
many of the descriptive documents 
about Algiers, Gibraltar, etc. 

And I remember that, a few minutes 
later, the bedroom steward came in and, 
seeing what I was at, said, “I’d like to 
have that bit of poitry what you done 
for the Purser, Sir.” I told him I was 
sorry but I had just torn up the only 
copies I had. I told him that the 
Purser might have one to spare; but, 
as I heard later, he hadn’t. 

A few days after our return, by 
accident, I met the Purser in the 
Strand and took him to lunch at the 
club. There I introduced him to a good 
friend of mine, an actor, the infamous 
Hervey, who likes indelicate verses 
too. While I was ordering refreshments 
for the two the Purser, it appears, 
told Hervey about my poem, and 
Hervey said he would like to have a 
copy. The Purser then took the 
majestic verses from his pocket and 
gave them to Hervey, adding that 
this was the only copy in existence. 
But, he said, it didn’t matter, for the 
words were fixed in his mind. 

And after that, from that one copy, 
the blamed thing went round the world. 

The infamous Hervey must have a 
great many friends. Within a week 
I began to meet men-about-town who 
took me aside and drew from their 
breast-pockets little scribbles in pencil 
on the backs of envelopes and menus 
which I recognised as unworthy records 
of my Red Sea m. At dinner in 
strange clubs wot ctl old gentlemen 
sto eating suddenly and whispered, 
“Have you heard this?” And they 
would declaim into my reluctant but 
admiring ear my own works. 

I met it in restaurants. I heard a 
man recite it at a smoking-concert. A 


stockbroker told me the name of 
another stockbroker who had that day 
delighted the Stock Exchange with it. 
And soon it began to come back across 
the seas. I met Americans. who knew 
about it. Australians brought it fresh 
from Sydney for the London season. 
East and West it seemed to go equally 
well. I gather that wherever the 
English tongue is spoken the blasted 
poem has currency. And one day I 
was shown an “answer” to it—the 
same metre and number of lines— 
written very cleverly and written, 
they said, by a Naval officer in Ceylon. 

cept where I was already sus- 
pected I never confessed my own part 
in the affair. For I was not, and am 
not, specially proud of the work, And 
it interested me to hear the names of 
the various people who had written 
it. Stockbrokers were the principal 
authors; Mr. Noxi Cowarp was held 
responsible many times; and even the 
august Mr. BeLLoc was dragged in 
once. 

The thing has saddened me in many 
ways. Firstly, asa matter of professional 
pride, I wish I could have known it 
was going to travel so far, for then I 
might have done it better. (The third 
stanza, I always think, is regrettably 
loose.) And let this be a warning to all 
of you—always do everything as well 
as you can, since, for all you know, it 
may go to Singapore. 

On the other hand, if one had taken 
more trouble it might not have gone 
so far. And there is another sad 
thought. We sit and sweat, we poor 
scribblers, thinking every day that we 
have done something good, something 
that will live, become part of the 
language, perhaps obtain an inter- 
national vogue. It never does. And 
then one throws off some silly verses 
on a hot morning in the Red Sea—to 
please the Purser—and they go all 
round the world. 

And the dismal certainty is that if 
one tried one could not even do the 
same thing again. I mean, if I sat down 
and said, ‘I am now going to write an 
indelicate poem which shall go all 
round the world and please my pride, 
though it brings in no royalties. I will 

ive it to my friend the infamous 

ervey, and from the —— Club it will 
fly swiftly to Los Angeles and Yoko- 
hama,” no one would look at the thing. 
It would never be heard of again. 
Which supports the theory that acci- 
dent is the real father of success. 

Yet—fourth sad thought—I gather 
that I am strongly suspected of having 
done it again. For poor old Haddock’s 
name did leak out at last; and since 
then I have heard attributed to him 
numerous indelicate ditties of which, 
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“WILL YOU BE LEAVIN’ THE CAR ‘ERE LONG, Sin? ” 


“ABOUT A COUPLE OF HOURS.” 


“THEN WOULD YOU MIND GIVIN’ ME MY TIP FOR MINDIN’ 'ER Now, SIR? 


al Chibi 


I’M ORFF IN FIVE MINUTES.” 








| swear, he never heard before 
dreadful things about bishops and 
Heaven knows what. Do not believe 
these tales if you hear them. Haddock 
is responsible for this single wickedness 
only. (Oh, yes, and there was one about 
a General—but that, we hope, is for- 
gotten now.) 

But we are wandering. Let us go 
back to the technical point from which 
we started. For here at least there is 
light and (academic) joy. The sur- 
prising thing is the substantial 
accuracy of the various versions which 
come back to me across the world. 
The errors are few—and they are 
generally the same errors. For these 
I blame the infamous Hervey. 

But as a scholar the main conclusion 
1 draw is that the works of Homer 
must have been regarded as indelicate ; 


_ and that is why they lived. Perhaps 
_ they were composed in an idle moment 


| to please a friend. A. P. H. 





“Women Hunt Masrers.” 
Newspaper Caption 
| Good-bye, Mr. Chips 





The Factory Feeling. 


As soon as the news reached Rath- 
berry that the neighbouring town of 
Mullinabeg was to become the proud 
possessor of a starch factory the village 
was plunged into the uneasy condition 
described by an Irish historian of long 
ago as “‘vexation of heart and con- 
fusion of mind.” 

“Them Mullinabegs will be in no 
ways short of funds on the head of it,” 
one spokesman said darkly, “ An’ look 
at ourselves, pullin’ the divil be the tail 
the same as ever, an’ no sort of an 
outlook at ail.” 

With as little delay as possible two 
large and representative meetings were 
held in Rathberry. One of these was 
summoned by the almost fanatically 
patriotic son of the local school- 
teacher, of whom admirers say, “To 
tell the truth of him, Liam Connolly 
does be out-an’-out mortified if anny- 
one sthrives to make little of Rath- 
berry. Sure, only for the way he 
argued an’ 


lamented mebbe we’d 


never have got the Shannon Schayme 
as far as this at all. Even if we don’t 
make a whole lot of utility of it, sure 
we know it’s there, for the cattle go 
mad to seratch theirselves agen th’ 
uprights of it on the hill yandher.” 

At this gathering, representative of 
Rathberry’s more influential citizens, 
one speaker acknowledged regretfully 
that owing to the mushroom growth of 
new industries in Ireland there were 
comparatively few productions left for 
any factory the village might build. 

“And,” he said reasonably, “if we go 
to all that trouble we must produce 
something.” Then, having skated 
gracefully over the thin ice of a suitable 
site and of necessary capital, he sat 
down amid applause. 

As a listener outside the ill-fitting 
door told some of his cronies, “There's 
no mistake at all but Misther O'Hara 
measured the whole affair to the vein 
of nicety; an’ Liam was eyein’ out 
what would be the most benefit to 
Rathberry, you may be sure.” 

# * * # % 


The second meeting took place 
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automatically in the lamp-lit kitchen 
behind the corner-shop. There the 
speakers saw no reason why theyshould 
try to disguise their real motives in 
the matter of a factory. “As great as 
them Mullinabegs think theirselves,” 
was the general feeling, “ bedad, Rath- 
berry is well aiqual to them for the 
matther of that.” 

To Peter Hennessy, a man of one 
idea at a time—and that one com- 
paratively unimportant—it was the 
rival town’s decision to make starch, 
of all unlikely things, that appeared 


| most grotesque. “You'd say they was 


stiffened up enough wid pride adout 
anny starch,” he said several times, 
until an orator of some repute, who 


| found himself baulked by the repeti- 


tion, showed a characteristic disregard 
of human probabilities and complained 
loudly pee bitterly: ‘He has me that 
much annoyed wid his starch that if 
so be someone kem up an’ gev me a 
sword in me hand I’d plunge it into 
Pether Hennessy up to the very halt.” 

These interruptions ended, the un- 
ofticial meeting followed the course of 
all such gatherings in the kitchen of 
the corner-shop. That is to say that, 
suddenly abandoning all thought of 
the purpose for which they had met, 
its members talked about the things 
that really interested them: a recent 
case in the little District Court; the 
chances of Dr. Grace’s horse, Fairy 
Feet, in the approaching Point-to- 
Point behind Ardbeg. 

“He wouldn’t as much as utther,” 
someone said of the prisoner, who, 
true to his Republican upbringing, 
“refused to acknowledge the Court ” 
by making any plea. “‘Annyone 
that’s obligated the way you are to 
me,’ says the Justice, ‘would be the 
betther of a few manners; but ‘tis all 
in the broughtin’-up,’ he says. ‘There’s 
some childer is cultivated an’ some is 
quite the reverse. Knock the hat off 
of his head,’ says he to the guards. 
‘There’s aither of two reasons why he 
won't spake,’ he says; ‘aither it’s an 
act of God an’ the fella is a dummy, 
or he’s mute of malice. It’s me own 
opinion,’ says he, ‘that he’s a dummy, 
God help him!’ An’ the lad was that 
mad that he med three leps out of his 
body. ‘I’ve the full use of me tongue,’ 
says he, ‘an’ no thanks to you or 
your like.’ ‘Three months,’ says the 
Justice. ‘He done it all right; an’ 
annyway he contempted this Coort.’ ” 

The question of the well-known 
Fairy Feet’s ability to win his race in the 
local Point-to-Point soon wiped even 
the reminiscences of the District Court 
from the minds of those who had meant 
to settle the matter of a new factory. 
“You'd say Jimmy Davin should 
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“On, 1 nEQ your PARDON, MADAM. 


I'm sune I’M MOST FRIGHTFULLY SORRY, 


BUT IF YOU'D ALLOW ME A MOMENT TO EXPLAIN, THIS REALLY AND ACTUALLY 4 


MY CABIN-——-ONLY THAT IT MUST BE THE 


NEXT DECK.” 





know,” a speaker said, referring to the 
groom-chauffeur of the doctor’s estab- 
lishment. ‘Still an’ all he’s kind of 
dubious. ‘Sure the boss put that name 
on him out of pure sarcasysm,’ says he, 
‘on account of him bein’ so weighty; 
but he's terribly dogged,’ he says, 
‘an’ that’s what you want at the back 
of Ardbeg.’ ” 

In the ruminating silence that fol- 
lowed, Peter Hennessy’s remark came 
as a complete surprise. “I tell you 


what we could make,” he said sud- 


denly, “‘an’ it’d be a right humbug 
for the Mullinabegs wid their starch ; 
we could make them semi-loid collars.” 
D. M. L. 
“Ports on Pancakes.” 
Cookery Gossip 

These may be avoided by taking them 
off the ceiling with a tte-knife. 








“Wales has not yet produced a Welsh 
composer capable of ing world 
attention.”—Correapondent in Western Paper. 


Surely he forgets John Sebastian bach ? 
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“ MUMMY, WHY DOES SHE SCREAM WHEN SHE YAWNS! ” 
































Kultur. 
Typical englisch Conversations for nordic Students. 
(Made in Germany.) 


XVIII \.Mororine 


Lord Smith. This here is my limouzin. Leap in and we 
shall all be off before you can say ‘‘ Lord Robinson.” 

Lord Robinson. Ho! Ho! You make me a laughing-stick, 
my old boy. “Jack Robinson”’ is what you should have 
said. Of course I realise only too good-humorously that 
you are having a bit of fun, eh? I am one who can accept 
it with the right spirits. My heart is in the right-hand place 
Therefore | am convolsed with a giggle. Ho! Ho! Do not 
by any means have the idea that | am he who cannot 
tell what is in fun and what in deadli earnest. Ho! Ho! 
You comic, what! 

Viscount Brown, However so many miles per one hour 
can the waggon go on at’ 

Lord Smith. At threescore and ten. 

Lord Robinson. Peace! You do not tell me! I never! 
What next, I wonder? What agility indeed! 

Lord Smith. Today I myself in my person shall conduct 

Viscount Brown. Very well, set the conveyance a-going 
We are prepared. 

| But something is not all well. The motor carriag: 
proceeds hastily in a direction not intended. 

Lord Robinson. Fi! Ei! Gracious! You must have de- 
pressed the false button! Undo all this or we shall meet 

_ with an obstacle and collision something! 
{Lord Smith draws a lever. 

Lord Smith. That is better. Now we are progressing in 

| the direction towards which we were pointing, which is 
_ always securer, now isn't it ’ 


Viscount Brown. Caution! The trafik lamp shows a 
yellow streak. Now it has struck pink. Come to a rest! 
| They evade the hazards and reach open countriside. 
Lord Robinson. This is of the nicest. I am so enjoyable 
in this motor-car de lux. Some haste we bowl along with! 
{Upon a sudden the auto crackles and stillstands. 
Lord Smith. Deary me! | fear a piston is not united any 
more ! 
Lord Robinson, Let us leave the schofeur to tinkle with 
the engine while we stretch a leg. 
[They gatn admition into a hotelry and call for 
jolly good ail. 








Astounding Hunting Scandal Exposed. 
“ He was a keen shot and at one time regularly turned out with 
the West Norfolk foxhounds.”—Evening Paper. 


} 


Bad Blow for Classics. 


“Those present adopted a motion that Latin be dropped from the 
curricula of schools in Canada, and Greek as well ‘until Greece is 
able to prove by scientific advancement that its language is a neces- 
sity.’ ‘There are few Greek people here, and they all speak English,’ 
Dr. ——— observed in explaining the motion.” 

Canadian Ratepayers’ Assoc. Meeting. 














That Mr. Wrxston Cuurcuiiy still takes an interest in 
art is shown by the rumour that he has offered to do 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonatn’s portrait in boiling oils. 

* * * * 

One of our titled gossip-writers observes that snobbery 

is an English foible. But should he complain of this? 
* * * * 


A new cotktail is called the George Washington. No 
cherry, we suppose. 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, February 25th.— Commons : 
Supply Considered in Committee. 
Tuesday, February 26th.—Lords: Various 
measures advanced a stage. 
Commons: India Bill considered in 
Committee, 


Wednesday, February 27th.—Lords: De- 
bate on Imprisonment for Debt. 
Commons: India Bill considered in 
Committee, 


Who Peeped at Our 
Telegram ? 


Monday, February 
25th.— Like so many 
other admirable citizens 
(including Mr. P.’s R.), 
Sir Wiitiam Davison 
can never quite forget 
the Betting Bill, and is 
determined that the 
Home Secretary shall 
not forget it. His pres- 
ent method of attack, 
aggravatingtothe Home 
Office and yet impossi- 
ble to elude, is to ask, 
as he did to-day, under 
what authority SirJonn 
GitmMourR- withholds 
postal facilities from 
persons who are not 
breaking the law. When 
Sir Jonn replied that he 
possessed a power at 
common law to detain 
postal packets but that 
it was not in the public 
interest to detail his 
measures, Sir WILLIAM 
wanted to know more 
about the common law 
which authorised the 
stopping of telegrams 
between private individ- 
uals, oa in answer the 
HoME SECRETARY could 
only regret that such 
advertisement of the 
Sweeps should take 
place in the House when 
it was not allowed in the newspapers. 
It is unlikely that this fact has escaped 
Sir WiLL1aM's notice, or the fact that 
newspapers can still report in full the 
proceedings of the House. 

In the subsequent debate on Supply 
the criticism of the Labour Party, that 
the Government were brutally under- 
paying their Civil Servants, was neatly 
answered by Mr. Durr Cooprr, who 
quoted the Royal Commission set up 
by the Labour Party on the subject, 
which laid it down that the standard 
of pay was reasonable and called for 
no substantial revision. 


On the Supplementary Estimate for 
Agriculture and Fisheries Mr. Exiior 
proved once again how difficult it is 
to be a logical humanitarian, for 
having pleaded for a fairer deal for the 
whale, he went on to congratulate his 
De ent on its extinction of the 
Colorado beetle, the home-life of which 
is said to be particularly beautiful. On 
the whole it undoubtedly pays an 
animal to be bulky. 

Tuesday, February 


26th. —. Their 





TURNING THE TABLES, 
(After “ Cat and Mice,” by Kiosai.) 


Cat. Mr. Cuurcontn. 
Mice. Str 
Inskip AND Mr, Foor. 


Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 


Lordships transacted a quantity of 
formal business which left little or no 
impression on Mr. P.’s R., except that 
a Committee was set up to consider, 
with a similar Committee from the 
Commons, the petition of Western 
Australia to secede from the Federal 
Commonwealth. 


Joke Over. 
Usually the Labour Benches in the 


Lower House exercise a sense of 
humour, but to-day Mr. LANspuRY 
and Mr. WiLmor were very solemn 
and ridiculous when they protested 





Lord WINTERTON, 


against Mr. THomas's ——— 
statement that the General Election 


would not come for years. The P.M. 
went so far as to explain that Mr. 
Tuomas had intended it as a JoxKer, 
but he clearly failed to dispel the 
impression that there was on foot a 
very sinister plot indeed. 

Mr. Cuurcui had rather a mixed 
day, even for him; in the way of 
criticism he got more than he gave, and 
it was an experience which more than 
once made him appear 
uncomfortable. On the 
House going into Com- 
mittee in on the 
India Bill he immedi- 
ately moved to ga 
Pp 88, urging that, in 
vn a the lntest de- 
claration of the Princes 
that in its present form 
they found the Bill un- 
acceptable, it would be 
absurd to go on with 
the Federal clauses until 
they knew in what way 
the Bill would have to 
be altered. The Govern- 
ment, he said, still had 
a chance to get back to 
the broad proposals of 
the Statutory Commis- 
sion, to which nothing 
useful had been added, 

The S®oRETARY OF 
Strate followed him and, 
ignoring his gibes, put 
it calmly to the House 
that he remained con- 
vinced of the essential 
goodwill of the Princes 
to the Government's 
scheme, that it was un- 
true that the Govern. 
ment had gone back 
upon previous agree- 
ments, and that re- 
visions in drafting would 
make the position clear. 
Finally he promised that 
if ever he found it im- 

ible to meet the 
Princes’ demands he 
would come to the House and admit it. 

The exotic partnership of Socialist 
and Diechard, so exquisitely embarrass- 
ing to both, was further cemented by 
Mr. Moraan Jones in a speech charged 
with suspicion of the Princes as ca 
italist autocrats; after him came Sir 
Austen CHAMBERLAIN, who, in almost 
the best speech of the day, begged the 
House to shoulder its responsibility, 
and, to that gentleman's evident dis- 
satisfaction, coolly enumerated the 
many weaknesses in Mr. CHURCHILL'S 
position. 

Then, like one of his beloved [ron- 


Sir THomas 
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Tue SocreTy ror THE SCRUTINY OF COLLOQUIAL METAPHOR, ASSISTED BY THE ANTHROPOMETRIC RESEARCH SOCIETY, 


MAKE A FEW STATISTICS IN ORDER TO DISCOVER 


THE RELATIVE THICKNESS OF THIEVES. 








sides to the fray, came the Elder Foor, 
raising his sword in salute to the 
Secretary OF State before running it 
fiercely through Mr. CHuRcHILL for a 
mischief-maker, and through Lord 
ROTHERMERE for a slanderous and 
fickle megalomaniac. In the course of 
the battle which ensued these two con- 
tinued to suffer grievous wounds; 
Lord Wotmer did his best to pass off 
the Tory’s alliance with The Daily 
Mail, but Lord Winterton took on 
the charge where Mr. Foor had left it, 
hotly refuting the suggestion that Sir 
Samvurt Hoare had acted with lack of 
candour, describing the Member for 
Epping as out simply to destroy the 
Bill, and the Member for Northcliffe 
House as the Wituiam Hearst of 
reat Britain. The Arrorney-Gen- 
ERAL wound up with an effective 
debating speech in which the mention 
of Mr. CHURCHILL’s “game” brought 
him to his feet indignant at such 
frivolous treatment. 

The Resolution was flung out by 
194 votes. A stirring day. 


Shadows of the Marshalsea. 
W ednesday, February 27th —Dickuns 
Ag sg eee supposed to have put an 
to imprisonment for debt, yet in 
1932, out of a total number of 53,150 


Y 








imprisonments for all causes in England 
and Wales, no fewer than 24,272 were 
for various kinds of debt. To-day Lord 
ARNOLD called the attention of the 
Upper House to these facts and to the 
recent Report of the Departmental 
Committee on the subject, and urged 
that on grounds of humanity and 
economy the reforms suggested should 
be speedily put into practice. 

Their Lordships were unanimous in 
agreement with him; and in reply 
Lord FeversHaM intimated that the 
Home Office, while considering legis- 
lation, was meanwhile circularising 
justices as to methods of softening the 
existing law. 

Having sobered up from yesterday's 
little flutter the Commons returned 
to discuss the Federal clauses with less 
heat and more sense. 

The happy conjunction between the 
Extreme Right and Left is not con- 
fined to the House but has now 
spread to the Press, and Sir Samven 
Hoare opened the debate with a 
light-hearted but categorical denial 
of the latest imaginative triumphs of 
the organs on either Wing. He had 
woken that morning, he said, to read 
that not only had he spent a sleep- 
less night composing a recantation of 
the Federal scheme, but that he had 


also had two long-distance talks with 
the Maharajah of Pariata, in which 
he had invited the Princes to come 
over and discuss things. Actually he 
had not spoken to India by telephone 
for two years. 

He then read to the House a report 
he had just received from Bombay 
approving of the way in which he had 
taken the resolution of the Princes, 
and went on to explain in detail how 
the Government proposed to ensure 
that the States’ accession would be 
effective. 

Both Mr. Caurcaitt and Mr. Mor- 
GAN JONES appeared distinctly molli- 
fied by this speech, and, though the 
former wound himself up later in the 
evening to deliver another broadside 
against the Government and its Federal! 
proposals and to draw a pathetic pic- 
ture of the Die-hards trampled in the 
last ditch by the feet of a brutal 
majority, several Amendments were 
fairly peacefully debated. 





Our Back-Bencu Wuo’s Wao. 





The Foors, pere et fils, 

Are Westminster’s moral police. 
“ No beer for theman-in-the-street,” 
Say these PussyFrEerr. 
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Ballade of Thoughts on Hunting. 





TxHoven I must ride my hunter to the meet— 
A dozen miles, as near as I can tell— 
Though, in the intervals of driving sleet, 
The wind is like the sword of Azrael— 
Though I shall sit and shrink into my shell, 
Ignored by, and reciprocally shunning, 
The loud-voiced “lovely” and the scarlet swell— 
It will not matter much when hounds are running. 


Perhaps these too, with frozen hands and feet, 
Against their foolish hardihood rebel, 
Wishing that they had booked themselves a suite 
For that world-cruise on s.s. Ariel, 
Or with their friends, in some de-luxe hotel 
Down in the South of France, were sitting sunning— 
Yet murmur, such nostalgic dreams to quell, 
“Tt will not matter much when hounds are running.” 


Call us uncultured, arrogant, effete— 
At least we know a potion to dispel 
The mists of speculation and to cheat 
The world in which men sadly buy and sell. 
Though leader-writers ring the Empire’s knell, 
Though debtors break whilst creditors are dunning, 
Though things look black beyond all parallel, 
It will not matter much when hounds are running. 


Envoi. 


Prince! It is time for us to bid farewell 
To all our customary cares and cunning; 
Leave your gold cigarette-case where it fell— 
It will not matter much when hounds are running. 





Boo-Boo. 


Tue birth-rate flags, grave men are ill at ease; 
The prospects of our race are looking blue; 

But Boo-Boo, most renowned of chimpanzees, 
Has just become a mother at the Zoo. 





Large sums were lavished on the parent ape 
Lest aught should mar so vital an event, 

And when her great arms clasped that tiny shape 
One felt the money had been wisely spent. 


But, mark you, there were anxious moments yet; 

She must be nursed and tended night and day, 
With skilled assistance handy (not a vet, 

But Harley Street, or somewhere round that way). 


Rich fruits were hers, and all the staying powers 
Of all the latest things in heat and light; 

I’m not aware if anyone sent flowers, 
But on the whole esteem it likely, quite. 


So all things favoured that illustrious chimp, 
And no untoward incident befell ; 

Till the word comes that she and her small shrimp, 
With thanks for kind inquiries, both are well. 


England is still numerically great, 
But of her C3 people there must be 
Many who, in an interesting state, 
Might well swop places with a chimpanzee. 


So bless the anthropoid, and bless the brat; 
And bless old England; may she thrive anew, 
And with that object—this is what I’m at— 
Send her expectant mothers to the Zoo. 
Dum-Dem. 











—— 








A MAN’S COSTUME IN TOWN IS NO GUIDE AS TO HOW HE WILL TURN OUT FOR GOLF. 
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At the Play. 


“For THE Derence” (DUKE OF 
York’s). 

Dore follows the flag. No keen stu- 
dent of contemporary drama can fail 
to notice (wounding though it may be 
to his sense of Imperial pride) how 
inevitably a patch of tropical vege- 
tation on the back-cloth means drunk- 
enness, morphinomania, immorality, 
disaster and sudden death. The very 
palm-trees are watered with whisky 
and women’s tears. 

Ralph Keeble doped. You never 
doubted it for an instant. Dr. 
Howard Lord drank. You could 
see in a moment that he was the 
better for it. Captain Hunter (a 
remittance man) did a pleasant 
little tradein blackmail and drugs. 
He looked it. I suspect that he 
travelled about from port to 
port with a cargo of wooden 
eases clearly labelled “Compro- 
mising Letters” and “Cocaine.” 

It was no life for a finely- 
nurtured Englishwoman like 
Barbara Keeble, Ralph Keeble’s 
wife, and a shocking explosion 
was soon heard or, heralding 
the news of Captain Hunter's 
well-merited demise. There was 
a bit of flimsy green dress caught 
in the trigger of the gun, and, 
though there were no sleeves, so 
far as | remember, on the dress, 
the matter became serious 
enough to bring about a trial for 
murder in the Motherland, and 





Sir Philip Holbrooke, K.C., was {II 


placed in the not unusual dra- 
matic situation of defending the 
woman he had grown to love , 
from the hempen cord. (Did I 
mention it? No. The prisoner 
was now a widow, for Ralph 
Keeble died conveniently on the 
stage--of dope—immediately after 
Captain Hunter had died, behind the 
scenes, oflead.) For the Crown against 
Sir Philip Holbrooke, nobly chivalrous, 
was Sir James Taske, cynical and 
shrewd, The trial was very exciting 
indeed. It was followed by a confes- 
sion more sensational still. 

I seldom weary of leading counsel 


, on the stage, and Mr. Marueson Lana 


(handicapped a little, you would say, 
by the knowledge which only came to 
him during the trial that the murdered 
man happened to be his brother, 
blackmadling under an alias) was 
splendid. Romantic passion kept shin- 
ing through the forensic clay. I de- 
lighted too in every facial gesture of 
Mr. Auprey Dexrer for the prose- 
eution (though—may I suggest it ?— 





Ris \ 
G-Frene 


Raskolnikoff 


counsel for the Crown in a real murder 
trial, with a lovely woman in the dock, 
would be likely to rely more on gravity 
and solemnity and less on cunning digs 
at the opposition); and up to the 
moment when Mr. Marnrson—I had 
almost said Mr. MarsHaLL—Lanc re- 
fused to ask the jury foranacquittal but 
demanded it, all was for me pure joy. 
Miss Beatrix THomson as Barbara 
Keeble played well her woebegone part, 
especially in the final scene, where she 
had to disillusionise this Bayard of 
the Bar who had all along believed her 
to be as innocent as the dawn. Mr. 
Water Prers as the Doctor, whose 
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indiscreet revelation made in the cups 
about the bit of greendress had brought 
about the whole bother, was excellent 
in the witness-box. He had loved 
Barbara himself. Miss Heten Have 
was a charmingly nonsensical aunt of 
the famous K.C., and I should have 
liked to see more of her overwhelm- 
ingly effusive friend, Kay Southey, 
played by Miss Mary Suertpan. _ 
Evor. 
“CRIME AND PunisuMeNt” (Empassy). 


For the lowbrows who vaguely think 
that all Russian novelists are depress- 
ing, as well as for the highbrows who 
know better, there is a treat at the 
Embassy Theatre, where an English 
version of the French play made by 
M. Gaston Baty from Dostorrvsky’s 
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. Mr. SrerHen Haccarp. 


great novel, Crime and Punishment, is 
most courageously and ably staged. I 
write ‘‘courageously” because there 
are nineteen scenes and between thirty 
and forty characters in Mr. Joun 
FEeRNALD’s production. Even so diffi- 
cult a scene as the three flights of stairs 
leading past the room where Raskol- 
nikoff does his killing is not shirked: 
a clever use of parts of the stage at 
one time and other parts at others 
enables us to see the central figure at 
all the important moments. 

Raskolnikoff kills wantonly, to assure 
himself at the outset of his career that 
he is a great man, too great for the 
trammels of ordinary morality— 
the sort of man who sweeps all 
obstacles ruthlessly from his 
path. Otherwise he is a charm. 
ing fellow, to whom his family 
and friends are devoted. From 
the moment he has murdered a 
usurious old hag the play has a 
double intensifying interest : will 
he be caught by the police and 
will he keep his nerve or go to 
pieces, even though undetected ? 
As Mr. SrepHen Hacaarp acts 
the part, it seems only too likely 
that under the nervous strain of 
his grim secret he will give him- 
self away, for Mr. Haaearp, 
in a sustained and deservedly 
acclaimed performance, gazes 
into the middle-distance, pale 
and tense, 4nd suddenly loses 
control in a way that makes 
very real the gathering interior 
climax. 

Porphyrius, the intellectual 
and subtle policeman (Mr. J AmMEs 
Daz), cuts a splendid figure by 
virtue of his vitality and zest in 
a world where such qualities are 
not common. He divines early 
on who the murderer is, but he 
is no stolid Lestrade but a man 
of ideas and feeling, to whom it 
is not very material whether the law 
claims its forfeit or not. He knows 
—for DostorrvskKy made him—that 
the real punishment is in the soul. 
Crime and Punishment is concerned 
not with human justice but with divine 
forgiveness. 

Through the lips of a drunken repro- 
bate, Marmeladoff, of whom Mr. FRANK 
Roypbe gave a brilliant impersonation, 
Raskolnikoff is brought to meet Sonia 
(Miss Pameta Wriuiins). Sonia has 
been driven on to the streets by the 
desperate want in which her family 
live. The establishment she belongs to 
is shown in all its meretricious gaiet 
as the play approaches its exalted end. 

ee the final scene was a little 
too much of a tableau, in contrast to 
the earlier natural handling of a theme 
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whose deep symbolism lends itself to 
either treatment, but not to both. 

The film industry has recently dis- 
covered that the great novelists of 
the last century were Heaven’s early 
gift, and that there is something about 
the clothes and rooms of nineteenth- 
century cities which gives great vivid- 
ness and conviction to stories of the 
human passions. They are not fancy- 
dress and yet they are not matter-of-fact 
and best suited to light themes, like the 
clothes and settings of contemporary 
society. 

DostorEvsKY will not allow the 
liberties film producers like to take, for 
you must not play fast and loose with 
great sermons, but this company at the 
Embassy, so large and yet with no 
bad players and many extremely good 
ones—the old Gendarme, the 
retired officer, the wife of 
Marmeladoff—show what can be 
done by people who set out to 
interpret instead of to manipu- 
late the classic stories of man- 


kind. D. W. 
At the Revue. 


“Srorp Press” (ADELPHI). 

RIcHLy idiotic newspaper cap- 
tions run riot over the drop- 
curtains of this revue to remind 
us that it sets out to satirise 
our times as they are mirrored 





same reason the titles of the 
sketches are in headline form. 
In these a praiseworthy effort 
has been made to get away from 
the traditional cross-chat leading 
up to a snappy black-out, but this 
has driven the authors too often 
to embark on sketches dealing 
with well-known people which 
depend for their effect either on the 
public’s conception of the personalities 
concerned—which the Press, having 
created, has already exploited ad 
nauseam—or on mere wig-makers’ 
likenesses. The opening sketch, for 
instance (not nearly strong enough to 
get a first good grip on the audience) 
is simply Mr. SHaw and Mr. Epsrertn 


Miss 


| saying the things they are commonly 
| reported as saying; and the succeeding 
| sketch, “ Majestic Boat Train Arrives 
| at Waterloo,” loses its whole point 





because Mr. LAURENCE ANDERSON, who 
is supposed to be like Mr. OWEN NaREs, 
isn’t in the least. 

The sketches in fact are uneven and 
are inclined to try for laughs by being 
outspoken; with one exception, “ You 
and the Night and the Music,” the 
tunes are only average, and the words 
of the sentimental songs are no further 
from the asylum gates than they ever 


are, But, hastening to the Credit 
Column, I find (a) that the producer, 
Mr. Hassarp SHorr, has arranged his 
lighting in a highly original and pleas- 
ing fashion; (b) that the dancing is 
distinctly good ; (c) that Miss Doris 
ZINKEISEN’S décor is altogether delight- 
ful and (d) that Mr. SHort keeps us 
waiting marvellously little. 

Easily the best turn in the first half 
is that in which the movements of 
ball-room dancers appear to be reflected 
over and over again in a series of mirrors 
stretching across the stage. One has 
a vague idea that this doesn’t quite fit 
in with Elementary Physics, but the 

roduction is so brilliant that the 

nal discovery that there are indeed 
no mirrors but a background of live 
dancers comes as a complete shock. 





“LONELY HEART.” 
Takino Strers to Ease It. 


MarGaret SANDE anpD Mr. Rosert HeLPpMann. 


Mr. Suort’s production, which is 
remarkable for the use he makes of the 
full depth of the stage, again reaches 
brilliance in the novel manner in which 
he lights a dance by Miss FLORENCE 
CuumpBecos and Mr. Ropert HEvp- 
MANN, who move in the dark from beam 
to beam and from pool to pool, and yet 
again in a fashion-parade when coloured 
sequins hold the lights against a black 
ground. A Cuban dance is nearly as 
beautifully lit, a fantasy around a 
beggar and a ballerina is charmingly 
arranged, and the final spectacle, 
“ Easter Parade in Hyde Park—1879,” 
is a triumphant essay in sepia. 

The most amusing sketches are “ If 
Men Played Cards as Women Do,” no 
cards being played; “ B.B.C. Goes 
Commercial,” demonstrating the dan- 
gers of a subsidised programme, and 
one in which the staff of an American 


hotel reflect a visit from Mr. Nog. 


Cowarb, though what Mr. Cowarp 
will think of it I don’t know. It is 
surely too late, by the way, to base a 
sketch on Perrer Arno’s drawing 
“Wake up, you mutt, we're getting 
married to-day!” even if acknowledg- 
ments were given, which they are not. 
Miss Dororay Dickson and Mr. 
EpwIn Sry xs lead a large and hard- 
working cast with dash and gallantry, 
Miss CHuMBECOs, Miss ARGARET 
SANDE and Mr. HELPMANN dance very 
well, and the Chorus is bright and 
moves as one. Ertc. 





Ettrick and Yarrow. 


Ir you'd hear sweet music fall 
Come to where the sheep-men bide ; 
Hear the Yarrow homesteads call, 
Hear the names on Ettrick- 
side— 


Singing names at every turn; 
Where the lonely hirsels stand ; 
Braidgairhill and Catslackburn, 
Bowerhope, Ladhope, Hen- 
derland ; 


Dryhope by its ruined peel, 
Tinnis where the white hares 
lope; 
Crosslee where the curlews wheel, 
Ramsaycleuch and Riskenhope ; 


Berrybush that lies between 
Guarding hills that greet the 
blue; 
Gilmanscleuch and Gildiesgreen, 
Eldinhope and far Buccleuch ; 


Hindhope,Whitehope, Deloraine, 
With their glens as dark as 
doom 
And the slopes a purple stain 
When the August ling’s in 
bloom. 


Names that witching magic weave 
With the memories that they bring, 
Singlie, Sundhope and Altrive 
here the winds were “taught to 
sing ”— 
Names of hirsels loved and known, 
Names that fill those valleys fair 
With a music all their own 
Borrowed from the beauty there. 
W.H.O, 


An Apostolic Revival. 

“$8. Philip and James visited Osberton 
Radiators last night, where they proved suc- 
cessful in an Oxford Table Tennis League, 
Division I., match by 18 games to seven.” 

Local Paper. 


“It is understood that Kid Gabo, who 
recently outpointed Al. Hutt of Rangoon, has 
agreed to beat Francis Aposto in a 10-round 
contest on a winner-take-all basis.” 

Rangoon Paper. 
It is not clear what view FRanots 
Aposto takes of the arrangement. 
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Municipal Fairy Tales. 
The Three Brothers. 


Once upon a time there was a knight 
who dwelt in the sham castle which 
overlooks Clumphampton. His name 
was Sir Alf Barrel, and throughout the 

and breadth of Clumphampton 
he was famous for his great knowledge 
of art. Many a time at public banquets 
would he tell the people: “What I 
stand for in Clumphampton is Art 
with a capital H.” And all the people 
knew that that was true, for the sham 
castle where he dwelt contained many 
rare and costly treasures. In the sump- 
tuous central hall there was a stained- 
glass window which had cost twice as 
much as the one in the parish church. 
It showed all the present members of 
the Barrel family, including Sir Alf 
himself, clad in Elizabethan costume 
and conversing with former Kings of 
France. Along the passage leading to 
the Best Parlour there were marble 
busts of male members of the Barrel 
family dressed as Roman emperors, 
and they had cost more than the marble 
busts in the Town Hall. And on the 
walls of every room from floor to ceiling 
there were many beautiful pictures, all 
of them painted by hand and many of 
them in gilt frames which had cost five 
pounds and more apiece. 

But the rarest treasure in all Sir 
Alf’s collection was his only daughter, 
Matilda, whom he prized above all his 
other possessions. And the heart of 


| Sir Alf Barrel was sorely troubled, 


| for never, try as he would, could he 





bring a smile to the face of his only 
daughter, Matilda. He would spend 
many an hour telling her stories about 
an Irishman, a Scotsman and a Jew, 
which, as The Clumphampton Mercury 
testified, had set the table in a roar 
when he told them at public banquets ; 
and he would invite to his sham castle 
all the most witty of the public speakers 
of Clumphampton. But all he did was 
of no avail; his daughter Matilda only 





smile. Go you forth in turn and win 
this t prize.” 

peng the eldest son, Dr. Percy 
Dibble, began boasting before his 
brothers. “They need not trouble their 
heads about Sir Alf’s only daughter, 
Matilda,” he said, “for already I have 
a plan which cannot possibly fail.” 

And with these words he set out for 
the sham castle. When he got there he 
was shown into the Best Parlour where 
Sir Alf was busy learning by heart a 
new story about an Irishman, a Scots- 
man and a Jew. “Good-morning, Sir 
Alf,” he said, “I have called about your 
only daughter, Matilda. They are say- 
ing that you cannot make her smile.” 

And Sir Alf only sighed sadly and 
shook his head. 

“Now, Sir Alf,” said Dr. Dibble, “I 

have a great experience of these 
matters. Allow me first to make an 
examination of yourself.” And with 
these words he felt Sir Alf’s pulse and 
listened to him through his stetho- 
scope. 
“Ah!” he said at last, “it is as I 
thought. The trouble is not with your 
daughter, Sir Alf; it is with yourself. 
You need more exercise, Sir Alf. Put 
yourself in my hands and you will be 
able to make your only daughter smile 
as often as you like.” 

“And what do you advise, Dr. 
Dibble?” asked Sir Alf. 

“You must come riding with me 
to-morrow,” said Dr. Dibble. “‘ And see 
to it that your only daughter comes 
riding with us too.” 

The next day Dr. Dibble called for 
Sir Alf, who was dressed in a brand- 
new riding-suit, and for his only 
daughter, Matilda, and took them to 
the riding-school in Clump Park. And 
there were three horses waiting for 
them and a small crowd of the citizens 
of Clumphampton, for word had gone 
round that Sir Alf was to ride that 
morning in Clump Park. 

“How do I get on to this animal, 
Dr. Dibble?” asked Sir Alf. 

“I will show you, Sir Alf,” answered 


and stopped at last in the ornamental 
lake, where the swans came and 
attacked Sir Alf. 

And then did Dr. Dibble look round 
with a pleased smile of triumph. All 
the people were holding their sides or 
rolling on the ground, laughing until 
tears came into their eyes. But Sir 
Alf’s only daughter, Matilda, was look- 
ing just as bored as ever. “I don’t 
know what they are all laughing at,” 
she said with a sigh. “That wasn’t half 
so funny as the time Father went out 
hunting.” 

But Dr. Dibble had seen that Sir Alf 
was approaching on foot and by his 
face he judged that he had lost his 
chance of winning the hand of Sir Alf’s 
only daughter, Matilda. So he left 
Clump Park very quickly and went to 
tell his brothers that the task they had 
been set was an impossible one. 

Now when they heard this, Mr. 
Dibble’s second son, Ernest Dibble, 
who was a picture-restorer, drew aside 
his younger brother. “Ah!” he said, 
“T see that we have no chance of win- 
ning the hand of Sir Alf’s only daugh- | 
ter, Matilda. But I have at least a 
plan by which we can hope to turn an 
honest penny.” 

And he went on to explain that he 
had in his workshops the “ Portrait of | 
a Pudding-faced Man,” by an Old | 
Master, for which Sir Alf had paid a | 
thousand pounds and which he was 
presenting to the Clumphampton Art 
Gallery. And all the previous day Mr. 
Ernest Dibble had been painting a 
companion picture, the ‘ Portrait of 
a Pudding-faced Woman,” and he had 
rubbed it with soot and now it was 
every bit as good an Old Master as 
the one for which Sir Alf had paid a 
thousand pounds. 

** And now,” said Mr. Ernest Dibble, 
“T want you to take this picture up 
to the sham castle and tell Sir Alf that 
you found it in an attic and that you 
will sell it to him for eight hundred 
pounds. But first I will go up and tell 
Sir Alf of the important discovery 








sighed and turned away. Dr. Dibble, and together he and the which has been made.” 

; And so at last Sir Alf sent forth an groom hoisted Sir Alf up on to the back Now young John Dibble, the third 
. edict round the city of Clumphampton, of one of the horses. son, was a simpleton, the butt of all 
saying, “I will give the hand of my But at this Sir Alf grew very alarmed the neighbourhood, and he readily 
only daughter, Matilda, to anyone who and fell over the other side into a pool believed anything his brothers told 
; can make her smile, and I will build for of water. Dr. Dibble and the groom him. So he joyfully agreed to the 
| him a sham castle next to my own, the ran round and picked him up and lifted wonderful plan of Mr. Ernest Dibble. 
z like of which has never before been seen him on to the horse from that side. And Mr. Ernest Dibble set off for the 
i in Clumphampton. But just then the horse started to sham castle. 

Now at the other end of the town move and Sir Alf fell over backwards On the way he cogitated thus with 
. ron lived a sanitary inspector into a Corporation flower-bed. And himself: “Sir Alf’s. only daughter, 
. — . Dib! le, who had three sons. then Dr. Dibble and the groom lifted Matilda,” hesaid, “ is adutiful daughter, 
: ‘ when Fee edict had gone forth him on to the horse a third time. But and she will not laugh at the dis- 
i me Rascace ot = ta = said, by now the horse had got very fright- comfiture of her poor old father. But 
of his only d biter t th é ae ee indeed and it began to gallop if I can show her the discomfiture of 
i owt vy daughter tn ¢ frst man away with Sir Alf holding on round its someone who is trying to swindle her 
i phampton who can make her neck. It galloped once round the Park poor old father out of his money she 
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will surely be so pleased that she will 
at least smile.” 

And with this happy thought he 
went in to see Sir Alf and his only 
daughter in the Best Parlour. 

have come to warn you, Sir Alf,” 
he said, “of a dastardly attempt which 
is to be made to take advantage of 
your well-known generosity and love of 
art with a capital H.” And he went 
on to tell of the plot which had been 
hatched by his vounger brother to pass 
off as an Old Master a picture which 
had been painted the day before. 

“You did well to tell me this, Mr. 
Dibble,” said Sir Alf. ‘‘Of course such 


' an attempt would have no chance of 
| success against an expert like myself. 


But I am glad to know that there are 


| Still some honest men in Clumphamp- 


ton.” 
Just then young John Dibble was 


| announced, and he brought in the 
| picture wrapped up in brown-paper. 
| And he told Sir Alf and his only daugh- 

ter, Matilda, that the picture was a 


/ companion to the 
Pudding-faced Man” 


“Portrait of a 
and that he had 
found it in the attic and that he would 


| sell it for eight hundred pounds. 


“Just bring it over here, young 
man,” said Sir Alf, and with that he 


| unwrapped the picture and began 


| man,” he said, * 


examining it by the window. 

‘Would you like me to advise you, 
Sir Alf?” asked Mr. Ernest Dibble. 

“Quite unnecessary, Mr. Dibble,” 
said Sir Alf. “TI can see at once that 
this picture is a most blatant forgery. 
It is quite obvious to me that, far from 
being an Old Master, it was painted 
only yesterday.” Then he turned to 
young John Dibble in a rage. “‘ Young 
how dare you come 


| here and try to impose on my well- 





known generosity and love of Art with 
a capital H. Take your picture and 
get out.” 

And with these words he kicked a 
hole in the picture and kicked young 
John Dibble round the room and finally 
brought the picture down on young 
John Dibble’s head and left it hanging 
round his neck. 

And at that Mr. Ernest Dibble 
laughed very heartily. But he laughed 
less heartily when he looked across at 
Sir Alf’s only daughter, Matilda. She 
was gazing out of the window without 
a smile on her face, and he saw that 
his plan too had failed. 

And he stopped laughing altogether 
when he saw the picture that young 
John Dibble was unwinding from his 
neck. 


“You fool,” he cried, “you've 
brought the wrong picture!” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the 
simple young John Dibble: “ 


they both 


‘ 
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“ Now THIS BIT HERE—WuHarT 1s IT?’ 
“Tuat? On, THAT’S PAINT TOO!” 











looked alike to me. 
know the difference ?” 

“What’s that?” asked Sir Alf 
sharply. ‘‘What is the picture he’s 
got round his neck ?”’ 

“Tt’s the ‘Portrait of a Pudding- 
faced Man,’ Sir Alf,” said Mr. Ernest 
Dibble sadly, “‘for which you paid a 
thousand pounds and which you are to 
present to the Art Gallery on Satur- 
day.’ 

At that there was a short sad silence 
in the room. It was broken by a strange 
noise—the sound of clear and silvery 
laughter. 


How was I to 


Then all was joy in the sham castle 
which overlooks Clumphampton as | 
young John Dibble cast off the ‘ Por- 
trait of a Pudding-faced Man” and 
stepped forward to claim the hand of 
Sir Alf’s only daughter Matilda. 

H. W. M. 
Smith Minor Again. 


** Nota Bene’ is a slang expression mean- 
ing penniless.”-—Schoolboy's Answer. 











“8.15. Sir Norman Angell, * Pacificism is 
not enough.’ "Programme of vents. 
Would “ Pacificificism ” do? 
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“MamMy, AH BIN ONLY FIVE MONTHS MAKIN’ DIS AN’ IT GOES. AH CAN ALREADY HEAH SOMEBODY LETTIN’ OFF FIRE- 
WORKS AN’ WHISTLIN’.” 
‘ : Pamela repeated her instructions. “When did what happen?” | asked 
Little Fish. She repeated them again before she  airily. 
left in the morning. Pamela spoke in an awed whisper. 
“Rebecca and Phoebe!” announced a a * a a “You must have noticed,” she said. 
| Pamela. “ Darlings!” The tragedy was not my fault. I‘ Rebecca—Phoebe, but—— 
; | The christening over, she sat down. gave the fish their daily pinch of food. “But?” 
| A glass bowl containing two goldfish 1 kept water standing in the room for Pamela almost blushed. 
stood on our small table. hours before offering it to them. They I looked in the bow! where three gold- 
| “Phoebe,” Pamela said, “is the one passed away early on the morning of fish swam. I looked at Pamela, who 
| with the little black spot on her nose.” Pamela’s return. I rang the bell for was still marvelling at nature’s handi- 
| I noted Phoebe’s peculiarity. Emily. work. I rang the bell for Emily. 
| “They're to have just a pinch of “Emily,” I said, “you must go out “Well, Sir,” she explained, “you 
| food every day,” Pamela continued, at once and buy two goldfish.” gave me a shilling, and as the goldfish 
“and when you change the water don’t She looked at the empty bowl. “One were fourpence each I thought I might 
forget that you simply must leave it with a black spot on its nose, Sir?” she as well get three.” 
standing in the room first to get the suggested. 
i right temperature. Otherwise the poor I congratulated her and handed over 
4 lambs will catch cold.” a shilling. “Hurry,” I added. Breakfast: A Protest. 
4 I thought these remarks sinister. Emily hurried. She had just reported 
“ Are you hinting that the care and that the new goldfish were in the bow! Dear Mr. Puncu,—Aflronted by 
maintenance ¢ of your goldfish are to be when I heard Pamela’s key in the door. the pranks recently played by dietetic 
; my portion?” I inquired coldly. a # x Es cranks, I crave a modicum of your 
; 7 “Onl for a few days,” she assured Pamela was gazing rapturously into precious space to plead, in the best 
. 7 me. wish now I wasn’t going; but the goldfish bow! when I entered the interests of our race, for the restraint, 
, & 1 promised Aunt Milly I would as she’s room. ‘Whenever did it happen?” or rather the repeal of certain innova- 
. | all alone. She’s nervous. __ she asked gently. tions in the meal from which the bull- 
f 4 Not so nervous as | am. What did I reassured myself. Emily had not dog breed its sustenance seeks, and our 
. | you say about the water ! failed me. deliverance from the rule of freaks 
: =_ ern ee a Ser AS SRST ERNE ematenapetinnsmememesmes senate — 
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HAVE A PIECE OF CAKE UNTIL Mk. JONES HAS FINISHED WITH YOUR PLATE. 








[ am no fanatic who clamours for 
special encouragement of the carnivore: 
I ask not that a Briton when he wakes 
should stay his hunger upon chops and 
steaks, but I refuse, by sombre youth 
unawed, to suffer any pedant to de- 
fraud me of the benefits I still am able 
to gather from a bounteous breakfast- 
table. To these delights I am resolved 
to cling as long as I have breath to 
speak or sing, leaving untouched the 
vexed and burning question which 
drink is more conducive to digestion— 
coffee or tea. But when it comes to 
maté | draw the line. A breakfaster is 
batty who thinks this curious brew 


from Paraguay excels the fragrant herb 
of far Cathay—black in the main but 
with a tinge of green—or Mocha’s 
choicest aromatic bean. 

Good cheer I welcome, not delirious 
chatter suggestive of the madness of 
the hatter, but, oh, I grieve to see the 
young consume—with faces wrapped 
in inspissated gloom, eyeing their 
elders with a stony stare—their cold, 
uncooked, unappetising fare. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S vegetarian phase 
earned for him no respect or meed of 
praise. And this is why, dear Punch, I 
now implore your aid in urging England 
to restore our normal morning fare 


and reinstate the glories of the meal 
that made us great. Retain the homely 
egg, boiled, poached or fried, with the 
crisp rasher blushing at its side. Retain 
the plate of porridge—genuine oats, 
and not the flabby predigested groats— 
with toast and marmalade, which, last 
not least, lends culminating rapture to 
the feast; but bung into the middle of 
next week the dull and dismal dietetic 
freak, with all his dreadful bag of nuts 
and roots or other strange synthetic 
substitutes. Do this, and more than 
ever | shall be 
Yours in profoundest reverence, 
C. L. G. 
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“I? 'S A BARGAIN, LADY, AND A CHARMING PIECE. 
ALL MAYFAIR WAS WRENCHING THEIR 'AIR OUT TO GET HOLD OF. 
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Wo KNOWS, IT MIGHT BE 77s PERIOD FURNITURE NEXT YEAR THAT 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Excelsior. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN, writing as a persecuted Jew drawn 
against his will into the focus of international and economic 
turmoil, or as a pacifist urging primary things necessary to 
peace, is a wise and modest and genial counsellor, yet only 
a man such as others. In his collected papers—The World As 
I See It (Lanx, 8/6)—this Erystein appears side by side with 
the mightier figure of the thinker who has thought the world 
into a new and grander conception of interlocking time and 
space, and who could prove his words by prophesying the 
deflection of a ray of starlight passing near the sun. Much 
the most fascinating studies | found to be those where, 
merely skirting—in mercy on my feebleness—the shores of 
unfathomable mathematics, he tells almost in plain English 
the story of the advance from CopEernicus to KEPLER, 
from Krier to Newron and from Newron to the Rela- 
tivity which his work foreshadowed. Never has the genius 
of Newron been more generously acclaimed. Only a tech- 
nician can take the full meaning of some of these essays, 
but there glimmers through them even for the uninitiate 
something of the far serenity of the philosophic heights. 


Saints, Sinners and Beechers. 
When Hargret Bescuer Stowe consulted a friendly 
5 on the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, he 
told her that she would be lucky to get a new black silk 
dress out of the proceeds. A million-and-a-half copies of 











[ ae 


the book were sold the same year, and its writer was sub- 
sequently hailed by President LINCOLN as “the little woman 
who wrote the book that made this big war ”—the War of 
Secession. Yet Harrier was anything but unique. She 
was a typical member of a family of inveterate preachers 
who so dominated by their free-lance enthusiasms their 
Connecticut world of the early nineteenth century that it 
was said to be wholly populated by Saints, Sinners and 
Beechers (NICHOLSON AND Watson, 12/6). Under this title 
Harrier’s grandson, Mr. Lyman BrecuEerR Stowe, has 
produced a delightful biography of the whole tribe, from 
JosEPH, the seventeenth-century blacksmith who could lift 
a barrel of cider and drink out of the bung-hole, to Harriet’s 
father, LyMAN the minister, and his eleven celebrated off- 
spring. The sympathetic charm of the book and _ its 
whimsical piety go far to confirm its writer’s direct descent 
from the immorta! creator of Topsy. 





American without Tears. 





Except for gifted people like Mr. J. W. Dunne, it is | 


difficult to live in both time and eternity. 


Recent fiction | 


has tended to ignore this human problem so that a book | 


such as The Willoughbys (ArpLeton-CENTURY, 7/6), which 
faces it, comes as both old-tashioned and retreshingly true 
to life. It is the story of a minister whose congregation, 


though admiring his scholarly saintliness, thinks him too | 


old for his work. Parson Willoughby’s dismay is increased 
by the knowledge that his only daughter is just then dis- 
covering that the man she loves has forgotten her tor a 
lovely invalid; a third interest is the tragic history of a 


woman slightly out of her mind whom the Willoughbys try to 
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| Unlike your students who forget 
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help. There is little incident in the 
story, but much of the thoughts of the AN 
Parson and his Hannah, and behind \ 
them the heroic courage, both in giving oe 
and taking, which is the essence of yy 
intimate romance. Miss ALicE BROWN q 
is to be congratulated on a fine and 
absorbing book which, though she and 
it are a hundred per cent. American, 
needs no English translator. 





Past and Present in Sussex. 
Along the unfrequented ways 
Of Sussex by the Sea 
The Rev. A. A. Evans strolls, 
And out of stocks and stones un- 
rolls 
The vivid pageantry 
Of men and things of ancient days 
Which now is so disguised 
That common walkers—I (and 
you)-— 
Miss it, or let it pass from view 
Wholly unrecognised. 


He knows what old-world place-names 
hold 
As clues to ages gone, 
And mysteries from times long 
dead 
Are open secrets when he’s said 
His pleasant say thereon. 
But not alone on what is old 
He turns his seeing eyes; 
Birds and their notes and haunts 
he knows, 
And where the rarest wild-flower 
blows 
And where the rivers rise. 


That there’s a present too, 
He does not dwell in ages dim 
And try to drag you back to him, 
But brings the past to you. 
And you, I feel, will not regret 
Its advent at his pen, 
So well he blends his epochs. 
A Saunterer in Sussex (three 
Half-crowns) from METHUEN. 


See 





Vandalorum Regina. 
How the only daughter of that mag- 
nanimous and sturdy Protestant,Gus- == 
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“Is rr nick, Mummy?” 
“Is WHAT NICE?” 
“ WHAT WE ARE SITTING HERE FoR.” 








ravus ApoLpuus, became equally celebrated as a blue- 
stocking and a bully, abdicator of one throne and aspirant 
to another, convert to Catholicism and patroness (in Rome 
itself) of Jews and alchemists, is the almost incredible 
tenour of The Life of Christina of Sweden (Hutont- 
son, 18/-). The century of the Rot Souem and Prrer 
THE GREAT saw many such royal manifestations of cul- 
ture and barbarism; and Curistrxa, who became “Queen 
of Goths, Swedes and Vandals” at the age of six, retained 
her preposterous sense of caste long after she had jetti- 
soned most of its obligations. It was characteristic of 
her to become the protectress of Descartes—in fact it 
was he and the French ambassador, CHanvt, whose virtues 
probably inspired her conversion. It was equally char- 
acteristic to kill off the delicate setae by acspasettttid 


him to her cold library at five o'clock every morning. All 
these antics, together with their far-reaching political 
implications, are gathered into Mr. ALFRED NEUMANN’S 
comprehensive and intelligent biography. It is not im- 
peccable—the translation (or possibly the proof-reading ?) 
is perhaps responsible for errors and ambiguities, but it is 
both honest and inte resting. 





Scholastic Episcopal. 

Bishop WELLDON has assuredly had a full and interest- 
ing career on which to look back. It seems a long while 
now since he succeeded Dr. BuTierR at Harrow, after a 
year or two at Dulwich. Before that he had annexed most 
of the classical prizes at Cambridge ; afterwards he became 
aes of Caleutta and ‘ee of India, returning 
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home in 1902 to fill other important ecclesiastical posts. 
No doubt it is because of his old association with Harrow 
that he calls his Reflections on Life Forty Years On (Ivor 
Nicwotsow anp Watson, 15/-). To semi-Victorians—those 
who passed their more youthful days under the Great 
White Queen—his book will probably seem a refreshing 
change after the usual memoirs of the day. Bishop WELL- 
pow believes in the English Public School and in the 
Christian home, but withal he displays a sweet reasonable- 
ness and absence of bigotry. He is more or less an advocate 
of sterilisation of | Hara tees 

the unfit and of 
birth-control, and 
he sees no insuper- 
able objection to 
the ordination of 
women. (On the 
other hand he ad- 
mits that the wives 
of bishops have not 
too good a record.) 
He has a decided 
sense of humour, 
and his chapter on 
public-school life 
isadorned with sev- 
eral not unamus- 

ing stories, though 

surely he should 

have remembered 

the initials of that | 
famous Marlburian | 
cricketer, Mr. A.G. | 
| Sree. Forty Years | 
On is rather a book | 
of short sermons 

| studded with per- | 
sonal memories) 
than the ordinary | 
book of reminis- | 
cence. It might | 
have been more | 
amusing if he had | 
indulged in more | 
personalities, but 

it would not have | 
been so well worth | 
reading. 
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manner. I have nothing to complain of except the title, 
which is hardly as enlightening as it might be. 


Fifty Years of Village Life. 

In Arising Out of That (HoppER AND Sroventon, 8/6) 
Mr. H. A. VACHELL shows once again that his study and 
observation of country folk has led him to many shrewd 
and sensible conclusions. He frankly admits his prejudices, 
but has tried to overcome them, and he is not blind to the 
fact that the sweeping changes of the last years have been 

" in some ways bene- 
ficial. Neverthe. 
less, in recording. 
the history of Ven. 
ner as it developed 
from a pict uresque - 
village into a place 
invaded by the. 
Bungalese, he re- 
grets keenly and 
rightly the disap. 
pearance of much 
that was beautiful 
andintimate. Also 

he will convinee 

leven the most ob- 
| stinate of us that 
| a squire who loves 
| and looks after his 
| people and pro- 
| perty deserves far 
|more admiration 
than derision. In 
this valuable story 
the portraits of the 
Vennerians in all 
ranks of life are, 
| with one exception, 
fairly and clearly 
drawn. The ex- 
ception is Mr. 
VACHELL’s bounder 
and bugbear, who 
really does stray 
beyond the bound- 
ary-line. 








Adventure on 

the High Seas. 

Although the 
beautiful heroine 
of Second Officer 
(HODDER AND 





= sbs . } 
from ge Srovanton, 7/6) 
is pro y the | Maid. * Mistress SAYS WILL YOU PLEASE MEND THE BUTCHER'S WIRE FIRST, seemed to me to 
Karakoram, that i 00S SHE WANTS TO RING HIM UP FOR CUTLETS ror LUNCH?” deserve more 
eee en 


which separates Chinese Turkestan from India. ~ Although 


an ancient and modern trade-route, the track across is rarely 
traversed by Europeans. Dr. R.S. Nazarorr, a White Rus- 
sian who was ay aa with the Reds, chose this way to 
escape to a more friendly environment, and the record of his 
journey forms thesecond partof his book, Moved On! (ALLEN 
anp Unwin, 12/6). It makes engrossing reading, and Part 
1. is even better, being occupied with the mediwval life of 
“oma Kashgar. This is almost a model of travel. 
iterature and reaches its climax in a chapter on birds, 
beasts and plants. The learned author imparts his geo- 
logical and botanical information in a delightfully easy 





hichwibihheibainiidiwanaiinesannd Cue te 
cherishing I enjoyed “TarrraiL’s” story because it is so 
genuinely informing about our Merchant Navy. As the 
Monmouth made her way from London to New Zealand, 
adventures, excellently assorted, came to her. For instance, 
she was attacked by a piratical band of ruffians who, until 
the cadets showed of what stuff they were made, had 
secured control of the ship. Even in these days of Chinese 
pirates I can assure you that this is a pretty fight, admirabl 
described. So thoroughly does ‘ TAFFRAIL” know the life 
which he is describing here that whatever weaknesses may 
be found in the story itself the book as a whole is worthy 
of attentive consideration. 
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Charivaria. 

Ar a noted restaurant the other day 
a number of bulls of the City gold share 
market were observed to be ordering 
bear, which was on the menu. Bears, 
on the other hand, are to be seen order- 
ing beef any day. 

% & 
% 

Sympathy will 
be felt for the 
Texas man who, 
when his house 
went up in flames, 
rushed to the 
nearest saloon for 
help and shouted 
“Fire!” and they 


did. He was forty- 
seven years of age, 
% % 

+ 


Dr.C.H. Myers, 
of Cornell Univer- 
sity, claimsto have 

verfected a cab- 
ie which has 
no objectionable 
smell. Hopes are | 
entertained that | 
it will be used for 
cigars. » » 

% 





A critic declares 
that there should 
be an institution 
to which M.P.’s 
who have blun- 
dered throughout 
their political lives 
could be sent. 
Whatdoes he think 
is wrong with the 
House of Lords ? 
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“How can I pre- 
vent glass from 


queries a reader. 
The only sure 
method is to! 
smash it before. | 
hand. 
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Miss Nevire Harsreap, the cross- 
country champion, attributes her 
stamina to her practice of having more 
than the usual amount of sleep. It 
would be interesting to see this theory 
tested in a cross-country race for mem- 
bers of London clubs. 

X * 
* 

A film-actress recently confessed in 

an interview that there was a closely- 





VOL, CLXXXVIII. 


guarded secret connected with her 
birth. She was no doubt referring to 
the date. * * 

% 


Petrol is to be made in this country 
from coffee-beans, by a secret process. 
What is sometimes made in this 
country from coffee-beans, by secret 
processes, is coffee. 











“Jost Two curs or Tupor Tea, Miss!” 
It is reported, by the way, from 
Hollywood that a film-star there -is 
about to celebrate her silver divorce. 
* % 
DA 


“Many a business-man,” says a 
critic, “dreams of making money by 
writing a novel.” So does many a 
novelist. Par 
x 

A gardening expert has written a 
book on cabbages. Surely paper would 
have been cheaper. 


M 


It is pleasing to note that in spite of 
the Arsenal being knocked out of the 
Cup, the competition is to go on just | 
as if nothing had happened. 
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* Not many wake up and find them- 
selves rich,” states a writer. There are, 
of course, professional boxers. 





* # 
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It is pointed out | 
in a newspaper 
article that there 
are hundreds of | 
empty garrets in | 
London. Modern 
poets it appears | 
simply won't | 
starve in them. 


* & 
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Which reminds 
methat Burnshas | 
been translated | 
into Afrikaans. | 
Has he ever been 
translated into 
English ¢ 


* & | 
* 


A special air- | 
gun for gardeners | 
whose plots are 
|over-run with | 
pests is now on the 
market. One that 
shoots slugs, we | 
suppose ¢ 

* % 
* 


men are 
home with any- 
thing on wheels,” 
states a magis 
trate. 
course a pram. 

* & 

* 


Ny (' 
Ai 


i 


A sympathetic 


he often wonders 





correspondent says | 


“Nowadays wo- | 
uite at | 


Except of | 


what vacuum. | 
cleaner salesmen | 
do when nobody 


wants to buy vacuum-cleaners. The | 


answer is that 


cleaners. 
tk 


they sell 


* 


It is not anticipated by the Chancel- 


leries of Europe that a Rearmament | 


Conference will be held at Geneva. 
+ & 
x 
“You can always test the compo- 


sition of a chair by sitting on it,” 
remarks a correspondent. The proof 


of the pi etatindl is in the sienna 


vacuum. | 
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The Postponed Interview. 


(See also page 295.) 





Ir was not gout nor shingles nor gastritis, 
Nor croup nor Aryan measles dealt the blow; 
An unexpected touch of laryngitis 
Had laid the Leader low. 


With stethoscopes and pills and a 
The grave-eyed doctors, coming from afar, 
Had pt te a roughness in the throttle 
Mingled with mild catarrh. 


This is no theme for ribaldry to rhyme on! 
Let sympathy inspire my reverent lay, 
The bell-like tones that should have greeted Smmon 
Are cracked and dumb to-day. 


The voice that oft hath thrilled the German nation 
Like the long utterance of a calf-lorn cow 
Is far too faint (so ran the intimation) 
To breathe o’er EpEN now. 


Limp on the fevered but illustrious forehead 
The forelock lies that made the Frenchmen think. 
Gargling is ordered (which is always horrid) 
And liquorice to drink. 


The watery eyes peruse MacDonaLp’s paper, 
The feet that showed the world the Nordic path, 
Hidden by clouds of sanitary vapour, 
Soak in their mustard-bath. 


Was it (perchance!) a diplomatic blunder 
To let the lion who had lain so still 
Suddenly make a noise resembling thunder. 
And did that cause the chill ? 


Could the pronouncement so distinctly written 
About his faithful Nazis’ lust for force, 
Cubbig at just that bobedd frob Great Britadd 
Have bade the big bad hoarse ? Evor. 





Morning Glory. 


Tuat Mr. Tubbs and Mr. Dickson should after all these 
years have fallen out—and have done it, what is more, so 
thoroughly as to bandy words of an opprobrious nature on 
the public highway, is in itself a sufficiently remarkable 
happening; but the additional circumstance of their 
reconciliation, within the space of a few brief though 
pregnant minutes, through the intervention of the despicable. 
Ben Carter, removes the whole affair into the realms of the 
incredible. Yet undoubtedly it occurred. 

We have the testimony of | Mrs. Curfew for that. 

One lovely morning less than a week ago, Mr. Tubbs, 
manager of our local branch-bank and easily the most 

_ respected man in Dillingfold, emerged from his garden- 
_ and set off towards the village. A stranger seeing 
| him go and marking the air of conscious worth with which 
his every movement is invested, might have thought, “There 
| goes some local nobody with a pretty exaggerated opinion 
of himself, but we in Dillingfold, who know him, could 
_ never fall into such an error. A man of property and a good 
churchman, Chairman of the Parish Council and President 
_ of our Literary and Debating Society, unchallenged arbiter 
on all questions of scholarship and good taste, Mr. Tubbs 
is a law unto himself. However ~~ his opinion of himself 
may be, it cannot, we fee! certain higher than our own. 


, 





Halfway down the row of small but extremely respectable 
villas which fringe the road from Mr. Tubbs’s house to the 
bank that excellent man overtook the hardly less worthy 
Mr. Dickson. Mr. Dickson is our chemist. He is a mild man 
—less austere and dignified than Mr. Tubbs, who has not 
lived for forty years in a mellowing atmosphere of scented 
soap and antiseptics—but he has the virtues. Mr. Tubbs 
approves of him. A sound fellow. A real support on the 
Council. And knows his place. Never the man to presume, 
Always a pleasure to have a word with him. 

“Good morning, Dickson,” said Mr. Tubbs. 

“Good morning, Mr. Tubbs. What lovely weather!” 

“Yes, indeed,” admitted Mr. Tubbs, glancing complac- 
ently up at the sky almost as if it were his own handiwork; 
“it is a fine morning. ‘One of those heavenly days that 
cannot die,’ as the poet says. Keats,” he added kindly. 

“Shelley,” said Mr. Dickson, half to himself. 

“Eh!” said Mr. Tubbs, coming to an abrupt halt. 

(‘Right by my gate,” explains Mrs. Curfew, who hap- 
pened, by a stroke of great good fortune, to be tiring her 
hair by her bedroom window. ‘You could see it sur- 
prised ‘im.”) 

“T ventured the opinion,” said Mr. Dickson mildly, 
‘that the words you quoted were by Shelley.” 

“They were by Keats.” 

“Shelley, I think, Mr. Tubbs.” 

Mr. Tubbs made the gesture of one who brushes away 
a rather unusually troublesome gnat. “The words I 
quoted,” he said between his teeth, “were ‘One of those 
heavenly days that cannot die.’ They were written by 
the poet John Keats, who died at Rome of consumption 
in 1821.” 

“Shelley,” said Mr. Dickson. 

(“That tore it,” says Mrs. Curfew vulgarly at this point 
in her recital. “Old Tubbs was properly upset.”) 

“Keats!” he roared, by now dangerously red in the face. 
“K-E-a-T-S—Keats. Do you hear me?” 

“Shelley,” said Mr. Dickson, sticking to his point. 

The Chairman of the Parish Council raised an impassioned 
face to Heaven. 

“Telling me,” he cried with a kind of scandalised 
astonishment—‘telling me who wrote this and who wrote 
that. You must be insane. Mad. Out of your mind. 
Stick to your soaps and bottles, man, and leave things you 
don’t understand to others. Get back to the drug-house 
where you belong, you—you miserable apothecary!” 

“Thrupenny-ha’penny old cashier!’ retorted Mr. Dick- 
son, lapsing into the vernacular. 

From this point the exchanges became so brisk and un- 
controlled that even Mrs. ew, experienced reporter as 
she is, was unable to follow them as closely as she could 
have wished. All she can say is that they grew richer and 
richer as the tide of battle rolled, until lly the apothe- 
cary hurled an insult so unspeakably infuriating that his 
opponent actually raised his umbrella, with the clear in- 
a giving him what Mrs. Curfew calls “a good 
wallop. 

It was at this moment that Ben Carter intervened. 

Ben Carter, odd-jobber and handyman, employed by 
Mrs. Curfew to grub weeds out of her lawn, had been on 
his hands and knees behind the hedge, an eager listener, 
since the interview began. His interest in the affair was of 
a more personal kind than his employer’s. She was content 
simply to listen to this superlative encounter. Not so Ben 
Carter. He longed to join in. To an almost unbearable 
degree he yearned to have his say. In him, from the very 
beginning, that strongest instinct in the human race, the 
desire to impart information, had been burning with an 
ever more consuming flame. For Ben Carter knew. He 
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THE POSTERMASTER-GENERAL, 


{It is stated that Sir Krvestey Woop is about to become Director of Publicity for the National Party Government. | 
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Mother (to Girl at Sports Dance). “W0'S THAT NICE YOUNG MAN WHO KEEPS DANCING WITH YoU?” 


She. “OUR WRETCHED TREASURER. 








He's TRYING TO GET MY SUBSCRIPTION OUT OF ME.” 








could put them right. Here were two old buffers squabbling 
' about a bit of verse and he, Ben Carter, held the secret 
that would resolve their quarrel. Was it for him to with- 
hold the boon? Was it for nothing that he read the “Gems 
of English Poetry” corner in The Bashley and Dillingfold 
Gazetle every evening at the “Spider’s Arms”? No, a 
thousand times no! He must speak—or burst. 

And, at the eleventh hour, he spoke. 

“Excuse me, gents,” he said, in his most winning 
way, “but the bit o’ verse you’re quarrellin’ abaht was 
wrote by Wordsworth. Read it in the paper,” he added 
| modestly. 

To Mr. Tubbs, already incensed beyond the limits which 
ordinary flesh and blood can stand, the sudden apparition 
of a pair of straggly moustaches and an obviously unlet- 
tered nose popping up from behind the hedge and babbling 
about Wordsworth was the final straw. He aimed a sudden 
blow at it with his already poised umbrella and made a 
| nasty gash in Mrs. Curfew's precious privet. 

“Impudence!”’ gasped Mr. Tubbs. 

“Never heard of such a thing!” said Mr. Dickson. 

* Butting in like that!” went on Mr. Tubbs, still struggling 
for breath. “Ordinary friendly conversation—might have 
been either Keats or Shelley—probably was Shelley, now 
I come to think of it——” 

“No, no—Keats,” put in Mr. Dickson. 

“Couldn't have been Wordsworth anyway. Impossible.” 
“Ridiculous! Rhythm’s against it,” said Mr. Dickson. 
| “Better mind your own business in future, my man. 

Come along, Dickson; time’s getting on.” 

“Don’t know what we're coming to,” he went on as 
they turned away. “‘A mere nobody like that.” 

“The impertinence of it!” 

“Ignorant. fool!” 





suggested Mr Tubbs. 








Birds Ashore and Birds Aforeshore. 


Oyster-Catcher. 


Wuenre the salt winds tingle 
And the grey tides crawl 
Of the birds on beach and shingle 
He’s the smartest one of all. 
He’s as black and white as whisky 
And his beak’s red seal to same, 
Yet no oyster deems him risky, 
For there’s nothing in his name. 





I heard him crying 

In the cold Spring sun ; 
I saw him flying, flying 

Where the rough Spring rivers run, 
Where the Salmon-Catchers ever 

Seek “the Fish” in lordly strife, 
But the Oyster-Catcher never 

Sought an oyster in his life. 


But I heard his wild fluting 
Far and near, far and near, 
Cold April’s hour saluting 
And a water running clear, 
And I said about him, whenas 
He flew piping from the sea, 
That, to oysters ne’er a menace, 
He was music unto me. 


P. R.C. 


“<A dull and muddy-mettled rascal,’ if ever there was 
one,” concluded Mr. Dickson in a burst of brilliance. 
“Dryden, eh?” 
“Exactly!” said Mr. Dickson, who knew his "ey 
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Military Memories. 





I was motoring to a meet of the 
hounds when I passed my old friend 
Slattery, ex-private of the Dublin 
Fusiliers. He availed himself of my 
proffered lift and explained his pres- 
ence on the road. 

“The Lord will have the face ate off 
me,” said he gloomily, “and he waiting 
on me on the Square since half ten, the 
way I’d show him the road to the 
meeting.” 

I reassured him on this point, 
having seen “the Lord” driving 
through the town at his usual Jehu- 
like speed. 

“How well he wouldn’t wait on me, 
and me only five minyits late, or 
mebbe ten!” was the injured reply. 
“That’s always the way with them 
Saxons—too terrible exact. How- 
somever, he’s a dacent young fella 
and a great lad to ride. Would he take 
the hounds next season?” 

I murmured something about lack 
of experience. 

“Experience moryah!” was the 
scornful retort. “‘Hasn’t he whips of 
money? Didn’t I see him ere yester- 


| day, and he bogged below in the Black 





Ditch, handin’ out pound-notes to all 
who came next or nigh him?” 

I agreed that he was the possessor 
of those two valuable assets, wealth 
and generosity. 

“T come home with him in the car 
that evening,” continued Slattery. 
‘Him an’ me got very great, in regard 
to the two of us been old soldiers. 

“*T was in the King’s Guards,’ sez 
he, ‘and the da before me,’ sez he. 
‘Himself riz to be a high-up Gineral,’ 
sez he. 

“Didn't I know him well,’ sez I, 
‘and he commandin’ the throops on 
the Curragh ?’ sez I. 

“*T mind the day,’ sez I, ‘when he 
was intinded to inspect the battalion. 
Two hours he kept us waitin’ on him, 
and the Colonel cursin’ something 
terrible. In the latther end he sent 
off th’ Adjootant to see had anything 
happened th’ ould one. 

“*“ Let yez mind yerselves now,” 
sez the Adjootant when he come back. 
“T seen himself and all his rettinoo 
not the baw! of an ass from here, and 
they batin’ hell out of the horses,” sez 
he. 

**Up he gallops then, and the horses 
in a bog o’ shweat (savin’ yer pres- 
ence). 

“*“A fine day, Colonel,” sez he, 
‘and how are ye gettin’ yer health?” 
sez he. 
“** Well enough, thank ye kindly, 
Gineral,” sez the Colonel, “barrin’ 




















MR. C. B, COCHRAN REFUSING TO BE STREAM-LINED. 








we're all shtiff wid the cold, and we 
waitin’ on ye this two hours. The men 
do be all givin’ out the pay and sayin’ 
their dinner’ll be desthroyed on 
them.” 

“*“ How bad ye are!” sez the 
Gineral, “and I to be comin’ out 
widout me brekfuss the way I wouldn't 
be delayin’ yez!”’ sez he. 

igctog ae kut, Colonel,” sez he; “‘the 
gom of a gerrl slep’ it out on me,” sez 
he, “and only for the ducks bawlin’ 
in the yard I'd be sleepin’ there yet,” 
sez he. ‘I riz up then an’ went in to 
that one, an’ she snorin’ on the settle. 
Faith! I tuk her by the two ears and 
threw her on the floor, an’ she afther 
disgracin’ me before the whole British 
Arrmy,” sez he. ‘Twas then I seen 
me good jack-boots, an’ they plas- 
thered with mud. Hadn’t that one been 


wearing them every day to go feed the 
calves? Be the hokey! I lambasted her 
with the poker till I had her rightly 
variegated,” sez he. 

“*“And ye done what was right, 
Gineral,” sez the Colonel. 

“*“ Be the Holy O,” sez he, “I 
dhrank her blood! ” sez he.’ ” 








Y.M.C.A., Sacrep Concert, Sunpay, 
AT 8 P.M. 
Tae Rayram Gin, 
Advt. in Yorks Paper. 
There ’s nothing like Variety. 

“The area of operations will comprise a 
‘slice’ of the Atlantic Ocean 900 miles in 
depth and 1,000 miles across.” 

Account of Coming Naval Manceuvres. 


This, it is thought, should provide | 


ample scope for submarines. 
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You TOO CAN HAVE A HAPPY SPRING-CLEANING STAFF, WITH THEIR FACES AGLOW WITH THE JOY OF LIFE. 
“Vira Meeno Sprixc-Creaners’ Tonic.” 


& + tet Froor 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS. 





ASK FOR 








High Finance. 





“J wish you would explain to me 
exactly what is happening in the tin- 
tack market,” I said to Posslethwaite. 

Posslethwaite is something very 
important on the Stock Exchange, and 
I always go to him for information on 
matters of high finance. As usual, he was 
perfectly ready with an explanation. 

“Oh, tin-tacks,” he said. “It’s 
perfectly simple, really. There are two 
fellows in it. you know, Bugge and 
Grubbe. Bugge's buying tin-tacks— 
all the tin-tacks that come on to the 
market.” 

“Why?” I asked. 
want them for?” 

“To sell them, of course,” said 


“What does he 


| Posslethwaite in a tone that implied 


that nobody but a fool would 


ave 


| asked such a question. 


“I see,” I said—‘‘to sell them at a 
profit?” 

“Of course.” 
_ “But if he’s buying all the time 
isn’t he paying more for them than 
anybody else will?” 

‘Naturally; he’s shoving the price 
up all the time.” 


X 


“Excuse me if I’m being very 
stupid,” I said, “but why should any- 
body else want to give him more for 
the tin-tacks than they are costing him 
now if he’s pushed the price above 
what they onght to be?” 

Posslethwaite looked at me with 
seorn. “You don’t understand a bit,” 
he said. “How many tin-tacks do you 
suppose there are in London?” 

“I haven't the least idea.” 

“ Fifty thousand tons at the outside. 
And Bugge’s bought seventy-two 
thousand and he’s buying still. Now 
do you see?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Well, when the time comes for the 
people who have sold Bugge the tin- 
tacks that aren’t there to deliver them 


to Bugge——” 
“Where? At his office?” 
“Idiot! I told you they weren't 


there. What on earth would he do 
with them at his office ?” 

“That’s what I’ve been wondering 
all the time. Well, when the people 
who have sold the tin-tacks that don’t 
exist to Bugge, who does exist, I sup- 

a 


“Oh, yes, he exists all right.” 
“I was afraid so. When they have 


to deliver them—or not deliver them 
—to Bugge, what happens?” 

“That's just it,” said Posslethwaite 
triumphantly. “They can’t unless 
they buy them first.” 

“ But you just told me there weren't 
any left to buy.” 

“There aren't any, except what 
Bugge’s got, don’t you see? So to 
deliver them to Bugge they have to 
buy them from Bugge first at any price 
Bugge likes to ask for them. Now do 
you understand ?” 

“Tt all seems delightfully simple,” 
I said. “ And what does Bugge do with 
the tin-tacks in the end?” 

“Oh, he probably never takes de- 
livery of them at all. Everybody’s 
only too glad to pay through the nose 
to be free of their bargain by that 
time.” 

“And where does Grubbe come in?” 

‘He’s just the other way round. 
He’s selling tin-tacks.” 

“How does he get them?” 

“I never said he’d got them,” said 
Posslethwaite in weary impatience. 
“He’s just selling them.” 

“To Bugge?” 

“Well, to anyone who'll buy, but to | 
Bugge principally, of course.” 
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“Then, when he comes to deliver, 
won't Grubbe be in just the same state 
as the other people you were telling 
me about?” 

“Perhaps he will,” said Possle- 
thwaite darkly, “and perhaps he won’t. 
You see, he’s counting on never having 
to deliver.” 

“Why not?” 

* Well, if he can sell Bugge more than 
Bugge can pay for r 

“But if they’re not there any- 
way ” 

“That doesn’t matter, I tell you,” 
said Posslethwaite testily. 

“Oh, all right,” I said. ‘‘ You know the 
rules, I suppose. What happens then ?”’ 

‘As soon as Bugge stops buying, the 
price of tin-tacks starts to go down.” 

“Real or sham ones?” 

‘Both, of course. Grubbe keeps on 
selling and that forces the price down 








lower still.” Posslethwaite became 
quite dramatic. ‘‘Bugge has to find 
money in a hurry——” 


“Real or sham money?” 

“Money is always real,” said Possle- 
thwaite solemnly. ‘‘He starts selling 
too. ‘Tin-tacks are thrown on the 
market. Lots of people get their fingers 
burnt £3 

“Pricked, you mean.” 

“—-and Grubbe steps in and picks 
them up for next to nothing.” 

“And sells them again, I suppose ?” 





“He has sold them already,” Possle- 
thwaite reminded me. “He simply 
cashes in. That’s how it works.” 

“Thanks,” I said. ‘‘Only one other 
thing. What about the people who 
really want tin-tacks in their trades?” 

“There are market risks, of course.” 

“Don’t you think,” I suggested, 
“that it would save a lot of trouble 
if Bugge and Grubbe simply stayed 
at home and played the game with 
counters or something people don't 
want?” 

Posslethwaite didn’t answer. Evi- 
dently it was not the kind of question one 
ought to put to a man of business. All 
the same, [ maintain it was a sound idea. 








The Britannia Ball. 


ViscoUNTESsS ALLENDALE is Chair- 
man of this Ball, which will be held 
at the Dorchester on Tuesday, March 
26th, from 10 p.m. to 3 A.M., to pro- 
vide funds for the building of Clubs 
for the unemployed under the guidance 
of the 1933 Organisation. Mr. Punch 
desires to recommend it cordially to 
the attention of his readers. 

Tickets — £2 2s. each, including 
champagne supper and gifts—may be 
obtained from the Chairman or the 
Organiser, MarGareT MAcLEAN, 7, 
Park Lane, London. W.1. 

Funds are urgently needed if the 





experiment being carried out under 
the 1933 Organisation is going to be 
completed. The unemployed have no 
spare money, but they have spare time 
and spare skill. The members of this 
Organisation have undertaken to build 
three well-planned and well-equipped 
clubs by voluntary labour—clubs that 
they can be proud of, which they hope 
ultimately will be self-supporting and 


(on Se ee 





where they can spend their unocenpied | 
time usefully and intelligently. These | 


Clubs are intended to formm a centre 


from which occupational and recrea- | 


tional activities can be organised, and | 


to act as a stepping-stone to land- 
settlement for those who are unlikely 
to regain their normal employment in 


industry. Money or materials to the | 
value of £10,000 is required for this | 


experiment. 

H.R.H. The Prryce or WALES has 
already visited one of the Clubs in 
course of construction and wished 
them every success. 

The three Clubs are known as The 
Birkenhead North End 733 Club, 
Birkenhead; the Deeside °33 Club, 
Shotton, Cheshire; the Garw Valley 
33 Club, Glamorgan. 








“*Earrn’s Biecest Misrorrune.’ 
Sir T. Beecnam on Wrrevess.” 
Headlines in Daily Paper. 
We have nothing to add. 
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“Not Catchy.” 


Wuew the critic says that the com- 
’s music is pleasant, graceful or 
inoffensive, but not noticeably tuneful, 
I comfort the composer with the follow- 
ing story. 
ey of mine remembers his 
father coming home from the first 
iormance of The Gondoliers (by 
mer? and Sutirvan). When asked 
what the piece was like his father said, 
“Not bad. But of course there’s only 
one tune in it.” 

Any composer or librettist who needs 

further comfort should turn back the 
of Punch, as I have been doing, 
read the “notices” of the other 
operas by the immortal pair. 

I cannot find any contemporary 
criticism of the first five works—Trial 
by Jury, Sorcerer, Pinafore, The Pirates 
of Penzance or Patience—though that 
may be my fault. 

ut there is a long notice of 
lolanthe on December 9, 1882, And 
very familiar stuff it is. Our critic fills 
a column-and-a-half with a teasing 
account of what is now called the 
advance “ballyhoo” by Mr. D’Oy Ly 
Carts, “who can bang Barnum him- 
self as a Showman and is up to 
every move on or off the theatrical 


boards... .” 


“After this came the Manager's final 
achievement of putting the right people in 
the right places for the first representation. 
.. «+ The result was a large gathering of 
Enthusiastic Gushers with whom the success 
of the new piece was, as one discriminating 
Critie wrote, ‘a foregone conclusion.’ . . . 
It — struck us that if such an audience 
as jeor'd and guy'd the first representation 
of the Laureatr’s Promise o 
Globe had been assembled at the Savoy . . . 
the Second Act, after the first quarter-of-an- 
hour, would have met with @ warmer 
reception than the Authors had antici- 
eg : 

(This note—not unknown, they tell 
me, to-day—is sounded in many of the 


critiques—the note of ise and 
resentment that people should actuall 





not perhaps quite pleasant when too broadly 


insisted upon... . 

“The Ses wees to have been too much 
for him. . . . 

“*Said I to myself, said I'—not exactly a 
new and original refrain, by the way... - 

“. . . the patter-song seems to have been 
suggested by PLancut’s well-known ‘I'm in 
such a flutter.” .. . 

“.. . the rhymes clever, but not abso- 
lute marvels of rhythmical ingenuity. . . . 

“.. . the dialogue is not worthy of the 
author... 

“As a musical or a humorous work 
Jolanthe is not within a mile of Pinafore nor 
a patch on Patience—nor has it anything to 
equal the ‘When Constabulary Duty's To 
Be Done’ which enlivened the Second Act 
of the not too lively Pirates of Penzance—and 
after the first burst of curiosity has been 
exhausted we do not fancy that the Public 
will take to Jolanthe as they have to Messrs. 
G, and 8,’s previous productions.” 


The notice of Princess Ida (in Janu- 
ary, 1884) begins with the familiar 
complaint that there is not enough 
scope for the comedian (Mr. GrorcE 
GROSSMITH). 


“You will thoroughly sympathise with an 
audience who come ‘for the fun of the thing’ 
and who don’t get it at the Savoy in 
Princess Ida, because they see next to nothing 
of the only person on that stage capable of 
raising a laugh. 

“Nobody else is funny per se. 

“The best jeu de mot in the piece is where 
ida tells the old woman who could not say 
Amen that ‘are men’ stuck in her throat. 

“The scenery is perfect. 

“, . . @ meaningless monotony about the 
actions of everyone in Princess Ida which is 
infinitely wearisome. 

“. . . the song- words (excepting the 
one for G. G., which is simply first-rate) 
are not a patch upon those in Pinafore or 
Patience. 

“. . . For, honestly, though it is all pretty 
and nice and smooth, with quaint conceits 
and a fair amount of dry humour. yet there 
is a lack of fun. 

“I am sure that the Public, after the first 
curiosity is satisfied, will grumble at not 
having enough of ‘Gee-Gee.’ ” 

Coming to The Mikado (March 28, 
1885), I expected to find a more enthu- 
siastic tone. But this is the most sur- 
prising and entertaining of all the 
notices. Here again our critic gave 

-of-a-column to the same 
complaint—that the comedian was not 
(at first) “well-served.” 


“The first performance, which would have 
been good enough anywhere else, was not 
quite up to Savoy mark... . 

“It broke upon many of us there as quite 
a revelation that our G. G.’s real humour had 
hitherto been less in his face and voice than 
in his legs [!]. Throughout the First Act his 
legs were invisible . . . and the audience 
{were horrified to find that] their favourite 
was not being funny! 

_ “Suddenly, in the Second Act, he gave a 
kick-up, and showed a ir of white. 
Jt was an inspiration . . - & shout of long- 

t-up laughter... .Grorar took the 
t; he too had found out where the fault 
‘ay, and now he was so pleased at the dis- 


covery that he couldn't give them too much 
of a good thing. ... From that time till 
the end of the piece there wasn't a dull 
minute.” 


(So that the success of the master’s 
masterpiece at its first performance 
seems to have turned upon the accident 
that the comedian, more than halfway 
through the play, was “inspired” to 
kick-up his legs!) 

The character of Pooh-Bah, according 
to the critic, was anticipated years ago 
by Piancuét in The Sleeping Beauty :— 


“As Lord High Chamberlain I slumber never; 
As Lord High Steward in a stew I'm ever; 
As Lord High Constable I watch all day; 
As Lord High Treasurer I've the deuce to 

SOF a RK 

“.., some capitally-written songs and 
telling lines, but .. . 

“I must see it again to be able to judge of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan's music, which struck me 
as peculiarly graceful if not quite so immediately 
catching as his Pinafore and Patience . . . 
Of course, it is a success.” 


Ruddigore (January 29, 1887) was 
treated very shortly and sharply. 
“. . . excellent scenery, exquisite cos- 
tumes ...a gushingly enthusiastic 
audience....and yet, somehow, 
Ruddigore wasn’t happy.” 


“At any other Theatre the same piece, 
with different names attached to its produe- 
tion, would have had a bad time of it. . . . 

“ Ruddigore is not even [!] up to the mark 
of the Princess or Iolanthe, and not within 
measurable distance of The Mikado, which, 
by the way, might be successfully revived.” 


(The critic, you will observe, is now 
almost “‘gushing” about the former 
works.) 

The notice of The Yeomen of the 
Guard (October 13, 1888) begins with 
some caustic remarks about the “gush” 
of the Press generally. If it had been 
anybody else but G. and 8., our critic 
asks, ‘‘wouldn’t the virtuously indig- 
nant critics have been down on the 
librettist for not informing the public 
that the plot was founded on that of 
Maritana?” 

He goes on to su this allegation 
in detail and oe 1 = “But for Mr. 
GILBERT the critics have nothing but 
obsequious compliments and good- 
natured excuses.” 

As for the music, it is 
“...genuine Sullivan and charming through- 
iush, Mhesagh saphadediets henbiae eens eatthiog— 
with the exception of the duet, repeated with 
chorus* as finale, ‘I have a Song to sing-O,’ 
the first phrase of which I did manage to 
carry away with me, but while humming it 
on my road home I found myself im p- 
tibly wandering into the ‘Lullaby’ in and 

“Courtice Pounps si ttily a ballad 
about ‘Moon’ and m= 

“In a week or two Jester Gronce Gros- 


*i.e., “plugged.” 
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ee 
“Marry? Way nor, OF COURSE SHE'D HAVE 
PROVIDING EVERYTHING I8 TO BE VERY PIQUANT— 
O.K.? 





THOUGH NOT TOO MUCH SHe’D HAVE TO BE 
OF IT, NATURALLY. THOROUGHLY CAPABLE — 





SHeE'p NEED TO BE AND YET REPOSEFUL. THEN SHE'D HAVE TO #AVE A USEFUL (INCOME OF 
SPORTING— DO ME CREDIT ON SPECIAL HER OWN AND BE GENEROUS 
OCCASIONS— wiItH 1T— 








arm « BarEman. 


AND WHEN | WANT A CHANGE AND UNPACK IT ON MY CaILpren ? On, YES, SHE'D HAVE TO 
KNOW HOW TO PACK A_ BAG RETURN. PROVIDE A FEW TO LOOK AFTER MY COM- i 
PROPERLY — FORTS WHEN THE YEARS BEGIN TO TELL,” 
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Actor (after first-night). “ WHaT’S THE VERDICT?” 
Manager. “I’M AFRAID IT IS TOUCH-AND-GO.” 


Actor. 


“ ALL RIGHT. 











Wuar po I TroucH AND WHEN bo I Go?” 








suits will introduce some of his gaggery- 
waggery—{O dear, what did Mr. GILBERT 
say? }—no doubt, when he has exaggerated 
his dances, developed his comic business, 
and made the part quite his own, it will go 
with roars. 

“My summary is this:—Cut at least twenty 
minutes out of the First Act ; take a quarter- 
of -an-hour out of the Second Act. . . . Induce 
Mr. Tewp.e to abandon all attempt at 
playing his part seriously.” 


And of The Gondoliers (January 4, 
1890) :-— 


“There is nothing in the music that catches 


| the ear on a first hearing as did ‘The Three 


Little Maids’ [but it didn’t! See above] 
or ‘I've got a song to sing-O’; but it is all 
charming.” 


You will observe, then, all whom it 
may concern, that Sir ArTHuR SuLu- 


VAN's music, all through this collab- 
oration, was never “very catchy at a 


| first hearing.” 


There is nothing surprising in this. 
The only surprising thing is that so 
many people who ought to know 
better should go on through the ages 


_making these dangerous judgments. 





If you have one or two not very good 


tunes and play them over and over 


N 


again it is fairly easy to make the 
audience—and even the critics—go 
away humming them. But if you have 
a number of tunes (good or bad) and 
do not “plug” any, your music is bound 
to be “not very catchy at a first hear- 
ing,” because no human brain can 
catch so quickly, especially if the tunes 
are good—that is, not “obvious.” 
After my first hearing of the Beggar's 
Opera I could not hum a tune; but 
after a third I could hum a dozen. And 
speaking roughly, the tune that you 
know the third time is generally better 
than the tune you know the first— 
and lives longer. But the critics, those 
overworked men, can seldom go a 
third time. So life rolls on, the 
composer tears his hair, and people 
wonder why songs are “plugged.” 








Mr. Hore-Belisha-Has Another Shot. 
“Briazinc Horen as BEacon.” 
Daily Paper Headline. 





“Of the two boxing bouts one was can- 
celled as one of the competitors scratched.” 
Indian News Item. 
Isn’t that allowed ? 


My Library. 





Wuen I talk of my Library I always 
hope that imagination will conjure up 
before you one of those proud dim 
rooms completely lined with shelves, 
where the rich firelight plays upon 
gilded tooling and polished leather; 
perhaps with first-editions in a glass- 
fronted cabinet and with some stern 
ancestor gazing down from above the 
high oak mantel on to the leather chairs 
and the massive table, with its paper- 
knife and folded Times. 

But just between ourselves ~~ 
Library is not quite like that. The land- 
lady of my bed-sitting-room doesn’t 
much like books anyway ; she says they 
hold the dust. But I managed to hang 
up an old fretwork bookshelf over my 
bed, and a white-painted one behind 
the door, and on the window-sill I have 
a book-trough that I bought in a 
jumble-sale; and my centre table will 
hold books too. It is the sort known 
as a cocktail-table—I don’t quite know 
why, except that when one pushes 
books into it on one side they fall out 














—— 


ut 
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on the other, which gives a certain 
sense of intoxication. 

My books are a little mixed too. It 
was in a period of temporary solvency 
that I bought those Kiplings in red 
russia-leather, and the Mary Webb, 
a large book with woodcuts and an 
art-green canvas back; at quite other 
times were acquired the Jane Austen 
in plain blue cloth and a battered 
Conrad which cost me fourpence in the 
Charing Cross Road. 

The complete Shakespeare in prim 
morocco was a long-ago birthday- 
present from an aunt; and the seven 
copies of Omar in coloured suéde, in 
that type of binding so expressively 
called “limp,” were gifts from girl- 
friends upon various anniversaries. 
Many of my novels were sold to me for 
sixpence by libraries who judged them 
unfit to circulate further; this Madame 
Bovary I found in a train in France; 
and the three odd volumes of Jorrocks 
in the calf bindings, which add such a 
touch of sober richness to my collection, 
came from the jumble-sale, together 
with the book-trough. 

In spite of my landlady’s dictum, 
my Library’s worst enemy is not dust 
but the casual borrower; and many of 
my books are all the dearer to me 
because of their narrow escapes from 
this frightful scourge. This first edition 
of Over the River, for instance. When 
first I had it I remember I used to leave 
it lying on my desk, its elegant jacket 
forming a sort of intellectual still-life 
with my mock-onyx ink-stand and a 
tall feather pen. A friend came to see 
me one day and pounced on it at once. 
It looked too divine, she said; she 
absolutely—she simply must borrow 
it. 

“Of course. Delighted!” I answered 
heartily, adding a moment later and, 
I flatter myself, with considerable 
presence of mind: “By the way, I 
bought an absolutely darling hat the 
other day and it simply won’t go on 
me now. Would it do for you, I 
wonder ¢” 

Well, I had to let her have it for 
practically nothing, and it was a good 
hat too; but while she was trying it on 
I had plenty of time to put Over the 
River away in a dark shelf behind 
the door, where it has lurked in mute 
inglorious safety ever since. 

Those two red Kiplings were bor- 
rowed some time ago by the squire of 
our village. He came in one day to 
consult me about a concert in the 
Institute and sat down near my 
cocktail-table. I was so pleasurably 
fluttered at being asked to sing that 
when he admired my books and con- 
fessed to not having read those two, I 

















weakly pressed them upon him. Even 
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THE MAN WHO SAID “HERE COME THE HOUNDS!” 








then I ought to have known that the 
only winning counter-stroke to such an 
attack is to offer to write down the 
titles and authors on a piece of paper. 

However, off they went up to the 
Manor, and for many a long day there 
they remained. I went up twice to 
inquire about the details of the concert 
and once to show the squire’s wife a 
copy of my song. Several times, by 
lingering round the gates, I met him 
out with his dogs; and I was as usual 
invited to the Christmas dinner which 
they give annually to their village 
acquaintances. On each of these 
occasions I managed by laborious 
efforts to bring the conversation round 
to books—twice even to a discussion of 
the works of Kiptine. Not only did 
my books not appear, but I am afraid 
that I alienated several of the village 
families who used to invite me to 
tennis-parties in the summer but who 


now seem to harbour dark suspicions 
of my being a highbrow. 

At last I plucked up courage and 
went to the Manor demanding my 
books to “lend to a sick friend—if 
you’re sure you really have finished 
with them.” I brought them home in 
triumph, but since that day they have 
never really settled quite comfortably 
into their places again. They cannot 
forget those five months passed among 
tree-calf, gold toolings and pigskin, in 
an atmosphere of footmen, hothouse 
peaches and opulent cigars. 


I used to feel the same lordly | 


weariness myself after my annual 
dinner at the Manor. This year, by 
the way, I was not invited. 








An Impending Apology. 


“Those who were unable to meet relatives | 


in London were conducted round the Zoo,” 
Report of Choir Outing. 
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| special qualities. 
| crocuses we know will arrive; but 
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Boxer. “ 1’M BACKIN’ MESELF FOR FIFTY QUID TO-NIGHT.” 





Pessimistic Supporter. “Srrura! ‘Oo GAVE YER THE TIP?” 











The Optimist. 





SNaiLs on thorns, and even hillsides 
dew-pearled, I can see without undue 
emotion, and I’m not too fond of the 
morning at seven; it is when, as now, 
the almond-blossom illumines dingy 
London gardens that I find myself 
saying, “All’s right with the world.” 

Although it is a punctual annua! 
miracle, this roseate irradiation, we 
are never quite ready for it, never 
without new wonder and delight. The 


_ suddenness of it is not the least of its 


virtues; one day a tree of ordinary 
winter sterility, and the next as 
exotically hued and graceful as though 
an Oriental wizard had waved his wand 
in the night. 

The snowdrop and the crocus are 
harbingers too, and as such are looked 
upon with gratitude and renewed hope ; 
but they lack that caprice and un- 
expectedness which are the almond’s 
Snowdrops and 


every almond-tree in bloom is a sur- 
prise, even our own. Our own, yes: 
that also can catch us out; but oddly 
enough the best almond-trees always 
belong to other people, usually 
strangers, and catch and bless the eye 
as we turn the corners of unfamiliar 
streets. Later there will be lilac and 
laburnum and, at any rate in one front- 
garden in Kensington, a magnolia; but 
the year being older then, these will 
not cause our hearts to miss a beat as 
the magical pink flowers do. These 
will not force to utterance the com- 
forting phrase, “All’s right with the 
world,” as the almond-tree does. 

I have been looking into the Encyclo- 
pedia for facts about this lovely thing 
and am astonished to be told that the 
ordinary pronunciation of the word 
almond is ‘‘a-mond.” I cannot remem- 
ber hearing it called thus, although I 
am old enough to have beard “lay- 
lock” for “lilac”; and there is at any 
rate one pedant still living who, at the 
other extreme, always calls one of our 
coins of low denomination a “half- 


penny.” There are also visitors from 
the other side of the Atlantic who 
persist in referring to the inhabitants 
of North Africa as “A-rabs.” But surely 
the common pronunciation of “al- 
mond” is ‘“‘ah-mond,” suppressing the 
“1” altogether; although it is possible 
that the B.B.C. announcers put it in. 

The next fact is that the Latin name 
is Amygdalus communis and that the 
plant belongs to the tribe Prune of 
the natural order Rosacee. Good. It 
is a native of Western Asia, Barbary 
and Morocco, but has been extensively 
distributed over the warm temperate 
region of the Old World. This, although 
no one in his senses would refer to 
London in March as a warm temperate 
region, accounts for its presence here, 
to cheer, comfort and sustain, and to 
convince us that in the course of a few 
weeks the gates of Lord’s and the Oval 
will again open; in short that, despite 
too much evidence to the contrary, 
“ All’s right with the world.” 

But on this characteristic the Ency- 
clopedia is silent, preferring to lay 
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emphasis on such extraneous details 
as that “the fruit is a drupe, having 
a downy outer coat, called the epicarp, 
which encloses the reticulated hard 
stony shell or endocarp.” But who 
cares for the fruit? It is for its blossom 
that we prize the tree, those exquisite 
stars that, to be seen at their best, 
need dark urban backgrounds of bricks 
and mortar. London, in short. The 
French, it is true, in the autumn, 
cutting through the epicarp with sharp 
knives to get at the kernel, eat the 
almond voraciously. They are welcome 
to it and to the autumn which yields it. 
My thoughts are with the spring and 
the rightness of the world, as foretold 
and confirmed by the almond-tree’s 
delicate branches bursting into song. 
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Outrageous Fortune. 


Pamela parted the curtains which 
shrouded Madame X from the vulgar 
gaze, emerged, and joined me at the 
houp-la stall. 

“Absolutely wonderful!” she said, 
straightening her hat. ‘She told me 
about the sweep.” 

‘“He’s been up to dirty work?” 

“The Irish Sweep.” 

“There is only one in the village, 
and he’s Scotch.” 

-amela sighed. She spoke patiently 
and kindly. ** Make an effort,” she said. 
“Mrs. Harper and I are sharing a 
ticket in the Irish Hospitals Sweep- 
stake. I suppose even you have heard 
of it?” 

I smiled. 

“Good! Well, Madame X the palm- 
ist, engaged, in defiance of the Vicar’s 
wishes, for the bazaar in aid of the 
Organ Fund, has informed me that I 
am to receive money across the water. 
Now do you understand ¢” 

“I do,” I said. “I am surprised at 
you and at Mrs. Harper and at the 
Vicar. Things are getting very lax.” 

I neatly hurled a ‘“houp” over a 
“la” and received my reward—a 
woolly dog with a spinal zip-fastener, 
in which, Pamela subsequently assured 
me, she did not intend to keep her 
nightdress. 

We had retired from the orgy and 
were walking home before we reverted 
to the subject of Madame X. 

“Really she was marvellous,” said 
Pamela. ‘I know for certain lots of it 
was true. She told me to beware of a 
dark woman. You know who that is?” 

“Mrs. Harper, obviously.” 

“Maud Soames. I’m playing her in 
the Medal on Thursday. And that 
wasn’t all. She was absolutely un- 
erring about my character. She said 
I could be led but never driven.” 
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Small Boy (being shown round College hall), “Coo, Look! THeRE’s CHARLES 


LAUGHTON.” 








“Highly original.” 

“She said that too. And frightfully 
sensitive, quick-tempered—but it ’sover 
in a moment—impulsive, generous to 
a fault, and-———” 

“And credulous to a degree.” 

Pamela seemed wounded. “I’m not 
cynical,” she remarked. 

“We all have out faults,” I said 


cheerfully. ‘I, for instance, am ex- 
tremely sensitive. I am also quick- 
tempered——” 

“You ay 





“Don’t interrupt, Pamela. I was 
about to add that it is over in a 
moment. In addition I am impulsive 
and generous to a fault.” 

Pamela looked at me suspiciously. | 
nodded. “I too visited Madame X,” I 


admitted. 


Pamela kicked a small stone into 
a large puddle. “Anyway,” she said 
after a pause, “she told me one thing 
she can't have told you. She said 
I was going to have two hus- 
bands.” 

“Congratulations!” I said. 


times.” 

Pamela looked at me _ sharply. 
“You?” she said. “ Ridiculous!” 

She stopped, handed me the woolly 
dog and hastily powdered her nose. 








“The store, where a window was found 
to be smashed, is only a stone's throw from 
the county police headquarters.” 

Liverpool Paper. 
Local police are said to resent the 
innuendo, 














“She | 
told me I should be married three | 
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“| HEAR YOU ARE LEAVING US, Sr.’ 
“THaT 18 so.” 





“I~ vHat casr, Sim, I rrust I MAY HAVE THE PLEASURE OF REMOVING YOU FROM THE PARISH.” 








THERE is a man—you’d know his name, 
Did_I divulge it, passing well— 
Whose works have won a power of fame; 
What’s more, they sell. 


Alike from low or lofty brow 
They draw the shekels; not to scoff, 
One pardonably wonders how 
He pulls that off. 


You'll often see them, bound de luxe, 
In a long row on a lone shelf; 
Everyone's read his blesséd books 
Except myself. 
I know not if you question why 
I should set up this private ban, 
But it’s the simple fact that I 
Dislike the man. 


He is not, be it understood, 


One whom men loathe or darkly shun; 


I hear them speak of him as “ Good 
Old Such-an-One ” ; 
While women, an eccentric race 
Who eat all novels good and bad, 
Describe him freely to my face 
As quite a lad. 


Odd. 





And when among his devotees 
I hear too oft his praises sung 
I let them babble as they please 
And hold my tongue, 


Knowing that all that they imply, 
All that is urged by friend or fan, 
Is quite beside the fact that I 
Dislike the man. 
Mine is, beyond a doubt, the loss; 
A gift so radiant, so sublime, 
Should put it, as men say, across 
Me in no time; 


His wisdom, once it got a start, 
Might make new lovelinesses bloom 
Both in my head and eke my heart 
(Lord knows there’s room): 


And yet, however sore my need 
May be, and, for that matter, is, 
I shall not, and I will not, read 
That stuff of his. 
Sing as you will his teeming brain, 
Commend him as a powerful writer, 
Unalterably I maintain 
~The man’s a blighter. 
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Dum-DuM. 
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THE MISSION FROM WESTMINSTER. 


“GENTLEMAN TO SEE YOU, SIR—WITH A LION, 


SERVANT. 
THe FiuRer. 


ATISHOO |” 


ATISHOO ! 


“SAY I CAN'T SEE HIM. 
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| ATHOLL fired off a 
| rounds at Sir Sam- 
| UEL 
| Witttam Davison 


| his nose dangerously 
| close to the Pepper 
| Pool, 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, March 4th.—Commons: De- 
bate on Unemployment. 
Tuesday, March Sth.—Lords; Herring 
Bill considered in Committee. 
Commons: India Bill considered 
in Committee. 


Wednes . March 6th.—Commons : 
India Bill considered in Committee. 


Monday, March 4th.—The country 
has many reasons for gratitude to 
Sir Krxesiry Woop, but it seems 
fairly certain that he will not be 
able to add to the debt by restoring 
the penny post, spectacular as this 
method of celebrating His Masesty’s 
Jubilee would be. Heartened by the 
fact that New Zealand has suecess- 
fully returned to a penny basis, Cap- 
tain MacpONALD asked him to-day 
if he had estimated the results of a 
similar experiment, and the answer, 
dashing to the declining art of letter- 
writing, was that, allowing for every- 
thing, the cost to the revenue would 
beabout £6,000,000, That seems final. 

The bosoms of our warriors are not, 
alas! to be more colourful on account 
of their latest Expedition. Although, 
as Mr. Vyvyan ADAMS suggested, the 
Saar Expedition may have been one 
of the most beneficent expeditions in 
history, no medal to commemorate 
it is contemplated. Mr. Haoktne, had 
he thought of it, might have added 
that, more important than ribbons, 
the Saar had given the British soldier 
another opportunity to show how well 
he wears his heart upon his sleeve. 

Question-time 
to-day lacked none 
of its brightest fea- 
tures. That is to 
say the Duchess of 





couple of Indian 


Hoang, Sir 
succeeded again in 
being embarrassing 
about sweepstakes’ 
correspondence, 
Mr. Jonn Witmor 
continued to poke 


and Mr. 
Groves remained 
delightfully inquisi- 
tive on the subject 
of vaccination. 
These four columns 
of inquiry are be- 
coming part of the 
architecture at 
Westminster. 


Before the debate began Mr. Lans- 
BURY took the opportunity of protest- 
ing against the P.M.’s use of the 


objectionable phrase “The National 
Government” in his White Paper on 


Defence. This, he pretended, was a 





RAMSEO AND GEORGIETTE. 
(After the painting by Frayx Dicnses.) 
{*The Prowse Mrxisrer and the Right Hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon are about 
to kias each other,”—Mr, Lawsos,) 


very alarming statement, it being 


unusual in official documents to de- 


scribe the Government as anything 
but the Government; and Mr. Mac- 
DONALD promised that the curious 


error should not occur again, 





THE NEW UNEMPLOYED. 


[On Tuesday the House of Lords sat for fourteen minutes, and on Wednesday, 
as there was no business, they did not sit.) 


Lor» Hamsaam, Lonp Ponsonsy and Lono Reaprva. 


There was little fresh in the ensuing 
debate on unemployment, the Oppo- 
sition insisting along the usual lines 
that the Government had failed ho 
leasty to deal with the situation. Mr. 
Lawson waxed temporarily merry over 

the rapprochement between Churt 

and Chequers, picturing the respective 
reser ts cementing their politi- 
cal union with a kiss; Sir Hensert 

Samus directed some deadly criti- 

cism at Mr. Lansavry’'s shifting posi- 

tion over the Means Test, and urged 

Members to go and see the play, Love 

on the Dole, if they wanted to know 

what unemployment meant; Mr. 

LANSBURY was eloquent but unprac- 

tical; while for the Government the 

MINISTER once again described the 

recovery which he said the Opposition 

had never referred to until they had 
been able to say that it was coming 
to an end, and Mr. Tuomas gave the 

Opposition formidable chastisement 

for their most recent distortions of 

the truth. 


Titled Leisure. 


Tuesday, March Sth.—War Lords 
held the floor during the few brief 
minutes for which the Upper House 
assembled on Tuesday. Their pur- 
poses, however, were not aggres- 
sively militant—the Unper-Secre- 
TARY-OF-STaATE being content to 

move that the words “and of kipper- 
ing’’ should be left out of paragraph g 
of Clause 3 of the Herring Industry 
Bill, and “kippering and processing” 
be substituted. Lord HaImLsHam, even 
less belligerent, merely suggested mildly 
that as there was 
no business on the 
Order Paper for to- 
morrow the House 
might adjourn for 
a well-earned rest 
until Thursday. No 
one opposing this 
suggestion their 
Lordships returned 
to their castles in 
good time for a cup 
of tea. 

Mr. Cau RCHILL is 
able, on his day, to 
raise a greater head 
of inspired witti- 
cisms than anyone 
else in the House, 
but at the moment 
he is trying them 
too hard in his 
efforts to embarrass 
the Government 
over the India Bill. 
This is the more 
surprising because 
earlier in the Com- 
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mittee stage he appeared content not 


to be merely obstructive. To-day, 
brandishing parts of The Morning Post, 
he tried to make out that he had got 
hold of yet another reason for deferring 
consideration of the Federal Clauses, 
in the shape of a report of speeches by 
Sir Akpak Hypari and Sir Rama- 
swam! Aryar which disclosed funda- 
mental objections to the Bill. He asked 
if this report was authentic. 

Sir Samugt Hoare replied that Mr. 
CHURCHILL had made the same speech 
three times and had been answered 
three times. He would answer him for 
a fourth time: that the latest advices 
from India confirmed what he (Sir 
SAMUEL) had already told the House, 
namely, that amendments could be 
found to satisfy the Princes. As to the 
report in The Morning Post, he had no 
means of judging what had occurred 
at a mtial meeting where no 
shorthand notes had been taken. After 
Sir Wittiam Davison had supported, 
and Mr. Isaac Foor had basted, Mr. 
CHURCHILL, the motion was withdrawn. 

In the subsequent debate a Labour 
Amendment to remove the financial 
safeguards was flung out. 


Wednesday, March 6th.—Herr Hrr- 
LER’S cold was the subject of a certain 
amount of ribaldry in the Commons 
this afternoon. Sir Jown Srmon ex- 
plained that the FUnReR had grown 
very hoarse as a result of the jollifica- 
tions in the Saar, but that their meeting 
would take place at a later date. Mr. 
LANSBURY protested against what he 
thought was the tactlessness of issuing 
the White Paper on Defence at this 
moment, and Mr. Cocks scored a laugh 
by suggesting that Sir Jonn should 
take the opportunity of going to 
Moscow, where they had by no means 
lost their voices. 

The main Indian debate to-day arose 
from Mr. Isaac Foor’s Amendment to 
substitute direct election to the Federal 
Assembly, which, as he pointed out, 
had been voted to India fourteen years 
ago and, originally supported by the 
Covernment of India and the Srorr- 
TARY OF Stats, had been incorporated 
in the White Paper. 

Sir AusTeN CHAMBERLAIN followed 
him and made the sound point that 
democratic representation was a true 
reflection of the views of the people, 
which could hardly be achieved by 





direct election in a constituency the 
size of Scotland and lacking her com- 
munications. Only by indirect election” 
could real responsibility be established, 
After Mr. Morcan Jones had been re- 
strained from discussing the confi- 
dences of the Joint Select Committee, 
Colonel Wepawoop stood up like @ 
man and described how he had come | 
to see the errors of the direct method. 
Sir Herpert SAMUEL then reiterated 
the Liberals’ view. In_ reply, Sit 
Samue, Hoare said that he had 
changed his mind about this question 
more than once, but he now bac 
indirect election because (1) it simpli-' 
fied the Constitution ; (2) it made closer 
contact between Provinces and Centre; | 
and (3) it gave a more stable Centre. | 
So Mr. Foor’s Amendment was de- | 
feated. 








Our Back-Benon Wuo's Wuo. 





Lady Astor 

Is a past-mastor 

Of snappy interjecs 

About the general thraldom of 
her sex. 
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Kultur. 


Typical englisch Conversations for nordic Students 
(Made in Germany.) 





XIX.—A Ruppre. 


Lord Smith. 1 have just learnt some contraction bridge. 
What about a rubbre, eh? 

Viscount Brown. Not a bad idea, I will say! But a fourth 
must be party to the scheme. 

Lord Robinson. Well, here is Earl Hopkins. He shall 
participate. 

Lord Smith. Holla, Earl Hopkins! What if you were to 
be one of us for a rubbre ? 

Earl Hopkins. Charming! I should esteem it a dignity 
to take hand. I am ever so sly at the game. Forwards, 
commence! Slice the pack, each one, so that we shall tell 
who with whom shall take sides and who be first at deal. 

Viscount Brown. There! Earl Hopkins strives with Lord 
Smith as assistant and I with Lord obivients I distribute. 

[He distributes. 

Lord Smith, Ei! I have a pretty show! Look out, my 
good chaps, I hanker after a Greater Slem! 

Viscount Brown. But it is not your place to initiate. It 
is to me. Before I reveal what I wisch to say I must 
distinguisch between the quik tricks and the dead. 

Earl Hopkins. Get busi! Be some more nimble about it. 

Viscount Brown. I choose the suite of spades and contract 
up to three. 








Earl Hopkins. Counter! 

Lord Robinson. Re-counter! 

Lord Smith. My aunt! This will never do by any means, 
I declare gamebid in no-trumpfs. 

Viscount Brown. Go along with you! How tiresome, 
really! I can say nothing at the moment but will await 
developments. 

Earl Hopkins. Six glubs! 

Lord Robinson. Oh, my! Fancy! 

Lord Smith. Greater Slem in glubs! 

[All give thes the go-by. 

Lord Robinson. 1 to give first? I throw the knafe of 
diamants. [Lord Smith at once throws on the queen. 

Earl Hopkins (iresomely). Ei! Of what do you think? 
You can do no such thing as this! You are the Dumbo! 

Lord Smith, Eh? 

Earl Hopkins. You are he who deposits his cards on the 
table and takes part no more except to pass a remarque 
such as “Not having a few hearts, partner?” should I fail 
to follow the suite. 

Lord Smith. Goodness me! Some game indeed, where one 
is left in the cold and has no fun at all, while all the other 
three conduct the sport alone! I do not wisch to be 
Dumbo. 

Earl Hopkins. Do not turn crusti, milord, For your part 
you must be Dumbo. See to it! 

Lord Smith. Well, 1 suppose I must do the necessary! 
But had I known, then not I to have called Greater Slem 
in glubs, 
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At the Play. 


“Mrs. Nonny Ciark” (ComEDY). 

Tux moral of this play is that it 
would be a great kindness to the women 
of our race and equally to the outposts 
of Empire to found a Bureau where the 
one could be fully informed about the 
other before sailing thence in wedlock. 

I think such an institution might 
even show a profit. Take the case of 
the Hon. Miss A., who arrives at the 
Bureau with the confidential admission 
that she has been offered a half. 
share in a £1,200-a-year exist- 
ence in a place called Wolly- 
pooplah, and the nominal five- 

inea fee ready in her hand 
she would first be shown a 
series of photographs of bunga- 
lows which would open her 
sophisticated eyes to Wolly- 
pooplan standards of comfort 
and décor ; she would then listen 
for an hour to a sound-strip 
recorded in the Wollypooplan 
Club; and finally an expert would 
explain to her the significance 
of the rainfall figures and 
other climatic eccentricities 
Fewer girls might go East, but 
far fewer marriages would go 
West. 

Or so | gather from Mr 
Murray Macponatp and Mr 
Gitpert LENNOX, whose sad 
and illuminating story is about 
a young English actress who 
marries into a hearty philistine 
English community in Burma 
and finds the going too heavy 
for her. 

Everyone tries to be kind, 
but when on her arrival Anne 
is presented by the wag of the 
party with a celluloid baby and 
this is generally conceded to be 


be hung upside-down and her 
natural desire to stroll about the vill- 
age and see what Burma is like is 
strongly curbed as unsuitable in a 
white woman, she realises for the first 
time what she is up against, and that 
the conventions of Sanpyu are crystal- 
lised and reflected in her decent down- 
right husband. They are both fairly 
reasonable people, but their characters 
have set in different moulds, and 
without meaning it they hurt each other 
very much. His assumption, in com- 
mon with the rest of the English colony 
(and, I think, with the audience), that 
her excursions with an attractive doctor 
to speak her | are 





who happens 
decreasingly platonic hurts her most 


. 


and leads to a number of tense situa- 
tions, out of which in the end their 
marriage successfully resolves itself. 
Life at Sanpyu, closely resembling 
life in the mixed bar of any golf-club 
in this country on a wet day, is skil- 
fully and humorously drawn in detail, 
a & character complete and immedi- 
ately recognisable in the Anglo-Indian 
gallery, the ladies of Sanpyu at bridge 
being particularly funny. Mr. TYRONE 
juTHRig’s production is most com- 
mendable; he has handled his little 
groups of chatterers and drinkers in 





NOBBY TURNS NASTY. 


pd peak point in the annals of Anthony Lynton, M.D, . Mr. Barry Jones. 
Sanpyu humour, when her mod. Nobby Clark... . . . Mr, Corn, Parker. 
ernist painting is presumed to Anne Taylor. . . Miss Mane Ney, 


such a happy manner that their pro- 
longed appearances on the stage, 
instead of holding up the action, con- 
tinually drive in the wedge of un- 
sympathy between Anne and her 
husband. 

The sincerity of Miss Marte Ney’s 
acting is always a pleasure to watch, 
but the part of Anne demands a rather 
wider emotional range and greater 
fluency than she possesses; her re- 
straint, which at first seems a virtue, 
comes to savour a little of rigidity as 
the tempo of the play is worked up. 
Mr. Ceci, Parker plays admirab y 
the easier part of the husband, and as 
the Doctor Mr. Barry Jonxs is com- 





I do not think could have been bettered. | 
























































promising and worth it. The best of 
several delightful minor portraits are 
Miss Exttor Mason’s she-dragon of 
Sanpyu Society, Miss Esmt Cuuron’s 
understanding Mrs. Greyson, Migs 
Payutiis Morris’s delicious little} 
Cockney fish-out-of-water and Mp, | 

Percy WaLsn’s resounding life-and. | 
soul-of-the-party. 


A play well worth a visit. Enric, 


“Henry IV.,” Parr 1. (Hts Masnsty’s), | 
For the tired business-man—always, |” 
however erroneously, supposed to con. 
stitute the bulk of a theatre | 
audience-—a SHAKESPEARE his. 
torical play should surely be the 
perfect antidote. He may take 
his seat in full confidence that 
he will not be too severely | 
wrought upon. His emotions | 
will be aroused, but not unbear. | 
ably so. The pageantry, which 
thrills by its appeal to the} 
knight-errant latent in him, 
serves also as a reminder that 
the whole affair is, after all, only 
a play for his entertainment, | 

King Henry IV. is particularly 
satisfying in this way. We can 
take it allin our stride. It isa 
little perturbing perhaps to find 
one’s sympathies so completely 
on the defeated side —Prinee 
Henry (a medimval Sir Perey) 
Blakeney who changes from a 
foppish rakehell to a warrior of | 
superlative doughtiness alni 
in the sounding of a tucket) 
too self-centred and calculating | 
to sway us over to the King} 
side against such men as Douglas | 
and Hotspur. But even there one 
can extract a kind of eleventh | 
hour consolation from the trie} 
umph of “anointed ma jesty.” 

There is also, it is only fair to 
warn tired business-men, some 
rather good poetry in this plays ‘ 
but it is presented too u 
trusively to occasion active fe 
sentment, 

Out of the curious medley of scenes, 
nineteen in all, which compose 
play, two struck one in their different 
ways as pre-eminently good — the 
second of the two set in the Boar’s Head 
Eastcheap, and that at the Arch 
deacon’s Beene, Bangor. The latter is 
in any case one of SHAKESPRARE'S 
masterpieces, A beautiful setting, 
really sensitive production and 
class acting, a as were given to it} — 
at His Majesty’s, make it irresistible. | 
Epmunb WILLARD, whose Hotspur was | 
a splendidly virile and convincing | 
character, and Lewis Casson, as Glen rn 
dower, played this scene in a way that) 
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And Miss Noran Conron sang her 
little Welsh song charmingly. 
At the Boar's Head absurdity the 


| audience laughed in a way it would 
| have done the author (who did not 





| appear) good to hear. It was here, I 


think, that we all became convinced 
of Mr. Ropey’s real triumph as Fal- 
staff. If SHAkesPeARE realised how 
funny Falstaff’s speech as the mock 
King Henry addressing his son could 
be, then one can only surmise that 
he must have had in mind some- 
body very like Roney to deliver it. 
At the beginning of the play, I 
confess, one felt a touch of uneasi- 
ness about Falstaff. It did not seem 
quite right, perhaps not quite de- 
cent, that this kind of thing should 
be going on in a SHAKESPEARE play. 


| But as the character—Mr. Ropey’'s 


| presentation of it rather—grew upon 
| one it became increasingly and ever 


more hilariously certain that this 
was the way it should be presented. 
A happy, rolling, rascally Falstaff 


| this—a clown first and last, as his 


author surely meant him to be. 
Great fun for us—and, I think, for 


Mr. Ropry. 


For the rest, Mr. Joun Drinx- 
WATER gives a lesson in clear enun- 


_ ciation as the King, and Mr. Par- 





nick Wapptnoron plays Prince 


| Henry with great spirit. The ex- 


cellent playing of many of the 
minor parts contributes greatly to 
the enjoyment of a very valiant 
evening. 

The rest of the acts of HENRY THE 
Fourts and all that he did (commonly 
known as Part II.) are to be revealed to 
the public at the Old Vic as from the 
twenty-fifth of the month. H. F. E. 


“Summer's Lease” 
(VAUDEVILLE). 


The moral of Summer's Lease 
is severely practical. Do not, 
if you can possibly avoid it, 
become an office typist, and 
whatever you do, avoid be- 
coming head typist. Kath- 
erine Boden (Miss Doricr 
ForpRED) has made both mis- 
takes, and what is the result ? 
That at thirty-five she is en- 
joying what looks like being 
a love-affair, and it is her first. 

Tony Cornell (Mr. Par- 
rick Barr), a young and 
downright American actor, 
comes to the office of Trevor 
and Co. to invest, but re- 
mains to embark on a senti- 
mental flirtation with Kath. 
erine. Their link is the 
theatre, for Katherine has 
cherished ambitions and 


James Marks 





manuscripts through the whole of the fif- 
teen years since poverty made her leave 
the Academy of Dramatic Art. We see 
her ship come home at last, for her play 
is produced with Tony for chief actor. 





WE CAUGHT A GLIMPSE OF THE REAL Ronny 


COMING THROUGH THE FaLsrarr, 


But there are thirteen years between 
them. It is too much, and the authoress 
is quite clear whose fault it all is; Trevor 
and Co. are to blame. The office life in 
Trevor and Co., Stock-brokers, in whose 








SENIOR PARTNER ENJOYING HIS SECRETARY'S 


SUCCESS, 





Snes oa Mr. Wyxpuam Gotpre. 
Katherine Boden . . . . . Miss Dontcoe Forprep. 


modest premises—they are frankly 
not much of a firm—the whole action 
is laid, is painted with a vindictive 
verisimilitude which suggests pent-up 
personal experience, Sometimes there 
is a note of caricature. Mr. Marks, 
the senior partner (Mr. Wynp- 
HAM Gotpre), callous and self-cen- 
tred and a bully, became too much 
even for Mr. Gotprr’s artistic real- 
ism when he treated the writing 
of a successful play as a serious 
offence which he could barely over- 
look. But the typists—and we 
spend a good deal of our time in 
their room, listening to the gossip 
which Mr. Marks cannot stand 
or stop—are admirably drawn: the 
prim and priggish Hdith Clane 
(Miss Joan Hickson), the frankly 
uninterested and affianced Daphne 
Walker (Miss Dorts Grumore), and 
the new girl, Nancy Mears (Miss 
Heven VayYNe) are vivid foils to 
each other and to the office-boy 
(Mr. Dovetas Emery), that over- 
cheerful slopper of tea, Mrs. Mears, 
the mother of Nancy, who accom- 
panies her on her search for a job, 
is a cameo character-study in which 
Miss MARGARET WaTSON shines very 


happily. 

Mr. Jonn Fernaip’s production 
has followed the principle of build- 
ing one set of scenery, with upstairs 
and downstairs offices. When the 
the scene is downstairs the typists’ 
room above is screened off. But 
during the scenes upstairs the whole 

of the lower offices are visible, empty 
in a gloomy half-light, which des- 
troys the illusion that the characters 
in the typists’ office have to build up— 
that their angry chiefs are below, send- 
ing for them every other 
minute. We know better. 
But this blemish and a 
certain weakness in the in- 
terest of the play, which 
makes each Act at a 
series of clever character- 
sketches, leave the evening 
a memorable one all the 
same, for everything can be 
condoned in a play which 
gives Miss Dorice ForpRrEep 
such scope. She is seldom 
off the stage, and she is 
throughout completely con- 
vincing as the girl who has 
served unworthy masters 
only too faithfully and for 
too long. Particularly in her 
restrained poignancy at the 
end, but triumphantly all 
through a wide range of 
difficult acting, she gives a 
truly magnificent perform- 
ance. D. W. 
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As Others Hear Us. 


The Mine of Information. 


“Do let me give you some tea, Mr. 
Plunk.” 

“Thanks—thanks. I'm so much 
interested in the pattern on this china. 
I've met it before.” 

“I'm afraid it’s quite ordinary.” 

“Ah, yes. Ina — “” yy a 
enough. I t you that. But I don’t 
know if os pe that this particular 
pattern is actually a debased form of 
the old pattern used by the Picts and 
Seots on certain cookery utensils.” 

“ Oh really? That’s terribly interest- 
ing. 
‘ It’s very well known to anti- 
quarians, I may say it’s | 
the best known of all) a 
the old designs. When LC 
1 say old, you under. | } 


“ Of course.” I 
“Some of the Greek 


designs, naturally, are 
much older. Or the 
Persian,” 


“Yes, naturally. The 
key- pattern. Do you} 
like brown bread -and - 
butter, or these while 
they're hot?” 

“The key-pattern, 
oddly enough, is often 
quite mistakenly attri- 
buted to—— Thanks.” 

“ Havetwo, they 're so 
small.” 

“Thank you. I see 
you believe, as so many 
people do, in the superi- 
ority of brown bread 
over white. In point! 
of fact there’s a good deal of 
thinking on that point. The effect of 
white bread upon the digestive system 
is far less deleterious than is supposed. 
I was discussing the whole question with 
a medical man just the sie day, and 
he took precisely the view that I do 
myself.” 

“Really! How very interesting! 
You know—talking of doctors—that 

Mrs, Fleet has got her children 
down with measles!” 

“ Ah, so much depends on the after- 
care in measles. It is a very common 
error to suppose that a child recovering 
from may be kept quiet with 

a book. The eyes, on the contrary, 
should be most carefull Be 
remember a dear old friend of mine 
asking my advice on that very point, 
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I = him in three words.” 
; “You're not eating anything, Mr. 
Plunk! Won't ee 
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“Thanks. My answer was given in 
three words.” 

“ Or some cake?” : 

“Simply three words. I said: ‘Give 
them plasticine.’” 

“ What a good idea!” 

“ Actually, the instinct for modelling 
well-known objects, however roughly, is 
one of the most primitive in existence. 
I have been struck by it on several 
occasions during my travels in different 
foreign countries. I remember once in 
Siam—many years ago——” 

“Do forgive me, Mr. Plunk, but I’m 
afraid that’s the telephone— Hallo! 
Yes, speaking.” 

“| was travelling with a good deal 
of photographic apparatus. It was long 
before the days of cinematograph, of 
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“Tuat’s Venice!” 
“Goon Lorp! I NEARLY WENT THERE LAST MONTH.” 


course, but I made one or two very 
interesting little experiments——” 

“Really? Yes, J want two more books 
from my list, please.” 

“ It’s really a most curious and very 
little realised fact that the reflection of 
light in certain cases———” 

“Oh, do forgive me. Then in that 
case send me a good detective story, 
please. That new one, called ‘ Weed- 
Killer,’ would do.” 

“Do you know, it’s really quite 
strange that you should have men- 
tioned that book. No, I haven’t read 
it, but I ee to know a good deal 
about it and about the case on which 
it’s founded. It’s a very, very moot 
point whether the author is legally 
entitled to some of the material used 
in that story.” 

“Oh, really? Thank you. Good-bye. 
Do forgive me, Mr. Plunk.” 

“Not at all—not at all. The legal 
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aspect of the question is really desery. 
ing of a little attention. It hinges, | 
oddly enough, on a statute that wag | 
in existence at the time of Kmg 
Eoserr.” 

“Eapert? Fancy!” 

“You probably remember the very 
singular state of the law when Eaperr 
first came to the throne?” 3 

“Well, I’m not sure. Did you say 
when he first came to the throne?” 

“Within the first twelvemonth of | 
his reign, at all events. And bya 
remarkable coincidence an almost] 
exactly similar state of affairs prevails | 
in the northern part of Greenland to} 
this very day.” | 

“Not really?” 

“T assure you that it isso. You may | 

- ed have seen a letter of} 

mine in the paper on} 
that very subject some 
months ago over the 
signature ‘ Humiirras,”” 
“I’m afraid | missed 

I can’t think how,” 
“Ah! Your saying 
that confirms a very 
long-standing dictum of | 
my own. The lay-out of 
most of our daily papers | 
is wrong from start to} 
finish. Badly conceived, | 
badly arranged and 
badly carried out.” 

“Oh, dear! Let me 
give yousome more tea,” 
- “Thanks. I don't 
'  |know if you’re at all 
interested in the history 
of printing?” 

“CAXTON 

“Ah! That’s a very 
popular fallacy. Now 
you, quite probably, are 
; under the not uncommon 
delusion that Caxron was the inventor 
of printing. You would be surprised 
if 1 were to tell you what a number 
of people hold that view, compa 
erroneous though it is. Personally, 
attribute the error——” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! But would you} 
think me terribly rude if I left you for | 
a moment? I’ve just remembered that 
I must catch the post before it goes.” 

“Please—please. Remind me when 
you come back to give you some rather 
interesting facts about the new ait 
mail. I was going into the question 
very fully only the other day and 
together quite a number of statis’ 
I can’t help thinking you'd be very 
much interested.” E. M. D. 


< it. 

















* Awaiting situations. Welsh Generals i@ 
Wales.” —Advt. in Paper. 


No doubt awaiting Mr. LLoyp Groran’s 
return to the Cabinet. 
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n't | r : 
all Cloud Shapes in March. | 
7 (Only to be read by Scotchmen, please.) 
ory | F WHEN winter days are put to flight, Yet of them all I think the best 
ow And ilka gloaming brings more light, Are thon great muckle clouds than rest 
we When = — _ np boreal bite, (Cream an’ blue shadowed) in the west; 
1¢ hametess clan An’, folks, I hold 
100 ‘ as . ' te Seat a : 
sal | Gangs ot by from dawn to night, They ‘re fairer still when’er their crest 
yet gran’, Is lit wi’ gold. 
wi | ust ring ye s li g a 
ber But fegs! March clouds tak’ cantrip shapes— G.C.N. 


Great snaw-capped bens and craggy capes, | 

Dour Arctic scenes an’ desert scapes, ESSE 
Lochan and reef, 

Wi’ lang nebbed kelpies, deils and apes 
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Past man’s belief. 


Whiles too there ’s grumphies in the sky, 
A map of France wi’ Spain foreby, 
Robustious bairns, a face awry, 

Or lowpin’ hares 
Chasing great herds o’ legless kye 

Doon some loon’s stairs. 


Or syne, ye "Il see bronze ships asail, 
Dragons maybe wi’oot a tail, 
A yowe, a puddock, or a whale 
Yet thon’s no half; 
An’, och! yin time I see'd a snail 
Fechting a calf. 





People in “Punch.” 


Included with the next issue will be 
found a Coloured Cartoon of the Right 
Hon, J, H. Thomas, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, 
Hon. LL.D. Cambridge, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the Labour 
Government of 1924, Lord Privy Seal 
and Minister of Employment in the 
Labour Government of 1929-30, and 
Secretary of State for the Dominions 
since 1930. Otherwise “Jim.” 
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Interlude en Route. 

Tue crash brings us racing out of our 
houses in wild alarm. From the noise 
we expect to find the twisted wreckage 
of an air-liner at least; but when we 


| arrive on the scene we see the local 


fire-engine, com with its glittering 
son colon ds ¢ ol of taste a 
neighbouring . The unfortunate 
householder is leaning against his front- 
ting for breath. 


It was y's fault, the Superin- 


' tendent tells us. An act of Providence 


locked the steering as they rounded the 
corner, and the brick wall, although it 
did its best, was not strong enough to 
check their impetus. 

Well, he ought to know; he was 


i driving. 


We recall that only a few weeks 
since Providence sent the engine vid 
a plate-glass window into a grocer’s 
shop, and as the wheel was in the same 
skilled hands at the time, we wonder 
whether Providence dislikes the engine 
or the Superintendent. As ratepayers. 
we feel entitled to know. 

In the meantime. however, there is 


_ a fire somewhere. 


The householder finds his voice and 


| begins to speak to the Brigade in a 


rather unclean manner. 


Those of us 


| who are privileged to hear his address 
_ cannot help feeling that he is being 
| unreasonable. We appreciate his mis- 





fortune keenly, but to imply, as he does, 
that the Brigade has come out with the 
deliberate intention of punching half-a- 
ton of bricks over his garden and spoil- 
ing his rose-trees strikes us as a childish 
display of peevishness. Our Brigade 
does these things, we admit, but not 
on F nay 

e Superintendent — distinguish. 
able from the rest of the Brigade by 
the absence of a helmet and the joud- 
ness of his voice—replies crisply. 
What's done, he says, can’t be undone, 
and it’s no use fighting against 
Providence. He speaks with the auth- 
ority of one who has tried frequently 
and failed. Moreover, the damage is 
not entirely one-sided. The Brigade 
is all shook up; one of its members 
has burst toner en he himself has 
got a nasty in his cigarette-case. 
And, furthermore, there is a fire some- 
where demanding their immediate 
= 

Brigade inspect their ine 

and, finding it still in working order, 
loudly acclaim their Superintendent's 
skill, Few fellers, they tell us, could 
have taken it through a brick wall 
without even bursting a tyre. They 
leap to their places and slowly and 
majestically it moves backwards. 








But Providence has not finished with 
the Superintendent. It impedes his 
vision, and to a chorus of advice and 
sympathetic exclamations from his 
faithful crew he misses the opening he 
made as he came in and slaps a shower 
of bricks into the road this time. With 
a remark that makes even the Brigade 
blush he takes it back into the garden 
and comes to rest amongst the rose- 
trees again. Flecks of foam appear on 
the unhappy owner's lips. 

The Superintendent jumps down and 
takes his bearings. He tells his crew to 
keep their highly-decorated mouths 
shut. Their blasted yapping puts him 
off. Only Alf must speak, he says, 
indicating a plethoric individual at the 
rear. a 

Once more the engine comes gliding 
backwards, but Alf the pilot, facing the 
opposite way to the driver, forgets that 
his right is the Superintendent's left, 
and, a second too late, makes a des- 
perate effort to remedy matters with 
a reference to port and starboard. An- 
other jarring crash, followed by the 
inevitable shower of bricks, and the 
engine returns to the garden; but its 
fulminating driver, evidently thinking 
the bed of roses has had enough, takes 
it into a clump of bushes for a change. 
The householder, having used all the 
words he knows, is reduced to mere 
animal noises. 

The Superintendent stands up. He 
appears to be muttering incantations 
—possibly to Providence. Something 
about his writhing features tells us 
that this time he means business, and 
we stand well clear. Z 

There is a roar from the engine and 
the scarlet-and-brass monster lea 
convulsively out of the bushes. Crash- 
ing and lurching, it plunges into the 
road, bringing with it selections from 
the shrubbery and part of the gate. 
post. An involuntary and subdued 
cheer bursts from us. 

The bell clangs warningly ; the over- 
heated Superintendent relieves his 
feelings at the expense of his gears, 
and the Brigade dashes gallantly away 
to learn—ten minutes before we do— 
that the blazing chimney has tired of 
waiting for them and gone out by 
itself. : 








For Parents and Sponsors. 


Fashions in so-called Christian 
names are constantly changing, and 
the revulsion from the ornate and 
romantic Victorian style to the homely 
types now in vogue has not escaped 
the notice of recent students of nomen- 
clature. Ermyntrude, Doris and Gladys 
are conspicuous by their absence from 
recent entries in Burke or Debrett, and 


the wonderful contribution of 
house of Dysart seems to have 
hausted itself in the effort which 
duced “Lyulph Ydwallo Odin Ne 
Egbert Lyonel Toedmag Hugh Ere 
enwyne Saxon Esa Cromwell Orm 
Nevill Dysart Plantagenet Tollem 
Tollemache.” This august family} 
specialised in variations of Lionel, first 
worn by an ancestor in the early six. 
teenth century, viz., Lyonel, Lyulph, 
Leo, Leone, Lyonulph, Lyona, Lyonesse, 
Lyonella and Lyonetta. Confronted by 
such feats, to quote the words of the 
old version of the Psalms, “imagina. 
tion’s widest stretch in wonder dies 
away.” 

But this achievement beggars com. 
petition, and it is not my object 
encourage it but rather to make @ 
few modest suggestions to parents and 
sponsors for relieving the drab mon- 
otony of life by drawing upon hitherte 
untapped sources. Revivals of old or 
classical names are to be deprecated, 
Names are omens and there is always 
the danger that people may be tempted 
to live up or down to them. To 
a girl Locusta, for example, might] 
expose her to the temptation of | 
indulging in toxicological experiments, | 
Yet I admit that there are instances 
on record of people who have 
triumphed over the initial handicap of } 
a name inspiring formidable expecta. 
tion. Witness the career of the] 
American politician who was saddled 
at birth with the name of LORENZO DE 
Mepict Swert, but ultimately achieved 
an eminence recognised in the erection } 
of a statue to his memory in one of the 
chief cities of the State of which he was 
a distinguished ornament. And here 
it is worth recording that the current } 
number of The Poetry Magazine con- 
tains a review of the first volume of 
a young American poet who rejoices 
in the name of Kimpact FLaccus. 
Homer is widely known as a surname - 
in the States, but I have not until now 
come across evidence of the naturali- 
sation of the Sabine bard. 

But We have not to go so far a8 
America for examples of the revival of 
ancient or historical names. In 
fascinating work on the romance of 
names, Professor WEEKLEY notes the 
occurrence of Hannibal in Cornwall. 
He mentions the possibility of its hav- 
ing been introduced by Carthaginian 
sailors, but admits that the alterna- 
tive form of Honeyball points to & 
different origin. 

In this context it may be noted that 
Biblical names are not so frequently 
chosen as they used to be in the time 
of the Commonwealth or even in more | 
recent years. They were not always 
appropriate. The late Sir GroroB | 
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‘Can | caton THe 6.45 ww I TAKE A CUT ACROSS THIS FIELD? 
“I¥ MY BULL SEES YOU, YOU'LL LIKELY cATOH TRE 6.15.” 











_ GRovE used to tell a story of a grave- 
| stone on which, with pathetic incon- 


gruity, was inscribed the words “ Sacred 
to the memory of Methuselah Perry, 


| aged 12 months.” Some years ago I 





read in a parish magazine the announce- 
ment of a marriage in which the bride 
bore the name of Aholibamah, after 
the wife of Esav. 

But to quit retrospect for practical 
suggestion, I should like to put in a 
plea for a wider recourse to the 
treasure-house of natural history for 
new and inspiring names. Precious 
stones have been exhausted, and 


flowers have lost much of their fresh- 
ness, though I have never yet come 
across a lady called Wistaria, which 
strikes me as a cuphonious and in- 
triguing appellation. But vegetables 
have been totally neglected. I admit 
that some of them, ¢.g., parsnip, turnip, 
sprouts, onion, are not exactly re- 
dolent of romance, but what about 
shalot, a name immortalised as the 
home of the enigmatic heroine of 
TENNYSON’S most famous lyric? And 
salsify seems to me a pleasing and ele- 
gant variant of the now popular Sally. 
From vegetable to fruit the transition is 








easy, and here | would urge the claims 
of nectarine, aubergine and cherimoya. 

We have long been taught that there 
are “books in the running brooks.” 
We have not perhaps recognised that 
there are also many names of rivers, 
small and large, eminently suitable for 
personal nomenclature. Avon has been 
so used, but the lesser streams are 
more fertile in suggestion, such as the 
Lune (in spite of the sinister impli- 
eation of its Crook) and the Mimram, 
which seems to me a perfect name for 
bright young persons of either sex. 

C. L. G. 
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“ THAT ROTTEN OLD MAP’S NO GOOD. 


Wy ON EARTH DON’T YOU 4sk SOMEBODY?” 


~ 


—= 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





India in a Nutshell. 

Now that the political battle over India has been won, 
the Marquis of ZeTLanp’s book, Steps Towards Indian 
Home Rule (HutTcHINSON, 5/-), arrives on the scene a little 
too late to swing any votes. The distinguished author has 
himself played a large part in the innumerable conferences 
and committees which at last resulted in the India Bill. 
He has had the happiness of “ seeing the experience of his 
judgment.” The studiously moderate views of his party 
have commended themselves to a large majority and, as 
one reads this book, one is satisfied that the majority, in 
this case at least, is not wrong. In 128 pages are included 
a chapter of early history and a reasonably full account of 
the developments of the last twenty years. The whole 
forms an excellent handbook to the Indian question. The 
only criticism I have to offer is that the platform-manner 
sometimes tends to displace the literary. 





The Youngest Lord Chancellor. 

In Frederick Edwin, Earl of Birkenhead : The Last Phase 
(BurrerwortH, 21/-) a very distinguished piece of work 
has been brought to a worthy conclusion. As a filial 
biographer the second Earl of BrrkENHEAD must hence- 
forth be ranked with Mr. Winston Cuurcuit, his father’s 
friend. The mterest of his matter is sustained throughout, 
while his treatment of such salient occasions as the CAsE- 





MENT trial and the Lords’ debate on the Irish Treaty is 
finely dramatic. His admiration for his subject, which is 
discriminating and never fulsome in expression, is not only 
natural but justified. That a man so vivid, so trenchant in 
speech and admittedly so arrogant should make enemies 
was inevitable; but “F. E.” won the affection as well as 
the esteem of some of the most notable of his contemporaries. 
‘It was possible to be acquainted with him, and to dislike 
him intensely,” wrote Sir AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN; “it was 
impossible to know him, and not love him.” He has been 
called a political adventurer. So were CHATHAM and 
CANNING and Disrak.t; and it is to be remarked that such 
men, who have seemed to be moved mainly by personal 
ambition, have often been of far greater use to their fellows 
than the most high-minded and disinterested of doctrinaires. 
Certainly one cannot read Lord BrrkENHEAD’s famous 
speech on divorce reform without recognising not only @ 
brilliant orator but a statesman both realistic and humane. 


A Lasting Spring. 

There are certain fictitious characters who end by 
acquiring a sort of immortal momentum, a vitality proper 
to themselves, not a mere concession of their public’s 
memory. Take Pickwick or Tartarin; you would never be 
surprised to hear of their starting off on new adventures 
with the superabundant zest of the old Eatanswill or 
Tarascon days. And so in a degree it is with Miss G. B. 
Srern’s Matriarch, Anastasia Rakonitz, who at eighty-eight 
is still ‘the world’s sweetheart” and the pride and terror 
of her ramifying family. She lives with her daughter T'ruda, 
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has her grand-daughters /ris and 
Mazine to criticise, cosset and marry, 
but the Matriarch’s activities centre in 
Truda’s apprehensive home only in the 
sense that they begin and end there. 
Shining and Free (HEINEMANN, 7/6), she 
is good for the crowded twenty-four 
hours which see her from a London 
restaurant at midnight to a Brighton 
pier at mid-day, the benefactress and 
queen of the oddest and most unex- 
pected of protégés, There is an enter- 
’ taining blend of sentiment and levity 
fa about her creator’s handling of the 
Matriarch’s circle; but the poetry of 
the old lady’s retrospective reverie is 
undoubtedly the crown of the book. 





“In Famous Lincolnsheer.” 


Lincolnshire knew a thing— 
A thing or a thing or two 
About “ my delight ” as well she might 
When the“ Lincoln Green” was new; 
And, in Farming and Foxhunting, 
A Lincolnshire book, you ’ll see 
Still the greenwood bough plus grazing 
and plough 
And the Petnams of Brocklesby. 


It’s published by Sampson Low; 
It’s a rally of countrymen 
Who ’ll breed you a horse (and a hound, 
of course) 
In the land of the wold and fen; 
GrorcGe CoLirs is author, so 
You may say that he’s orthodox 
And that you may back his Brocklesby 
pack 
To hunt and to catch a fox. 


Now, wherever yourself was nursed, 
Be you Dalesman or Mercian, 
You ’ll admire to hear about “ Lincoln- 
sheer” 
And the way that the red fox ran, 
And to learn from a man well versed 
A Brocklesby line to tell 
That his country ’s worth the whole of 
God’s earth 
And a little bit more as well. 








Witness. “ WELL, AFTER THE ’ORRIBLE THINGS ’E SED TO ME, IF EVER "E FINDS 
‘ISSELF ABOARD OUR SHIP ON WOT ’E THINKS IS A PLEASURE-ORUISE, "E’LL ‘AVE 
TO FIND A NEW NAME FOR IT.” 











The Undeserted Village. 

The eighteenth century, which saw the beginning of the 
end of rural England, was not without its prophets of woe. 
FietpinG foretold a Middlesex covered with brick, and 
Dr. Jounson, adding the last four lines to GoLpsmrTa’s 
Deserted Village, warned his hearers that the empire of 
trade would not last. It is from a similar standpoint— 
that the passing of rural supremacy was a disaster, and a 
disaster compassed by the Georgians—that Mrs. Rosamonp 
BaYne-PowE tt has assembled her particulars of English 
| Country Life in the Eighteenth Century (Murray, 10/6)— 
a scrapbook, perhaps, but a picturesque scrapbook with 
a pervading purpose. The period, she admits, saw its 
rustics as J’ony Lumpkin and Squire Booby; and she is the 
last to minimise this aspect of the matter or to deny that 
the Enclosure Acts, which turned the self-supporting 
peasant into the starving labourer, enabled the farmer to 
bring in technical improvements. She presents the trend 








Ey 


of the times in agriculture, medicine, the Church, educa- 
tion and so forth, and illustrates it by portraits of such 
men as Ropert BaKEWELL of Dishley, CLavER Morris 
of Wells, Parson WoopForpE and WALTER GALE of May- 
field—a sound method and a pleasantly entertaining one. 


England 1911-1935. 

Ruling out fashions, manners and customs, modes of 
thought and inventions from his survey, Mr. D. C. Somer 
VELL has given us, in The Reign of King George the Fifth: An 
English Chronicle (FABER AND FapeEr, 12/6),a most valuable 
survey of the events, mainly political, of twenty-five moment- 
ous years. His book is eminently readable, for rigorous 
compression is combined with an unaffected but animated 
style, and a felicitous use of anecdotes and illustrations 
not always found in works of this sort. A notable feature 
of the volume is the inclusion at various points of the 
narrative of quotations from The Round Table to serve 
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the same purpose as the intervention of the Chorus in a 


Greek 
year of the King’s 


lay. And as that periodical, founded in the first 


reign, has always aimed at clarifying 


rather than inflaming public opinion, the method is fully 


justified. 
tion stops far short 
is “Left Centre.” 


Government,but free from ip, ar 
approaches his task in a = which is not only judicial 
but on occasions enlivened y 





Hide-and -Seek. 
In Murder in 
Motley (GROFFREY 
Bies, 7/6), no 
amazingly clever 
sleuths parade 
their powers of de- 
duction. Mr.Davip 
WaiteLaw has 
imported a pecu- 
liarly vicious bevy 
of gangsters from 
America into Eng- 
land, and in relat- 
ing the story of 
their adventures 
and misadventures 
he maintainsan 
almost break-neck 
speed from start to 
finish. The gang- 
sters are hunting 
for a “double- 
crosser,” and they 
soon find and kill 
him; but they fail 
to discover a docu- 
ment that is of 
supreme import- 
ance to them, and 
this failure, believe 
me, causes pecks 
and pecks of trou- 
ble. Such a blood- 
and-thunder tale 
may have little 
artistic value, but 
as a provider of 
thrills, alarms and 
(above all) excur- 
sions Mr. Wuire- 
LAW cannot be 
defeated. 





Colonel C. P.|_ 


Mr. SomeRVELL has his heroes, but his admira- 


of idolatry. His political standpoint 
He is a supporter of the National 
pronounced partisanship, and 


“ judicious levity.” _ 


of the Great War” are of more direct value. Excellent 
illustrations add to the pleasure of reading a very- 
well-produced book, but I hope that such mistakes ag 
these will be rectified in the next edition: “Harry and 
Tom Varden,” “Guy Nickolls’ (in the index), and 
“one of the Major Prophets, I think Ezekial.” Colonel 
FoLey should have thought again. 


Cricket on the Hearth. 





The appearance of a new Wisden is to some of us a more | 





stirring harbinger 











Dear! 


Fotry was born in 1868, and trom Autumn Foliage 


(Meruven 12/6) 


you will find that through the years 


he has garnered a bountiful harvest of amusing and 


varied recollections. 


and did 
and Cambri 


the meani 


throw vivid 


t those entitled “ 


In a sentence, he went everywhere 


ing. But whether playing cricket for Eton 


or playing golf, whether he was shooting, 
hunting or fishing, he fits aon Beoee 


quite obviously has never known 


ng of the word biasé, and his zest for life i 
delightfully infectious. The chapters devoted to i 


: rts and 
lights on one phase of socia history, 
e Jameson Raid” (in which he took 


part), “The Ark of the Covenant” and “Some Recollections 








N 





I suppose I SHALL BE LAST ON BOARD AGAIN!” 


of spring than the 
the 


yellow cover ak 
most— but, 

pily, not quite—| 
diffuses an odour 
of new-mown grass 
and bat oil. 


Wisden’s Crick. 
eters’ Almanack 
(5/- in paper cover, 





rich) has all the 


decessors, with the 


added advantage 


happenings to 


chronicle. Special 


are contributed by 
Mr. Jack Hosss, 
who, on his retire- 
ment from first- 
class 
writes pleasantly 
and of course 
authoritatively on 
“The Hosrs’ Era” 
—he makes a point 


cheapening 0 
land “caps” by 
| the raising to 


; Wily : 

HiNNVIAL dz ames against 
Wo a ndia, New Zealand 

a and West Indies, 
with which, I dare 
say, a good man 
cricketers wi 
A 
Justice H. E. Evarr, of the High Court of Australia, 
who tells us something of the organisation and control 
Australian cricket. A noble five-shillingsworth for devotees 
and a happy hunting-ground for statisticians. 











Mr. James THorpe, whose work is well known to Punch 
readers, has written a most interesting account, packed with 
information, of English Illustration : The Nineties (FABER 
AND Faper, 30/-). The book is profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of the work of famous artists of the time. 


Mr. Punch wishes it the success which it undoubtedly 
deserves. 


loveliest crocus or} 
most persis | 
tent cuckoo. Ite} | 


virtues of its pre- | 
of another year’s | 


articles this year a 


cricket, " 


concerning i 
ing- 


“Test” status of | 


i will eee eed ie 
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Charivaria. 





AFTER a long dispute it has been de- 
cided that one side of Walton Street 
shall be swept by Kensington and the 
other byChelsea. Locally satisfaction is 
expressed that an understanding has at 
last been reached between these breth- 


own belief is that they are chewing 
longer. ae 
* 


Seats to view the Grand National are 
in such demand that every saddle is 
engaged. 


* & 
* 


An Austrian doctor asserts thata long 





ren of the brush. — 
* % 
* 


A gossip-writer 
wonders why Mr. 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
does not seek a seat 
in Parliament. Or 
twot 9» 
% 

“T calculate 
that I walk five 
miles a day for my 
honey,” contends 
an apiarist. He 
should get her to 


come up and see \\ 
him sometime. IN 
# i 
“Noman has the 


courage to cut a 
woman dead,” ob- 
serves a lady- 
journalist. What 
about Bluebeard? 


* & 
x 


4 


\ 
\E 
LANG 
KY 


“ Thereis enough 
poison in a bottle 
of hair-oil to kill 
a dozen badgers,” 
declares a doctor. 
But do badgers 
use hair-oil ? 


A“ 
LE 


* & 
% 


The name of a 
Chinese student at 
Cornell University 
isI. Itisnotknown 
what he is called 
for short. 


% & 
* 


“T have always 
wondered why a 
high mountain-top 





OA 
i EN, 


nose is almost inevitably handed down 


oh 
8 Sat 





Musical Authority, “ Yes, SCHUBERT WROTE IT, BUT NOT FOR THE TRAPEZE,” 


In New York there is a restaurant 

_ named the Ali Baba. But there is only 

one proprietor. 4 , 
* 

Dachshunds are to be smaller. A 
dwarf variety will be known as “ chipo- 
lata dogs.” .* 

* 

“Every artifice employed by the 
——————"] income-tax evader 
has a chequered 
career,” states a 
tax-expert. Every 
dodge has its day, 
evidently. 


* & 
* 


“Youth Calls to 
Youth,” reads a 
headline in a week- 
ly journal. Indeed 
it does—on the 
telephone at the 
firm’s expense. 

* & 
* 


A famous lawyer 
says that his fav- 
ourite pastime is 
to go on a walking- 
tour. With brief 
bags, we suppose, 


* & 
% 


woman-writer, “can 
be done with dark 
corners in a house?” 


turned into flats. 
& & 
*% 


comedian has now 
left the stage and 
has set up as a 
dentist. We under- 
stand that he is still 
using the same old 
a 


a On the other hand 
! the head cook of a 
New York Hotel was 
formerly a gang- 
ster. It must be 
J one of the princi- 


t | 

Fe Mio 
‘ nh til 
Ws oa ! 
iy eal {)) 
it cd al 








should be considered the ideal place for 


yodelling,” remarks a writer. Appar- 
ently he has never heard any yodelling. 
7° 


A mor! face is said to be now 
e. 


fashionable. Women must be cultivat- 
ing that schoolboy complexion. 
76 


Sales-figures of gum indicate that 
Americans are chewing less. Our 


from a man to his son. 
same with elephants. 


* & 
* 


An expert believes that most tennis 
beginners have two faults. Their first 
service and their second ? 


* 
* 


It’s just the 


“Tt is unwise to smoke cigarettes one 
on top of the other,” urges a doctor. 
It is also very hard to balance them. 


pal attractions of the place to see him 
beat upanegg. » » 
* 

A traveller says he once lived for 
three days on a tin of sardines. He 
must have been terribly cramped for 


room, es 


* 

An American judge who was asked to 

ban a book recentiy pronounced that 

it was not obscene. The author is 
expected to appeal. 
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Usually they are | 


A once-popular | 
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Poor Old John Bull! 


(Who is always, of course, compelled to explain to anybody 
and everybody why he is no! totally disarmed). 





PLease don’t say it was ali my doing 
If somebody nags his neighbour! 
I was the Pacifist. Whose is the massy fist 
Every time that a storm is brewing 
That drops on the hilt of the sabre 


Put me amongst the tyrant-haters , 
I loathe the noise and the rattle 
Of the men of gore who how! for war, 
And I hold no brief for earth's dictators 
Who bully their babes into battle. 


But if I must deal with the jumping Jingo 
And if I must bow to the tin-pot Cesar, 
I must have in my hand what they understand, 
I must talk in their own peculiar lingo, 


Or why should they listen to me, Sir? — Evo. 








The Imperialist. 


“Tue fellow who dodges his income-tax,” said the big- 
voiced man, closing a discussion, “is not patriotic. No, 
Sir! And he’s not British!” He set his glass sharply down 
and left the bar. 

I looked at the little man who had been his audience. 
One felt he had been hurt—that the big-voiced man had 
touched on a tender spot unkindly. The little man’s eyes 
met mine. 

“Fine evening, ’ he said, sadness in his tone. 

“Delightful!” I agreed. “Will you join me?” His glass 
was empty. 

“There are people,” he explained, “who lack under- 


| standing.” 


“Brusque,” I agreed, slipping the change into my 
pocket. “No sympathy.” 

“Perhaps they mean no harm, but it stings. Now, 
some subjects require delicacy. Take income-tax.” The 
sorrow, dispersed by my friendly interest, returned with 
the words. 

“You have had difficulties?” I suggested. 

He took a meditative sip. “Tell me,” he asked suddenly, 
“did you ever make money—a lot of money?” 

“Can't say I have.” 

“Well,” he gently commiserated, ‘‘it’s not for everyone. 
But I have ”—he spoke low, confidentially—“ getting on 


| for two hundred pounds a year.” 


“Really!” I exclaimed encouragingly. 
He . “Three years ago I was making three guineas 
a week regular. That's one-sixty-three pounds sixteen a 


year. 
wae speek after calculation. 
_ That was my assessment ”—he lingered lovingly over 


the word—*the following year. Of course, what with the 
wife's allowance, there was nothing to pay. Then I got a 
rise—never mind what it was. “But it put me into the 
tax-paying class all right.” 

I made a sympathetic gesture. 
_ “They assessed me on that last year,” continued the 
little man. “These things are a bit complicated,” he ex- 




















His chest expanded. ‘I walked past the Horse Guards,” 
he boasted, “and said to myself, ‘I’m paying for these | — 
fellows.’ I stood at the Houses of Parliament and looked 
them over till the cop asked me what I was after. ‘Young 
fellow,’ said 1, ‘I’m paying for this!’ ” 

He sipped again and the fire faded from his eyes. “Then,” 
he went on, “ they knocked sixpence in the pound off. That 
meant threepence in the pound off the half-rate—or two 
bob less altogether | was paying. When you’re handing 
out a quid you feel you're doing something—but eighteen 
bob!” 

I scorned eighteen shillings. i 

“And now,” he said gloomily, “ prosperity’s just round | 7 
the corner.” - 

“Cheer up!” I advised. ‘It might be true this time.” 

“That’s the worst of it.” 

“The worst of it?” . 

“Yes. You'll see, they ll knock off another sixpence and 
then I’ll only pay sixteen shillings. Think of it! Sixteen bob 
is all 1’ll pay to keep up the country! Sixteen measly 
shillings!” 

He gulped at his glass. 
muttered darkly. 

“Oh! How will you do that?” 

“T’ll make more money—a lot more money.” 

“Splendid!” I approved. “That's the spirit!” 

He undid a parcel that had been carried under his arm, 
“You wouldn’t care to buy a writing-pad, would you, Sir— 
just to help on the Empire?” 


“But I’ll beat them yet,” he 








Traffic Lights Come to Pulquhanity. 


ME cross the lichts when they ’re fornent me? 
Awa’, ye gowk, and haud yer gab: 

These thirty year this street has kent me, 
Me and ma cuddy and ma cab. 

Nae argy-bargy! You begun it; 
Ye needna flap yer mouth at me; 

I ken ye in yon fancy polis bunnet: 
Ye’re only Tam McGhie. 


Whit ’s ta’en the Provost and the Bailies? 

Bh cic gyte — bh og ll no deny; 
ey ve got - -Alis, 
Whit fireworks div ecg er forby? 

Wi’ thon constabulary felly 
They ’ve spiled the bonniest o’ streets 

we © 7. and “Go” in red and green and yally, 
ike conversation sweets. 





That’s juist the worst 0’ polis forces; 
Ye see, ye pudden-heided gowk, 

Thae lichts is no desi for horses, 
They're juist tae please the motor-fowk; 

So save yer breath! Ye daurna summon, 
Ye’d hae the hale toun on yer track ; 

Awa’ and bully some puir widdy-wumman! 
Weel, I've enjyed our crack. 








The Cleaner Films Campaign Makes Itself Felt. 


“THe Merry Wivow—wira Appep SnHorts.” 
Cinema Placard. 





“ Prisoner struck him twice while he was on the 


and, as 


he was getting up, prisoner struck him 








agp i tly ; “but, anyhow, I had a pound to pay. 
ink of thet! I was paying ote en for the first fine 


in my life!” 


again, knocking his false 
N 







teeth out of the main gate of the institution.”—Local News. 
Isn't this rather a stately way of referring to what vulgar 





people call the “ potato-trap”? 
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Our Girls’ Page. 





My dear Tawny Owls, Spotted Bull- 
finches, Blackies, Greenies, Teenies 
and others,—Such fun this week, girls! 
Simply by filling in the coupon below, 
on which you promise to be a loyal Owl, 
Bullfinch, ete., and enclosing the names 
of your friends who will subscribe to 
this paper for the next twelve months, 
together with their subscriptions, you 
become eligible for the following won- 
derful titles and gifts :— 


Girls introducing three new readers : 
The title of Lesser Stickleback and three 
vackets of guaranteed untarnishable 
[airpine. siete 
Girlsintroducing 
ten new readers: 
The title of Semi- 
Stickleback and a 
fountain-pen made 
of solid Rumzaloid 
with a special Cor- 
rodium nib. 
tirlsintroducing 
fifty new readers: 
The title of Fully- 
Fledged Stickleback 
and a hiking-tent, j 
two semi - water- 
proof ground. 
sheetsanda “Safe. | 
ty First” campers 
knife (warranted | 





not to cut the 

fingers) 

So hurry mt 

girls, and qualify G7 


vid the lesser and | 
semi-stages to! 
fully - fledged | 
Sticklebackship — 
an honour that 

carries with it not only the stupendous 
free gifts but also the right to a special 
badge (price 1/-) in dainty woven flan- 
nelette. 


— 


Here are some answers to correspon- 
dents :— 


Pansy Quirk (Mayfair). So glad 
you like our page, Pansy! I don’t think 
XoNALD CoLMAN would be likely to 
agree to your suggestion, but there’s 
no harm in trying, is there ' 


DisaPPorInteD Martiet (Egham). 
Yes, isn’t our Page marvellous! No, 
I'm afraid you can’t become a Nest- 
Thrush without first being an Egq- 
Thrush. We all had to go through the 


| first stages once, you know! 


Fast Worxine Ow. (Paddington). 


| The idea! I’m amazed that such a 


~ 





~y- 


thought could even have entered your 
head, Glad you like our Page! 


Perire Marie (Vache-sur-Camem- 
bert). J’attempte a vous responder en 
votre language, cher Petrre Marte. 
Merci tres beaucoup de votre lettre. 
Aussi merci tres beaucoup pour dire que 
vous aime notre Page si beaucoup! 


Good-bye till next week, girls! 
Tue Bia BLack WoopreckKeEr. 
x** * 
THROUGH THE MILKY WAY. 


By Madame Ernestine de ’ Entrecéte 
Jones. 


Portents for this week are somewhat 





2 


: T Q “ 
SA pan. 


THINK IT MUSTA BE DA FIRST TIME HE EAT 





odd. Mars is in conjunction with Venus 
and Saturn is in conference. The great 
Bear is in partial eclipse, the Plough is 
shaky and conditions in the Zodiac are 
very disturbed. 

Those born in January should avoid 
all contact with water or fifth cousins, 
at any rate till Friday. Fair girls, how- 
ever, will find that the week is ideal 
for rambles, jumbles, toffee-baking and 
hockey. Do not wear a mackintosh 
before three o'clock on Wednesday or 
misfortune will befall a relative. © 


Here are the special forecast for each 
day :— 


Monday. Unsuitable for new enter- 
prises with ambidexterous market- 
gardeners, 


Tuesday. Favourable to those born 
under a lucky star. 






Wednesday and Thursday. Blank for 


most. 


Friday. A glorious day for those in 
the Zinc industry. 


Saturday. Every girl will attain her 
dearest wish on this day if she knows 
how to set about it. 


If you are in any doubt as to what 
to do, when to do it, and why, send a 
stamped addressed envelope containing 
a P.O. for 2s. 6d, to “Madame Jones, | 
1998, Lilac Way, Tooting,” who will 
tell you by return exactly what the 
trouble is. 

x* * * 


A Dainty Djumpah to Knit Between 
: er, aS Lessons. 


Study the above 
illustration and 
you will note (with 
joyful surprise) 
that the Djumpah 
has a_ beautiful 
clock knitted into 
the centre. 
| The convenience 
lof this unusual 
feature cannot be 
overstated, Sup- 
pose, for instance, 
you are busy stick- 

ing ferns in your 
| fern-album orstars 
4 in yourfilm-album. 
re You are wondering 
if you have time for just one more 
insertion. You look down and the 
djumpah-clock immediately informs 
you that there is still a good five 
minutes before “ prep.” 

The easiest way to 
Djumpah is as follows :— 

Buy a few yards of non-ravelling, 
unshrinkable, stretch-proof wool and 
a needle or two. Put the wool on the 
needles and commence while still cool. 
Knit slowly from the neck downwards 
and trim with superfine, washable, 
unbreakable mousseline de linge. 

The Djumpah is knitted in moss- 
stitch and the clock in clock-stitch. 


THE BEAUTY-SEEKER’'S OWN 
CORNER, 
(Conducted by Rosemary Lilac May 
Hawthorn.) 
DaRLinG Rosesups (Forgive me 


wlegiaSs’ 
pe Ney 


IT. 





make the 


for 
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Badly-mauled Player, “I say! o-can | Nir BACK AND NUMBER 
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addressing you thus, but am overcome 
with the sweetness of the dew this 
wonderful March morning),—Isn’'t 
Nature just too wonderful, my dears ¢ 
At the very moment of writing the 
birds and bees, the grasshoppers, rats, 
sheep and nightingales are unhooking 
their spring coats from Nature's winter 
store-cupboard and preparing to greet 
the new season in their nattiest attire. 
Does it not thrill you to think that soon 
the teeny fledglings will be peeking out 
of their wee nests and that the dar- 
ling baby lambkins will be baa-baaing 
their sweet little songlets? A reader 
has sent me a simply lovely poem on 
“The Coming of Spring.” Here it is:— 

Oh, isn’t it marvellous, 

Spring is here? 

Spring is quite the very best time 

of the year! 


Doesn't that make you want to cry ! 


The response to my request for 
examples of “What Y Saw on My 
Ramble” has been most gratifying. 
| Here are a few typical specimens :— 


(1) I saw a beautiful bevy of blue- 
bottles joyfully sporting in the spark- 
ling sunlight. (Very nicely put, I 
think.) 

(2) I saw a lovely big bird perched 
on a haystack. He had a yreen body, 
a yellow head, purple breast and orange- 
and-grey spotted beak. (Are you ab- 
solutely positive about this?) 

(3) i saw three dandelions, I did, 
(Yes, not bad as a start, but try some- 
thing a little more enterprising next 
time.) 

(4) I saw stars. (You do not qualify 
this statement, so I can give no com- 
ment on the matter.) 


I'm afraid that I have no room left 
in which to quote the others, but I 
would like to mention that the things 
seen must, however remotely, be con- 
nected with Natural beauty, For in- 
stance, Gladys Twittering (Ashton- 
under-Lyme) writes as follows :— 


I saw a football-match, and three 
wy were carried off with broken 
imbs. 


Very. interesting, no doubt, Gladys, 
but not exactly beautiful. 


x * * 


(A magnificent, thrilling short stor 
will appear next week, entitled, “A | 
Schoolgirl’s Code.” In it Valerie Den- 
vers, head-girl of St. Egbert’s, discovers | 
that her favourite maths-mistress, Miss | 
Simpkins, is being blackmailed by one 
of the girls into “ wangling” the marks | 
for the maths prizes, 

Knowing that it will mean dismissal | 
for her kind teacher, Valerie does not 
wish to reveal what she knows to the 
Headmistress, On the other hand, the 
senior maths prize, for which she has 
toiled during t long years, is about 
to be torn from her grasp by these 
unfair and underhand methods! 

What is Miss Simpkins’ secret, and 
what does Valerie do when she finds 
that her idolised maths-mistress has 
feet of clay! The answers to these 

uestions will be found next week in 

alerie’s loyal observance of “A 


Schoolgirl’s Code.” 
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At the Pictures. 


DICKENS AND THE SCREEN. 
Tue film of David Copperfield is 





_ chiefly remarkable to me for the 





su it gives to my contention that 
a heme best friends are the 
authors who write for it: not adapt 
for it, write for it. No doubt there is 
a B.O.A. when such a mighty name as 
Dickens can be invoked (B.0.A. 
meaning the appeal of the Box Office), 
and if the David C film sends 
xeople to the novel for the first time, 

shall be as happy as, turning its pages 
and finding the true gold, they will be 
astounded ; but this is not the way to 
deal with the great panoramic master- 
pieces of fiction. 

I don’t know how long it would take 
even the fastest reader to finish the 
book, which I estimate has at least 
370,000 words in it—certainly only a 
monster could devour it at a sitting— 
but the film occupies less than two 
hours-and-a-half, and in such conden- 
sation how can any kind of justice be 
done to the original? All that we can 
get is a series of samples: almost 
momentary glimpses, a little more 
animated than waxwork models in a 


| gallery. It is no doubt the best that 
| every one can do; but the question is: 


Why do it at all? Why not employ 
Mr. Hven WaLPo_e not to convert an 
illustrious predecessor to pemmican but 


| to provide a brand-new scenario out of 


When the 


his own fertile brain? 


| lamented Epcark WALLACE was in- 
| vited to Hollywood it was not to adapt 
| from the past but to look into the 





potentialities of the camera and provide 
it with miracles to perform. And so 
we had King Kong, true cinema magic. 
Although Mr. WaLrotr’s genius does 
not take such paths, it would not be 
found lacking. 

Still, facts are facts, and here is 


| David Copperfield on the screen, and 


as I watched the story which I know 
so well being more or less developed, 
but chiefly (and inevitably) less, I was 
reminded of the hard lot of the antho- 
logist, who, his selective efforts over 
and the book in the reviewer's hand, 
receives little praise but is roundly and 
——s scolded for what has been 
left out. ith such memories in my 
mind and some idea of the gigantic 
task that confronted Mr. WaLpPo.s, 
fighting against time, I am going to 
say nothing about the incidents which 
everyone who knows the book must, 
on the way to the Palace Theatre, 
anticipate. Each of us had such antici- 
pations, and the book is so rich and 
varied that they may all in parts have 
differed. And since only two-and-a- 





half hours were allotted to the pro- 
ducer, each of us necessarily was 
defrauded of something special. So 
long as favourite classics are filmed, so 
long ‘nust this be the case; and that, 


LONGS AND SHORTS. 
Aunt Betsey (Epva Mar Oxiver) to David 


Copperfield (Frenvis Barrnotomew), after 
his walk from London to Dover). “What ! 
THOSE WERE LONG TROUSERS WHEN YOU 
STARTED? WELL, THANK GOODNESS IT WAS 
NO FURTHER,” 


I hold, is sufficient reason for not film- 
ing them at all. 

But my chief charge against this 
picture is that the stranger to 
DickENs is not sufficiently instructed 
by it. What it needs is either a spoken 





JHDd 
THE MICAWBERS TURN UP. 


Micawber . . . « « W. C. Freupa. 
Mra. Micawber . . . . Jvaw CapELL, 


narrative to the old 


captions. 

lere is an example of the fight 
against the clock of which one is con- 
scious all the while. The real Mr. M icaw- 
ber, in his historic contrast between 


or a return 








misery and content, says, “Annual in. 
come twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
ture nineteen, nineteen, six, result 
happiness. Annual income twenty | 
pounds, annual expenditure twenty 
— ought and six, result misery, 
mmortal phrase. But W. C. Fretps, | 
in order to save some valuable seconds, | 
says, “Annual income twenty pounds, 
expenditure ninteen pounds, result 
happiness, Annual income twenty 
pounds, expenditure twenty - one 
pounds, result misery.” 

The acting—if you can accept the | 
version at all—is for the most part | 
adequate. As the boy David, Master } 


Frepprk BaRTHOLOMEW is a sym-| 


pathetic figure, but he does not . 
with the story. Indeed, how could he, | 
except by wearing larger hats !—and 
this * conscientiously does. I wish we 
could have seen his walk to Dover and 
adventures by the way. All we sce are | 
the milestones on the road, borrowed | 
from another of the novels. As the | 
maturer David, Frank LAWTON is also 
a sympathetic figure, but less interest- 
ing than the boy. The Steerforth (with 
yachting-cap) of Huan WIiLtiams is, 
I thought, too slick, and he made the 
scene in the box at the ballet very 
improbable. As Uriah Heep, RoLanD 
Youna would be ideal if it were not for 
a friendly smile that might too easily 
be genuine. There should be nothing 
even potentially genuine about this 
creature. I thought that LiongL 
BaRRYMORE as Daniel Peggotty gave 
the best performance of all, supported 
by very competent representatives of 
what might be called the Little Em'ly 
group, but I wondered if, time be 
so short and the story of David hi 
so long and full, this episode, which 
really is a side-issue, might not have 
been sacrificed, although Nurse Peg- 
gotty, the link between David and the 
Norfolk coast, is, with her kindly bosom, 
of course essential. Before leaving the 
roup let me say that HERBERT 
UNDIN, in the tiny part of Barkia, 
seemed to me to have more of the 
authentic Dickens spirit than anyone. 
Among the ladies, the chief honours 
go to Maureen O’SuLLIVAN as Dora 


- 


and to Jessre Ratrn as Nurse Peg- - 


gotty. I found the Betsey Trotwood of 
Epna May OLtver sufficiently strong- 
minded and abrupt, but I doubt 
Lennox Pawir’s Mr. Dick will do. 
But whose Mr. Dick could do? Such | — 
intangible creations of the imagination | 
should not be brought to life. 

And so we reach the greatest figure 
in the novel, or perhaps in any no 
Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, which has } 
been entrusted to W. C. Fre.ps, af 
actor so naturally associated 
farce that, on the night I was present, | 
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he was greeted with cheers and laungh- 
ter on every occasion of his appearance 
long before he had begun to speak. Well, 
in so far as Mr. Micawber's jovial smile 
and genial friendliness and battered 
white topper go, the impersonation is 
satisfying; but I did not see this 
M icawber as the complete and constant 
letter-writer or the impassioned and 
only intermittently-defeated optimist. 
Still, to look the part is of the highest 
importance, and our old friend the ex- 
juggler does that ; and to have so 
successfully superimposed an English 
accent on his American one (as LIONEL 
BARRYMORE also has done) is most 
laudable, 

Meanwhile, I wish to express my 
gratitude to Merro-GoLpwyN-MAYER 
for sending me again to that perennial 
fount of joy, the book. For DickENs 
is to me an inexhaustible source of 
delight. I can read him even when he 
writes in 7'he Times about golf. 
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A Lay of Golf. 
Srrrine to-day in the Clubhouse 
I muse on the curious case 
Of Watson and Reginald Watson, \= \ ‘ 
Of Wace and Augustus Wace, xy CERES a POT _... al 
: And the problems, the fearful | AN WHA Af \ Ve 
; problems, \ } Wh) WAVY) \\ i H Wy Ih} \\ wasebivgabdd 
Fathers of sons must face. Wi AW i a IV \ Wy \\ \ WANA N 
! ily 1 i ae MI \ \ WT VL Tae 
Watson 's a Spartan father— 
. Talks of the young as “ cubs,” - AND WHAT WOULD YOUR Honour BE THINKING OF THE PORT?” 
| ‘obs off his heir with his leavings A SRTING BARD BOT 90. 
» In the matter of balls and clubs, eon 
5 Uses young Reg as a caddie But in fact, per contra, Reggie I muse upon Wace and Watson; 
3 And grouses at juvenile subs. (With little excuse, poor lad) I muse on the mind of 
" ; Worships his hard-boiled parent youth ; 
3 Wace holds the opposite notion, As a species of Galahad ; Who can predict its workings ? 
f Gussie is father's pet, While Gussie, ungrateful insect, No one—and that’s the truth. 
; With a lock-up bag and a brolly tather looks down on dad. H. B. 
f And sponges and gloves et cet., 
:, Two-bob balls by the dozen And the only consideration More Trouble for the Horse. 
h And a nice steel-shafted set. My wondering mind can glean “Every Man his own Farrier, or, the Art 
" x! < To account for this odd occur. of Farriery Laid Open; containing cures for 
W ry ee. you ‘d fancy rence, — disorder a horse is incident to, to which 
(Or so it had seemed to me) So wrong and so unforeseen, is added an appendix.” - 
i That while Reggie might cherish a le— Watson ’s a scratch performer Bookseller's Catalogue. 
ts coldness ; And Wace is a bad eighteen. 
s To the head of his family tree, “To be Sold, delightful small House; 
h Gussie should lift all prizes Sitting to-day in the Cluynouse, unusually large." —Dauy Paper, 
Me For filial piety. I muse on the serpent’s tooth; Suit anybody. 
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trodden souls longing to express ourselves in song but 
The Right to Sing. crushed and cut short at the very first note by the taunts 
and of (as I firmly believe) a miserable minority, 
I aM nota t singer. Not, that is, in the sense of being whose only claim to exalt themselves over us lies in the 


a singer. There has never, so far as I am aware, 
oon top wahtee domaia that I should appear at the Albert 
Hall, nor, for that matter, anywhere else. Very much the 
opposite, in fact. When I sing it is at my own request, and 
public opinion is invariably and unanimously in favour of 
my desisting. People have come long distances before now 
to ask me to stop singing. Some are polite. ‘I wonder if 
you'd mind,” they say; “my wife has a headache; ’ 

others sarcastic, and others again (“Let me see, now, how 
does that tune go?”) perhaps unintentionally wounding. 
But mostly they say, “Oh, for goodness’ sake /” with an 
ill-tempered rising inflection on the last word which stamps 
them for the intolerant kill-joys that they are. 

Song is simply the free unfettered expression of some 

werful emotion, such as joy, in the human breast. Mr. 

eLLOc said much the same thing, only rather less well, in 
The Radio Times a week or two ago. In origin and in essence 
it is a gay spontaneous outburst of feeling which wells u 
from the heart in an irresistible volume of melodious sound. 
And that is how I sing. Freely and naturally I let it go. 
From note to note and from key to key I bound, as a gazelle 
leaps dizzily from crag to crag. Others, it may be—the 
composer, for instance—would sing the same song differ- 
ently. But what is that tome? I have my ego toe ; 
if you talk to me about “the tune” I answer I 
don’t care tuppence about tunes. When I sing I live in and 
for the moment. Every note stands by itself, a thing of 
beauty, and, before it dies its lingering but still untimely 
death, perfectly expresses some deep movement in my soul. 

I could go on for a long time about this lack of appre- 
ciation of my singing. I could point to it as an indication 
of how completely the free-springing fountain of natural 
song has been dried up by the cramping rules and regula- 
tions of man-made “music.” Things have reached such a 
pitch that people actually deny to my carollings the title 
of song at all. “He can’t sing a note,” they say, when the 
truth is I can sing far more notes, in a great many more keys 
at once, than any of your hide-bound Albert Hall performers. 
I could say this and a great deal more. But I won't. I 
don’t ask for appreciation. I neither wish nor expect the 
plaudits of the crowd. All I ask is to be allowed to sing in 
peace. 

I like singing. Not that I sing often—I don’t. I do not 
sing, for instance, in my bath. The bath has always seemed 
to me a place for meditation and repose rather than for 
violent exercise. A little washing, of course—that is 
traditional, and on occasion a idle moving to and fro 
of the hands in the water so that the nail-brush comes 
sailing out from behind one’s back in that engaging way it 
has ; but no singing—no voice, as the poet has it, or hideous 
hum. Nor do I sing at the office (much), nor at meal-times, 
or in the train. But there are times—when I am striding 
over the Downs, for instance, on a fine Spring morning, 
or when the news that Portugal is to increase her Navy 
comes to me over the wireless—times when I feel irresist- 
ibly impelled to burst into . And what I say is, whether 


you like my singing or er you don't, for goodness’ 
sake don’t stop me! 

From time to time I have toyed with the idea of founding 
a League of Bad Singers. I believe that if only all those 


without the vaguest notion of keeping in tune would come 
out into the open and admit the fact—not shamefacedly 
but glorying in it rather—I believe they would be amazed 
at their numbers and at the revolutionary change of status 


they could effect. There must be millions of us poor down. 








ion of a “musical ear.” As if that were anything 
to boast about! In my experience musical ears are generally 
unsightly things, red and swollen from too much BEETHOVEN, 
Whether they give out a ringing note when struck I do not 
know, ries § have often longed to find out. But in any 
case it is time that the domination of this paltry sect came 
to an end. 
Men of no voice, | appeal to you to join with me in this 
noble cause. Croakers, unite! To arms, foghorns and 


quaverers! Assert your right, the precious ne t of every 
human soul to sing. Sing, then! Sing as if your heart 
would break. Sing to the shrinking crocus and the wide- 


eyed daffodil. Chant as you shave and carol on the bus. 
Let Moorgate hear your voice and Threadneedle Street 
re-echo to your excruciating strains. The City will be the 
better for it. And if anyone attempts to stop you, remember 
it is your birthright and sing louder yet. A noisy man, as 
has been well said, is always in the right. 

T'00-rool-o-roo, I say. H. F. E. 








Michael and All. 


SHE came but they gave her no greeting— 
Those Madrassis who wanted a son, 
And the family summoned a meeting 
To settle what ought to be done;. 
"Twas thus that old John, Santiago and Paul 
Decided to christen her Michael and All. 





She grew and she found in the growing 
The love which had missed her at birth, 
For her smile set the babies a-crowing 
And gurgling with infinite mirth ; 
And any small creature which knew how to crawl 
Instinctively headed for Michael and All. 


To-day she’s an ayah whose pleasure 
Would seem to be work without end, 
Who knows not the meaning of leisure 
So long as there’s something to mend; 
Her stature (four-eight) is decidedly small, 
But there’s something gigantic in Michael and All. 


The hair at her temples is greying, 
But her spirit of youth is the same, 
And whatever the children are playing 
She’s the life and the soul of that game; 
And not one of the servants can throw up a ball 
With the deadly precision of Michael and All. 


Though poor in a sense, she is rich in 
The lore of a primitive folk, 
And the maids in a Bayswater kitchen 
Sat round her wide-eyed as she spoke 
Of events which would surely have seemed a bit tall 
Had they not been recounted by Michael and All. 


The East is prolific in ayahs— 
Those little brown women in white, 
They teem like the ceaseless papayas, 
Like the insects which swarm in the night, 
But search through the nurseries from Gilgit to Galle 
And you'll not find another like Michael and All. 


J. M.S. 
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My Budget. 





Let us begin in good time the happy 
work of constructing ideal Budgets and 
taxing the other fellow justly. 

I propose to budget for an expendi- 
ture of about 


£725,000,000. 


Unless we decide to have no Navy, 
Army or Air Force this year, in which 
case I shall spend about 


£600 ,000 000. 
I think, on the whole, that I shall 


keep on the Services for another year, 
which takes us back to 


£725,000,000. 


At first sight this seems a large 
figure; but if you realise that the 
National Debt is about 


£7 000,000,000, 


you will perceive that there is no cause 
for alarm. In other words, we are 
only going to spend about 10°, of our 
verdraft—a position which is always 
ised as one of perfect financial 
librium and so forth. 
Now, how do I propose to raise this 
ie ieaes single 

t si item is Income- 

Tax—about 


0 
eq 





I next come to Customs— 


£180,000,000, 
and Excise— 
£100,000,000. 
The largest single item under 


Customs and Excise, I regret to say, 
is Beer—about 


£116,000,000. 


(And when I say Beer, I mean Wine 
and Spirits and everything, including 
the Licence Duty on the “Old Black 
Cow.”) 

The next largest is Tobacco and 
Snuff— 

£67 000,000. 


Observe in passing that Beer (in the 
large sense) and Tobacco together 
contribute 

£183,000,000, 


which is more than 25° of the total. 
Observe also that £183,000,000 repre- 
sents about three shillings-and-six pence 
on the income-tax. So that if we all 
did as we should and gave up beer, 
tobacco and snuff the income-tax 
would have to be about eight shillings. 
Then there are the motor-duties 
(though these do not all go to the 
Exchequer), of which the private citizen 
contributes, I think, about 


£15,000,000, 





and the Entertainments Duty—about 
£9,000,000, 


and Matches—about £3,000,000, of 
which the smoker contributes, I sup- 
pose, about 


£2,000,000. 

Now let us do some adding :- 

£ 
ae Ee 116,000,000 
Tobacco and Snuff 67,000,000 
Motors .. : 15,000,000 
Entertainments .. 9,000,000 
Smokers’ Matches 2,000,000 
£209,000 ,000 


Now, why have I added these par- 
ticular items ? 

Because I am thinking of Miss Poke 
and Mr. Woop. 

Miss Poke and Mr. Woop would say | 
that they were perfect citizens; and so, 
in a way, they are. For they do not 
drink or smoke; they do not believe in 
gadding about in motors; they seldom 
go to the naughty playhouse or the 
still more naughty cinema, and they 
never go to horse-races or dog-races. 
They sit quietly at home, pay ten 
shillings for a wireless-licence, take one 
newspaper (on which there is no tax) 
and borrow books from the library at 
2d. a time. 
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Excellent people, yes, But they do 
not contribute a penny of that 
£209 ,000,000. 

All that is found by you, you self- 
indulgent hound. 

A man, for example, who buys (not 
necessarily for himself) two bottles of 
whisky a week, pays a tax of £44 in 
the year,* which is the same as the 
income-tax paid by a man earning 
£480. 

It is very difficult to find a tax that 
Miss Poke and Mr. Woop do pay— 
beyond the income-tax. For they have 
no Armorial Bearings, no Male Ser- 
vant, no Game or Gun Licence, and no 
Carriages drawn by Horses or Mules. 

I can only think of :— 


£ 
Sugar 10,000,000 
A ca cen ey bi 3,000,000 
Cocoa and Coffee .. 900,000 
Table Waters. . 300,000 


£14,200,000 


Yes, but you pay them too, Self- 
Indulgent Hound; so that the true 
comparison is between 


£14,200,000 
and 
£223 ,000,000. 


In other words, the Self-Indulgent 
Hound who drives about in his car, 
smokes, drinks and goes to public 
entertainments, contributes to the 
revenue about sixteen times as much as 
Miss Poke and Mr, Woop (incomes 
being equal). 

Yet they each have one vote only. 
And our gallant sailors, soldiers and 
airmen will defend Miss Poke and Mr. 
Woop with as much zeal as they devote 
to the Self-Indulgent Hound, though 
their services are entirely paid for by 
the latter. 

There are some solemn thoughts 
here. 

First, in how noble a light doth now 

appear the Self-Indulgent Citizen! I 
shall devote a large chunk of my 
Budget oration to his praise. For, take 
away that £209,000,000 and where are 
we! He pays for the Services nearly 
twice over; or, if you will, he pays 
nearly the whole of the annual debt. 
charges of the nation. 
_ Secondly, how lamentable a figure 
is cut by Miss Poke and Mr. Woop— 
revealed at last as unpatriotic tax- 
dodgers! 

Thirdly, is this arrangement quite 
fair ? 

And, fourthly, is it not a gross breach 
of the constitutional principle of No 
Taxation without Representation ? The 


* The tax being 8/5} a 12/6 bottle, 





“] vHINK IT'S GLORIOUS, DARLING, 
NOTICE THE MUD.” 


HOW 


WHEN ONE'S IN LOVE ONE DOESN'T 








S.-I. H. should have sixteen votes to 
Miss Poke’s one. 

The philosophical basis, the funda- 
mental principle, the sine qua non, 
raison détre, acid test and cardinal 
issue of my Budget will be that some- 
how or other Miss Poke and Mr. Woop 
shall be made to pay more taxes. They 
are getting too much for too little. 

First, then, I sweep away all the 
taxes on Beer, Tobacco, Snuff, Enter- 
tainments, Tea, Coffee, Sugar, ete., and 
start again. There has never been any 
sound reason why a citizen should be 
taxed more for eating and drinking one 
thing than another. I wonder what 
Miss Poke would say if she were taxed 
two shillings on every shilling’s-worth 
of tea she t “Ah! but weg 3 is 
a ‘social evil,’ ” says Miss Poke. Well, 


in that case it is degrading and wrong 
for the State to recognise it and extract 
revenue therefrom. Beer should be 
untaxable, like betting and immorality. 
The whisk y-duty soils the decent money 
in the Exchequer. 

But I do not go so far as Miss Poke, 
and I shall consent to draw some 
loathsome money from beer. For I 
have to find £223,000,000 somehow 
(unless I drop the Services). And I do 
this very simply. I spread the sum 
equitably over all the “extras” of life 
which are easily taxable; and if I do 
not catch Miss Poke somewhere [ shall 
be disappointed, Some of the new 
taxes I suggest may appear at first 
sight undesirable; but they are all 
the logical counterparts of existing 
taxes. 
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Roughly, then :— 
£ 
Beer, ete... .. «+ 25,000,000 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, etc. 25,000,000 
Liquor Licences. . 4,000,000 
Tea, Milk, Cake and 
Sweets Licences. . 4,000,000 
Tobacco and Matches .. 15,000,000 
Lipstick, Powder & Hot- 
Water Bottles . 15,000,000 
Sugar, Cakes, Biscuits 
and Sweets. . . 20,000,000 
“Soft” Drinks. 2,000,000 
Entertainments 5,000,000 
Reet SS ss 5,000,000 
Tennisand Golf .. 5,000,000 
Cricket and Football 5,000,000 
rer FY 
Newspapers .. . 25,000,000 
Ra. 5,000,000 
Committee-Meetings 1,000, 
Betting .. .. .. .. 20,000,000 
Motors .. . 12,000,000 
Bicycles . . 4,000,000 
Prams .. 1,000,000 
£223,000 ,000 


My Budget, you see, is not based 


upon any im 


j pertinent moral distinc- 
tions, between the desirability of this 


or that activity, for it is not the tax- 
gatherer’s business to dictate the way 
in which we shall spend our money. 
My principle is that all who are en- 
abled to enjoy any pleasure under the 
protection of the State should be taxed 
pro rata, whatever pleasures they 
happen to choose—that is, if anyone 
ought to be taxed at all, which is 
doubtful. 

And if you don’t like my way of 
raising the money you can cut out the 
National Debt for all I care. 





A. P. H. 
The Mill of the Birches. 








On the eighteenth of March, which 
was, because of an intervening Sunday, 
a belated St. Patrick’s Day, Mullina- 
beg held its own Arbor celebrations, 
when without undue enthusiasm some 
of its citizens planted a number of 
silver birches in and about the village. 
That the trees chosen for this honour 
should have been birch-trees, instead of 
chestnut or elm or even ash, was, in the 
opinion of many, ridiculous. 

“If Shamus O'Hara doesn’t howld 
his whisht about ould antic things the 
dear knows what he’ll have us at yet,” 


a neighbour of the patriot said, “ for 
he’s terrible choicey.” 

For it was not enough, Mr. O’Hara 
had indicated, to do one’s bit in the re- 
afforestation of Ireland, as decreed b 
the authorities. One must, he said, 
study the ancient Gaelic place-names 
and plant the particular tree for which 
a town had been named. 

The choice of the national holiday 
as a suitable date did not please the 
community in general. “It’s aisy seen 
them fellas doesn’t be wrastlin’ in 
muck every minute an’ hour in the 
day,” Mick Doyle said querulously of 
the promoters of the scheme, “ or they 
wouldn't think to make a pastime out 
of diggin’ holes an’ shtickin’ rootses 
into them when we should be risin 
some sort of a divarshion for ourselves 
be right.” ; 

Mick is a gardener, and the gratuitous 
digging of holes seems to him to be @ 
senseless notion, especially on a holiday. 

But Mullinabeg’s leaders were firm. 
On the eighteenth of March the small 
town’s portion of the great New Forest 
should arise in its midst; and, owing to 
Shamus O’Hara’s investigations, it 
must consist of silver birches rather 
than of some more imposing tree. 
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Mick Doyle poared cold water on 


' the scheme in every garden where 


| he worked. 


‘“Theirselves an’ their 
birches!”” he said. “It was Misther 
O’Hara put them up to that class of a 


ghoehty tree, you may be sure. Didn't 


hear him meself givin’ out ould chat 
about this town havin’ ‘beg’ at the 


end of it? It used to be ‘ beigh,’ ac- 


cordin’ to him, an’ that means ‘birches.’ 
There was a time when no one here 
ever tormented theirselves over the 
names of places; even if we did we’d 
have said that ‘beg’ had the significa- 
tion of ‘small.’ But now ’tis ‘birches,’ 
an’ ’tis them we must plant, no matther 
if they never gev us a bit of shade 
afther. ‘If so be ye don’t plant birch- 
threes around here,’ he says, ‘ay, an’ 
build some kind of a mill as well, the 
people in a couple of hundhred year 
won't know the dickens why the name 
Mullinabeg was put on it, for it manes 
“The Mill of the Birches,” ’ says he. 
But in the regard of that we haven’t 
a good way of knowin’ it ourselves, for 
I never seen the shtump of a silver 
birch in this place since I was born— 
no, nor the walls of a mill ayther. But 
that’s no reason at all, he says, why 
we shouldn’t give it some excuse now 
for bein’ Mullinabeg. ‘Ye should be 
very thankful,’ says he, ‘that it wasn’t 
afther crab-apples we were called, for 
then,’ he says, ‘we’d have some 
frightful label on us like Aghygowly 
—‘The Field of the Apple Threes,” 
an’ mebbe no crabs itself.’ 

“I talked out shtraight to him, but 
you couldn’t bate that man off of them 
ould names. An’ if there’s a few 
letthers gone out of them it doesn’t 
make a posy odds, for he says ‘twas 
corrupted in the march of time. ‘I tell 
you shtraight, Misther O’Hara,’ I says 
to him, ‘plantin’ threes is very arbori- 
ous work for a hollyday,’ let them be 
apples or birches or even them little 
ornamented shrubs.’ The way I[’ll be 


| soon, [’ll be in dhread of a Thursda, 


for I work for him then, an’ there isn’t 
as much as a field in Ireland but he'll 
have some chat about the name of it. 
Look at the way he set the people mad 
beyant in Knockaunadrankady, for 
when they axed him what make of a 
three they should plant wid a name like 
that he said it had nothin’ at all to do 
wid threes. ‘Take it or lave it,’ says he, 
‘that name signifies ‘The Little Hill of 
the Fleas,”’ an’ they wasn’t too well 
plazed at all. So they’re goin’ to put 
In some mountain ash, for that has a 
woeful name too, it seems.” 
# + # + ie 

On the eighteenth of March, there- 
fore, an imposing procession formed 
up at the Tin Hall and marched to the 








bridge. It was headed by the Planta- 
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tion Committee, and the rearguard con- 
sisted of men carrying spades. On its 
way it was joined by Shamus O'Hara 
wearing a saffron kilt and also an expres- 
sion of uncertainty. The planting took 
a long time, and the March wind was 
keen, but not until the last spadeful 
of earth was in place did the President 
of the Plantation Committee make his 
speech. 

“Once more,” he said, ‘““we have a 
right to our name—or we will when 
the mill is built—‘The Mill of the 
Birches.’ Perhaps our learned friend 
Shamus O’Hara would like to say a 
few words?” and Shamus O’Hara did. 

“T’ve been looking up the matter in 
another book,” he said simply, “and 


I’m very much inclined to think that 
Mullinabeg really means ‘The Little 
Hill,’ for hills and mills are a bit mixed 
up in the Gaelic language.” 

That is why it is better not to 
mention a mill in Mullinabeg just now. 
D. M. L. 
Wigs on the Green Again. 


“ The troops are fully equipped for colonial 
warfare, each carrying a toupee.” 


Report from Japan. 


More Leg-Theory. 

“The members of Northallerton Young 
Farmers’ Club had their calves inspected on 
Saturday by members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee.”—Local Paper. 

The nature of the advice given is not 
stated. 
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THE CHARITY PAGEANT. 
THE PATRONESS WHO ARRIVED AT THE WRONG MOMENT. 
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So it has come to pass! 

This tell-tale glass 

Wherein things, once seen darkly, shall quite soon 
Catch the full glare of noon. 

But in this crack-proof mirror of Shalott— 

Great Scott !— 

What secrets will be Barrp to common view! 
Look, sister, look! 

Plain as a picture in a picture-book 

Are things we never knew. 

There’s Junian Huxuey reading P. C. Wren, 
Lord NurFrevp touring in an Austin Ten, 

And, oh, my word! 

Behold the Aunties of the B.B.C., 

No longer merely heard, 

Sipping their tea. 

Say, will the Garzo or Sir Starrorp Cripps 

| Dissolve themselves in dots and squares and strips 
| 





For re-assembly 
On some bright screen at Surbiton or Wembley ? 





Mirabile Televisu. 


And homely household phantoms too may strut 
Across my cosmic screen. 

See, clear as day, 

On some far green ‘ 
(Trembling a little on the cathode ray), : 
Comes Uncle James to putt. 





So much—so very much—I want to know ; 
This thing intrigues me so 

I won’t be thwarted. 

Will all be as it is—or much distorted ? 

Will Mr. HiiarrE Be..oc look more pale 
Viewed from a Look-In Set at Maida Vale ‘ 
Or will the Aca Kuan 

Seem a still larger man, 

And HItTLer 

A trifle littler ? 

And will the weather-prophet cease to say, 
“Fogs will blot out the British Isles to-day’ ! 
I surmise it 

Will be much simpler just to televise it. 
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Mirabile Televisu. 


So it has come to pass! 

This tell-tale glass 

Wherein things, once seen darkly, shall quite soon 
Catch the full glare of noon. 

But in this crack-proof mirror of Shalott— 
Great Scott !— 

What secrets will be Barrp to common view! 
Look, sister, look! 

Plain as a picture in a picture-book 

Are things we never knew. 

There’s Junian Hvux.ey reading P. C. Wren, 
Lord NuFFie.p touring in an Austin Ten, 
And, oh, my word! 

Behold the Aunties of the B.B.C., 

No longer merely heard, 

Sipping their tea. 

Say, will the Garzo or Sir Starrorp Crirrs 


Dissolve themselves in dots and squares and strips 


For re-assembly 
On some bright screen at Surbiton or Wembley 


And homely household phantoms too may strut 
Across my cosmic screen. 

See, clear as day, 

On some far green 

(Trembling a little on the cathode ray), 

Comes Uncle James to putt. 


So much—so very much—I want to know; 
This thing intrigues me so 

I won’t be thwarted. 

Will all be as it is—or much distorted ? 

Will Mr. Hiiarre Bexxoc look more pale 
Viewed from a Look-In Set at Maida Vale! 
Or will the Aca Kuan 

Seem a still larger man, 

And HIrLer 

A trifle littler ? 

And will the weather-prophet cease to say, 
“Fogs will blot out the British Isles to-day” ! 
I surmise it 

Will be much simpler just to televise it. 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 

Monday, March 11th.—Commons: De- 
bate on Defence. 

Tuesday, March 12th.—Lords: City of 
London (St. Paul’s Cathedral Preser- 
vation) Bill read a second time. 

Commons: India Bill considered in 
Committee. 


Wednesday, March 13th.—Lords : Debate 
on Defence. 

Commons: India Bill considered in 
Committee. 


Monday, March 1ith.—It would be a 
lie to say that Question-time to-day was 
three-quarters of an hour of delirious 
gaiety, but equally untrue to mirror it 
as the succession of statistical solem- 
nities which it sometimes is. For, after 
all, did not Sir ALFRED Knox add to Sir 
Wiiu1am Davison’s wrathful descrip- 
tion of the Bolshevik theft of plate and 
furniture from the British Embassy in 
Petrograd in 1918 the pleasing informa- 
tion that the little brothers of the 
Soviet possessed themselves at the same 
time of our Military Attaché’s trou- 
sers? Did not Mr. Tuomas, in discuss- 
ing Mr. pe VALERa’s attitude to our 
blood-stock centrein the I.F.S., gravely 
assure the House that horses were very 
difficult to deal with? And did not 
Admiral TayLor suggest to the Home 
SECRETARY, with every appearance of 
meaning it, that Mr. Erstrern’s latest 
statue wasa fit matter for police action ¢ 
They did. 

The Defence debate 
which followed was on 
a very high level, Mr. 
BaLpwrin and Sir AusTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN carrying 
off the honours. It was 
opened by Mr. ATTLEER, 
who asserted that the 
Government’s White 
Paper amounted to a re- 
pudiation of the League 
and that it had put us 
back in a pre-War atmo- 
sphere of alliances and 
armament-races. After 
him came Mr. BALDWIN, 
no penitent for the Gov- 
ernment’s policy but in- 
sisting that it was time 
that democracy was told 
the truth, which was that 
while three great Powers 
were outside the League 
the collective system re- 
mained incomplete ; that 
this country had done her 
level best by delaying Service replace- 
ment to other nations to do the 
same, but that, our effort having failed, 
it was now essential for general securit 

t ourweaknesses should be remedied. 





The Government had been frank in 
a constructive and friendly spirit, he 
said, and he saw no reason why the im- 
pending negotiations should not lead 





Redskin “ White Feather” (looking east- 
ward out of his wigwam). “An, uw onty I 
HAD BEEN CHIEF WE'D HAVE GONE ON THE 
WARPATH WITH A VENGEANCE!” 


Str Starrorp Cripps. 
to a new era in Europe, even though 


Labour pamphleteers did their best to 
impair our relations with Nazi Ger- 





THE RIVAL ROARERS. 


“So have I heard on Afric’s burning shore 
Another lion give a grievous roar 
And the first lion thought the last a bore.” 
Bombastes Furioso. 
Mr. Amery aNnD Mr, CHURCHILL. 


many. Finally he asked the House to 
remember that noactual increases in the 
Army or Navy were involved, and only 
an increase in the Air which would make 
us equal to the nearest striking force. 


The House was obviously impressed 
by so much formidable commonsense, 
but it was left fairly cold by Sir Hmr- 
BERT SAMUEL'S ungenerous attempts to 

int the Government as war-mongers. 

ir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN condemned 
him for not contributing a single con- 
structive idea and went on to argue 
persuasively that whereas the Leaguo 
enormously reduced the chances of the 
kind of war which began in some 
international accident, the wars which 
sprang from malice aforethought could 
only be checked by a powerful collec- | 
tive system which would make aggres- 
sion hopeless from the start. Mr. 
AMERY also attacked Sir Hersert 
Samus, whose speech, he said, dripped 
with unctuous rectitude, but he seemed 
to have less faith in a collective sys- 
tem than in national armaments. Sir 
Srarrorp Cripps referred to what The 
Economist had called the “Black 
Paper,” insisted that it marked the 
final abandonment by the Cabinet of 
the idea of collective security as an 
effective instrument of national se- 
curity, and surprised the House by 
admitting that a Labour Government 
would, in the last resort, have gone to 
war to stop the Sino-Japanese dispute. 
Sir Jonny Srmon then forcefully re- 
stated the Government’s case. 


Deeds of Herring-do. 


Tuesday, March 12th.—Their Lord- 
ships are still more or less unemployed, 
but to-day they met for 
ten minutes and did a 
little business. The Her- 
ring Bill was launched, 
and, once it was known 
that the L.C.C. disliked 
certain clauses in the 
Bill for Preserving St. 
Paul’s, it was quickly 
given a Seeond Reading. 

The Commons enjoyed 
themselves very much 
over the Duchess of 
ATHOLL’s inquiry as to 
what steps Sir GoDFREY 
CoLLiIns was taking to 
reduce bracken. The 
Member for Paddington 
North was unfortunately 
not in his accustomed seat 
next to Mr. CHuRCHILL, 
but it is pretty certain 
that no reduction has 
taken place beyond the 

ing variations of a 


ir-cut. 

The Indian Bill is not 
progressing too quickly, and the Chair- 
man, Sir Dennis HERBERT, issued a 


warning this afternoon that Members 
must keep their foot on the accelerator. 
Clause 18, which sets up a Federal 
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The Grand Screem of Tartary (to his Master of the Jape who has just told one of his latest stories). “Ha! HA! VERY FUNNY! 


Bor wuat z a Bewtisna Beacon?” 


GEOCAA' 











| Legislature, evoked little practical dis- 
cussion but a lot of political by-play. 

| Mr. CHURCHILL was quite certain that 
the proposed legislature would be the 
worst on which any sun had yet set; 
Sir Samvent Hoare replied that the 
House was getting used to Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL’s practice of taking a brick from 
any heap to hurl at the Bill; Colonel 
WeEpcwoop thought that the Federa- 
tion would be the negation of demo- 
cracy, and painted a nice word-picture 
of members of the Assembly arriving 
on their er Bag ee (which our M.P.’s 
never do); the Duchess of ATHOLL was 
hurt at the Sgeorerary or Srare’s 
attack on such a sincere and childlike 
as the Member for Epping; Mr. 
AMERY said it was time Mr. CouRcHILL 
said something constructive to justify 
the length of his speeches; and Mr. 
CHURCHILL assured everyone that when 
he might be in of boring the 
House he would be to turn to Mr. 

Amery for expert assistance. 
If Madame Mowressori has not 
already studied the House of Com- 
mons she would find it often a fascina- 
ing field of infant behaviour. 

ednesday, March 13th.—In the dis- 
cussion in the Upper House on Defence 





Lord Ponsonsy repeated the gross 
misstatement made by his Party in the 
Commons, that the White Paper was 
a repudiation of the League of Nations. 
The debate, which Lord HarsHam 





OUR BACK-BENCH WHO'S WHO. 
Sir Ian Macrnerson 
Is a breezy Person, 
Being, in fact, the Chief Gael 
Within the Metropolitan pale. 


wound up witha reasoned and moderate |. 
appeal that the Government's policy | — 
should not be distorted for Party pur- | 
poses, was chiefly remarkable for Lord 
Reaprne’s speech, in which he ad- | 
mitted misgivings as to the time of 
issue of the White Paper, but found | 
himself in complete disagreement with | 
Lord Ponsonsy (and incidentally with | 
his brother-Liberals in the Commons) | — 
in the matter of the Government's} — 
record as a member of the League and | — 
its justification for tightening up the | 
Services; and for that of the PamwaTE,| | 
who pointed out that much of the; — 
Opposition to the White Paper resulted | 
from misapprehension. . 
When the Commons went into Com- 
mittee on India the debate was at its. 
most interesting on Colonel WEDG- 
woop’s Amendment to omit 
North-West Provinces from the Fed- 
eration. Sir SamueL Hoare insiste 
that this would be the greatest mistake. 
because the troubles on the N.W. 
frontier, he said, had not their origin, 
as many people believed, in 
munism, but in the fact that 
Pathans, a vigorous race, were 
suffering from an inferiority comp 
which Federation would help torema 
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Musical Diplomacy. 


Att lovers of Peace and harmony 
will have read with profound satisfac- 
tion the announcement in a leading 
Sunday paper that “the despatch of 

ignor Viola, the new Italian Minister 
in Belgrade, coincides with a greatly 
improved relationship between the two 
shores of the Adriatic.” The choice of 
Signor VioLa ought not to be lightly 

over, but should rather serve as 
an example to those who control our 
foreign policy, for England possesses 
in Mr. Lionet TERTIs one who rightly 
describes himself in Who’s Who as 
“Propagandist for the Viola as a solo 
instrument,” and is undoubtedly one 
of the very greatest living performers 
on that instrument; and his employ- 
ment as an assistant to Sir Joun Smmon 
and Mr. ANTHONY EpEN would un- 
doubtedly assist in keeping their nego- 
tiations on an even tenor. 

There would be nothing new or 
revolutionary about such a method, 
for it dates back to the time when 
Davip in his early days was sent 
for to charm away the melancholy of 


King Sav with his harp. But the 
first musical ambassador, though his 
mission was undertaken in his own 
domestic interest, was Orpheus; and, 
though human curiosity ended in 
disaster, the episode of his visit to the 
infernal regions was never forgotten 
and inspired composers so widely 
divergent in their methods as Guuck 
and OFFENBACH to choose it as a theme 
for opera. 

Of more importance in this context 
is the fact that at an earlier stage of 
his career Orpheus sailed with Jason 
on the quest of the Golden Fleece, as 
bandmaster of the Argo. By his ser- 
vices alone the Argonauts were enabled 
to escape from the Sirens unscathed. 
Unfortunately in later life he declined 
the advances of the emancipated 
women of Thrace, who tore him to 
pieces. He could tame wild beasts and 
mountains, but not wild women. 

Still, his record as a musical pacifi- 
cator and the aid he rendered Jason in 
facilitating the export of bullion from 
Colchis are of happy augury for the 
strengthening of theCorps Diplomatique 
by trained musicians. Hitherto pro- 
ficiency in this art has not been re- 





quired of candidates for the F O., and 
no time should be lost in ineluding it 
among the compulsory subjects. Care 
should obviously be taken not to en- 
courage modern music of an inflam- 
matory character, or performances on 
brass instruments such as the tuba or 
the trombone. The modern Siren should 
be absolutely ruled out and preference 
given to instruments and forms of 
music likely to make a special appeal to 
the countries approached in this way, 
é.g., the balalaika for Russia, the Horn 
for Tierra del Fuego, and yodelling for 
emissaries to Switzerland or the Tirol. 

Lastly, at a time when some forty 
per cent. of professional musicians in 
this country are unemployed, it would 
be at once charitable as well as politic 
to find occupation for them in a calling 
in which they would be likely to prove 
of service to their own country and the 
cause of humanity. The fact that Sir 
JoHn Stumon describes his recreations as 
golf, skating and chess, but makes no 
mention of the heavenly maid, indicates 
a serious lacuna in his equipment and 


lays him open to the charge brought | 
by SHAKESPEARE against the man who | 


hath not music in hissoul. C.L.G. 
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At the Play. 


“Srrtmno on A Fence’ 
(WESTMINSTER). 

I was never very intimate with 
mathematics, but a kind of platonic 
affection for the science leads me to 
think of it at all sorts of impossible 
times and in the most unlikely places. 
What, for instance, is the minimum 
number of exits and entrances that the 
Muses of y or Comedy ~ 
endure and what the maximum / 
sit counting the inrushes and out- 
dashes of those extravagant little 
farces which permit as many as five 
doors in constant operation to the 
sitting-room of a single flat, so that at 
one moment or another the unseen 
chambers are teeming with mis- 
tresses, aunts, lovers, uncles, 
butlers, bailiffs, bookmakers and 
unexpected visitors from over- 
seas waiting for the signal to 
haste forth in. What archi- 
tecture ! hat excitement! 
How healthy the current of air! 
It is possible, I suppose (but I 
cannot now remember), that in 
some of those meditative and 
conversational works of Mr. 
Suaw there is a play which 
provides (if only to flout Suake- 
SPEARE) no means of arrival or 
departure for anyone at all 
except the audience, and if there 
is not such a play he should 
write it immediately. The char- 
acters are imprisoned in a rocky 
fastness. There is no way out. 
There is no way in. Three hours 
—— omen, nee ore 

m. On the other , there 
must surely be a restaurant-play (I am 
almost certain that I have seen it) 
which pivots, so to _. on a revolv- 
ing door in a state of continuous revo- 
lution from curtain-rise to curtain-fall. 

Mr. ANTHONY ARMSTRONG, as if to 

y this accepted dogma of rapid 
un, has boldly nicknamed his Sitting 
on a Fence a “three-door farce,” and, 
since he sets the scene in an office, it 
need not surprise us that the three 
doors are aligned along a single wall 
nor that the door marked Privare is 
the one invariably used by enterin 
visitors. Bill Wilmot (poor fellow) sm 
Joan Blythe cannot be blessed in mar- 


earned a hundred pounds in a month. 

‘General Agency,” 
which will do anything on commission 
for anybody. 

That the late owner of the office was 
ver of stolen goods named 
, whose name is still written on 
door, is a circumstance that lends 





H 





Joan Blythe 
Bill Wilmot 


an agreeable variety to the personne! 
of the callers, though the least expected 

rhaps is the rich American who 
wishes to determine by =. experi- 
ment the difference (if any) between 
English ale and English beer. Aided 
by Bill (who also sells him a valuable 
miniature left by one of the crooks), 
he sets out on a tour of the public- 
houses of London in order to settle 
the problem. His research - work is 
admirably scientific. And so is that 
of Bill, They seem to have left no 
glass unturned. And the perpetual 
incursions of a very big plain-clothes 
detective, the eruptions of an office- 
boy who is always changing his ties, 
the embarrassments of Joan, who is the 
office typist, and much confusion (on 
Bill's part) between his telephone 





AN OFFICE TANGLE. 
. Miss Wixtrrep Saorren, 
Mr. Hue WaKkerie.p. 


and his dictaphone, still further compli- 
cate the affairs of the unhappy agency. 
There is plenty of entertainment in 
this piece, but it never (alas!) attains 
the emotional excitement of absurdity 
which transports, uplifts, and at the 
best transfers the physical ailment of 
laughter from the head to the dia- 
phragm. Sober or drunk, held up by 
a gangster or struggling like Laécoon 
in the toils of his office-apparatus, 
Mr. HvucH WAKEFIELD was amusin 
as Bill, but there was not enoug 
gece nor any true culmination in 
is bewilderments. Mr. Morron 
SELTEN was a valuable and attractively 
easy-going uncle, Miss WiINIFRED 
SHOTTER a pretty picture of comic 
dismay ; but not much opportunity was 
given to the rest of the cast, unless we 
count Mr, Doveias Emery’s effective 
Appearances and disappearances in the 
» of Clarence the office-boy. But 
they were very hard to count precisely, 





Evor. 





“ RiNGMASTER” (SHAFTESBURY), 


In so far as the first of the many first | _ 


duties of the playwright is to 


reliminary explanations as brief and a 


interesting as possible and to see that 
each of his characters enters com ” 
alive, Mr. Kerra Wrnrer has su 
very well. 


asking ourselves the samesearchi 


He understands the busi. | 
ness of the theatre and his first Act is | 
distinctly good. It inspires us to begin | 
inti. | 
mate questions about the inhabitant é 








of this guest-house in Devonshire whieh | 


would naturally occur to us in the} 


lounge of ae hotel in which we were 
staying; we feel contented and i 

ing, and this is all to Mr. Wrnrer’s 
credit, but we also feel that he will see 
to it that our questions are answered 
before the end of the play. That 
is just where we are wrong, and 
just where I think Mr. Wivrmr 
fails. 

The whole action of the play 
takes place in the drawing-room 
of the guest-house, an apartment 
so solidly and respectably fur. 
nished that nobody dropping in 
for tea would suspect it of 
an amorous high-tension a 
of the most dangerous ki 
Yet outside lurk gardens ripe 
for love-making and cliffs 
for suicide—and indeed, if 
Hammonds’ venture appeared at 
all in the A.A. book, it could 
only be starred with two bleeds 
ing hearts (H. and C.). 

Peter and Ann Hammond ran 
the place, apparently without: 
servants, but, thanks to Amn, 
fairly efficiently. Peter is a 
handsome young actor who has 
been crippled in a taxi-smash and who 


exudes a cynical personality in whieh | 


he himself has the most faith. He 


rushes about in a wheeled chair and} 
ruthlessly investigates the love-life of | 
his guests—material which never runs} 
short. Ann is an attractive girl whois] 


beginning to find Peter impossible and 
is also beginning to fall in love with @ 


dumb but decent Naval officer who is 


of the party. There you have one of 
the me ag th 
com 


e battery; the other is} 
of the Naval officer's goode} 
looking young cad of a brother, amy” 
older lady whose lover he has been it} — 


os. 





exchange for cheques, and the lady] — 


pretty daughter, with whom he con: | 


templates running away. A rum lot 
to be gathered in the healthy winds 
Devon, but no rummer than the lot 


one reads about in the Sunday papers] 
and rather wittier. Se 

For the first two Acts 1 found them} 
plausible enough, even when Peter, mM) | 


a sudden burst of idealism, entreats 





metic | 
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sailor to run off with his wife and make 
her happy ; for Peter has already shown 
himself a person of some character by 
slating the boy for accepting money 
from his mistress, tearing up the cheque 
and lending him a little to go on with. 
Some character, I say; at any rate not 
the phenomenal cad which he becomes 
in the Third Act, when, having dis- 
covered all about everybody, he pours 
out his information in an acid flood to 
the em company. This is an 
astonishing scene, marvellously well 
acted but to me unreal and melo- 
dramatic. What on earth are we 
intended to think about Peter? If he 
is really the brute his wife says he is— 
and she should know—why 

are we twice shown him in 

rather a fine light? Is the 

bitterness of the se sup- 


to finally into 
ert yee Mee Peter's 
character is really the play, 
and, though itis interesting, 
it is left in a muddle, 

It is not Mr. Laurence 
Outvier's fault that he is 
not clearer ; within the limits 
of the part this actor is 
triumphant and gives a very 
fine performance, The other 
characters are well cast and 
admirably acted. A slight 
first-night stiffness in the 
scones between Miss Doro- 
tny Hyson and Mr. Nias. 
Patrick will doubtless dis- 
appear. Eric. 


“Grory Be" (Praenrx). 


Mr. Arno.p Ripiey may 
not—and indeed plainly does 
not—like preachers, but he 
is in moralising mood him. 
self in this new play of his 
at the Phoenix, called Glory 
Be. The theme is as old as Revival- 
ism, but it is brought up to date by 
the introduction in leading réles of 
professional footballers. Contrast, 
says Mr. Rupiey, these healthy 
and manly young fellows, whose 
calling makes them keep fit and avoid 
any excess in drinking, smoking or 
the pleasures castigated by revivalist 
preachers with the undisciplined and 
self-deceived emotionalism of that 
canting reprobate, Llewellyn Evans. 

What points Mr, Rrpiey considers 
can fairly be made for revivalist meet- 
ings he has made in a gentlemanly and 
reasonable way by the Rev. James 
Garland, who does not need the pro- 
of Englan tion that he a 

ingland clergyman. This , 
who still keeps up his cricket, is Fall of 
ineffective fairmindedness, He has to 
to be a thorough sahib to hold his own 


Peter Hammond 
Hilda Leater 
Peggy Leater . 


= Josh Blain se Barrie Livesey 
who is an extremely presentable speci- 
men of the professional footballer, v 
careful and correct in his speech. It 
true that he gets loquaciously drunk 
at “The Bull” at Radstock, but we 
only know that from hearsay. We see 
him endure extraordi provocations, 
He returns from kicking the goal that 
wins the Cup—rurx Cur!—for the 
Wanderers, but so far from being wel- 
comed he has to see an interlopi 
Welsh revivalist stealing his affian 
love. What is more, the Welshman 


knocks him down. It is not surprisi 
if he seeks to expose his succeasfu 
rival, who has betrayed girls before. 


“REDROOF ” GUEST-HOUSE CIRCUS. 
Trex Trueyvcetine py THe Rinomasrer. 


The play is well-constructed in the 
great essentials of suspense and climax, 
although the climax is weakened by 
shuffling out of showing us the great 
meeting at which there is to be the 
great exposure. We only see the ante- 
room, and ante-rooms, when the plat- 
form people are chafing to begin, are 
not places where sudden revelations are 
likely to get much of a hearing. But 
there is no reason for being surprised if 
the footballers—for Josh has a stalwart 
and reliable Welsh pal (Mr. ALLAN 
Ros#)—are no match for the stra 
wild preacher. Mr. lon Swinisy looks 
and acts the main part with a fine 
judgment. Sometimes he seemed a 
little short of the requisite fluency, 
but most of the time he poured out 
Scriptural rhetoric. Mr. Rupuey and 
not Mr. Swintey must carry the re- 


sponsibility if at times this revivalist 


Mr. Laurence Oxivier, 
Miss Catuieen Nesarrr. 
Miss Dorotuy Hyson, 


seems to see too clearly into his own 
mixed and largely base motives, 

Evans triumphs, for he has all the 
ye Age & great way with women. 

ellie Peters, who was to have been 
trumps for Josh, is no fool. Miss Epona 
Davres was deservedly acclaimed for 
her portrayal of this girl in the most 
amusing passage of the play—her first 
interview with Josh, who wants her 
intimate pos But she succumbs to 
the spell again, and the of Josh's 
heart, though reclaimed, is not a pear! 
of great price, and we are left quite 
uncertain about her stability. 

The subject of the play is no great 
matter, but it was made well worth 

following through. D. W. 


Birds Ashore and 
Birds Aforeshore. 


The Teuchats and the Spring 
Angler. 


{The Lapwing, in Eastern 
Scotland, ia called Teuchat, The 
usual March sanow- storm, endi 
winter when the birds are nesting, 
is called The Touchat's Storm. } 
Tar Teuchats eried at 

Candiemas, 
And still I hear them 
where 
A gowan’s newly in the 


grass, 
A storm is in the air. 
“The Teuchat’s Storm,” the 
Teuchats ery, 
But when the storm is 
done 
en the rivers fall in ply, 
t gars the salmon run. 


As | came east 0’ Banchory 
Town 
The melting drift was deep, 
But every Teuchat wore his crown 
And cried, ‘“Peeaweep, Peesweep.” 
ge» Pe p,” the Teuchats 
c 


And tumbled like Tam Fool; 
And March, I kent, was come to 
bide 
And fill the Kelpie’s Pool.* 


From all the airts that do belong 
I heard the Teuchat’s note; 
“Peesweep,” 1 heard the Teuchat’s 


Pry the owercome o't: 
Gie me a tassel on the larch, 
A patch upon the ben, 
Gie me the year’s twal’ months in 
March, 
A salmon now and then. 
P..B. C, 


* A cast on the Dee below Banchory, 
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The Old and the New. 


We all know that times have 
changed. There is the usual divergence 
of opinion as to whether they are much, 
much better than they used to be, or 
much, much worse. taxpayers— 
of whom I am one, and you, most 
probably, another—hold to the much, 
much worse school of thought, and 
nothing, except a radical change of 
heart on the part of the CHANCELLOR OF 
THE Excneqvuer, will turn them from it. 

But never mind that now. It is a 
subject upon which one’s pen is apt to 
run away with one. What one really 
had it in mind to write about was some- 
thing quite different. 

You know those family letters that 
your great-aunt has so often shown 
you, dating back to a year when your 
great-aunt herself—incredible though 
it may seem—was neither born nor 
thought of? This kind of thing:— 





“Dear anp Honourgep Husspand,— 


Since you left our quiet countryside 


| for the great city I have, with our two 


good wenches Martha and Eliza the 
Squint, spiced, preserved and bottled 
some seventy pounds of apricocks from 
our excellent old tree; also we did 
salt, dry and pickle our most ancient 
sow against harvestdinnersand the like. 

To-morrow I have enjoined all to be 
up and about at five of the clock or 
something earlier, that there may 
take place a mighty sorting-out of 
napery and the like.” 


Probably there is a good deal more: 
how they all helped to sweep the great 
chimney and dry the sweet es om - 
on, naturally, two separate and distinct 
occasions. But one cannot go on quot- 
ing for ever. The point is this: Times, 
as one said at the beginning, have 
changed. They will change again. 
Nothing can last for ever—neither the 
bottled apricocks, the pickled sow, nor 
even one’s great-aunt. Will our 
activities look as well, described by 
ourselves in our correspondence, as did 
those of the old-time napery-sorters, 
chimney - sweepers and driers of 
lavender !— 


“Dear Brii,—Since you left I’ve 
been up to the eyes in jam. Cook and 
the slut too utterly useless. I shall put 
them on to sorting the laundry to- 
morrow and get breakfast for myself. 
Cook says the kitchen chimney wants 
doing again, but I don’t believe a word 
of it; and anyway I’ve no money to 
pay the sweep.” 

ou see the difference ¢ 





Yes, I thought you would. 


NY 


It would, however, be quite un- 
constructive just to see the difference 
and leave it at that. Something must 
be done. The New (Us) must somehow 
be brought into line with the Old 
(Eliza the Squint and Co.). So here is 
a little record, in which old and new 
are attractively mingled. The old is 
taken from a perfectly well-known 
classic, called Black Beauty (story about 
a horse), and the new—— But read 
on:— 

BROWN BESS. 

The first place that I can well re- 
member was a large pleasant garage 
where we cars used to wait to be 
bought. There were many of us, but I 
can only tell about myself and a very 
old Moonbeam. The Moonbeam had 
been a very fine car in her day, and she 
often gave me good advice. 

“Never,” she would say, “run into 
a brick wall if you can help it. You will 
always find that it hurts you more than 
it does the wall. Do not charge a lorry 
or a traction-engine, for the same 
reason,” 

I always remembered these words 
when I went into the world, which I 
soon did, being a two-seater. My first 
owner, I am sorry to say, was not a 
good driver and was often in trouble 
with the police. She was quite a 
young girl, and did not clearly dis- 
tinguish between the foot-brake and 
the accelerator. It is a great trial to us 
cars to be driven in this manner and 
compelled to leap forward on occasions 
when we well know that we ought to be 
standing stock-still. After a time, my 
owner's father became tired of paying 
his daughter's fines, and I was sold. 

This time I became the property of 
a retired Admiral, and I sometimes had 
to listen to language that no decent car 
can hear unmoved. I have always 
thought that the trouble which soon 
developed in my self-starter was due 
to this experience. 

I changed hands several times after 
that, always at a lower and lower 
figure, until one day I found myself in 
a very small provincial garage, from 
whence I could be hired with my driver, 
& young man of about seventeen with a 
long piece of hair over one eye, who 
wore a pull-over and said “ Right-O.” 

I did my best for him, as I have 
always tried to do for all my drivers, 
but my carburettor sank lower and 
lower as I realised how worn my tyres 
were, how badly I needed a new coat of 
paint, and how precarious was the 
state of my steering-rod. I hope that 
my young readers will never use a car 
as that young man used me! 

However, all things come to an end 
if one is patient and does one’s duty, 


and the small provincial garage came 


to an end owing to the i 
utter inability to pay his wer. 


The garage was sold, and I wag| 


thrown in, together with the 


an o 
chamois-leather, 


The young man who drove me went. 5 
off on a motor-bicycle that he had | 


bought upon the instalment-system, | 
do not know what happened to him, 


I one day, however, recognised a piece | 
of the motor-bicycle, which was em. | 
bedded in some mud at the bottom of | 


a river. 


My present owners—for I was soon | 


sold, in spite of my shabby looks—are 
very nice ple, living in a 


bangalow with a large garage. I have | 


been painted a lively green, I have 
new tyres, all my weaknesses have been 
attended to, and I really believe that 
Sir Matcoum Camppett himself would 
be proud to own me. 

Moreover, dear old Moonbeam be. 
longs to some neighbours of ours, and 
we sometimes meet and talk over old 
times. The pleasant honk-honk of the 
motor-horns steals through the summer 
evening and mingles with our reminis- 
cences, and we dream away happily in 
our picturesque garages amid the sweet 
familiar scents of oil, grease and petrol. 


And there you are. Worded in this 
way, the New is much less aggressive, 
while at the same time the Old becomes 
less archaic. 


So admirable does the formula | 


appear to us that we shall quite likely 
produce some more examples of it later 
on.* Mrs. Markham perhaps, es 

Mary through the wonders of B 
casting House. i. M.D, 








Delicate Situation in the Antipodes, 
“Australia’s solvency demands it. A stand 
must be taken on eggs.” 
Australian Leading Article, 





“Toormna Accipent Last Niext.” 
Newspaper Heading. 


Of course, if people will neglect the : 


Silence Zones | 





“In 1910 (or 11) the dairymen formed & 


union and tried to embrace domesties in | 


their ‘ fold.’ "-—Letter in Yorks Paper. 


And very properly, we tm had their | 


ears boxed for their trouble. 


“Wanted, capable Cook-General for andl ; 


side, summer months. Bath in winter, 


pump. which was quite out of i 
watering-can and two pieces of | 





linews and good references essential,” Ade | 


Cleanliness looks like being rather 
problem. 





* This depends partly on the Editor, 
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“Green Ways for London.” 
(A Dream.) 


On, if the wise heads who are set 
To govern in this town 
Would make green ways that nearly met 
The parks we love-—of just renown— 
A pleasant place were London! 





If rustic lanes could wander through 
Our very urban heart, 

And singing birds chant all anew 
Their joy to slum and sordid part 

Far pleasanter were London! 


What matter if some houses fell 
To coax the country back ? 
A little larger sky were well, 
For then—more blue with less of 
black— 
A pleasant place were London! 


These rambling rural _— should be 


Outlined with woodland flowers ; 
Kind seats would often ring a tree 

Where people felt—in leisure hours 
“ How pleasant is our London! ” 


The dust and din of thoroughfares 
They almost might ignore, 
Could they—alone, in groups or pairs- 
Find glades that helped to make 
once more 
A pleasant place of London! 





And if, at intervals, by luck, 
One glimpsed a little stream 
> Which such new ways, perchance, had 
struck— 
A dream—a very pleasant dream— 
Would have come true in London! 























Perse pagent capone 
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S77 as 4, 


Maw, 


Mother. 


Unposted Letters, 


To My Doctor, 

Duan Dn, Panen,—1T have just re 
ceived an intimation from my insurance 
company that, as a result of your 
report on my health, they are prepared 
to issue my new policy at normal rates 
Whilst naturally pleased at this result 
I cannot help feeling that you are tak 
ing some risk with your professional 
reputation in passing me as Al, and 
I should hate to feel, if Anything 
Happened, that it might react on you 

to be perfectly frank, I have won- 
dered for some time if we were not 
living in a fool's paradise about my 
condition. We must, I think, share the 
blame, You for the somewhat casual 
way in which you have been accustomed 
to examine me; I for concealing from 
you symptoms which might have been 
a warning. Without wishing in any 
way to shift the responsibility, how. 
ever, or to accuse you of being unsym. 
pathetic, 1 must say in self-defence 
that the carelessness, not to say levity, 
with which you have sometimes treated 
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my symptome in the past, has had a 
good deal to do with my attitude, Ever 
since the Occoaalon when you insisted 
that my symptoms of Heart Disease, 
which at that time were very marked, 
were simply due to indigestion, | must 
confess that my confidence in you has 
waned, Forgive me, Dr. Panel, but 
it is difficult to place one's complete 
trust in a physician who prescribes 
bicarbonate of soda for a condition 
which precisely corresponds in every 
detail with the symptoms of acute 
valvular lesion 

There was also the matter of my 
lungs. On the last occasion IL visited 
you, your tappings of my chest were 
perfunctory in the extreme, Yet on 
returning home I was able, in tapping 
myself, to produce a most peculiar 
note from my lower riba, Surely a man 
whose left floating rib produces a loud 
F sharp (concert pitch) is in no con 
dition to be neglected? It was only by 
getting away from work and hurrying 
to the South of France for a few months 
that | was able to arrest a mischief 
which you apparently never even sua- 
pected, Had the matter been left in 
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your hands, my chest by this time 
would probably have made a noise like 
a badly-tuned xylophone, 

These things, | feel, are your recpom 
sibility. You have listened to my heart 

you have carelessly tapped my chest, 
and in each instance you cos enti 
failed to mark the onset of ciseaae, 
But with regard to my internal trouble 
I must take the blame myself. Frankly, 
I have concealed the matter from you, 
and it is now probably too late to 
Anything. Had it not been for this 
insurance business and my fears 
your future I should never have men 
tioned it; but the facts are these: For 
some time I have suffered a good deal 
of pain after eating—pain whieh, 
though I say it, has been cheerfully 
borne and which even now in suapee 
by no one, I am not of a hypochom: 
driac disposition, and for some time 
went about as usual, sucking # 
mints and carrying on my usual 
ness and hoping against hope. that it 
was nothing worse than gastric uleent 
or acute dyspepsia, My rapid fue 
tuations in weight, however, W 
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little room for doubt, I have now 
weighed myself on six weighing: 
) machines, The firat trial yielded no 
| Very pouitive resulta, as I apparently 
inserted my penny too soon and was 
handed « card making the absurd 
assertion that I weighed nineteen 
stone, four pounds, But my fortune, 
on the back, definitely bade me beware 
of indifferent health, 

At my second attempt, in Bull. 
worth's, however, I found that I 
Weighed twolve stone, six pounds 
about my normal weight. Yet an hour 
later, at a Bakerloo station, I had gone 
up to twelve stone ten; and the very 
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same evening, without my overeoat, 
I waa only twelve stone at King's 


Crows, I need hardly tell you, aa a 
physician, that fluctuations of this 
extraordinary kind cannot suggest any 
thing but a very grave condition 
That, then, Dr. Panel, ia the condi 
tion of the man on whose health you 
are prepared to stake your professional 
reputation, I must confess that | am 
puzzled by your attitude and inclined 
to put it down to incompetence and 
carcloawness, But there ia another 
wasible explanation--that you have 
Lnewe for some time the hopelessness 
of my case and are making a noble 





Whew ror 'he Ur TO WHAT taser Rh UP TO, THAN It's UP TO roo,” 


effort to apare my feelings even at the | 
risk of your livelihood, If that ia the | 
position, please do not make such a | 
sacrifice for me, As you muat see, Lam | 
already resigned to my fate and further | 
dissembling ia useless and contrary to | 
my desire, I would rather Be Told, 

I shall call on you at my ueual hour 
next week, and then, ploase, be entirely 
frank, 1am a philosopher and can bear 
with a amile and a shrag of the shoul- 
ders the worst that you ean tell me, 
But deliberate misrepresentation to 
an unsuspecting Insurance company 
worries mo, 


Yours faithfully, M. 8. 
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“YouR LOUD-SPRAKER 's A BIT LOUD, Jones. SUPPOSE YOU USED KAR-PHONES AND LET ME PAY FOR THEM.” 
“No, 1 COULDN'T LeT YOU DO THAT. SUPPOSE YOU USED COTTON-WOOL AND LET ME PAY For THAT.” 
' = ot aN Se A a - a rrr a =a Li 
f : day the wit was all on the other side, with Grutray and 
; Our Booking Office. RowLaNpson, Byron, Moore and Hunt. Nevertheless of 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) Mr. Sirweit and Miss Barron have contrived quite an | 
a entertaining chronicle of fashions and foibles. - 
' Florizel’s Capri. aeons tn A Ww 
: ‘Tue transient but by no means embarrassed phantom of A Tudor Symposium. th 
| Keno Crarces IL, pausing there on the last lap of that After The Great Victorians, and so on, The Great Tudors is 
, brilliant Odyssey which began at Worcester and ended in (NicHOLSON AND Watson, 10/6), with forty contributors Hy 
France; Doctor Richarp Russe. discovering the thera- to cope with forty characters and Miss KATHARINE GARVIN ta 
peutic virtues of sea-water; the Turaces of Southwark to furnish an introduction. The Renascence, whose English oo 
mying visite, with the Great Lexicographer lumbering and flower is gathered in these pages, was, she rightly insists, @ - 
FANNY BURNEY curvetting in their wake—these are episodes moneyed movement, and culture, commerce and the per 
in the progress to prosperity of the little fishing-port which manence, or impermanence, of the Reformation settlement - 
used to be called Brighthelmstone. But of course the classic are the chief links in lives as diverse as those of LATIMER oa 
history of Brighton (FABER AND FaBEn, 15/-) began when and Kerr, Gireert and Gresuam, The editorial explana co 
a recalcitrant Prince of Wales realised how conveniently tion of the “casting of the parts” is fairly satisfactory, = 
distant it lay from an uncongenial Court; and it is though the test of sympathy which renders Mr. BELLS he 
with Brighton under the influence of the fourth of the ‘‘Colet” and Mr. Wituiamson’s “ Richard Grenville” such 
Grorcks, Prince, Regent and at long last King, that Mr. admirable reading is absent alike from Miss Bowen's - 
Osnert Srrwett and Miss Marcaret Barton are chiefly “Mary Stewart” and from Mr. Bettoo’s “ Lord Burgh th 
concerned. They labour hard to convince us that the ley.” The palm for originality, coupled with justice, 
fat Adonis was an attractive and admirable creature, and should go, ‘ feel, to Mr. Browne's “Raleigh.” There ry 
those pages on which they describe the gradually ex. are no musicians——“‘sweet Master Campion” might at 
mnding glories of the Pavilion are scintillant in every least have been allowed to partner his namesake Jesuit. 
ine. Yet the feeling remains that the First Gentleman The book as a whole strikes one as too roughly fash 
touched nothing which he did not vulgariase, and that his ioned out of an undoubted abundance; though it wou! B 
ve a ae were a pack of parcel-gilt hooligans. be too much to say, with the dramatist who did not 
aie and his friends behaved just as badly, but at like Ben Jonson, ‘a gouty Briareus, many hands and Ri 
east y had the saving grace of wit. In Grorar’s no use.” % 
Seams 
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Glaucus up to Date. 
Here are the reasons of the sea in her 
aCASONS 
From Yuletide along to Yule, 
Here's our coastwise sea and our most 
wise sea 
Of reef and rock and pool, 
In A Seashore Calendar, one which tells 
Of whales and snails and cockle-shells. 


It is one that teaches of all blue 
beaches, 
Of prawns, of pilehards, of lobater- 
pots; 
Here it discusses of octopuses 
And there of guillemots ; 
In fact, no item that’s called marine 
Omits to fill its English scene. 


And here are the trawlers and the 
“trot-line” haulers, 
And here flies feather and there goes 
fin, 
And derelict bottles with tight-corked 
throttles 
And messages pent within ; 
Polyp and diatom, plankton too, 
Build this book that I urge on you; 


For I'd have you buy it; the Netsons 
supply it; 
In information it's absolute, 
And Mr. Briourweit has written it 
right well 
And made its pictures to suit. 
What would you one of his secret sea ! 
Here in a nutshell it will be. 


Every Inch a Queen. 

The third volume of T'he Story of My 
Life (Cassuxt., 18/-), by Marte, Queen 
of Roumanta, covers the period of the 
War and consists almost entirely of 
entries in the author's diaries, If the 
War is seen somewhat egocentrically, 
that is perhaps inevitable in one who 
is 80 untouched by doubts as to the 

ts, responsibilities and opportun- 
ities of royalty and who with such fine 





Cruising Touria, “THat's trun wrury, CLARENCR; AND WRAP 'EM UP TO LOOK 
LiKe A TIN OF SARDINES,” 
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r, consoler, nurse, mother and mascot to her impres- 
ble a When the irredentists so surprisingly 
succeeded in forcing the decision to support the Allies, 
carrying the reluctant King with them in the teeth of 
continued German victories and of “ Cousin Willy's 
snorting telegrams ” full of vaunts and threats, the Queen 
was indeed happy. Then came swift defeat, felt as dis- 
ur; “betrayal” by the defection of Russia; disinte- 
gration and despair. Then ~—Viectory; and, the first flush 
ecstasy over for the ‘Empress of all the Roumanians,” 
is making troubled entries about “ poor Willy” 
and wondering how far revolution is likely to spread, 
A book for Ruritanians and royalists. 


The Queen was in the Parlour. 
The “ Queen,” who is no stranger to readers of Mr. E. F. 
80N's Mapp and Lucia, continues her reign with more 
gusto than ever in his latest novel, Lucia’s Progress (Hov- 
DER AND Stovanton, 7/6) and becomes chAtelaine of a 

















house with the best viewpoint in the town. The author 
begins his chronicle fairly gently, but malice will out, and 
soon we become ready listeners to gossip littered with 
Scotch and Irish phrases by the parson, baby-talk and 
Italian by Lucia, and French by Elizabeth, Georgie, the 
yetit-point expert, who is chief courtier, joins in once he 
as induced his new white beard to be more loyal to his 
auburn head—it was “ frightfully tarsome” at first. But, 
though Lucia’s subjects are mostly convicted of treason, 
at times she manages to rule them, becoming speculator, 
Lady Bountiful and President of the Cricket Club (as she 
says—" Twenty pounds did that-—~I mean I was only too 
glad to give them the heavy roller”). She is best as an 
archwologist, the discoverer of Cromwellian pipes, Roman 
furnaces and half a glass bottle (presumably used for 
libations to Apollo, since it was nto et “APOL”), 
Even the finding of the second half with the discouraging 
letters “toxanis” did not really defeat her. Long live 
Queen Lucia, and long live Mr. Benson to amuse us! 
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Circuses and Menageries. 


Books do not always fulfil the expectations aroused by 
blurbs and jackets. But I find no overstatement in the 
publishers’ claim in regard to Tent Town (BURNS AND 
Oates, 2/6) that “seldom has so much been told about the 
Cireus or Travelling Menageries in a small volume. 
Primarily addressed to children, it makes good reading for 
all ages, for Mr. Wittan G. Boswortu is an antiquarian 
without being a dry-as-dust, and he traces the growth of the 
cireus from Tarquin to Bertram Mixts with unfailing 
animation and a liberal spice of anecdote. The careers of 
AstLey and the Sancers are here recalled and the secret 
of Grorcr’s assumption of the title “Lord” explained— 
his resolve to go one better than “the Honourable WILLIAM 


Love and War. 
To read Wrexham’s Romance (HopDER AND SroveHtox, 


7/6) is to get clean away from the modern world and to enjoy joy | 


a holiday in “ the hill-locked country of Sakaeland.” “Ganpap 


as a story-teller has many gifts, and by no means the least | 
of them is that of creating atmosphere. His description of | 


Sikaeland, “with its semi-Scandinavian inhabitants and its 
superimposed old Greek Culture and Nestorian Christianity,” 
may conceivably sound rather alarming, but the 

fact remains that those who entrust themselves to him will 
for the time be transported into the heart of unknown Asia, 





Deep in the Underworld. 
I view with apprehension the appearance of American 





Copy.” But the most 
attractive part of the 
book is concerned with 
the inner life of the 
modern circus, its elab- 
orate organisation and; { , 


above all the training of} "We py 
the animals. Chapter X.., { * ins 
containing interviews; ~~ [i 
with trainers of lions, CA pees | | 


sea-lions, kangaroos, 
monkeys, emphasises at - 
every turn the point that 
only kindness pays — 
that “ cruel people never 
train a successful anima! | 
act.” Full credit is given | 
HAGENBECK | 





the “gentling” system 
of training, which has 
been used ever since. 


a j 


A Clydeside Tragedy. 
A novel whose pathetic 
ends are subserved by 
able handling and ad. 
mirable characterisation, 
The Shipbuilders (FanEr 
AND Faber, 8/6), strikes 
me as an unusually sound 
achievement. Its frame- 
work is the closing-down 
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gangsters in our sensa- 
tional fiction, and the 
reason can be found in 


son, 7/6). We are told 
that this story is “a virile 
thriller,” a description 
with which I have no 
quarrel if it means that 
crime follows upon crime, 
Mr. Grierson Dicksox 
is a young author, and 
the spirit of youth enables 
him to keep the pot of 
-|excitement on the boil 
from his first to last page. 
But such a story requires 
considerable powers of 
digestion, and personally 
I sould have wished for 
a little more attention to 
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little less noisy incident. 
Certainly, however, Mr. 
Dickson has carried out 
thoroughly what he in 
tended to do. 





Death of a Spinster. 
The Hobgoblin Murder 
(MeTHvuEn, 7/6); by Kay 
CLEAVER STRAHAN, 








Sg ae pes ada is a more than ordinari 
of a Clydeside shipyard, “fo ae ° well - written and 
. cRE—yYou say, ‘ Suits 2SSE y z } WAIT, ¥ ‘ 
— tragedy, as its STILL ce Ph OU SAY UITS PRESSED WHILE YOU WAIT I’m constructed story, which 
; author sees it, 18 a “WELL, WE'RE STILL PRESSING.” (as so often happens in 
tragedy beyond econ- |___ this type of book) spoils 


omics”—not merely the poverty-stricken homes but the 
ruin of a traditional craft. The interest centres in Leslie 
Pagan, heir to the business, and Danny Shields, riveter, 
once a private in Leslie's Company. On Leslie falls the 
onus of deciding how much of the capital originally earned 
by pase and securely invested elsewhere shall be 
sacrificed in the effort to keep the yard going. His own 
inclination is to stand by his men; but he is heavily 
handicapped by an English wife and a delicate child 
adroitly exploited by the selfish mother. Danny is equally 
ill-served by his termagant Agnes; in fact Mr. GrorcE 
Buake’s indictment of post-War ruthlessness and folly 
gives women om poping sat not wholly undeserved 
prominence. yet one must admit that not a portrait 
in the book—from the philistine Blanche to pala half- 
animal daughter-in-law, Rita—can be accused of carica- 
ture or injustice. 








its effectiveness in the end by trying to be too elever. 
When Miss Prudence Fetty was found murdered in her 
bed there were plenty of people with the necessary motive 
and opportunity for the deed. Which of them wielded 
the fatal scissors? Was it either of Miss Prue’s elderly but 
strange sisters, Dorinda and Hortense? Was it Valentine 
Pornick, old but only in a limited sense faithful retainer? 


Or Philip Kane, factotum? Or what about Bertha Kane | 


and Madge Coyle—the latter a somewhat dubious relation 
of the Fetty sisters, who has only recently joined this odd 
household with her four-year-old daughter? Their 
look far less convincing when one inspects them closely. 
All this business of collecting clues and weighing up evi 

is excellently done. And then it turns out that—— Wa 
it would be unfair to go on, but at any rate the solution 
made me quite seriously annoyed. The “big surprise at the 


characterisation and @ | 





end” fetish seems to me to be the bane of mystery 





ee 
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Charivaria. 


A cuemist has discovered that 
Vitamin B is to be found in hash, thus 
adding another to the long list of things 
to be found in it. 


% & 
* 


Tortoises, a zoo- {~ 
logist informs us, 
are the longest- 
lived of all crea- 
tures. But then 
they don’t use the 
roads. * 


‘Speed does not 
seem fast,” a writer 
explains, “unless 
there is something 
flashing past close 
by to prove that 
you are moving.” 
A policeman, for 
instance. 


% & 
& 


A large number 
of moths flying 
about in a half- 
dazed condition 
caused consider- 
able surprise when 
seen over Temple 
Gardens in the 
early morning re- 
cently. Onetheory 
is that they were 
on their way home 
from a moth ball. 


% & 
* 


“Tam not going 
to promise a new 
heaven and a new 
earth,” declares a 
politician. Itseems 
hardly necessary to 
mention that the 
speaker was not 

.Lioyp GrorGe. 

& & 
* 


“The best thing 
for your health,” 
says a doctor, ‘‘is 





town in the world, 


Southend not 
excepted. 


* % 

* 
“One should always hear both 
sides,” says a writer. This should be 
borne in mind when buying a gramo- 


phone record. # 


cards is for hostesses to use their 

Christian names instead of their pre- 

fixes or titles. But they don’t look 

nearly so well on the mantelpiece. 
“* 


We understand that the recent asser- 
tion of a German astronomer that the 


A gossip-writer mentions that he is end of the world is in sight was not 





SS 
SS. 
ONS SS ~ 


> 





aN. 
~ =~ 


SEV 


ONE IMPULSE FROM A VERNAL WOOD. 
“On Monpay I SHALL BARGE STRAIGHT IN AND SAY, ‘WHAT ABOUT A RISE?’ ” 





actuated by the 
news that the part- 
nership between 
LavReEL and Har- 
bY has been dis- 
solved. 


*% & 
* 


“The only time 
I ever walked in 
my sleep,” says a 
novelist, “J 
marched straight 


mirror,” Then of 
course he came to 
himself. 


& & 
* 


A book dealing 
with the encour- 
agement of thrift 
is on sale. Prob- 
ably quite a num- 
ber of people will 
make a start by 
not purchasing it, 

*% & 
# 

Evidence has 
come to light that 
NAPOLEON _ shot 
pheasants’ in 
March. Sportsmen 
take the view that 
this alone would 
have justified the 
Allies in sending 
him to St. Helena. 


* & 
* 


Se ee A 

SS Ss jlower recently 
oe claimed to be able 
ri to swallow strips 
of plate-glass. The 
audience, how- 


_| ever, were able to 


es 








a walk over Hampstead Heath every 

morning.” This will be greatly appre- 

ciated by people living in Newcastle. 
* # 


An expert says that women will 
have all the national wealth by 2035. 
Never mind; they ’ll probably leave it 
In a taxi. 


*& & 
* 


Kashgar, in Chinese Turkestan, is 
further from the sea than any other 








VOL, CLXXXVIII. 


going to Aintree to watch the Grand 
National this year. He couldn’t have 
chosen a better place. 
+2 
A household hint explains how to 
lower the temperature of a house. One 
good way is to ask a few of your 
friends unexpectedly to dinner. 
** 


The latest fashion for invitation- 


see through that. 
* & 
* 
The Austrian Broadcasting Company 
is giving lessons in English. Following 
the example of the B.B.C. 


* & 
*# 


A reader tells us that in order to stop 
his wife from gossiping about the neigh- 
bours he bought her a car. But, bless 
you, she still runs them down. 








o 


into a wardrobe | 


sword-swal- 
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Ars Magna. 


So many diverse expressions of opinion, so many 
clippings from newspaper articles about Mr. ABRAHAM 
GivcKsTeEry’s colossal rock-formation bearing the title 
“Habakkuk” (which is now being exhibited in the Notting- 
ham Galleries near Rupert Street) have been sent to this 
office that I have felt it only right to publish a small selec- 
tion of the literature on this page :— 


.. . The art of the ages dwindles into insignificance 
beside the new stupendous masterpiece of GLUCKSTEIN. 
It dwarfs the puny conceptions of the Greeks. It makes 


| a mockery of Micnart AncELo. It turns Roprn into a rat. 
| As I stood before it I heard the sound of ancient voices 


rophesying war. My knees trembled. The world swam. 
P said to my companion, ‘Take me away somewhere so that 
I can sob out my soul in print.’ When I returned to the office 
they cried fiercely upon me, ‘ You can’t make a stunt out of 
buttering that, Billy. The public won’t stand for it, you 
know.” I smiled contemptuously in answer and pulled 
down my book of beautiful synonyms. The words began to 


| flow from my pen as if from an open sore. . . 


From an article by William Bruce in “The Daily Cruise.” 


Dear Str,—It reminds me of a large toad. 


Ponder’s End. CANDIDUS. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—I seed in one of the papers it says 


_ as this here Habakkuk seems to spring out of the living 


granite to confront a dead world. Well, it takes me and my 
mates a matter of twelve hours to make it spring out of the 
perishing street into where it is now, and then we pretty 
near had to take the roof off the show. And what do we get 
out of it, come to that, me and my mates, outside of our pay ! 
Nothing but the price of a couple of pints apiece. I arsts 
you.... ENGLISHMAN. 


Dear Sir,—It may interest you to know that in a 
previous exhibition of Mr. GLucksTErN’s work there was 
one astonishing and not easily intelligible piece of sculpture 
on which no fewer than five different numbers had been 
gummed in different places, viz., 17, 21, 30, 33 and 49. 

On consulting the catalogue the entranced spectator 
found that the following five explanations were given of 


/ one and the same work :— 





17. Og. 

21. Exegesis. 

30. The Duke of Lanchester. 
33. Spirit of Love. 

49. Gambetta. 


_ This at least shows how far Mr. GLucksTEIN is from the 
ridiculous conventions which have shackled European Art 
for so many years. 

Batter, 


Ben. Vrevx Sapreur. 


. . . Is it too late even now to s t that replicas of 
ABRAHAM GLUCKSTEIN’s noble “ Habakkuk” might be set 


up by the Moxisrer or TRANSPORT as an additional warning 
to motorists of the thirty-mile speed-limit prescribed for 
built-up areas? They would be far more easi y visible than 
the present signs. . . . 
Camberwell. 


Sarery Frrsr. 


Itisathing ... to make the eyes pop. . . . 
From a letter signed “L. H.” 


. . . To sum up, it does not seem to me to be nearly go | 


successful as the lovely ‘Leviticus’ of two years ago, and 


I shall be surprised if it fetches more than £5,000 on| — 


transfer.—From a letter signed “George Alison.” 
Dear Str,—A few hundred more patriotic spirits like 


Mr. GLucksTEts in this country and we should hear egg | 


of British workmen having to go on the dole, as we do at 
present. An UNEMPLOYED QuARRY-BLASTER, 


. . . Monolithic . . . each of the eyes measures 
two feet across ... transcendently beautiful. . . . The 
blow with the sledge-hammer that must have blunted the 
nose was a stroke of genius. . . . Marks an era in the trade. 
From a lengthy critique in “The Monumental Mason's 
Review.” Evor. 








I Heard a Bee. 


(Guernsey.) 





Au the week-end 

A blizzard of sleet and snow 
Whistled around the house— 
Whistled and shrieked and yelled 

As if it would rend 

The island out of the ‘sea. 

From Pleinmont to Petit Bot 

Wild spirits out of the merciless Arctic held 
Contemptuous carouse, 

Crying, ‘Winter are we, are we; 
Winter still rules. 

As for your Spring 

And your dream, poor frozen fools, 
Of blossom coming and buds— 
Forget the thing! 

For your dreams are duds, are duds; 
Winter’s still king!” 


But on Monday the wind from the North 

Fell whispering round the coast, 

And the pale terrified ghost 

Of the sun crept forth ; 

And the bard crept forth too 

To walk in the water-lane 

Where the kingcups were shining again, 

And to see Lihou. 

And the bard was happy because 

Above the wind and the sea 

He heard a sound that made mock of the hurricane’s 
blast, 

Saying, ‘“Winter? Winter’s past.” 

And what do you think it was? 

Why—a bee. 


Yes, a bee droning away 

Of summer sun at Rocquaine, 

Where the coloured gardens weave 

Their carpet over the slopes 

Running down from Torteval ; 

Of the warm tides’ rise and fall, 

And the breeze that flickers and faints; 

Of the shingle at Saints 

And gold sands at L’Erée— 

A bee droning of Spring, 

As bees drone all day at their honeying 

At Vale and at Vazon Bay; , 
As the bard terribly hopes 
(And the bee made him believe) 


He will hear them droning again 
Some day. 


[March 27, 1935 oe 
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“THere 'S avorger PIECE OF OUR BEDGE MISSING, BARBARA. 


&.% SHEPyooD 





WE SHALL SOON HAVE NO PRIVACY WHATSOEVER.’ 





My Shoulder. 





Pror.e are really very kind. 
This was brought home to me when 
I dislocated my shoulder while riding 
in the floodlight gymkhana at Bumble- 
| don. It was raining, and someone 
| threw a firework at my horse. I don’t 
| know why, as it was raining, the fire- 
work should have exploded at all, but 
_ it did so with startling violence and 
| horse and I came down together. 
Being a doctor, I was able to diag- 
| nose the dislocation almost before the 
| horse had finished rolling on me. 
| My wife, also a doctor, ran to my 
| assistance and tried, quite rightly, to 
| reduce the dislocation on the spot. 
| This proved difficult owing to rain and 
| interference from the First Aid men, 
| but my wife was hard at it and we were 
| getting on fairly well when the matron 
| of the Bumbledon Cottage Hospital 
came fluttering through the crowd. A 
stranger to us, she introduced herself 
and was extremely kind. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried, wringing her 
hands, “we must get a doctor at once!" 
This was too much for my wife. 

“Good heavens, woman,” she re. 
joined, “we're all doctors!” 





She meant “both” and not “all,” 
but the exaggeration was pardonable. 

Meanwhile the man at the micro- 
phone was not idle. ‘The accident 
which you have just witnessed,” he 
bomnek “tenes out to be more seri- 
ous than was at first supposed. Will 
spectators please refrain from throw- 
ing fireworks at the horses?” 

“Show me the man,” I said, “who 
at first supposed the accident not to be 
serious. 

But at this point the First Aid men, 
abetted by the matron, launched a 
surprise attack, and, protesting feebly, 
I was slammed into a stretcher, con- 
veyed painfully across the field to the 
Ambulance and whisked off to the 
Cottage Hospital. Here I was given 
gas and morphia, the dislocation Was 
reduced, an X-ray taken and finally I 
was allowed to go home. 

Several people rang up that night 
and made Kindly inquiries. 

Next morning I was annoyed to find 
that with my right arm ina sling I was 
perfectly able to work. 

It is quite feasible to drive a car with 
one hand, whatever Mr. HorE-BELISHA 
may say to the contrary, and I had a 
fullday. I took my wife to the pictures 
in the evening. Only six people rang 


neni 


up while we were out, but during the 
following week upwards of a hundred 
must have asked what I had done to 
my arm. 

I debated whether to have a printed 
placard of details hung on my back or 
whether to take my arm out of its sling. 

I decided on the latter. 

My shoulder remained weak and 
painful, so my wife took me to & 
surgeon. 

He was kind but gloomy and referred 
me to a Big Man on Electricity and 
Massage who was equally kind but more 
gloomy. He wondered whether I had 
not really broken my neck and pre 
scribed a long and complicated course 
of radiant heat baths, etc., ete., and 
told me to wear a bit of wool over my 
shoulder to keep it warm. 

I hadn't time to carry out the treat- 
ment, but would have been willing 
wear the bit of wool if I could have 
remembered to put it on, or if when I 
remembered to put it on it would have 
stayed put. 

The Sane of this neglect was of 
course that my shoulder impro 
and about a month after the a 
I ventured once more to hunt. 

People at the meet were very 








Enticknap, the Hunt secretary, sally : 
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“Hello, Golightly. Glad to see you out 
in. How’s that wrist of yours?” 
and went away. 

Lady Mulvaney said she was sure 
I shouldn’t be riding so soon after 
breaking a collar-bone. 

Colonel! Gill-Frother said that he was 
glad to see me out again, and hadn’t 
I taken a devil of a time to mend that 
rib or whatever it was? 

Others too were kindness itself. 

Some aches and pains were occa- 
sioned by trying to hunt, but my wife 
told me at breakfast this morning that 
I was much better, and my shoulder 
was certainly feeling less stiff, when, 
coming in to lunch, I fell heavily over 
my little boy’s tricycle which he had 
disobediently left standing about in 
our dark hall and badly barked my 
left knee. He laughed heartily at my 
reproof, and though, as I have said, I 
have received considerable kindness of 
late, I was so far unkind to my little 
boy as to put him over my sound right 
knee and give him what for. 

This, however, brought my shoulder 
into play. The fall had done it no good, 
and I had hardly begun to perform 
when it became clear how very much 
more this type of punishment was going 
to hurt me than him. 

I broke down at the second service. 

And now my shoulder has gone 
wrong again (my left knee is like a 
balloon), the sling is once more in 
evidence, and for the time being I have 
little to look forward to except a further 
ration of this confounded kindness. 
Woon. 

















~ 


Polar De-nigration. 





(Pota Neeri, the famous film-actress, 
against whom serious accusations had 
been brought on the score of her alleged 
Jewish descent, has been conclusively 
vindicated by Herr Hitter, who declares 
the charges to be false : “She is a Pole 
and therefore Aryan.”) “No, MADAM, THERE IS NOTHING WRONG AT THE POWER STATION. We ARE 

EXTREMELY SORRY THAT YOUR LITTLE BOY'S ELECTRIC TRAIN WON'T GO. 
No more need Germany complain = a SE 


ke 
AM <KRADR Se 


























Of her lost lands across the main, And, O ye barbers, re-erect Even the offspring of the frog, 
. pring " 
When even the Antarctic regions The sign that once your shop-fronts The tadpole, alias pollywog, 
Are open to the Nordic legions, decked, Shares in this _ emancipation 
And by the Fiihrer’s latest firman Or on a board the features paint Conferred by Hirier’s proclamation — 
All Poles are demonstrably German. — Of him, your chosen patron saint, Removing from a “ PoLa” star 
om Whose name shall down the ages Her negroid surname’s colour-bar. 
ace. O Paprrewskt, King roll— ne nia Ae 3 
those who make the ivories sing, I mean of course Sir Feiix Poe. ite care 
That Poland, to her northern seaboard, ‘ eet roe reyes Saasion 
And you, the monarch of the keyboard, Ye polecats, cruelly maligned Chicago ‘Paper Beailtine. 
Are proved to be entirely freed As creatures of a meaner kind, The names of the victims are not stated. 
From any hint of Jewish breed. Although America debunks 
Lift up your heads, O Rods and You to the level of the skunks, “About Holmes’ personal life, tales por- 
Perches, Carnivorous and of evil smell, traying him are as fabulous as they probably 
Now that by Hrrier’s deep researches Be of good cheer, for all is well, are fictitious."—-Canadian Paper. 
Your claim as Poles to Nordic stock Hrrier, himself a vegetarian, They have, if one may put it so, no 
& iemly stablished on a rock. Hails you as absolutely Aryan. basis in fact. 
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“ FRIEND OF BRIDE OR BRIDEGROOM, Sin?” 


“On, BRIDEGROOM. I KNOW THE BRIDE.” 











As Others Hear Us. 


Inspecting the Prep. School. 

* Asout sending Christopher here— 
I wanted to ask you whether A 

“Ah! yes, yes. But one moment; 
I want you to have a look at our boot- 
cupboard. This really is my own inven- 
tion. A poor thing—ha-ha-ha—but 
mine own. 

“Delightful. Yes, 1 see. They keep 
their boots—— I always think wet feet 
are so important.” 

“ * Boots, Boots, Boots,’ as Krirtina 
has it. Now this window, as you see, 

ives right on to the playing-fields. 

We feel—I hope I may say with- 
out undue conceit, that our games, 
such as they are—such as they 
are, can well be played—er—coram 
populo.” 

“Christopher has played some 
cricket, and we think he really is a 
natural bowler. If you know what I 
mean, he seems to bow! naturally. I 
don’t mean, of course, that he’s a 
LaRwoop, exactly ——” 

“Our dining-hall. The father of 
one of our alumni, Sir Cranberry 
Pool, very, very kindly presented the 











screen. In memory, as I always say, 


of his Alma Mater.” 

“What do they have for dinner?” 

“Ah! you must take a look at our 
kitchens. My wife makes a great 
point Yes. Perhaps you'd care to 
take a look at the Long Passage, as 
we always call it? The boys traverse 
these flags, I daresay, some thousands 
of times in the school year. Boys— 
ha-ha—are the same the world over.” 

“Where does it—— a 

“The gymnasium, dear lady, the 
gymnasium. ‘Mens sana in corpore 
sano’ is, 1 think I may say, my motto. 
I should so much like you to meet our 
drill-sergeant—a splendid fellow. My 
batman in ’15.” 

“Is he here ?”’ 

“Alas! no. We are not at present 
able to give the boys quite as much 
drill as I should like. Rome, as I 
always say——- But we have many 
good friends—boys, as I call them— 
boys past and present. I daresay you ’ve 
run across Lord Plumbush? No! I sent 
his two elder lads to Eton and put the 
third one at Winchester. I’m getting 
the youngest ready for Harrow now.” 

‘We’ vegot Christopher’snamedown 
for Rugby.” 

























eetoecuAdr i _~ 


“Ah! What I always say about 
Rugby is Mind the step, dear lady, 
mind the step!” 

“It’s quite all right; it’s just a little 
bit dark here.” 

‘Now it’s curious you should say 
that. I’m hoping to build an entirely 
new wing here, with a concert-hall on 
the north side and a new sanatorium. 

“Christopher is a perfectly healthy | 
child, but he does get colds, which need | 
watching.” : | 

‘I’m happy to say that Matron isa 
most wonderful woman—one in a thou- 
sand. She sometimes says to me, “Ah, 
if all boys were looked after as these 
boys are looked after, where would my 
job be?’ A woman of great experience 
and very, very sound judgment.” 

“T should so like to have a little talk 
with her.” 

“That would be delightful indeed. 
I’m afraid she’s not actually on the 
premises at the moment—in fact she's 
in the North of Ireland nursing her 
father—but you must take a peep at 
the workshop. Left, as you see, in statu 
quo. To-day, I believe, was wood- 
carving. I make a great point of 
coming down myself to have a look at 
them once or twice in every term. 
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“Christopher isn’t | good with his 
hands, I’m afraid; but I should like to 
tell you about his——” 

‘Forgive me—the play-room.” 

“Yes, it’s splendid. Splendid! So 
large. Do they do much bullying?” 

“Much——-? Dear lady, you make 
me—— But = is our dark-room, 
where photographic experiments go 
on. I ‘- a clad belores in hobbies.” 

“Christopher is very keen about 
birds. Ever since he was four years 
old——” 

“The Yard—as we call it.” 

“Marvellous. And it hasn’t just been 
put into his head; he really does know 
all the different eggs and things # 

“And this takes us upstairs to the 
dormitories. I flatter myself that our 
ventilators are something rather out of 
the way. My own design, in point of 
fact.” 

“Wonderful. Quite wonderful. You 
see, what I feel is that he’s a perfectly 
normal little boy, only unusually 
sensitive and delicate and most fear- 
fully highly-strung.” 

“We make a great point of the 
coloured blankets. I fancy we're 
unique in that respect.” 

“Do they ever have baths?” 

“Ah!—our bathrooms. I should 
like you to glance into them. We're 





hoping to put in perfectly new plumb- 
ing all over the building in the spring. 
Not that our present system is any- 
thing but absolutely up-to-date—indeed 
perfect in every respect.” 

“ How often may they write home?” 

“Ah! dulce domum, as I am always 
the first to say—dulce domum ! But I 
should like you to see our study-room. 
Would you care to——” 

“Thank you, thank you. But could 
I just talk to you a little about Christo- 
pher? What I always feel about him 
is that he does need so much under- 
standing.” 

“Ah! I get letters from every part 
of the world, day after day, from boys 
who have passed through my hands. 
And now for something that I know 
will interest you—our plans for a new 
bicycle-shed.” E. M. D. 








The Sucker and the Movie- 
Star. 
A Pable. 





A CERTAIN Sucker, Avid of the Hand- 
some profits to be made on a Small 
capital outlay in the Kidnapping 
Business, decided to Participate in this 
Lucrative racket by Abducting the wife 
of a prosperous Movie-Star and hold- 


ing her for a Satisfactory ransom ; and 
as soon as the Sucker had Accomplished 
the First. part of his Project, he sent 
a Formal epistle to the Movie-Star: 
“T am holding Lulu, your wife. I 
want fifty thousand Bucks for her, 
and Unless you Come Across with the 
Dough you will Never see your Lulu 
in.” 

To which the Movie-Star caused the 
following Reply to be despatched: “TI 
think there must be some Mistake, 
Bozo. At Present the name of my wife 
is Mimi. I cannot Trace having been 
married to a Lulu for Over three years, 
and neither her nor her Ash Blonde 
predecessor of the Same name do I wish 
to see again, even for Nothing. If, 
however, your note by a Clerical Error 
refers to Lulu my Betrothed, then I am 
Still not interested in your Offer, as 
To-night I am Eloping with Juanita 
Simpatica. 

Moral ; The Investor who Operates 
in a Speculative Market without Inside 
Information is Liable to be Left with a 
Drooping Counter. 








“It would not be too much to say that 
thousands of them are being crucified upon 
the cross of juggernaut commerce.” 

Political Pamphlet, 
What would be too much to say then? 
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STRANGE AFFAIR IN THE PUCKERIDGE COUNTRY. 


“Scent was so bad that hounds were picked up and thrown ‘nto Newgates. . . 


."——Sporting Paper. 
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A Grander National. 


Iv is probably a little late to agitate for drastic alterations 
this year in the Grand National course. A bare two days 
after these words first see the light the race is scheduled 
(unless my newspaper deceives me) to be run—too short a 
time, I fear, for their import to be fully appreciated by the 
National Hunt Committee. Once again the Blue Riband 
of the Steeplechasing World seems likely to be competed 
for over the customary monotonous series of brushwood 

Next year, however, I am hoping for something very 
different. 

There are several reasons why a change in the nature of 
the obstacles to be surmounted is desirable. When I sit 
watching the race from the comfort of a one-and-tenpenny 
seat (including tax) at the De Luxe Cinema Theatre next 
Saturday I shall marvel anew at the speed with which the 
film has been prepared and transported from Aintree for 
my benefit. But my astonishment would be even more 
acute if I could be absolately certain that I was not being 
hoodwinked into seeing last year’s race all over again. 
Droves of inflamed horses, not differing in any marked 
degree from the warriors of 1934, will again come charging 
across the sereen. They will approach with terrible rapidity 
that same thirty-foot hedge which gave us palpitations (in 
the two-and-fourpennies) a year ago. Then—/flick—we are 
on the other side of the fence, watching their front legs 





| come over. Ha! A catastrophe. Someone isdown. “ Pump- 


kin IL. falls,” says the commentator kindly—but to our 
inexperienced eye it looks much the same as Pumpkin [., 
who fell last year. And so it goes on, year in, year out. 
No variety, if you understand me. 

I believe the horses would like a change too. Some of the 
older hands, who have been at it without a break since 
they were in their teens, must be sick and tired of falling 


| into Becher’s Brook. But the strongest argument against 





the present system lies, to my mind, in its failure to bring 
out the best in horse and rider. Courage and stamina are 
excellent qualities, but there are others. What of intelli- 
gence, foresight, quick-wittedness in the face of sudden 
emergencies { A steeplechase after all was originally simply 
a race across country from one point to another. A pre- 
view of the route was not essential, and no man could tell 
what obstacles he might encounter on the way. So it should 
be Boe Grand National. 

} the accom i n I have endeavoured to map 
out a course Sach, oH taterporatiog only features likel 
to be met with on a four-mile ride through the English 
countryside, will set a searching test of intelligence, keen- 
ness and all-round ability to horse and man. 





Dotted line indicates shortest course consistent with safety. 


Not more than a furlong from the Start and extending 
across the entire width of the course is a sheer , Or 
Precipice, ending in a sticky morass (Mm). Over this ipice 
all the most headstrong competitors will inevitably gn to 
be seen no more. Only those who ride with due caution 
and an eye to what lies ahead will be able to turn back in 
time and take the safe if rather narrow By-pass (p-p), 
This will thin out the runners satisfactorily at the start 
and avoid any danger of overcrowding in the later stages of 
the race. Horses which safely negotiate this hazard and 
the hair-pin bend which follows will shortly enter a Con. 
trolled Area, with a limit of ten m.p.h. Any animal exceed. 
ing this speed will at once be taken into custody for the 
duration of the race by a concealed Policeman (Pp w). The 
next obstacle is a narrow and extremely awkward gate (N a), 
which only the boldest spirits are likely to attempt. The 
rest, misled by a es signpost, “Snort Cur,” will 
take the broad and easy track to the right and find them- 
selves, after a fast half-mile gallop, in the old-fashioned 
Pound, from which they will only be released on payment 
of a two-guinea fine. Back on the course proper we come, 
after passing through a dense wood, to some Quagmires 
which must be threaded with extreme caution. A horse 
setting foot in one of these will, even if it is able to extricate 
itself, be deemed to have lost a shoe and must return at 
once to the Blacksmith’s shop (8) for repairs. 

The next two miles are the easiest part of the course. 
None but the very raw and inexperienced are likely to be 
checked by the Beacons or the Steam-roller (which has not 
come out as well as I had hoped), and fast times may be 
expected as far as my piéce de résistance, the Maze. This 
maze is, so far as I know, unique, its special feature being 
that there is no way out. The only thing to do—a real test 
of intelligence, this—is to tip the yokel (I cannot draw 
yokels, but see Plan), who will then open a concealed gate 
(c @) and allow one to proceed. A public-house on the left 
may thin out the ranks still further, but the next really 
formidable obstacle is Sir WaurerR Giieey (in top-hat), 
who will inspect the costume of riders and request anyone 
whose attire fails to meet with his approval to return by 
a roundabout route to the Outfitters to change. 

A supreme test of nerves occurs at x, where a man in 
red plus-fours and a mauve shirt will leap out suddenly 
from the left-hand hedge and burst a paper-bag under the 
nose of each successive horse. Highly-strung or tempera- 
mental mounts which bolt for succour into the one-way- 
street (y y) will find their return barred and must continue 
round the course a second time in order to have a chance of 
victory. Those who hold steadily on their way along the 
dotted line will find only one more obstacle between them- 
selves and the Winning Post. This is Becher’s Brook, 
which I have decided to work into my scheme, because I 
do not believe the British public would stand for its 
exclusion. The only proviso is that any rider mad en 
to jump the thing, instead of going quietly round by 
bridle-path (P), will be instantly disqualified. 

RH, | ought perhaps to add, is a Rest Home for more 
elderly horses who may decide after completing my course 
to make this their last Grand National. H. F. 








A Hint for the Thames Conservancy Board. 


“When the tide rose the River Humber was safely moored to the 
central pier.” —Daily Paper. 





we tension of the past half-hour was tohing advan- 
of his weakness. Hot tears seeped th is lashes 
and tricked down his temples.”—From a Novel. ites 

Which only goes to show the folly of standing on one’s 
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The Word War. 
v. 
Insanitary Verbs. 

Do we battle in vain, brothers? I 
thought that we had killed the baneful 
verb “to sabotage.” But here it is in 
a Serious Weekly again, and, worse, 
poisoning the pages of one of my most 
favoured dailies—in a leading article 
too. 

“It is almost as if the Cabinet had 
decided to sabotage in advance the 
Foreign Secretary's mission to Berlin 
and Moscow.” 


Sabotage, we must repeat sadly, 
meant the malicious throwing of shoes 
by workmen into the machinery of 
The noun, meaning 


) “spiteful damage,” has come to stay, 








no doubt, and, so long as it behaves 
itself, may do good service. But let us 
by all means sabotage the verb. Its 
use in this case is singularly inept. The 
idea of the Cabinet doing malicious 
damage to the mission of its own 
Foreign Secretary, arranged by its own 
authority, is sufficiently ridiculous. 
But in addition, mark you, we have 





here the picture of a superior body 
throwing shoes into the machinery, or 
mission, of a subordinate individual ; so 
that the original sense has been com- 
pletely forgotten. And how can a 
mission be sabotaged “‘in advance’? 
A thing is sabotaged, surely, if it is 
sabotaged at all (which Heaven for- 
bid!), when it is sabotaged, and not 
before 


A warrior tells me that he has found 


in a dressmaker’s shop at Richmond 
the following Message :— 


“We specialise in outsizes 
which really slenderise.” 


No quarter, I beg, for “slenderise.” 
Nor for the grim Australian (? American) 
“finalise,” which made one shocking 
appearance in the international “ body- 
lme”’ correspondence. 


Another comrade breaks a noble 
lance with the verb “to recondition,” 
and will receive a medal. 
shame that H.M. Gov. propose in a 
White Paper to “recondition” the 
Navy. But I see with delight and sur- 
prise that for once the Shorter O.E..D. 
does not acknowledge the existence of 


I see with 


the filthy verb. How could it? There 


end 





is no verb “to condition ”’ (in the sense 
intended); they do not “condition” @ 
new naval vessel (or, if they do, I warn 
them not to do it again), so how can they 
“recondition” one? Yes, | know that 
you know what they mean; but thatis 
not enough. You would know what @ 
man meant who said that he was gomg 
to “reposition” his car in the garage or 
“‘resituation” a cook he had dismissed; 
but that would not, I hope, prevent 
you from running a sharp sword 
through his gizzard. 

These aaaed “re” verbs need 
watching, comrades. I remember see- 
ing in the days of the silent films this 
legend on the screen— 


“ DAWN AT THE MONASTERY. 
” 
JASPER RE-SPEAKS HIS LOVE. 


The Government—singular or plural J 
Do you say ‘the Government have 
or ‘the Government has’? I 
that I say both; and I ore that 
each is permissible, provided that we 
follow one course or the other im the 
same document. But try telling H 
Gov. how it (they) ought to behave 4 
often as I do and you will find thatit™ 
difficult to make up your mind. 
Sie aM 
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I see that the highest in the land suffer 
the same uncertainty. In the import- 
ant State document, “Statement Re- 
lating to Defence” (Cmd. 4827), signed 
“J. R.M.,” the Government is (are) 
singular and plural alternatively :— 


(5) The National Government in- 
tends. But it... (26)... His 
Majesty’s Government intend. . . 
(27) The Government desires .. . 
(28) . . . The National Government 
intend... 


I feel that this is not quite right, 
though I sympathise with “J. R. M.” 
What do you think? Homework. 


“As though.” 


A warrior at Cambridge reminds me 
of this old enemy of mine. 


“He looked as though he was 
going to be sick.” 


Why “though”? Why not “if”? 
You mean, “He looked as a man would 
look if he was going to be sick.” Or 
don’t you? “‘He looked as a man would 
look although he was going to be sick” 
does not mean anything. Or does it? 

I may not be supported in this, for 
the dictionaries and scholars are very 
feeble in the matter. My comrade tells 
me that SHAKESPEARE uses the silly 
phrase, and perhaps that has frightened 
them ; but I don’t care. Even the fierce 
H. W. Fow er, in Modern English 
Usage, says meekly that “as though is 
precisely equivalent to as if.” Begging 
his pardon, it is nothing of the sort. 
It would take too long to explain what 
“though” means. You know as well as 
I do what it means. It does not mean 
“but.” It does not mean “since.” It 
does not mean “if.” “I love you, 
though you were sick” is not the precise 
equivalent of “I love you but you were 
sick,” or, “I love you if you were sick.” 
And I do not see how the addition 
of “as” can make them equivalent. 
No, no; come SHAKESPEARE, FowLer 
and all the timid lexicographers in a 
band against us, we will not have ‘as 
though,” my brothers. I don’t care. 
Indeed, the more I think about ‘‘as 
though” the more I dislike it. And if 
the world insists on saying “as though” 
I shall confound the world by saying 
“as but.” “He looked as but he was 
going to be sick.” To arms, brothers, 
to arms! 

By the way, do you know which 
came first—“‘although ” or “though” ¢ 
I mean, is “though” an abbreviation 
of “although,” or is “although” a 
stronger form of ‘‘ though” ? And would 
anyone say, ‘ He looked as although he 
was going to be sick”? More home- 
work, 
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“Knowledgeable.” 


No warrior yet has denounced this 
beastly thing. Used, I mean, in the sense 
of “intelligent” or “well-informed.” 

If the word were used to describe 
one who was capable of acquiring 
knowledge—a pupil, for example—it 
would at least be defensible in logic, 
though, even so, it would be foul. For 
if “knowledgeable” will pass, why not 
“‘foodable” (one who digests well), or 
‘“musicable” (one who can pick up a 
tune), or “scentable” (one with a good 
sense of smell), or “collegeable” (one 
who may go to the University) ! 

But it is not, as a rule, used thus. 
They call a man knowledgeable when 
they mean that he has already acquired 
knowledge, knows, or is * knowing.” 


And that is like saying “ printable” 
when you mean “printed” or “ print- 
ing.” Or it is like calling a man 
“marriageable” when you mean that 
he is married. It is like—I don’t know 
what it is like. Anyhow, brothers, we 
will not have it. 


“Anyhow.” 


And now, not for the first time, I am 
in the dock. “Bossy” sends me a 
charming message from his evidently 
charming grandmother to say that 
I ought not to write, what I have 
just written, “anyhow.” She says that I 
shail not find “anyhow” in the works 
of Srevenson, Scorr, AUSTEN or 
C. Lams. “ A low word, lately hatched,” 
she says, as Dr. Jounson said of an- 
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Wife. “Wy, Eounrer DEAR, NO ONE HAS TOUCHED YOUR DIPLOMA FROM THE 


InerrruTs..” 


other word, I am sure that she is right, 
1 plead guilty and submit to punish. 
ment. My dictionary says that it was 
used in 1740; but that is no real defence. 
If it is wrong it is wrong; and nullum 
tempus occurrit regi should apply to 
the King’s English. But the offence is 
tempting. The thought is difficult to 
express correctly without using more 
words than it seems to deserve, and, 
avoiding “anyhow,” you may fall into 
other traps. “Borny’’ writes; “ And 


| she says please excuse this letter from 


me, but emvhew at any rate it is neat 
and tidy.” 

Now, with great respect, has not 
Granny led “Bossy” into error? / 
might, and | suppose ought to, have 


| written above, “At any rate, we will 


| not have it,” 


\ 


, 


meaning, ‘Whatever 
they pay us, we will not have it'’— 
though what I meant was: “In any 
case—that is, whatever it is like-—we 
will not have it.” But “ Borny ” surely 
did not mean, “At any rate-—that is, 


whatever it costs—this letter is neat 
and tidy.”’ He meant, “In any case 
that is, whether the letter is welcome 
or not-—it is neat and tidy.” 

Well, then, there is “anyway” 
am getting a headache, but we must go 
on and on and on. “ Anyway,” I see, 
was used (for “in any case”) in 1859 
but strictly, | suppose, it is pretty 
lousy. Anyway, | am worried about 
“anyhow”; and I promise “ Bopny's” 
grandmother to be more careful. But 
then there ia “somehow.” ‘ Somehow,” 
I see, was used in 1664; and it was used 
by the poet Byron; and many would 
resent its expulsion from our midst. But 
is it really sanitary, brothers! I mean, 
you wouldn't say “everyhow,” would 
you, or “manyhow,” or “allhow’’? 
And now I have got a headache. No 
more a eR Ee 


Smith Minor Over-reaches Himself. 


“We had veal for dinner to-day, and the 
Headmaster calved.”-—Schoolboy's Letter, 


: Secy-Contrro, ano Wri-Domination 


Twenty-Nine Years After. 


Ir you had asked me a fortnight ago 
why I looked so sad, I should have 
replied that it was because I was still 
waiting. And after twenty-nine years 
too: waiting, waiting, waiting. And 
then, had you asked me on the next 
day why my brow had suddenly cleared, 
1 should have replied that it was be- 
cause at last I had come to the end of 
this long and tedious probation and had 
achieved, For, two weeks ago, I was 
awarded that which was first dangled 
before me as long ago as 1906; 1 have 
been given the freedom of the most 
desired stronghold in the world. 

I don’t mean to suggest that I never 
occupied a seat in this august building 
before. I have, fairly often, but only aa 
& guest, the first occasion being when 
| was taken there by no leas a person- 
age than ANpREW Lana, he who recone 


ciled myth, ritual and religion, he who 


og 
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“sometimes wrote like Genesis and 
sometimes in The Daily News,” It was 
with this “divine amateur" that I 
first sat in the holy of holies and spent 
what should have been an afternoon 
of delight but resolved itself into an 

my of tension as I strove to hear 
what he said and mostly failed, With 
his feet on the back of the bench in 
front of him and a very old and shaggy 
topper tilted over his eyes, he secreted 
for two hours the best kind of talk. 
Well, now, I can, if I try hard enough, 
make, in my turn, &@ young man nerv- 
ous in the same way, for I am older 
in 1935 than Lane was in 1906, and I 
am empowered to invite a guest, 

And what made my position as an 
outsider the more piquant was that so 
many people, all these twenty-nine 
years, have been taking it for granted 
that I was of the inner sanctuary, even 
to the point of asking me for free 
passes, “Of course I thought you were 
a member,” they would say, rather 
peevishly too: adding, not too pleas. 
antly, “What an extraordinary thing 
you're not!” 

But they can come for their passes 
now with confidence, That is, if they 
come early enough, for otherwise | 
shall have given nl all away, After 
waiting twenty-nine years one will 
take peculiar zest in handing these 
privileges out, 

If there is any tinge of sadness in this 
new though belated honour it is con- 
nected with the inn balcony, of whieh for 
#0 long have been an habitué, because 
in saying farewell to this baleony and 
its costly seats I must say farewell also 
to certain regular fellow-enthusiasts 
whom I used, in the leas glorious past, 
to meet there. Now that I am exalted, 
now that the twenty-nine years of sus- 
pense are over, I shall sit no more next 
to the composer whose name and nature 
80 belie his nationality; no more next 
to the O.M. who used to bow! those 
high-pitched treacherous left-hand 
slows; no more next to the dramatist 
whose son, with a name already a 
household word, is one day going to 
play for Cambridge University, Sussex 
and England; no more next to two 
artists whose pencils are regularly at 
Mr. Punch’s service; no more, unless 
(happy thought!) I take them one by 
one into the more dignified structure. 

On the other hand, free of that 
dlignitied structure, I shall resume 
acquaintance with others whom, from 
my inn balcony seat, 1 have enviously 
watched on their way to join the elect: 
past executants of world-wide fame 
who now, in the sere and yellow, show 
you, with umbrellas, how the thing 
should be done; past executants of 
world-wide fame who write for the 
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LAST TO KEEP HIS HEAD DOWN, 
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papers, and paat executants of world. 
wide fame who don't. These are to be 
my companions in the future, 

[Eprron; What is this rigmarole all 
about ?) 

I am so sorry; I thought | had made 
it plain, I have been elected to the 
M.C.C., and I promise to do my best 
not to get behind the bowler’s arm 
and incur the displeasure of the umpire, 
as so many of us do, Do you note 
the “ua”? E. V. L, 


Our Beauty Corner. 

“For a Face that won't waah off, apply to 
and Bons, Ltd,, Facing Brick Manufac 
turers,” Ader, 
“ But no power on earth can put back in 
the bud the silver osier catkina, . . . Who 
shall send the crocus and anowdrop and 
adventurous daffodil back into the mould 

from which they have broken free?” 

Daily Paper. 


The postman, probably, with those 
great big boots of his, 


A Hint to Inventors. 


In this notable age of invention, 
Of gadgets and super-machines 
Too many and varied to mention 
That work by mechanical means 
It's time some ingenious fella 
Contrived for the use of mankind 
A handy self-rolling umbrella, 
Compactly and neatly designed. 
Perhaps you'll suspect me of folly, 
But, when | am caught in the rain, 
I shrink from unfurling my brolly 
Because | can’t roll it again, 


Though crude application of muscle 
May subdue that intractable frame, 
I view the result of the tussle 
With asense of frustration and shame, 


So, having explained the position, 
Of which [| am heartily tired, 

I trust that some gifted technician 
Will hasten to do what's required. 


©. L. M. 
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AFTER THE BRIDGE TOURNAMENT. 
Host. “ConGRaTuLATE you, Miss Smrexrys. AND I Hore | SHALL BE THERE WHEN THAT BOTTLE'S OPENED.” 


Hostess. “ Don’? BE SILLY—IT'S BATH-SALTS.” 








Specimen Englisch Epistles for Nordic Students. 


(Made in Germany.) 





I.—Lov. An. Epistte Contarmsinc ax HONOURABLE 
Svecestion oF Weppine Bus To a Prerri Lapy oF 
EQUIVALENT StaTIon. 

_ My Dear tHe Honovraste Miss A..—Allow me! It is, 
| I tell you, with certain feelings of finding my heart in my 
| boot that I essay to salute you, charming A., in these strains 
| of cordiality and loving gusto. I do not wisch to rusch about 
in places where angels are not fond of treading, but I am 
so impelled to do so by inward flames that I cannot assist 
| myself. Therefor, | pray, be nice about it! 

Perhap it has been swum into your ken by now that I 
entertain in your direction predilections more enthusiastik 
than those of only amicability alone. It has now fallen te 
my lot to state that so it is and no doubt. I do indeed! Oh 
! I faney you! 


my! 

Truly, for donky years I have cherisched in my besom 
| the pro | of one day perhap attaining a state of husband- 
and-wife together with you alone. Now it is out and I have 
declared. Receive it with mersy, I beg! 

It is on bended knee that I write at you now and 
supplicate that you might see your way to an espousal 
jointly with me. Can it be done? I would be so glad, I tell 
you, if you would only! I protest that should you have me 
at no price, I shall. be a great deal dismal, so that life will 
| be no more of some value to me, so lavischly am I tender 


about you. Ei! Some anguisch for my part, if you shoulder 
me cold! 

At this stage | realise that up it is to me to pass remarques 
about my qualifications to be your hubbi. (Only to think 
of it, dear the Honourable Miss A., is so delicious!) Fore- 
most, in the first place, before anything, I will say this. 
I have some quantities.of casch. Ample. Sufficing for both 
of us each. That would be so O.K.! 

Now then, I am good about the house. I know what, 
Not I he who permits asch and such from his cigarro to 
tumble from aloft and splasch the carpeting.. I am well up 
to the mark in not being oh such a nuisance! Then again 
I will not sit to table at eve and disgruntle concerning the 
disches you prepare. Perhap you are she who wonders 
whether I might not perchance slink in tardily, having kept 
it up until ever so late, in a state of not all there, what with 
an abundance of liquors within? Dear me, oh no! I cannot 
see myself! I am one for carousals and high jinking, but only 
especially to celebrate some jolly eventuality. And I never 
get so that I diz and buz and behave clumsy. Well, I ask 
you! Believe me do! 

But I must not tell you a great deal too much in so many 
words all together at once. Therefor I say some more that 
I am so amiable about you. Please agree to wedding blis! 

Your obedient servingman, 
Lorp Samira. (RoDNEY). 

Postscripture.—If. you do not shortly riposte I shall 


permit myself to pass seme more remarques concerning 
myself in person: 
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PROSIT! 


Herr Hirer. “THE MORE WE ARM TOGETHER 


THE PEACEFULLER WE’LL BE!” 


Sm Joun Simon. “WELL—ER—UP TO A CERTAIN 


PROVISIONALLY—PERHAPS.” 
= . — 





POINT—AND IN 








CERTAIN CASES— 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, March 18th.—Commons: Army 
Estimates presented. 
Tuesday, March 19th.—Lords: Various 
measures advanced a stage. 
Commons: Air Estimates presented. 
Wednesday, March 20th.—Lords ; Debate 
on Capitalism. 
Commons: India Bill considered in 
Committee. 


Monday, March 18th.—There is a 
certain poetic beauty in the fact that 
the British motor-ship Omar is sus- 
pected of smuggling a jug of wine into 
the alcoholic wilderness of Finland, 
which may be paradise enow but resents 
this example of Hull enterprise. Mr. 
Epen told General Nation to-day that 
the case has not yet been heard and 
that when it is the provisions of the 
Liquor Smuggling Convention would 
be taken into consideration, But what 
are the conventions to a smuggler of 
the old school ? 

As might be imagined, a good deal 
of quiet fun was extracted from the 
new s limit, the Home Secretary 
standing up to a hot bombardment. 
Members asked what standing plain- 
clothes police had on the course, if a 
timid motorist, scared by the imperti- 
nent advances of two neighbouring 
motorists dressed approximately as 
Victorian deer-stalkers, took flight, 
what would happen? To various ques- 
tions covering this point Sir Joun 
Gimovr replied that the motorist 
would merely have his summons served 
without warning, and that every plain- 
clothes man must produce his authority 
when asked. He added that speedo- 
meters on police-cars 
~_ be oa twice 
a day. Unfortunately 
mkeay 





asked him if it 
were true that, once hav- 


Pa) operated their gong, 

en would then 

surmount their tartan 

with the official 

met. We hope it is. 

Sir Joun Stwon hav- 

ing told an interested 

that our Ambass- 

in Berlin was at 
moment presenti 

& Note to the Genkon 

ent on its an- 

houncement about con- 

Seription, Mr. Hackina 

uced the Army 

tes, the salient 

ires of which were : 

expenditure of 

£450,000 for anti-airoraft 

and £1,500,000 


ee 





for coastal defence; a large item for 
increasing deficient reserves of ammu- 
nition; various concessions to increase 
the appeal of the Territorial Army; 


THE CECILIAN MAYFLY; or, 
EPHEMERA OXONIENSIS. 

“ The popular idea concerning these insects 
is that the whole of their life is restricted to 
a single day. This, however, is an error, as 
they have already passed a year or two in 
their preliminary stages of existence.” 

Wood's Natural History. 


urgent need for improving the anti- 
quated accommodation of the troops, 
and a reminder that half the Vote was 
devoted to pay and pensions, Although 
he was generally complimented on the 





INTERPRETING THE PORTENTS. 


The Astrologer. “ Tv'8 LOOKING MUCH REDDER THAN ANY OF THEM REALISE.” 
” 
The Men-at-Arms. “It’s NOT NEARLY 80 RED AS IT APPEARS TO HIM, 


Tae Unper-Secretary ror Arm, Tae Francia SECRETARY TO THE 


War Orrice anp Caprarm GUEST. 





manner of his s h, the ition 
did their best ie nabe political capita 
out of what they considered was the 
Government's — from a pacifist 

licy. Soon r eight o’clock the 

OREIGN SECRETARY interposed to 
announce that the German Govern- 
ment had already replied to the effect 
that they would still welcome his visit 
on the agreed basis. 


Life Peers. 


Tuesday, March 19th.—Their Lord- 
ships are still on rather short commons, 
the most exciting thing they did to- 
day being to give a Third Reading to 
the Newcastle-upon-T tion 
(Quay Extension) Bill; but they re- 
ceived a message from the Kine prom- 
ising that his prerogative should not 
stand in the way of a measure dealing 
with the creation of life rages, 
Sound opinion seems to be in favour of 
these as a practical method of Upper 
Chamber reform ; there are obvious 
advantages in the Government being 
able to avail themselves of the services 
of proved men without condemning 
future Governments to the presence of 
those men’s unproved descendants. 

Chinese eggs keep cropping up now- 
adays. So far no Member has actually 
cast one on to the floor of the House, 
but they seem none the less to have 
got themselves into “ates bad odour. 
To-day Mr. Marcus Samvunu urged the 
MINISTER OF eee to aceon 
inspectors to inhale more w 
confronted by these cn com- 
modities; and Mr. P.’s R. takes this 
opportunity of inquiring if the birds’. 
nest soup which he was given the other 
night in the Strangers’ Dining-Room 
contained the habitat of some Oriental 
songster or was based on 
a portion of a feathered 
housing-scheme nearer 
home ¢ 

Inintroducing the Air 
Estimates Sir Parr 
Sassoon answered one 
group of crities by re- 
minding them that we 
had allowed ourselves 
to sink into fifth place 
amongst the world’s air 
forces, and the other 
with the soothing fact 
that twelve-and -a- half 

uadrons were to be 

ded to the R.A.F. this 
year. In the field of civil 
aviation, he said, Im- 
perial Airwayscontinued 


tocarry more ers 
across the Channel than 


all its foreign competi- 
tors combined. Seven- 
teen internal services 
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operated during 1934, and far-reaching 
plans were in being for improving the 


| air communications of the Empire. 
_ Cheers greeted his announcement that 
| the Air Ministry intends offering a 





prize of £25,000 for the best medium- 
size fast transport machine produced 
by a British manufacturer. 

In the debate which followed Mr. 
CHURCHILL insisted that Mr. Ba.p- 
win’s calculations of the relative air 
strength of this country and Germany 
had been wrong, and went on to take a 
sad view of our position ; but Sir Purr 
in his turn was fortunately able to 
dispute Mr. CxurcHILL’s own figures. 
The note of gloom was later taken up 
by Captain Guest, who saw inter- 
nationa! trouble at no great distance. 

Wednesday, March 20th—The Up- 
per House listened to-day to an expo- 
sition of Socialism by Lord SanpERSON 
which was at once very gentlemanly 
and very alarming; the first because 
he soothingly assured the House that 
the next Socialist Government would 
precipitate no crisis provided ‘‘a little 
give-and-take was shown,” the second 
because he and his colleagues obvious! 
believe with all sincerity that suc 
drastic experiments as the nationalisa- 
tion of the means of production and 








distribution and the strict limitation of 
inheritance can be effectively trans- 
lated from the academic to the practical 
without standing the whole nation on 
its head 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO'S WHO. 

No man 

Gets a greater kick than Sir CHanLes 
OMAN 

Out of all the funny myster 

Of history. rte 


At Question-time, when Sir SAMUEL 
Hoare made a statement about the 
Karachi riot, Mr. CHURCHILL rose to 
ask why lachrymatory gas capsules, 
such as the American Government 
used, had not been fired instead of 
bullets, which pierced three or four 
bodies. Sir SAMUEL promised to Aye 
the suggestion, after they had both 
agreed that this did not show any lack 
of confidence in the men on the spot. 

The subsequent debate on India took 
the form of another Conservative 
motion to report progress, and brought 
most of the Distewte to their feet in 
an effort to make the Princes’ oppo 
sition appear irreconcilable, It gave 
Sir SAMUEL an opportunity to reiterate 
that of the thirty points of 
with the Princes, all but two were 
points of detail, and of these 
method of accession—was now being 
discussed by his and the Princes tegat 
advisers, and the other—the q 
of paramountcy—really lay outside the 
scope of the Bill. 

pk HueuCecin, who er 
nowadays, suggested that a 
or No ite be a from the 
Chamber of Princes and the ; 
on the question of whether the Gover 
ment should proceed with the Bill. 

wikis ens 
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The Hare and the Tortoise. 


a 


To-pay I’m a hundred-and-ten, Sir, 
And I’ve been so remarkably slow 
That whenever they’d start a new movement in Art 
I could never catch up with the show, 
Which hindered my gaining distinction and stopped me 
from earning the dough. 
* * # * + # 
Tom Creswick was there when I started, 
And LANDSEER and Eao and Mac tise, 
But I soon had enough of that old-fashioned stuff, 
So I tried the Pre-Raphaelite wheeze. 


Then my work was affected by WatstLer, 
My palette grew sombre of hue, 

And I followed the rules of the coal-cellar schools 
Till I had to be English and new. 


So I studied Van Eyck and Gavarnt, 
Boupty, MonTICcELLI and Rops, 

And poor Méryon’s art in the Rue Bonaparte 
And the Rivoli print-sellers’ shops. 





“THERE WAS A GREAT JAPANESE ARTIST WHO BEFORE HE DREW A ¢ 


WAS A CRANE.” 





But, as year followed year, in my fancy 
I heard the dread wheels of the hearse ; 

All my colour was raw, I no longer could draw 
And my values grew steadily worse. 


The movements went faster and faster; 
CEZANNE and Van Goon were “‘old hat’’; 

In the papers each morn a new name was born— 
And not always English at that. 


” The stunts became wilder and wilder, 

Till at last I discovered with glee, 

As my eyesight declined I was not left behind, 
For the movements were following me. 

* * + + 4 + 

So that is the end of the story; 
Recognition comes surely if late, 

And now I don’t care, for that tosh over there 
Has met with its merited fate: 

To-day it was bought by a “critic”; next week ‘twill be 
hung at the Tate. 














JRANE WOULD OONCENTRATE FOR HOURS UNTIL HE 


, JUSER-PRESS 7” 
ee. “THAT'S ABSOLUTELY SPLENDID, OLD BOY, BUT SUPPOSE HE'D WANTED TO DRAW A TROU 
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At the Play. 


“Connetius ” (DucHEss). 

Mr. Parrestiey’s new play, Cornelius, 
is all about a business—a business in 
deep water and going smash; going, 
going, gone. If you have read about 
people calling meetings of their 
creditors and have wondered how such 
meetings actually go, you can see in 
the fine Second Act. But the play is 
vastly more than a study of a small 
business-house illustrating in its fail- 
ure the bitter realities behind general 
phrases about the decline of world 
trade, Mr. Prrestiey has, it is true, 
his moral to rub in, and most skilfully 
does he do it, with a succession of 
callers, pathetic and comic and brazen, 
all desperately trying to sell on com. 
mission things he does not want to a 
man who is at his wits’ end to carry 
on his business at all. This is what 
business and fine human material may 
easily become in modern confusion 

The nagging importunity of the 
income-tax authorities, the pressure 
of the Middlesex and Midland Bank, 
under orders of course from head office, 
the impossibility of importing and 
selling aluminium at a profit in a world 
of unstable currencies—these things 
are vividly shown; but it is Mr 
PriestLey's and the Company’s skill 
that they make us much more inter 
ested in the people in Briggs and 
Murrison than in its fate. From the 
first moment when, as in Angel Pave- 
ment, the staff begin to arrive in order 
of juniority upwards, we meet 
a succession of real people; we 
grow interested, we sympathise ; 
and Mr. PRIesTLEY is too clear- 
sighted to make the bankruptcy 
work out badly for everybody 
in the office. 

Biddle (Mr.J ames Harcourt), 
the old clerk, who might easily 
have been a figure of tragedy, 
is a man happy whatever his 
work, but Miss Porrin (Miss 
Ann Witow) faces a black day, 
when the firm comes to an end, 
because she loves Cornelius, He 
is a curious fellow, and Mr. 
Ratrn RicHARDSON conveys 
very well his sense of ultimate 
detachment from the business 
round, He is splendid in ad- 
versity, because the whole pro- 
ceedings of his business day 
frequently strike him as absurd and 
plainly not what men are meant to do 
with their lives. He is the last man we 
should have expected to feel suicidal, 

but the death of his partner brings him 

very low, and the last Act draws its 





_» 


suspense from those leanings. 





Corneliun . 


Mr. Priestiey is not the dramatist is kept under firm control. Mrs, Reade 


to succumb to easy love-solutions, 
and there is none of that in the play— 


(Miss Dorotuy Hamiron) is a sy 
comic conception superbly played and 


only enough love to give Miss Victoria has a kind of universality about her 
Hoprer, in the part of Judy Evison, dreadfulness. The office-boy (Mr, Tow 


some scope. There are animals which 


f 


/ i, i, 
Yi 


ty} 





rHE 


Miss Porrin 


FAITHFUL HEART. 
. Miss Ann Witton, 


can lose almost any part of them- 
selves without obvious detriment, and 
it is the best tribute to the richness 
of characterisation and incident in 
Cornelius to say that it does not de- 
pend on any particular scenes. If at 
times in the Third Act we watched 








FACING PLAIN FACTS. 


. » Ma. Raven Rienarpson 


a eee for departure without the 
1aving much to wonder about, most 
of the play is full of a splendid un- 
certainty. 

In Act II. the surprise which Robert 
Murrison (Mr, Harcourt Wru.iams) 
springs is grim enough, but the tension 





Gru), Dr. Schweig (Mr. Feirx Inwry); 
Fletcher, the nastiest creditor (Mr. 
Raymond Huntiey), and first and 
last Mrs. Roberts, the charwoman (Miss 
Mure, Grorar)—all have firsterate 
rey created for them and rise delight. 
ully to their excellent occasions, 


D.W, 


“Frotic Winp” (Royaury). 

Mr. Ricuarp Oxk's satirical fan 
never seemed to me so good as 
became fashionable to suppose, but 
even if it had not been a first novel by 
a very young writer it would have been 
remarkable for the wit of its di 
and for a certain elusive atmospherical 
brilliance which amounted to a fase 
nating unreality. 

I should have thought it next te 
impossible to transfer this last quality 
to the stage, but Mr. Ricuarp Pryeg 
has done it, capturing the spirit of 
the novel to an extraordinary degree 
and making excellent comedy for two 
Acts out of the carefully-differentiated 
house-party at Pagnall Bois, While 
the grimness of the background is not 
yet too apparent, the brittle artificiality 
of the story is handled very delicately 
in a series of brief and amusing scenes; 
the eccentricities of the old hostesses 
and the absurdities of their guests are 
good comic stuff so long as the shutters 
of convention are only partly open and 
the distant thunder comes no 
nearer. Unfortunately it a 
proaches cataclysmically in 

‘hird Act, rending every kind 
of social pretence and spurring 
on Mr. Prycr's puppets 
unveil their messy egos in & 
manner embarrassing for 
simple reason that they were 
not, and in the spirit of the 
satire were never intended 
be, real people. ‘The truth game 
can be as effective as 7 
thing in the theatre, as Mf 
PriestLey showed us conclu 
ively in Dangerous Corner, but 
it is essential to its succes 
that the bona-fides of the Fall 
ers should have been ¢ 
built up. When you have been 
chuckling for the majt oe 
a play at everyone's d 
triviality it is too late for you @ 
be moved by a sudden plunge 
low the surface into the deep Pp 
of unsavoury melodrama. By W 
for instance, | mean that when 
ak up humiliation of poor 


ulliamy was suddenly released it 
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signified nothing; I neither cared 
generations Pagnall Bois 


lions, collected at week-ends by its 
ehdtelaines for recuperative and 
memorable visita, Often in the past, 
one gathered, you could searcely 
have seen the wood for the boys, 
old and young and alike distin. 
ished, ‘Tennyson had thought 
up cunning rhymes in the rose- 
, the library had been privi- 
toshelter GLADSTONE’S medi- 
tations, and there was hardly an 
Academician who hadn't fed the 
swans, The four Jeune sisters had 
lived there all their lives, enter. 
and growing old and 
isted ; the only concrete excite- 
ment they had ever had was when, 
at the age of forty, Lady Cleone 
had enjoyed a brief passage of 
love with the groom, whom the 
other sisters had immediately 
sacked, She had then gone quietly 
mad; Lady Athaliah had grown 
odder and odder, spending more 
and more time in the tower which 
the allowed nobody to visit; Lady 
Damaris lion - hunted with in. 
gently contracted — mania, 
ty young girl cal 


vy our week-end party. 
guests, a hetero- 
geneous collection, include 
the latest international lion, 
Sir Lothar Smith, whom all 
the sisters recognise as the 
ex-groom, Lady Cleone’s 
lover (a much more pre- 
sentable fellow than Lady 
Chatterley's imbecile game- 
meres). He has been 
tempted to come out of 
turiosity, and has no idea 
that Miss Jewell is his and 
Lady Cleone’s daughter, His 
visit might have 1 off 
fairly smoothly if it had 
hot unhappily coincided 
with that of Miss Vulliamy, 
& sinister woman-novelist 
who derives considerable 
misery from complicating 
people's —_ private 
Jealousy, brought 

on by famous young Mr, 
a preference for 
Miss Jewell, makes her par- 
ticularly dangerous, and 
, in the middle of 


the thunderstorm, _— 
Athaliah's tower is stru 
and it is discovered for the 


time that it is a 
teeter 








been a Whipsnade for jaded London are left. Who's afreud of the big bad 


greasing dexterity, and Lady Bernice 


ed Miss Je 
i them with their housekeeping ; 
that is the position at the begin 





nor extensive museum of improprieties, we 
are in for the truth game with a 
had vengeance. No pretences at restraint 





THE INTERCEPTED BATHE, 
Misa Jewell . 


Mise Vulliamy. . 
Mr. Charlecote . 


Miss Veronica Tunieran 
Miss Fania Drake 
Mr. Bast, Barrierr 


wolf of sex-repression? Nearly all the 

A ladies of the party, and they tell us so 
well in a distressingly thorough fashion, 
Small wonder that Sir Lothar and Misa 
Jewell and Mr. Charlecote, the three 


fan 








WEEK-END ENTERTAINING, 


Guests returning from an Exhibition of Improper Pictures 


and a body, 
Biv, De as iiitneink «4 SS Miss Rente pe Vaux. 
Mr, Rowborowh «©. 6 6 «+ Ma, Stantay Ratruvury. 
Misa Murat. Blood . , Mesa Miewow O'Donenry. 


General The Hon. Charles ; 
Treemand ..... . Ma. Graverey Eowanps, 


sane members of the party, cling to 
gether as the curtain goes down, 

As Lady Damaris remarked, only 
Lady Athaliah could have coped with 


Asvrrine golfer, learn to ban 
Every pleasing thought or plan 
And try to be a sombre man, 


} 
/ } 
ing. 
\ Soon on such gloomy fan- 
cies fod 


r 


auch a scene, in which death and 
good manners are both so singularly 
forgotten; and Miss Henrrerra 
Watson makes us believe that she 
could have coped with anything. 
Her acting is superbly good; she 
gives a tremendous picture of the 
clever warped old lady. Miss 
Manet Trery-Lewis plays Lady 
Damaris with just the right 
amount of aristocratic condescen- 
sion, but Miss Nrva Bovercaunr 
sxooms to crumple a little too much 
as the timid Lady Bernice, and 
Miss Dororny Hotmes-Gorn's 
Lady Cleone is apt to drift into 
farce, Miss Veronica Tun.eran’s 
Miss Jewell and Sir Basu, Barr- 
Lerr’s Mr. Charlecote are excel- 
lent; Miss Fanta's Drake's re- 
pressionist portrait is boldly exe- 
cuted, and Mr. 8. J. Warnmineron 
does what little be has to do as 
Sir Lothar with notable distine. 
tion. The minor characters are 
all good, Eric, 


Heads Down. 


Deaf to the joy-bells ring- 
ing. 

For Hope the erring eye 
decoys, 

Good Cheer stability des- 
troys 
While Mirth 
equipoise 
And leads to overswinging ; 
All dreams of Love and 

Happiness 
Produce a tendency to press, 


upsets the 


So think of all your wrongs 
and ills, 

Your maladies and unpaid 
bills, 

Of nasty draughts and 
bitter pills 

And woes beyond all heal- 





The highest spirits sink like 
lead, 

Low bows the most up- 
lifted head 

And comes that sinking 


feeling 

Which is, as golfers all will 
find, 

Their proper attitude of 
rind, 
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Point-to-Point. 





One of the penalties of youth is that 
one is constantly being forced to tell 
lies, whereas when one gets to Lady 
Mowl’s age—a very round.sixty—one 
takes great pride in being as truthful 
as decency and one’s daughters permit. 

Not that it makes much difference 
one way or the other, especially when 
one is staying with a woman like Muriel 
Broth. For Muriel is one of those 
charming vague people who, just be- 


the course is only three miles away, so 
why in the name of fortune can’t we 
eat a comfortable meal here at one?” 
“Oh, well,” said Muriel vaguely, “I 
don’t know. It’s much more fun on the 
course, isn’t it?” she asked, turning 
again to us. 
“Much,” we replied, with ill-simu- 
lated enthusiasm, averting our eyes 
from Lady Mowl’s ravaged features. 
And so at one o’clock in the pouring 
rain we packed into two large cars and 
drove somewhat funereally behind each 
other for three miles. In the middle 


Mary Bateson, who fancied herself in 
love with him. “We must do that,” 
At this moment Robin himself 
red, wearing a strange bulbous crash 
elmet and a pair of paper boots, He 
looked wretchedly cold, and the rain 
dripped off the end of his nose. 
“Have you placed your bets?” he 
asked, grinning with blue lips as he put 
his head through our window, “ because 
I think you ought to before you start 
eating. There won't be time after. 
wards. I’m seven to four on,” he added 
modestly. 





cause they are charming and 
vague, invariably get their 
way, however inconvenient it 
may be to others. There seems 
to be no method of coping 
with them, of pinning them 
down to anything. It is far 
easier to give in. 

And this is why when Lady 
Mow! truthfully said that she 
detested point-to-points, and 
I lied and said that I loved 
them, it didn’t make the 
slightest difference. We both 
had to go, and sat glaring at 
the dripping landscape out 
of two hermetically sealed 
cars. 

“Because you must, dar- 
lings,” Muriel had said that 
morning; “you must see my 
Robin ride.” 

“Why?” asked Lady Mowl. 
“IT hate seeing people ride. 
And, anyhow, I shouldn't 
recognise your Robin on a 
horse because I can’t even 
recognise him off one.” 

‘That ’s nonsense, darling,” 
smiled Muriel sweetly. ‘ You 
know you love point-to-points. 
And all these young things,” 


junior members of the house- 
party, who were apprehen- 
sively huddled together, “are 











Lady. “ Wet, I'LL GIVE YOU A SHILLING AN HOUR To 
CHOP UP THAT Woop.” 
Tramp. “Mapam, I ASKED YoU TO “ELP ME MAKE A 
L LIVING—NOT MAKE ME INDEPENDENT FOR LIFE,” 


“On what ‘” inquired Mary, 
gazing at him ecstatically, 

Robin looked puzzled. “I 
don’t know what exactly, 
Mary,” he said. “ Anything 
you like, I suppose,” and he 
waved a mauve and non- 
chalant hand. “Good-bye, 
all!’ He smiled and turned 
on his heel. 

“Darling!” screamed 
Muriel, almost falling out of 
the window, “you will be 
careful, won’t you? Drive 
frightfully cautiously and go 
slowly round the corners and 
everything, because you know 
how skiddy it is these days. 
For your old mother’s sake,” 
she added, dissolving into 
tears. 

“Oh, come, come!” said 
Eddie soothingly, “you're 
not a bit of an old mother, 
Mrs. Broth. Not nearly so old 
as you look, I’m sure. You 
get your head back inside 
the car and I'll give yous 
mutton-pie.” 

* How I hate mutton-pies!” 
sighed Lady Mowl. 

It was a good luncheon a8 
picnic-luncheons go, butsome- 
what difficult to distribute. 
The salt, which was screwed 
up in a piece of paper, fell to 








dying to go. Aren’t you?” . 
Sey 1g, we answered. 
y Mowl threw us a look full of 
reproach and we turned away ashamed. 
“What race is the old chap riding 
in?” asked Eddie Prothero, nervously 
stroking his downy upper lip. ; 
“The two o'clock,” replied Muriel. 
“What time does it start?” asked 


Mary Bateson. 


“ And so of course we must take our 
luncheon,” continued Muriel, ignoring 
the interruption. 

“What!” cried Lady Mow, stabbing 
a cushion with her knitting-needle. 
“Muriel, you 're demented ; I know you 
are! I've always said there was mad- 
ness in your family, and now you've 
proved it! You know quite well that 


of a very draughty field, at the far 
corner of which there were obvious 
signs of a race-meeting, we drew level, 


stopped and let down our befogged 


windows. 

“We're here!” cried Muriel, putting 
her head out of the Rolls. 

“So I imagined!” shouted back 
Lady Mow] from the Humber as she 
gloomily surveyed the distant bookies’ 
dripping umbrellas. ‘And now let’s 
go home,” she urged. 


“Oh, but I say,” squeaked Eddie in 


a muffled voice from the inside of 


the car, “we can’t go home before 
we've eaten something. And drunk,” 
he added as an afterthought. 

“And seen Robin ride,” whispered 


earth almost immediately on 
its journey from the Humber to the 
Rolls; and the occupants of the former 
had a shrewd suspicion that the latter 
contained more jam-puffs than was fair. 

“T’ve seen Muriel eat two herself! 
cried Lady Mowl, outraged, and she 
beckoned to Eddie, who had got out to 
stretch his legs. He was now leaning, 
drenched and pathetic, against the 
radiator, sipping port out of a celluloid 
cup. 3 
“Are there any more jam-pufis! 
inquired Lady Mowl. 

Eddie shook his head sorrowfully. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ but there are twelve 
beef-sandwiches and sixteen apples left 
over if you’d like them.” 





“Isn't it very fuggy in here?” asked 
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“[ HAVE JUST HAD THE HOUSE REDECORATED THROUGHOUT. 
COURSE, YOUR IDEAS OF DECORATION ARE VERY FANTASTIC.” 
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It IS READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION, UNLESS, OF 








Mary suddenly. “There seems to be 
such a smell of mackintosh or some- 


Lady Mow! snorted. “Now, I sup- 
, you’re going to tell me that you 
sick ¢” 


“Well, yes,” whispered Mary un- 
happily, “I am.” 

e quickly opened every window 
and the weather came in with a rush. 
The bookies’ raucous voices could only 
just be heard above the rattle of rain 
on the roof. Occasionally a few men 
in leggings staggered across the mud. 

ise we appeared to be com- 
Py isolated. 

2 We're here,” explained Muriel, 
putting her head out of the window 
again, “because that is the last but 
one fence before home.” She pointed 
vaguely in a north-easterly direction. 

And if darling Robin is leading here 
he’s bound to win.” 

_ “But where, dearest Muriel—where 
is the fence?’ asked Lady Mow, 

her lorgnettes on the bridge 
of her nose and peering into the mist. 

I see no fence.” 

_ Oh, well,” said Muriel irritably, 
it's somewhere about.” 


At five minutes past two I remem- 
ee 





bered with horror that we had none of 
us placed a bet. 

At ten minutes past two a prone 
figure was carried by on a stretcher. 
It was not Robin, but Mary felt sicker 
than ever, and we opened the roof of 
the car. 

At two-fifteen Robin himself ap- 
peared, covered with mud. 

“Good heavens, Robin!” cried his 
mother in anguished tones, “are you 
badly hurt? What’s happened?” 

“1 ’ve won, that’s all.” 

“Won?” we screamed. “Why 
didn’t we see you?” 

“T suppose because you still seem 
to be facing the wrong way,” laughed 
Robin. 

“Well, I think your sense of humour 
is strangely warped,” retorted Lady 
Mowl, shutting one of the windows 
with a bang. “And now for goodness’ 
sake let’s go home. Muriel!’ she 
shouted, “I wish to go home. This 
is perfectly beastly, and you know it. 
The girls here are longing to go.” 

“Are you?” Muriel asked, opening 
the door of the car and thus precipi- 
tating a thermos-flask into the mud. 

Mary and I beamed starchily. 

“Not in the least,” said Mary. 


“Certainly not; it’s the greatest 
fun,”’ said I. 

“That’s lucky,” grinned Eddie, 
“for as a matter of fact we can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* Because the cars have sunk at least 
a foot into the ground.” 

That finished Lady Mowl. She shut 
all the windows and her eyes, and never 
opened them again until two hours 
later when we were being dragged 
across the field by three cart-horses. 
Incidentally, these were the only horses 
we saw the whole afternoon. 

“But I sup there were some 
others,” sighed we Mowl at tea-time. 
‘Unless it was all a bad dream. I can’t 
remember having hated anything so 
much for years, Muriel dear,” she 
added, taking a muffin. 

“ At any rate,” said Muriel, ‘‘ you saw 
Robin win the two-o’clock.” 

“At seven to four on!” cried Mary 
proudly. 

“Did 1?” said Lady Mowl. “I 
didn’t recognise him without bis horse.” 

“But you said you wouldn’t recog- 
nise him with it.” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” replied Lady 
Mow! pleasantly, taking another —— 
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Birds Ashore and Birds Aforeshore. 


——— 


Old White Owl. 


Tur White Owl in the belfry 
She blinks the day long; 

In a belfry to dwell free 
From prime to evensong 

Is the White Owl whimsy 
As she can tell, 

And to sit in the dimsy 
With a ding-dong bell. 


Up in the tower 
Tt ’s always twilight, 
Hour by hour 
It’s never nigh light; 
And, beamed and cobwebbed and roofed a-slope, 
The dumb bell waits on the grimy rope, 
And, day long dimsy to be her cowl, 
“Twilight's my light,” says old White Owl. 


In the dim evening places 
And the twilit shaws 
The voles wash their faces 
In their little white paws; 
But there’s no debating 
That a vole does wrong 
Who sits titivating 
‘or a whit too long. 


If his coat he’d busk 
With a too much toilet 
Out of the dusk 
Comes the one who'd spoil it; 
For no more solemnly, cheek by jowl, 
With a ding-dong bell sits old White Owl. 
Day long up in her dimsy, how 
She's down the pussy-cat dimsy now! 
Curve and loop round the darkling fir, 
Oil on the air is the flight of her; 
Down in the dimsy Doom’s a-prowl, 
And “Twilight's my light,” says old White Owl. 
P. B.C. 








Mr. Shagreen’s Doctor. 


“THE ean ag etiquette of doctors is a strange and 
terrible thing,” Mr. Shagreen observed. 

I made a questioning sound, and he explained that this 
fact had been borne in upon him a few years before when he 
was recovering from an illness. 

“ Doctors,” he said, “used to come and see me.” 

“Naturally.” 

“They did not come as doctors. They were personal 
friends. I had made the acquaintance of a number of doctors 
the year before when I was collecting material and picking 
up hints for that poison story of mine. You remember 
that one?” 

“T don't think I do.” 

“Why, surely you do! I have always had an affection 
for that one. Detectives and scientists were alike puzzled— 
surely you remember ?—until it turned out in the end that 
the dead man, actually immune from the effects of the 
sag that was sup to have done for him, really died 

an overdose of the antidote to it. Ah! I thought it 
would come back. Well, anyway, in making preliminary 
inquiries T got to know many doctors, some of whom later. 


asl say, became personal friends. It was natural that when : . 


I was ill they should, as personal friends, come and gee » 


but they laboured under the constant guilty feeling that it | 


was wrong of them as doctors. Not one of them was my 
doctor.” _ 


“You don’t wish to convey the impression that your | 


doctor was a personal enemy ¢” 

“On the contrary, of course he too was a personal 
said Mr. Shagreen. ‘ But the point is that they felt he 
have been mortally offended to find any other doctor within 
the walls of my house when I was ill. I got the impression 
that the British Medical Association was ready to look with 
indulgence even on a duel if it arose from such a cause, 
It was thus incumbent on the other doctors to make their. 
visits surreptitiously, and for most of the time during which 
I was confined to bed all went well.” 

“But there came a day ¢” I suggested. 

‘There did indeed. It was my birthday. Knowing this, 

they all made a point of calling to congratulate me, 
I have no doubt, to leave again almost at once. But there’ 
was something they had not foreseen. Other kind friends 
had sent me quantities of unusual fruits and things to drink, 
and these doctors, though surfeited with the orthodox 
grapes they had taken from the bed-tables of their patients 
that day, were unable to resist the temptation of a pleasant 
change. One by one they arrived, leaving their cars in 
various side-streets so as not to call attention to their visit; 
but the earlier arrivals did not go.” 

“Still stuffing ?”’ 

“Hard. They could not tear themselves away from the 
good things. They sat about the room, six of them, 
and drinking and talking with vivacity about cirrhosis of 
the liver and the political situation. They made so much 
noise in fact that the sound of a car driving up to my front. 
gate was almost drowned—but not quite. Suddenly the 
doctor nearest the window, bending forward to throwa 
out of it, gave a casual glance at the car and started to 
feet. ‘It’s X!’ he cried in a horrified tone.” 

“X?” T repeated. ‘““Who was X?”’ 

Mr. Shagreen replied that X was the doctor—his doctor, 
the only doctor really allowed by professional etiquette to 
be inside the house. “You may imagine,” he said, “into 
what dismay this threw the company. Orange-peel, plum- 
stones, champagne-glasses, nut-shells and the rind of @ 
water-melon cascaded to the floor as they all stood up ina 
panic. It was X! Where could they hide?” 

Knowing the traditions of this situation, I asked 
whether the sound of X’s footsteps was even then on the 
stairs, and Mr. Shagreen said it was even then. 

“There was a large cupboard,” he proceeded, “on One 
side of the room——” 

“What! They all got into that?” 

“Three of them got into that. The other three wer 
equally well supplied, for there was another large 
board on the other side of the room. When X en 
— room to all appearances was empty but for myself, it 

2601. 

“But the cupboards were full?” a 

“Of medical talent I never knew any cupboards fuller, 
said Mr. Shagreen. “Well, X came in and sat with me 
a considerable while, eating and drinking just as the others 
had done. From time to time I cast an anxious glance 
at the cupboards, and intermittently they gave @ ae 
Eventually this got on X’s nerves. Asking what the matter 
was, he strode from one cupboard to the other, t 
them open; and in a trice the floor was strewn with doctor. 
It was a solemn moment.” 

“Solemn?” 








“To a certain extent,” Mr. Shagreen modified the 
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adjective. ““X was in a rage, He gave 
me of his best, he declared, and what 
was my reply! All over my house I 

eupboards full of rivals to consult 
when his back was turned. But most 
of his wrath was for his colleagues 
He gave the profession of his best, 
he declared, and what was their reply ? 
As soon as his back was turned they 
came leaping out of cupboards in 
an attempt to scare his patients into 
a decline.” 

Mr. Shagreen paused and then added 
reminiscently: “The dispute went 
on for a long time. The noise was 
terrible.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“I got well,” said Mr. Shagreen. 
“There was no other way out. I got 
| well and went unobserved to fetch a 
| policeman to charge them with leaving 
| their cars unattended. They, I am 
happy to state, got indigestion.” 

R. M. 





Deceit. 


“Deceit in any form I abhor,” said 
Edith ; “ but if we tell Aunt Myrtle the 
brutal truth—that Phyllis and Pris- 
¢illa are dead—she will accuse us of 

lecting them.” 

hyllis and Priscilla were two old 
hens sent to us by Aunt Myrtle last 
year when she gave up her house in 
the country and moved to London. 
We were prepared to receive them with 
open arms, but they treated all our 
advances with disdain. Priscilla had a 
sarcastic expression and the first time 
she saw me in my garden-hat she gave 
me a look that would have made 
Hitter feel small, It was impossible to 
make any progress with them, They 
just decided that we were not the class 
prone they were used to mixing 
with and gave us the cold shoulder. 

They definitely refused to lay, al- 
though, according to Aunt Myrtle, they 
had laid almost without ceasing when 
me lived with her. 

Je did not feel in any way to blame 
when they died. We had surrounded 
them with every luxury, and, though 
the hen-house I built for them was per- 
haps not exactly symmetrical, it was 
& comfortable little place, not at all 
meriting the scornful looks with which 
those proud birds regarded it when they 
arrived, 

Edith inclines to the opinion that 
their death was due to gluttony, and 
certainly for such elderly birds they 

ad hearty appetites—but my own 
view is that they committed suicide, 
unable to bear the sight of Edith and 
myself any longer. 

We had written glowing reports of 
them to Aunt Myrtle, and on the very 
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THE SOUND OF THE BELL. 


FALSE ALARM IN A_ BUILT-UP AREA, 








morning that we buried them under the 
raspberry bushes we got a letter from 
her asking us to send her half-a-dozen 
of their eggs, as she feared the eggs she 
got in London were foreign. We had 
told Aunt Myrtle that both Priscilla 
and Phyllis were laying like wildfire, 
so of course we could hardly refuse to 
send the eggs. We were told by an 
expert that hens of Priscilla’s breed 
would lay brown eggs and hens of 
Phyllis’s breed would lay white eggs, 
so I went down to the grocer’s and 
bought three brown and three 
white eggs and posted them off. I 
hadn't got my glasses on at the time, 


which I can see now was a great 
mistake. 

“We don’t want to give Aunt Myrtle 
an excuse to cut us out of her will,” as 
Edith remarked. 

On the third day a letter came from 
Aunt Myrtle. Full of thanks we 
thought it would be, but we were 
wrong. She seemed upset about some- 
thing, and the concluding paragraph 
enlightened us. 

“Next time you try to deceive a 
poor old woman,” she finished, ““don’t 
send her six eggs purporting to be 
laid by her own hens but stamped 
‘Danish.’ ” 
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Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





The Old Russian Bogey. 

Proresson R. W. Seton - Watson's closely - studied 
account of the fifty-year-old problem of the harassed Bal- 
kan peninsula gains much from one’s inevitable realisation 
of later fateful developments. In Disraeli, Gladstone and the 
Eastern Question (Macmit.an, 21/-) he shows our own 
country wrought to two simultaneous frenzies by Turkish 
atrocities in Bulgaria and the Russian “threat to India,” 
while a hundred elements of personal and political animosity 
support Disragii’s “ornate cynicism” on the one hand 
and Giapstoner’s “relentless flow of moral precepts” on 
the other. Amid a welter of hysteria it is refreshing to find 
the writer quoting Mr. Punch—so often as to be almost 
apologetic about it—as the exponent of a sane common- 
sense that is justified by recently available Russian docu- 
ments — that the Tsar and his advisers were never 
in fact at all disposed to be the villains of our nightmares 
The author clears up not a few established conundrums 
such, for instance, as the pacifism of Bismarck and the 
relations between Diskarti and Layarp. He falls into 
an old trap, however, in overlooking the Shakespearean 
origin of the phrase “ bag and baggage,’’ familiarized but not 
coined by GLapsToNE in 1876 in one of his most famous 
speeches on the Eastern Question 


SUCH——A DEVASTATING SENSE OF HUMOUR,” 
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A Bureaucrat Arrives. 

It is equally the fashion to describe Henry VIII,’s 

‘vicegerent in spirituals”’ as the perfect type of the newly- 
arrived bureaucratic official and as the ultimate product 
of the statecraft of Macnutavetit. The former aspect pre- 
dominated in Mr. Davip MatuEw’s recent essay, the latter 
pervades Mr. Perer WiLprna’'s complete Life of Thomas 
Cromwell (HEINEMANN, 15/-). It is interesting to note that 
there is no inherent discrepancy between the two. Mr. 
Witprne’s book is a readable, human and rather easy- 
going volume; and the fact that he quotes Foxr on the 
frailties of cardinals, and the Act for the Dissolution of the 
monasteries as evidence of the bad farming of the monks 
should not be imputed to malice in an historian whose 
vortraits of Henry VIII. and Cranmer show nothing of 
rotestant bias, He has studied with particular care the 
diplomacy that led to the marriage with ANNE OF CLEEVES 
and the responsible minister's downfall; and he presents 
CROMWELL as an able and hard-working villain who paid 
his own spies handsomely out of his own personal pecula- 
tions and monastic spoils, and would have seen a large 
percentage of the latter devoted to education had his 
sovereign’s rapacity permitted it. 





As We See Ourselves. 
A well-meditated nove! that reads rather as a com- 
mentary on life than a presentment of it, Mrs, MARY 





Aones Hamiuton’s new book exhibits, I feel, none but the 


anew neem 
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disabilities inherent in its subject. A 
portrait of, practically, one class only 
and that the class most interested 
in itself and least interesting to other 
people—Life Sentence (HAMILTON, 8/6) 
is an admirable study of the intelli- 
gentsia of the War generation and its 
post-war reactions. Jerry Dorset, a 
Socialist ex-M.P., and Rosny Nelhaven, 
a not very successful violinist, have to 
live down the personal rather than the 
social effects of a nebulous love-affair 
(aiming at definition which would be 
impossible and unnecessary in a nor- 
mal marriage) and a childish but well- 
meant political conspiracy which misses 
fire at the outset, Rosny’s Odyssey 
takes her into New York society. Jerry 
is given an invigorating glimpse of 
an almost patriarchally governed Hun- 
garian backwater. Somewhere between 
thers two visible poles the couple has 
to take its ultimate stand. Their story 
is packed with rare observation and 
sagacious comment, and its score or so 
of portraits are drawn with a delight- 
ful apportionment of fine malice and 
discerning charity. 


1 enjoyed Cold Comfort Farm im- 
mensely, I enjoyed Bassett not quite 
so much, and now I have just finished 
enjoying Hnbury Heath (Lonamans, 
7/6), rather in spite of a thinnish theme 
but because Miss Srecta Grippons 
writes so beautifully. There is a crisp 
lucid quality of prose, a tang in her 
humour and a certain brave and brac- 
ing outlook on the world which make 
the book a great deal more than read- 
able. Sophia may be too good to be 
true, but her brothers, Harry (just 
grown up) and Francis (aged sixteen) 
are too true to type to be good—at 
least, in Sophia’s way. These three 
orphans, the children of a drunken 
doctor and his orderly wife, set up 
housekeeping together in a cottage on 
the edge of a London heath. One abides 
by gentleness and humour, one by 





“ H'm—Posrcarp or THe OLD ‘oven, Miss?” 











Bohemianism, and the other is a drift- 
ing go-between. The end is inevitable but will not be 
evident to the reader until the end, so I will not spoil 
what there is of Miss Gipnon’s plot by giving it away. 
I think that Hnbury Heath may be a disappointment to 
devotees of Cold Comfort Farm, but it should live longer ; 
and I think too that the author, who is a mistress of perfect 
prose, has at last finished a novel without being bored by 
it. I should be sorry to part with my copy. 
Drama and Dialectic in Devon. 

Mr. Even Pati.rorrs has found a good theme and done 
his best to spoil it in the exposition. The compact between 
Elias Westcott, the fiery and free-spoken carpenter, and 
his venomous and vindictive aunt, with the tragic conse- 
quences in which Jane, The Wife of Elias (HuroHtnson, 7/6), 
is most tragically involved, affords a situation which, 





although unusual, is by no means unplausible, The story 





thereby entailed is soundly constructed on broad and | 


simple lines; the rural background is put in with the 
verisimilitude for which Mr. Par..rorrs’ name is warrant, 


and the interplay of a dozen characters is managed with | 
a deftness and an economy which bespeak the practised | 


dramatist. But the drama is an unconscionable time in 
coming to its climax; the stage is still being set long after 
we might reasonably have looked for a crucial curtain; 
while the bucolic persona speak mouthful after long-winded 
mouthful of theory and Deowentien on problems ethical 
and philosophical, religious and social, which, albeit as trite 
and crude as might be expected, fail utterly to convey 
the sense of authentic wisdom to be derived from the 
sithy, earth-born aphorisms of Harpy's ancients. If only 
r. PuiuLrorrs had cut the cackle and stack more closel 
to his quite spirited ‘osses! But such, unfortunately, is 
not his way. 
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Three Views of a Triangle. 


As novel after novel appears from her pen the feeling 
grows that Frau Vicxt Baum must surely be not simply 
one human being but a committee, for how can the same 
woman know all about A and Z—and every letter in be- 
tween—when A is, for instance, the inner workings of the 
fruit-trade in France and Z the niceties of conducting a 
murder-trial in Berlin? Her new book, Men Never Know 
(Bues, 7/6), is the story of a young wife’s infatuation told 
three times over: as Evelyn herself sees it, as Kurt, her 
husband, sees it, and as it seems to Frank, her American 
lover. The differences between these views are, all things 
considered, more subtle than arresting, but the preoccupa- 
tions of each of the three, particularly of the amoral Frank, 
who deals in oranges, and of Kurt, a judge, are so different 
as to give the author a splendid opportunity of showing 
her gifts as a virtuoso of life. But, clever as she is, she has 


enna 


Town and Gown. 


The publishers (LONGMANS) have been notably abstemious 
in deseribing The Body in the Turl (7/6) as “An Oxford 
Crime,” for two more bodies were found before the murderer 
was discovered. Mr. Davip Frome knows his Oxford and 
is successful in reproducing the atmosphere of the city and 
university. To some of us the setting may be familiar, 
but I think that a map would have been welcomed by readers 
who areunacquainted with the intricacies of Oxford's streets, 
This omission, however, does not seriously detract from the 
pleasure of following a remarkably well-conducted hunt; 
and I doubt if anyone writing detective fiction at present 
can weave a neater web of mystery than Mr. Frome. 


Tom Tiddler’s Ground. | 
It is probably the evocation of thie eternal boy in human 
nature by the fascination of hidden treasure, quite as often 
as the more ignoble motive of avarice, which has been 








miscalculated the number of her heroine’s evening dresses. 


Up the Theatre! 
Mr. Matcotm Mor- 
LEY is a practical man 


5/-) he writes about with 
such enthusiasm—actor, 
producer, manager, 
sometime critic. He 
would, I am afraid, be 
dubbed highbrow by the 
eupeptic playgoer, and 


sound sense, assorted 
facts, thumbnail criti- 
cisms and the queerest 
words and turns of 
phrase, is addressed 
rather to those who | 
share his view that the 
“ Drama is an art vital 
to the world.” To the 
celluloid affair he denies, 
not perhaps in strict 
logic, the right to con- 
sider itself a form of 
drama Origins, history, 
fashions, the play- 








“Ir’s A PRODIGY, AND REMEMBER IT’S ONLY AN INFANT CHILD 8O HIGH.” 
“THAT DOESN'T SEEM TO ME VERY SMALL.” 
“I KNoW THAT, BUT I CAN'T sTOOP ANY LOWER. I’VE GoT LUMBAGO.” 


accountable both for 
the great gold rushes 
of history and for minor 
matters, such as the 
transformation of such 
spots as Cocos Island 
into miniature prospect- 
ing grounds. The former 
element is certainly the 
outstanding factor in 
the adventure described 
by Commander PLumr- 
Ton, R.N.R., under the 
title, Treasure Cruise 
(WiTHERBY, 8/6), which 
sets forth in detail the 
fitting-out of the auth- 
or’s expedition in search 
of the elusive BENrro’s 
cache on Cocos, the 
incidents of the voyage 
thither, and the quest 
itself. The whole thing 
is as exciting as a novel. 
The only important ele- 
ment lacking from the 
romantic point of view 
J is the actual treasure; 








wright’s, actor's, critic’s and producer’s arts, the decay of the 
provincial theatre, repertory, management costs, audiences— 
all are dealt with sanely if summarily. Mr. GkorGr ARLIiss 
writes a friendly Introduction and Mr. W. R. H. Jonn- 
son’s vignettes are attractive—except the portraits of 
IpseN, GaLSwortTHy and SHaw, which seem to be from 
originals modelled in cheese. 


A Liberal Allowance. 

Purchasers of Told in the Market Place (Tuornton 
Burrerworts, 7/6) will admit that they have been given 
full measure in this volume of short tales, which once 
again proves the wonderful versatility of Mr. F. Brrrren 
Avustry. Yarns, for instance, more diverse both in theme 
and treatment than “The Sinner,” which is rather senti- 
mental, and “Jolly Roger” cannot be imagined. And if a 
change is required from such grim tales as “The Fourth 
Degree,” “At Brigade Headquarters” and “Diamond Cut 
Diamond” it can emphatically be found in “The Attic 
Floor.” But whether Mr. Brirren Austin is engaged in 

inging happiness to lonely women or in dealing out justice 
to criminals he is from first to last a popular story-teller. 











—_——- . 


but most readers will no doubt feel as I did that its ab- 
sence is in part at least atoned for by the sporting way in 
which the venturers took their failure to discover even one 
doubloon and by the incurable optimism with which the 
author hopes to have yet another shot at it. 








Mr. Punch on Tour. 


Tue Exhibition of the original work of Living “Punch” 
Artists recently held at the “ Punch ” Office will be on view 
at the Municipal Art Gallery, Dudley, from April 8th to 
May 4th, after which it will be shown at Bristol, Man- 
chester and Gateshead. 

The Exhibition of Prints depicting humorous situations 
between Doctor and Patient will be on view at the Museum 
and Art Gallery, Buxton, from March 30th to April 27th, 
after which it will be shown at Reading. 

Invitations to visit either of these Exhibitions at any 
of these places will be gladly sent to readers if they apply 
to the Secretary, “ Punch” Offices, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Charivaria. 





Ir appears that an American engineer 
has been criticising the Mersey tunnel. 
If he knows of a better hole he should 
go to it. a 


A trainer is re- | 
ported to have dis- 
covered that the 
racehorses in his 
stables enjoy list- 
ening to the wire- 
less. It would be 
interesting to ob- 
serve their reac- 
tions to running 
commentaries on 
Turf events. 

* *% 
oa 

Congressman 
P. L. Gassaway, 
of Oklahoma, is 
the organiser of a | 
counter-attack on 
Senator Hury P. 
Lone. A more 
suitable man could 
hardly be named. 


avi 
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Mr. RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL’S  as- 
sertion at Man- 
chester, that the 
only two races in 
the world that un- 
derstood banking 
are the English 
and the Jews, has 
not shaken the con- 
fidence of Scots. 
men in the bonnie 
bonnie banks of 
their ain countrie. i) 
% & i¥ 

* a || ii 

The first Red 
Indian to become 
a barrister (in 
Canada) belongs to 
atribe whose noted 
ability to climb to 
great heights was 
utilised in the 
building of New| sa 


: 





reported to have pranced with pleasure 


Wie “SS 
i ; wills: 


visitors were treated as imaginary 
casualties. In the interest of realism 
some of them no doubt pretended to 
have seen Naples and died. 


% & 
*% 


An old war-horse at South Shields is 


CoA nly 
rel wa) ) i 





“AND SO YOU FOUND THE REPAINT YOU LOST AT THE SEVENTEENTR. 
DERED WHY CHAMPAGNE!” 





York skyscrapers. Confidence is there- 
fore felt that he will reach the Bench. 


* # 
% 


A Cookham resident reports that he 
heard the cuckoo while repairing his 
motor-cycle in a lane. This never hap- 
pened to Keats. 


* % 
* 








During a mock air-attack on Naples 


on recognising the voice of a sergeant- 
major. So, we feel sure, would any 
former recruit. a 


Italian aeroplanes are to fly round 
Britain in a cireuit of what was the 
Roman Empire. The druid consulted 
by Boapicea didn’t prophesy this. 


* & 
% 


“The intelligent apiarist keeps one 


stride ahead of his rivals,” declares one 
of them. And of his bees. 


* & 
* 


The cat that has been giver a film 
engagement at Hollywood, beginning 
at a salary of ten pounds a week, is 
said to be determined that her career 
—————" shall come before 
matrimony. 


* & 
x 


“Is seventy-five 
too late in life to 
start writing a 
novel ?”’ wonders a 
correspondent. It 
is too early. 


* 
* 


“What comes up 
quickest in a vege- 
table-garden?” a 
reader asks. <A 
rake, if you leave 
it lying about. 

* & 
* 

A Viennese cen- 
|} tenarian is re- 
| ported to have 
taken a rejuven- 
ating treatment 
with amazing re- 
sults. We under- | 
stand that he is 
now no longer a 
centenarian. 

* % 
| & 
| “There is prac- 
tically no differ- 
ence between a 
bottle of whisky 
and a bottle of 
poison,” declares a 
temperance orator 
On the contrary, 
there is a differ- 


ence of about 
eleven - and - six- 
pence. % » 

& 


A man in court 
said that he had 
sold his Alsatian 
in order to buy a 
% | two-seater car. He 
didn’t part with the kennel, of course. 





* # 
* 


Up to the time of going to press 
nobody seems to have heard the first 
blazer. as 

* 

A bank-manager informs us that he 
is looking for a really clever cashier. 
Unfortunately he has no idea which 
way he went. 
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The Right to Sleep Hard. 


(Vide Mr. Punch’s Impressions of Parliament, pages 381 
and 382.) 


Now here is a golden Bill, a beautiful Bill to be brought 
into Parliament—a Bill to abolish one of the most hideous 
and unendurable tyrannies of this or of any age. All the 
woodland gods and spirits are behind this Bill, the rough 
Sylvanus and Faunus and reed-blower Pan; it is blessed by 

orpheus the fashioner of dreams, and by Stertor, whom 
I have just invented, the supreme, the beloved divinity 
of tempestuous nasal sound; it is sponsored, to be rather 
more precise, by Brigadier-General Spears (Carlisle, U.), to 
whom be praise. It would amend a section of the Vagrancy 
Act (1824) and ensure that no penniless person may be 
sent to prison for sleeping out-of-doors all night. 

Fancy, as he said, that it should be a felonious act for a 
poor man to sleep under the stars or in the kindly shelzer 
of the greenwood bough! Rich men may do it, none gain- 
saying them. The stockbroker who can well afford to lie on 
the softest of beds in the richest hotel may rest all night, 
if it suits his fancy, under a bramble-bush, may pillow his 
head on gorse while the hedgehogs run lightly over his 
recumbent and probably nefarious form. He may welcome 
the ant to his bosom, the beetle to his lips. But for the 
waif, the outcast, no. He is denied (unless it’ be in gaol) 
the one consolation left to him in his unhappiness, the 


| boon of forgetfulness, oblivion. 


| In a House where, comfortably shelte 


I should like to be able to speak in support of that Bill. 
from wind and 


_ rain, middle-aged affluence and aristocratic youth may be 
| observed at any time of the morning or the evening in all 


conceivable attitudes of open-mouthed repose, in a House 
dedicated, as it were, to the rhythmic noises of legislative 
slumber, the historic doss-house of an Imperial people, 


_ the shake-down of so much representative torpor, how 


well to plead for the tramp’s right to lie in the lee of a 


| haystack and dream himself, if only for a few hours, a king! 
| But a plague on this rodomontade! What is the crime in 


sleep? It has been justly observed that it knits up the 


_ ravelled sleave of care. It has been accurately pointed out 


that it is tired nature’s sweet restorer. It is well thought-of 


| by the poets. Mrs. Hemans has gone so far as to call it 
| a holy thing. Sir Tuomas Browne and BuLwer Lytron 


| were in favour of it. 


Many have busied themselves in 


_ discovering new ways of inducing it. By what imbecility 





of the legal mind is it then supposed that it is more 
wicked to lie down and sleep with no money than to 
walk about with none? 


I have slept out-of-doors (under compulsion though 
not without pence). I do not like it. I disagree with 
Cuar_es II. about the suitability of the climate (and the 
surface and the fauna) of England for al-fresco sleep. But 
if I wanted to do it I should like to be able to say to a 
policeman, “I have no address except this green field of 
nettles, this England, where I lie with the earwigs about 
my ears. I have no money, and whether I have any 
to-morrow or not is no business of yours. I may be winning 
a bet at long odds, which will cause you to bow and scrape 
to me in a few days’ time. Meanwhile let me woo the drowsy 
god, for in shumber I have those dreams which prove the past 
and the future and the present to be all one and inspire me 
to “sa which I forget as soon as I wake again to this miser- 
able world. Take your great foot out of my ambrosial bed.” 


Here, then, a new liberty to be fought for, and not one 


that D.O.R.A. swept away. Forgive me if I ever tried to 
buy tobacco after 8 p.m. or drink a mug of ale at 3.30 in 
the afternoon. Let me turn to defend the homeless vaga- 
bond who asks nothing but the same right to snore amongst 
the thistles and burdocks as is conceded to the common 
millionaire. 


Sleep! to the homeless thou art home; 
The friendless find in thee a friend. 


Ebenezer Elliott. 
ellow. 
Oh peaceful sleep!—Longfellow. 
Sleep, gentle sleep.—Shakespeare. 
Oh, sleep, it is a gentle thing !—Coleridge. 
Me for a spot of shut-eye.— Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


Oh sleep! sweet sleep !— 


As I said before, opinion is unanimous. Not one of our 
poets but has a kindly word for sleep. It costs nothing, it 
hurts nobody. We are a nation devoted to slumber. We 
have quiet, we have somnolence in our blood. And we 
make it a crime—in the most prickly and uncomfortable 
cireumstances—for the very poor. Evog. 








Yearly Lament. 





Atrnoues the Spring is drawing near, 
I always hate this time of year: 

The Jones’s party, which I dread, 
Inevitably looms ahead ; 

And nothing gives me more distress 
Than thinking out a fancy-dress. 


I recollect in ‘thirty-one 

My whiskers were excelled by none. 
Attired in sheets, aloof, sublime, 

I represented Father Time— 

And afterwards for several weeks 
Remains of fluff adorned my cheeks. 


But in the crisis (thirty-two) 

I really caused a slight to-do 

For when, determined not to waste, 
I joined economy to taste 

And simply went as Paper-Bag, 

I caught alight from someone’s fag. 


In nineteen-thirty-three again 

My well-meant efforts were in vain. 

I had a cousin on the stage, 

And, as the Tupors were the rage, 

I borrowed regal wear—but chance 
Brought five more Henrys to the dance. 


Last year my figure (far from thin) 


Was muffled in a tiger-skin; 


I did my best to move about 
Till heat compelled me to sit out 
And shed innumerable hairs 

On Mrs. Jones’s easy-chairs. 


Not many days will pass before 

The invitation comes once more. 
What can I be? A Pirate King? 

A Beacon? Or a Ball of String ? 

O blesséd Flu, exert thy charm 

And keep thy victim free from harm! 








———e 
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| is bolt upright, with a slight 
| inclination over the wheel. 
| His explanation of this un- 

| comfortable posture is that it 
enables him quickly to reach 

| the switch ce 

| put on the hand-brake, read 
| the oil-g 


| And from the moment the 


| ready for emergencies. Unfor- 


| on the starter and forces the 
| car forward some three feet 
| against the brake by battery 
| power alone before he re- 
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For the Motorist. 


SumMER is ycumen in! Spring has 
actually yeum! Lude sing cuccu! The 
motoring season has also yrrived. This 
little article, therefore, cannot fail to 
be helpful to all those who at this 
moment are going out to the garage 
with the rusty key that has hung 





Although this family signalling may go 
on for as much as a quarter-of-an-hour, 
you will find that the nervous driver 
is not so recklessly foolhardy as actually 
to make the turn till you have passed. 


The Offensive. 


He has an excessively long, aggres- 
sively shiny car, fitted apparently wit 
a divan instead of a driving-seat. He 


exhaust, and you drive blindly into @ 
hedge. You see him turn languidly to 
his companion and laugh. 


The Wary. 
He holds that twenty-five miles 
hour is the proper speed for all pur. 


‘axon Now and then, however, he will 
oopup to a dashing twenty-seven-and. 
a-half when he has determined, after 





behind the front-door all win- 
ter. It is, in short, a brief 
classification of some of the 
principal motoring types which 
will be encoun on the 
main roads during the next 
few months. 


' 
Pree 


aon 








The Owner- Learner. 

He is not yet sure of him- 
self or his new purchase, so 
his favourite driving position 





the self-starter, 


, or look in the 
mirror /n Case of Emergency. 


car has begun to move he is 


tunately, when one does arise, 
it is his mvariable habit first 
to slam on all brakes and, 
second, to forget to let out his 
clutch, Thisstalls the engine, 
whereupon he feverishly leans 


members he isn’t yet out of 
gear. When bystanders have 
thoroughly smoothed him 
out, mopped him down and 
set him going again he will 





“I'm sorry, Mrs. SMITH, BUT MY HUSBAND CAN’? COME 
TO CLEAN THE CHIMNEYS THIS MORNING—HE'S GOING TO 
THE Boat-Racr.” 


wipe his forehead and mutter) —<yum 
| accusingly, “That pram never mane’ 
signalled!” 
The Nervous. 
He is generally first appar- | 








eer 1, 
a TT ni, 
Le 


weighing the matter for three. 
quarters of a mile, that he 
must pass that sluggard in 
front who is merely doing 
twenty-four. As on these oc« 
easions he also pulls right 
across the road because “one 
should always be prepared for 
a sudden swerve,” it is pretty 
ood fun for anyone coming 
in the opposite direction dur- 
ing the next five minutes. 


The Signaler. 

He has read and re-read 
the little booklet about driv- 
ing signals. He has schooled 
himself to give the correct 
signals on all occasions and 
nothing is going to stop him 
giving the correct signals on 
all occasions. He will con. 
scientiously hold out a hand 
to indicate a right turn even 
if there is no other vehicle for 
miles behind. He will do this 
even more conscientiously if 
there is one behind and with 
such frequent wavings and 
| flutterings that the impression 
| ultimately given is that so im- 
| pressive and complicated an 
| affair cannot possibly indicate 
‘a mere turn, but means at 
very least that someone has 
| fallen dead at the wheel. 


The Old Pet. 


He is recognisable by his 
white hair, his slow but steady 
speed along the crown of the 
road, and the way in which 
not only he but his car appear 
to jump visibly if you hoot at 
‘him. The truth is that he is 











ent as a face continually turning appre- 
hensively back at you as you come up 
behind, followed by a quick darting 
arm indicating he wants to turn to the 
right. More often than not he has a 
host of women and children as pas- 
sengers to whom he has communicated 
not only his intention but also his 
nervousness, with the result that a 
perfect forest of hands are soon sig- 
nalling ‘“Slow-downs,” “Turns” and 
“Stops” as if their lives depended on it. 
(In some cases, with irritable drivers 
behind, this may be literally true.) 


has a horn which either blows a set of 
chimes at you in a revoltingly superior 
manner or else splits your ear-drums 
with a strident screech. It is difficult 
to say which is the more vilely offensive, 
but as he never lets it off till he has 
crept up silently beside you, you rarely 
have time to consider the question dis- 
passionately, He then shaves your 
front-wheel by the polish on his rear 
bumper and his passenger taps the ash 
of a cigar into your lap. As a final 
gesture he emits a cloud of fetid blue 
smoke and a roaring noise from his 





still at the “early bicycle” stage of 
driving, which means that he firmly 
believes that if he takes one hand 
from the wheel the car will probably 
run into the hedge, and if he takes 
both away it will inevitably lose its 
balance and fall over. His usual re- 
mark to conversational friends seated 
beside him is, “I can’t talk! I’m busy 
driving!” 


The Lady-Driver, with a Friend. 


ttt!—— !!!! (But hush! she 
may be the police.) AA 


° fhe * : 
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“I ‘OPE THIS WEATHER ‘OLDS, 'ARRY, BUT SPARKS ‘AS JUST TOLD ME THERE'S A GALE EXPECTED,” 








Bad Circulation. 





“Tr’s disgraceful!” said Pamela, re- 

moving her hat and regarding it dis- 
es “People ought not to 
end people other people’s books.” 
_ “Or borrow them,” I said with feel- 
ing. ‘I left Grim Death on the mantel- 
piece last night. Where is Grim Death 
now?” 

“Under the sofa-cushion.” 

I lifted the cushion and congratulated 
Pamela on a masterly piece of de- 
duction. 

“I put it there,” she explained. 
“The Vicar’s wife popped in just as I 
was reading the last chapter.” 

“You thought she would 
shocked ?”’ 

“I thought she might want to bor- 
| Tow it. It’s jolly good. The butler was 
_ the murderer.” 

I sighed. I had suspected the elderly 
aunt. 


“Grim Death doesn’t matter, any- 


be 





way,” Pamela continued. “I’m worried 


about The Corpse in the Potting-Shed.” 

“Anybody would be,” I said sym- 
pathetically, but Pamela ignored me. 

“Bridget Fraser took it away with 
her when she came to bridge last 
Friday,” she announced. 

“A neighbourly action. 
what she did with it?” 

“T know what she did with it. Maud 
Soames was carted off to the nursing- 
home yesterday with tonsilitis. Bridget 
sent it to her.” 

“A happy thought,” I commented. 
“They don’t make any bones about an 
odd corpse in a nursing-home.” 

Pamela looked at me sadly. “You 
do ride a joke to death,” she said. 
“The awkward part is that it isn’t 
my book. I borrowed it from Mrs. 
Harper, and she will be furious.” 

“We live in evil days,” I said sen- 
tentiously. “Without permission you 
lent Bridget Fraser T'he Corpse in the 
Potting-Shed which you had borrowed 
from Mrs Harper. Bridget has now 


I wonder 


lent it to Maud Soames. The question 
is: Has Maud Soames already lent it 
to somebody else, or will she lend it to 
you?” 

“T shouldn’t think so,” said Pamela. 
“Tt was Maud Soames who lent it to 
Mrs. Harper.” 








“ Please suggest a method of using up cold 
mutton other than the usual mince and 
shepherd's pie.”-—Letter to Press, 


Serve it au chien. 





“ For the first. time on record, a chimpan- 
zee has been born in captivity in London 
Zoo and caused a sensation. ‘ooo Zoo and 
caused a sensation. * Boo in 1927.” 

Canadian Paper. 


And “ Yah!” to you-——in 1935. 





“Must one rinse all the soup out of 
woollies? I have heard that it is better to 
leave a little in.” 

Correspondent in Magazine. 
A dash of mulligatawny helps to keep 
the cold out. 





| 
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Ave atque Vale. 


Ir is not the first sacrifice I have made for my nephews, 
but it is by far the bitterest. To-morrow they take over 
the command of my army of tin soldiers. If I am asked, 
as I ought to be but never am, what it was that inspired 
me to take up my military career and what vision has led 
me ever on to my present rank of lieutenant (with two 
pips), my reply must be, “My gallant lads in the nursery 
cu ‘g ith them I received my baptism of fire 
(never mind how); with them I first shed my blood in 
warfare, when I punctured my hand on the cocked hat of 
their commander-in-chief; and with them I first evolved 
and perfected my own particular system of tactics, which 
always lands me in such trouble on manceuvres. 
| Last night I held a farewell parade. Laffan’s Plain was 
| rather big for my , 80 I held it on the grand piano. 
From the wardrobe where they have been quartered for 
the past twelve years or so there paraded for the last time 
under their old commander these veterans of a thousand 
| fights—painful ones, chiefly between me and my brothers. 
| In the years that have elapsed they have been decimated 
| from such varying causes as housemaids and jumble-sales; 
_ but the survivors held their heads as high as ever, especially 
| those who, having lost them at some time or another, now 
carried them on match-sticks which had been insufficiently 

red. 

The parade was headed by the remnants of the brass 
/ band. Many of its members were absent, and I cannot 
account for their disappearance ; but we still mustered the 





| big drummer—armless, poor fellow—one side-drummer, 


_ one euphonium and a couple of trombones, which last were 
| being rather uncannily played by men without heads. At 
| the saluting base stood the commander-in-chief, sitting 
| sideways on his horse just as he always did in the good 
old days. I was delighted to see the old fellow again, for 
in spite of the awkward question of precedence between 
him and me I had never had any trouble with him. His 
staff consisted of old and tried campaigners; but they were 
rather a seratch lot, as their only qualifications for a staff 
job was their common distinction of being the only survivor 
of their unit. In each case, as there didn't seem to be any- 
body else from their regiment, the staff appeared to be the 
only place for them to go. This was the reason why, all told, 
| the staff considerably outnumbered the rest of the parade. 

Prominent among them was a veteran Highland Colonel 

who insisted on remaining kneeling throughout the proceed- 

ings. This, I remember, has been a fad of his all through 

his service. He used to have a pair of field-glasses from which 

he was inseparable until the day he lost them, along with 

his arms, at the Battle of the Standard Lamp, away back 
_ in ’16. Then there was an officer of some Rifle regiment with 
| a broken sword, the hilt of which he had retained with some 
acumen to use as a knuckle-duster. With these and the 
other staff officers there was a large number of orderlies 
| from different units and even of different nationalities— 
a pe aes and representative lot. 

Our allies were also strongly represented on the actual 
march. Some of them were rather a nuisance as a matter 
of fact. The Greeks insisted on lying down the whole time 
on the line of march, and some French tirailleurs caused 
confusion and apprehension among the ranks immediately 
in front of them by carrying their rifles at the aim. The 
Red Indians were an im ive sight ; there were about ten 
of them, and a very oe camps they made, stripped 
to the waist, and not one pair of trousers the same ccleur. 
Their chief, whose name, if I remember right from childhood 








days, was Lieut.-Colonel Shining-Big-Sea-Water, V.C., was 
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rather better dressed in traditional fashion, though, like | 
the Bruce, he had broken his good battle-axe. There were | 
a ee ee  raede ee 


round at the keyboard end of the piano, while er one, 
who had lost his horse, lay, bowlegged from a lifetime spent 
on horseback, in an R.A.M.C. waggon, which was piled with 
non-walking wounded to a depth of several inches. Behind 


this waggon, tender and stout-hearted as ever, walked half. | 


a-dozen hospital nurses, evoking general admiration from 
those who knew their story. They were bruised and battered; 
their red cloaks, white aprons and grey dresses bore the 
marks of many a hard fight; and this is why. 

Once upon a time I added to my scanty armament a 
trench-mortar. It cost a lot of money—quite two-and- 
sixpence. But the situation was precarious; my arti 
had sunk, or rather been trodden on, to a minimum, and 
my cousins, a few miles away, subsidised by an indulgent 
parent, were rapidly arming and becoming quite insufferable 
about it. It was incumbent on me to stage a better war than 
theirs. With the trench-mortar I purchased a stock of 
cannon-balls, but this was rapidly exhausted, owing to 
some going into the fire, some under the wardrobe, and a 
good many down the back-stairs when the nursery-door 
was open. Within a week I had no more ammunition and 
the defenders of the fort (what has happened to that fort, 
by the way?) were immune from attack. At this moment 
of crisis the hospital nurses stepped literally into the breech 
and without a murmur allowed themselves to be used as 
ammunition and fired into the fort. They were dumpy 
little heroines; the range was speedily found; and, after 
suffering enormous casualties in a half-hour’s bombardment 
of nurses, the defenders were only too glad to capitulate, 
They had as a matter of fact greatly assisted the attackers 
by courteously returning to them each hospital nurse as 
she came over, thus ensuring an unfailing supply of ammu- 
nition for the mortar. For the benefit of those technically 
interested who may wish to try the experiment for them- 
selves, the officer at the attackers’ O.P. reported that the 
trajectory was, in view of all the circumstances, sur- 
prisingly high and that the best results were achieved when 
the ladies arrived head-first. From then on I always 
employed them in this way, returning them to casualty 
clearing stations at the close of operations. And from 
then also I date my admiration for this particular branch 
of the service. 

You must forgive, dear reader, these memories of an 
old campaigner. I shall not.offend again, for to-morrow, 
as I say, my nephews will be taking over their new com- 
mand, and after that I shall not be able to bear recalling 
them to mind. Besides, if they take after their uncle, there 
will be pretty heavy casualties among my old comrades 
before the week is out. : 








Mrs. Bridle. 


“ Tue way she keeps on saying things,” 
Said Mrs. Bridle, 

“Tt fairly makes you wild! 

She ‘asn’t got the common sense 

Of a six-weeks-old child. 

She 'd try the patience of a saint— 
Not that I sak or any ‘arm, 

The stupid, idle 

Good-for-nothing little cat! 

I ain’t the sort that makes complaint ; 
I ain’t got any use for that, 


oH ” 


I ain’t, 
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Another Strike. 


Prrnaps the most sensational event 
of 2035 was the strike of Public Figures, 
who downed flourishes on March 27th 
and petrified the Bazaar-Opening In- 
dustry, the Foundation-Stone-Laying 
Industry, the Ship-Christening In- 
dustry, the Tablet-Unveiling Industry, 
the Foreign-Visitor-Feeding Industry 
and many allied trades. 

In an interview with a representa- 
tive of The Daily Wire, the Prime 
Minister, speaking in his capacity as 
General Secretary of the Public 
Figures Union, outlined the reason for 
the strike. 

“Public Figures,” he explained, 
“have for years been working under 
conditions of sweated labour without 
parallel in the history of civilisation, 
and flesh and blood can stand it no 
longer. We demand shorter hours, 
briefer chiirmen and better pay, and 
until these demands are granted not a 
single bazaar will be opened, not a 
single foundation-stone will be well and 
truly laid, not a single foreign visitor 
will be feasted, and not a single ship 
will be christened. Our pickets are 
posted all over the country, and if 
spurious Public Figures attempt to 
take the turtle-soup out of our mouths 
they will be listed as blacklegs and 
dealt with accordingly. 

“For years any man who has risen 
to the top of his own particular tree 
and become a Public Figure has im- 
mediately been deluged with invita- 
tions to open bazaars, christen ships, 
welcome foreign visitors, lay founda- 
tion-stones, and, unless prevented by 
rheumatism, kick-off at football- 
matches. These invitations, which he 
dare not refuse, involve him in long 
and tedious journeys to Dundee, 
Bodmin, Ross-on-Wye, Brighton and 
elsewhere. He has to sit in a draughty 
hall or stand on a draughty platform 
for half-an-hour listening to the 
piffing remarks of an asthmatic chair- 
man, and the effort to maintain on his 
face an imbecile smile adds years to his 
life. So many of these functions have 
to be attended that the Public Figure 
has practically to abandon his own pro- 
fession, not to mention his own family. 

‘Take my own case, for instance. As 
Prime Minister of England and Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Nations, I have 
certain responsibilities. To supervise 
the government of one-third of the 
human race may perhaps to the out- 
sider appear hardly a man-size job, but 
it does involve a certain amount of 
thought and the execution of a few 
trifling duties. 
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“Hutto! I tHouceT you TOLD ME 
EMERGENCIES ? ” 
“Tus 18 oNE—I WANT A DRINK.” 


YOU ONLY CARRIED THAT FLASK FOR 





“But as I am in virtue of my office 
a Public Figure, more than half my 
time is taken up by necessary appear- 
ances at public functions. To-morrow, 
for instance, I should like to spend a 
quiet hour thinking about the latest 
European Crisis, but in the course of 
the day I must christen a ship, open 
the North London Hospital for Spin- 
sters with Ingrowing Toenails, attend 
the reception to the Prime Minister of 
Sark, say a few words at the Centenary 
Meeting of the Window Cleaners’ 
Benevolent Society, and finish the day 
at the Lord Mayor of Dagenham’s 
Annual Dinner. Long have the poor 
Public Figures of England writhed 


under the tyranny of the masses, but 
at last the hour has struck, and so have 


? 
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Cautionary Tales from the Turf. 
“1. Lovers Walk. 
2. Philander, 
3. Little Stranger.” 
Result at Wolverhampton Mecting. 





“I had photographs taken of them, with 
a camera.”—~Frora a Novel, 


It hardly seems possible. 





“Four Trams Smase Picrores.” 
Newea Poster. 


That’s what comes of hanging them 











“on the line.” 
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In Two Parts. 





Tus article will fall quite naturally 
into two if it doesn’t. 

Part One begins at the telephone. 
Or no, on second thoughts it doesn’t. 


| The telephone bit was very indistinct 


anyway, and I simply said “Yes” 
to — , and The Countryside 
Chronicle said that was very kind, and 
Charles said, “But why should they 


| want to interview you!” 


There were two or three perfectly 


| simple and straightforward replies to 





| unfortunate 
| proved to be something 


| fore now, and the day | 
.may well come when 


| an automatic reaction, 
| which I believe is never | 


this, but the question, in my opinion, 
should never have been put. I there- 
fore only said—speaking rather more 
clearly than usual—that che reporter 
of The Countryside Chronicle would 


what Charles’s grandfather was sup- 
to have said to the young ensign 
who smoked a cheroot before drinking 
mulled claret at the Siege of Seringa- 
pateth (or some analogous occasion). 
“You'd better be Discovered Work- 
ing,” said Laura, and with a zeal never 
before discernible she ran about with 
a typewriter and a quantity of foolscap. 
* Look here—why not be dictating ? 
I don’t mean just: ‘Dear Madam,—I 
am looking for a between-maid. .. . 
This is a quiet country place, very hard 
work, low wages and deadly dull '—but 
something rather grand and grown-up, 
say an article for a new encyclopedia.” 
“I'd rather make it something I 
could use afterwards,” I said—TI think 
with commonsense. 
“T daresay one of the comic papers 


needed it either. It was now or never 
too, because Charles does not lightly 
dispense with their presence in the 
garden nor Cook with their good offices 
in the boot-room. 

(In the event of my accepting a 
dictatorship domestic problems will be 
relegated to a position in the cosmie 
scheme vastly inferior to that which 
they at present occupy.) 

“Show The Countryside Chronicle in 
here, Ethel, and don’t bring the elevens 
im on any account.” 

“*In the event of your accepti 
a dictatorship,’ ”” prompted Laura ur- 
gently. “Or look here—wouldn’t it be 
better if we changed the whole venue 
of the interview to the little telephone. 
room? They're pretty sure to start 
beating the stair-carpet right on the 





be arriving at eleven [ 
o'clock. 

“Then you musteither | 
have your milk and bis- | 
cuits early or do without | 
them altogether,” said | 
Laura. 

(1 have known her 
confuse the duties of a | 
secretary with those of | 
an Advisory Bureau be- | 





she will do so once too | 
often.) 
poste! Bie. Mie Ll. 
y did, ! 


ofa mistake. Probably | 


| good, 


“Well,” said Laura, | 
screaming with laughter, 
“of course you may think ____ 


“PLEASE CHANGE THESE. 
not CAMBRIDGE, AFTER ALL.” 








it would make a good paragraph: ‘My 
first glimpse of this rather distin- 
guished writer was perhaps more 
characteristic of the home-maker than 
the public character, as she sat on the 
floor, as nearly as possible inside the 
fire, hunting for the cokernut biscuits 
and handing over all the ginger ones 
to her secretary. Her cigarette fell 
into her glass of milk as she scrambled 
to her feet and received me with all the 
gracious savoir-faire of a woman of the 
world.’ ” 

“You don't mean to say that you 
two girls smoke while you drink milk ?”’ 
said Charles, as who should ask: 
Do you actually commit murder with 
one hand and cheat at cards with the 
= ' 

ven o'clock was practically upon 
us before the subject was closed, ad 
even then one had been obliged to 
leave the room without actually hear- 





| ing more than about two-thirds of 


4 


« = 


My WIFE'S COUSIN Lives AT OxrorD, 


lawn w front of the 
windows.” é 

But the suggestion, 
likeso many suggestions, 
came too late. 

Ethel opened the door 
and the representative 
of The Countryside 
Chronicle was in our 
midst. 

She wore a blue coat 
and skirt and looked 
about twenty-five and 
rather pretty and very 
tired. 

“I'm collecting hints 
on spring-cleaning for 
our Woman's Page,” she 
began timidly. 

he carpet, k 
peculiarly degr 
went past the window, 
upheld by twostaggering 
forms in corduroy. 

As I said at the be 


, i~ 
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would jump at it,” said Laura blithely. 
“Or why not be very topival? ‘Me as 
Dictator,’ for instafiee.” 

I doubted whether this was even 
grammatical, but the alternative, ‘I 
as Dictator,” flashed through my mind 
only to be rejected. 

“That was the bell! Quick—begin!” 
urged Laura, snatching up the tele- 
phone-pad and turning everything on 
the table upside-down in search of a 
pencil. 

“*In the event of my accepting a 
dictatorship,’ ” I began. 

“If you please, 'm,” said the house- 
parlourmaid, standing neither in nor 
out of the room, but following the more 
usual domestic procedure—‘if you 
please, 'm, there’s someone from the 
newspaper to see you, and the men are 
here for the stair-carpet.” 

The men—the gardener and the boy 
—had been instructed to beat the stair- 
carpet thoroughly; and not before it 





ginning, this article falls naturally into 
two t 

The second part started when Laura, 
in accordance with a rather curious 
old convention originally based on the 
belief that no one else unders 
anything but plain English, suddenly 
hissed at me, “Les onzes.” 

I rang the bell. 

‘Please bring three glasses of milk, 
Ethel,” I said, “and plenty of cokernut 
biscuits.” E. M. D. 








More Miracles of Surgery. 
“*By petting up the baths there,’ he said, 


‘you will remove an eyesore from under our 
own noses,’ ”"—~T'own Council Report. 





“ Douglas ——, of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, to-day, for riding a cycle without @ 
boat race crew, was fined 12s. 6d. at Cam- 


Is it then compulsory for a cyclist 
be one over the eight ? 
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“SORRY, OLD MAN, BUT MY WIFE HAS JUST SIGNALLED THAT SHE HAS THOUGHT OF A NAME FOR OUR NEW BOG, AND 
I’M DASHING ALONG TO THE NEXT PEDESTRIAN CROSSING sO THAT I CAN GO OVER AND HEAR rt,” 








The Word War. 


Vi 
Odd lots. 


A warrior sends me a sporting 
curiosity which cheers but not in- 
furiates me. “‘“Why,” he says, “does 
the Oxford crew go out for a practice 
spin?” Why “spin”? I can’t imagine. 
I know that oarsmen are not the 
only sportsmen who go for “spins.” 
Pugilists go for “spins” (that is, trots) 
before breakfast. My dictionary, feeble 


| as usual, says 


“Spry (4). A spell of continuous 
movement by way of exercise or 
pastime: a fairly rapid ride or run of 
some duration. 1856, (5) A spell of 
quick rowing or sailing, 1875. ‘A 
ten-mile spin with a great-coat on’ 
1890.” 


But it does not say who said “spin” in 
these senses, or why. My own theory 
is that “spin” was first used of a drive 
in a horse-carriage by some poetical 
ploughman who saw the Squire's wheels 
aga round and looking like 
tops in the evening sun. Then a fast 


ride on a horse became a spin, though 
the wheels were no longer present ; then 
it was extended from a horse running 
to a man running; and so to walking, 
sailing and rowing. It is an odd word, 
1 agree, with which to describe the 
movements of an eight-oared boat, but 
I do not feel very hot about it. 

But if anyone says that at Hammer- 
smith Bridge Cambridge spurted and 
sabotaged Oxford's lead—as one day, 
if we are not careful, somebody will 
then, brothers, he shall see our swords 
flash 


“ Bombshell.” 


Yes, comrade, ‘“ bombshell” is over- 
worked by our dear dailies. I know 
their difficulties—they must be short 
and sharp; and when the Right Hon- 
ourable Fortescue Whiff says that there 
are one or two passages in the Green 
Paper with which, at first sight, he is 
not wholly in agreement, it makes the 
announcement more exciting to the 
plebs to describe it as— 


“ BOMBSHELL FoR BALDWIN.” 


But why “bombshell”? Why not, for 
example, “bomb” ? 


“ Boms ror BaLpwin” 


is shorter—-and very much rey 
For who in real life, who in the late 
War, ever talked about “ bombshells”? 
—except perhaps in the munitions 
industry to distinguish between the 
empty bomb “shell’’ or case and the 
completed bomb. But theempty bomb- 
shell is not at all alarming, and the 
dropping of one would do much less 
damage than the dropping of a coal- 
scuttle. So whenever I read that 
somebody has dropped a bombshell in 
political circles I draw the conclusion 
that there is nothing in it; and as @ 
rule there isn’t. A. P. A. 
The Old, Old Story. 

“What might be termed ‘vintage chest. 
nuts’ were always required for the tablos of 
the Roman households,”——Daily Paper. 
And some of them are still circulating 
to this day. 

“Why should cinematograph proprietary 
interests be damaged by the elimination 
everything on the screen which tends towards 
the deterioration of morals?” 

Letter in Daily Paper. 


It does seem a shame, doesn't it! 
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“You Ass!” 


| nave long wondered how the word 
ass ever came to be applied to human 
beings as an epithet for stupidity. 
Stubborn a donkey often is, but very 
rarely stupid, unless it is stupid to like 
thistles. Stubborn, slow, detached, but 
always with some purpose between 
those ears, always aware of what is 

ing on; whereas when we say, ‘‘ Don't 
be such an ass,” we mean, “ Don't be so 


yeas 





foolish,” ‘‘ Don’t be so feather-brained,” 
“Pull yourself together.” And when it 
comes to obstinacy we forget the 
donkey altogether and resort to his 
cousin the mule. ‘Don’t be such a 
mule,” “Don’t be so mulish,” 

My acquaintance with donkeys has 
not been large, but such as I have 
known have been typical. The first was 
many years ago at Littlehampton: the 
donkey on which I had my first ride, 
on a very painful saddle fastened over 
a light-brown Holland caparison. If 
it is stupid to wish, on a hot summer 
day, to take things easy, this creature 
was far from wise, If it is stupid want- 
ing to get back a little of one’s own, to 
rub one’s rider’s legs against a post, 
this animal was totally lacking in 
sagacity. He was stupid too in having 
four legs and a subservient status and 
no soul, thus qualifying to be the 
yroperty of a helivieg bipedal owner ; 
But otherwise I should call him clever 
enough, and it certainly was not be. 
cause of him that I fell into the common 
habit of saying to other boys, ‘ Don't 
be such an ass.” 

That was my first donkey, and a 
certain number of faithful and strongly- 
individualised Neddies followed, all 
doing their work in their own watch- 
ful thoughtful way, and all gradually 
winning respect if not affection. And 
none of them stupid, And then came, 
the other day, my latest contact with 
this cautious friend of man, when, in 
North Africa, I found him in his 
thousands, usually very much smaller 
than we see him in England but work- 
ing very much harder. No one, for 
instance, has ever seen a costermonger 
riding his donkey; at the most he 
erches on his barrow and urges the 

ttle hoofs along, and along they go, 
apparently quite happily. But it is 
& common thing to see two full-sized 
Arabs seated gravely on a donkey so 
wo that they could easily carry it 
under the arm. To be so small and to 
bear so much, partakes, no doubt, of 
what might be called stupidity of a 
; but we must discriminate. 
Acceptance of force majeure should not 
be thus described. 


Tam not sure that the real ass is not 
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“AND WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BK WHEN You Grow vp, Brayi?" 
“] RATHER THOUGHT A FRIGHTFULLY RICH Wipow.” 




















the camel, because the camel is big 
enough to be able to resist and do 
damage. But we never say, ‘‘ Don’t be 
such a camel,” at least not in England, 
although a Paris taxi-driver whodeemed 
himself underpaid once called me an 
espece of one. 

Now and then even the Algerian 
donkey has the chance of retaliating, 
and takes it. I shall never forget the 
satisfaction with which a mother 
donkey and its most ingratiating off- 
spring, the gayest, naughtiest little 
thin you ever imagined, held up our 
car for some minutes while they rolled 
on their backs in the middle of the road. 


Stupid! Foolish? Not the terms I | 
should use, 

So much for the donkeys of fact. 
When it comes to such donkeys of 
fiction as I can recall, there is again no 
question of foolishness, StTEVENSON’s 
Modestine was not foolish: she was 
sympathetic, Eeeyore may not be an 
encyclopedia, but he is simple and naive 
and quick to comment on the lack of 
brains in others; in fact anything but 
an Aas, 

Is it possible, | ask myself, that 
when one donkey wishes to reprimand 
or caution another donkey = says, 
Don't be such a man’? E.V.L 
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“ You DRAGGED THIS MAN A HUNDRED YARDS.” 
“ Bur ONLY AT THIRTY MILES AN HOUR.” 





H 





A Vernal Valediction. 


Be not alarmed, O much-enduring reader ; 
I pledge my word; no longer shall I sing, 
Claiming the privilege of a special pleader, 
Of the delight and ecstasy of Spring. 
Forced to adopt the réle of a seceder, 
My singing robes into the fire I fling 
Now that all homage to the vernal urge 
Must fall, O Bloomsbury, beneath thy scourge. 


There was a time when I had deemed it treason 
Not to produce a punctual blameless lay 
In celebration of the budding season 
That dawns in March and culminates in May; 
Not that there could be found in rhyme or reason 
Anything fresh in what | tried to say, 
But just because—what minor bard can doubt it ?— 
I had to make some sort of song about it. 


But now we see new idols and new gods 
Enthroned in all our colleges and schools, 

And those who take up modern Greats or Mods. 
Where the new doctrine of “awareness” rules, 








May have to struggle with unequal odds, 
Regarded as reactionary mules, 

Unless their answers prove them to be sound 

On Maniey Hopxrys, Exvsor and Pounp. 


As for myself, lacking divine afflatus, 
The oestrus or the Dionysian goads, 
And unfamiliar with the apparatus 
Prescribed by all the neo-Georgian codes, 
I can’t envisage any sad hiatus 
Caused by my total abstinence from odes, 
In sentiment severely orthodox 
In honour of the vernal equinox. 


Farewell, then, moments of restrained expansion 
Modelled on Tennyson and Locksley Hall, 
Farewell, a long and last farewell to scansion, 
To linkéd sweetness with a dying fall; 
Crashed are the portals of the Muses’ mansion 
And universal starkness buries all, 
While a new generation steeped in Freup 
Revels unchecked in the subconscious void. 


Cc. LG. 
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Melpomene and the Actor- 


Manager. 

A Fable. 

A Dispute having arisen at a Re. 
hearsal, the Mimic passions soon Paled 
before a Real Emotional Storm, and 
as a Last resource an Actor-Manager 
decided to Invoke the aid of Melpo- 
mene, the Tutelary Goddess of the 
Players. So, having First carefully 
Hitched his Trouser-legs, he fell upon 
his Knees on a Property rug and called 
upon Melpomene in a speech which, 
in his Fervour, he Put Over with Un- 
wonted audibility: ““O Melpomene, 
help me in a difficulty Not of my own 
Making. My Left profile is even more 
Marvellous than my Right and There- 
fore, to give of my Best in my Art, it 
is Essential that I should play facing 
the Prompt Corner, or to my Right. 
Unfortunately the Leading Lady, on 
Very flimsy grounds, Advances a 
Similar claim, and Although I keep 
Telling her that her Left profile is No 
better than the other, she, Deaf to 
Reason, Insists that she Too must play 
to the Prompt Corner, or to her Right. 
To make matters Worse, the Author 
is Unhelpful, Averring that the Sole 
solution is to Re-write the Whole 
Thing so that I may play to the Leading 
Lady's back, or she to Mine, Through- 
out the Drama, which he is Not willing 
to do. This Marvellous production, 
then, is Doomed, O Melpomene, unless 
you can Indicate a way out of the 
dilemma.” 

“There is no Dilemma,” replied 
Melpomene to the Actor-Manager. 
“Cast yourself as the Butler.” 

Moral ; Often the Right Solution of 
a Difficulty Eludes Us by its Very 
Obviousness. 











Birds Ashore and Birds 
Aforeshore. 


The Reverend. 
(Cormorant or Isle of Wight Parson.) 


“Up Satan flew and on the ‘Troe of Life 

Sat like a Cormorant,”——-Paradise Lost. 
Bg you any sort of seaman 

You'll have seen along the coast 
| A solitary Demon 

On a solitary post ; 
Then maybe your Mr. Mate, an 
tpt young man, says, like a knife, 

There sits Mr. Mruron’s Satan, 

Just as on the Tree o’ Life.” 


And says you: ‘And not inept L'll 
Say in sum’s his simile; 

But, although the thing looks reptile— 
Oh, as Serpent as can be 


ener at 
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“ Don’? STAND THERS 
MORE BREAD-AND-RBUTTER,” 


GAPING, 





Folk who know things as they are, 


son, 

From the Nore to Lizard Light, 
Say that Devil is a Parson 

And he hails from Isle of Wight. 


From Friday (right he’s ranked 
it) he 
To Friday eats but fish 
Till the odour of his sanctity 
Is all that he could wish ; 
But, since every day ‘s a 
Day, 
He is never satisfied, 
Though he tries, from first to last 
day— 
Tries to be so, every tide.” 


Fast 


Be you landsman then or seaman, 
You be heedful how you boast 
That you've met a hungry Demon 

Sitting coastwise on a post ; 


Doris, 


BRING ANOTHER CUP AND CUT SOME 








For, from Wrath, by sea or dry land, 
To where Frankre played at bowls, 
He’s the Parson from “The Island” 
With a cure of Lemon Soles. 
P. RC; 


Enaacep To Ripe Crrevian 
Saw.” 
Newspaper Headline. 


“J. Dines 


He has our sympathy. 

“A few individual dwellings will be built 

to suit purchasers of unsurpassing beauty.” 
Notice on New Estate, 


We are still uncertain whether this 


means Us, 


“Tt has been decided to include Perry 
under the National Mark Scheme.” 
Farmer's Journal, 
Will this interfere with his amateur 
status / 
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“Awp you are Mrs. Maup Matitpa Brown, COMMONLY KNOWN AS Mrs, Brown? 
“ Beecin’ YOUR PARDON-—-HI’M NOT COMMONLY KNOWN AS NOBODY.” 
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Specimen Englisch Epistles for Nordic Students. 


(Made in Germany.) 


Il.—Lov (continued). AppDITIONLE SELF-REFERENCES FOR 
Courting a Pretrr1 Lapy or EQurvaLent Station 
Towarps Weppine BLIs. 


My Dear tHe Honovras_e Miss A..—Since you have 
not.as yet riposted to my epistle deglaring what an affec- 
tionate view of you I take and wisching that you might go 
so far as to bind at te a betrothal in my company, I now 
make myself the allowance of some more addressing you 
and revealing to you what kind of a sort I am, so that you 
shall think a second time before making of me a dismal one 
for lifelong, by saying me nay 

Well, i am devoted to going often to the theatre, kinema. 
music hall, the boxing, the wresting and flamework dis- 
playals, and always sitting down in the most expensive 
places with plusch seats and every advantage de lux. 

Beyond any shade of doubt you would accompany me, 
should you feel partial to activities of such a nature. As 

_ for musical performances, I am always there first at the 
concert pitch, with positions contracted for very previously 
© dear yes! You should partake of all the enchoyments 
you could long for to your heart’s contents. I am ever so 
adept at distributing a good time, I will say ! 

Naturally 1 am a good sport of course. I would not you 

| thought me a milksap. Gracious, by no means! When the 
hunting dogs set up a quarry and tongue is given and the 

fox leaps along with the idea of escaping us, I am foremost 

_ among his following. At bird-shooting I never fail to dis- 
charge my firearm in the best direction and bring down the 

| feathered friend stone dead. Let me say tl 


iat at horse-polo 








itaeeieeeenecemeeel 
 —— 


1 am always he who gains and at cricket no one can persuade 
me to desist from striking the ball out of bounds. 

I hope you do not have notions that I would not be fond 
of dancing about. The truth is I am ever such a one for 
waltzing, tango and trotting. Never would I trip upon your 
heels and dismay you, so light of feet lam. As for chambre- 
music, of course I only enchoy the best music and would 
listen to you handling the pianoforte all day withow 
breathing a word. 

Now, lovli the Honourable Miss A., I shall only repeat 
that I am enormously tender on your ‘behalf. I must tell 
you some things about your beauti. Do not flusch, I say! 
Here is one who thinks you more lovli to gaze upon than 
someone else, whoever she be, Alas! that I have not the gift 
of the gub and so cannot set down in both black and white 
exactly my sensations of approval, but allow me to be 80 
bold and riski as to pass a remarque of this nature: in my 
eye, you are a dearling of a young lady. I do so hope I do 
not commit a presumption, what ? 

Please, I implore you not to gilt me! Consider what you 
are about! And if you shall be so nice as to join forces 
with,me in a matrimonial junction, then it shall be I who shall 
be dasched overchoyed. Now I have said my say and it just 
remains to see which way the cat jumps out of the bag. 
Please do not take many days to select yes or no asa riposte, 
for | am all agogue to ascertain whether it shall be wedding 
blis or unrequite lov for my part. 

Your obedient servingman, 
Ropney. (Lorp Siri.) 


Postscripture.—I1 have houser in the country and shooting: 
bogs. 


[Students should notabene that this should be added as an 
afterthink, so as not to give the appearance of taking side 














being too much of a swanker. That would never do ! 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, March 25th.—Commons: De- 
bate on Health Services. 
Tuesday, March 26th.—Lords; Juries 
(Amendment) Bill Rejected. 
Commons: Debate on Mercantile 
Marine. 





ap aru lade Shar hans ree eo aad 
A FEATHER IN HIS GLENGARRY. 
Mr, BucHan. 


Wednesday, March 27th.—Lords: De- 
bate on the Arms Traffic, 


Commons; India Bill considered in 

Committee. 

Monday, March 25th.—Paraguay 
and Bolivia are still being silly, It is 
a great pity that some strong inter- 
national matron cannot put them both 
across her knee and give 
them a sound slippering, for 
that is plainly what they 
need, At least this country 
has done her best to persuade 
these children of the futility 
of their squabble; rather 
more diplomatically the P.M: 
assured Mr. Gorpon Mac- 
DONALD to-day that this 
was so, and further that the 
League was still working 
for a reconciliation through 
other South American Gov- 
ernments, 

The Dutch, who happen 
to possess almost the only 
country in Europe fit for 
bicycling and who have cele- 
brated their level heritage 
by constructing proper bi- Mr, 
eycle paths beside each 
main-road, have reduced 
their import quota of British 

ines. This worried Mr. 
Hersert Wrasams, but 


neers 


Mr. 
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Colonel Coivi.ie pointed out that the 
limit would only be for five months 
and 100% of our 1934 exports. That 
a nation which proves its profound 
commonsense by consuming cheese 
with its breakfast should ever overlook 
the supreme excellence of the British 
bicycle seems inconceivable. 

The debate on social services brought 
to light some distressing statistics. Mr, 
Ruys Davins raised the question of 
maternal mortality and wanted to 
know what the Government wasgoing to 
do about it. Whereas the rate of infant 
mortality had been most creditably 
halved between 1905 and 1934 (drop- 
ping from 128 to 64 deaths per 1,000 
virths before the age of twelve months), 
the maternal mortality and the still- 
birth rates were both increasing, he 
said, the former in 1933 being 5°04 per 
1,000 and the latter 41 per 1,000, As 
a reason for this phenomenon he cited 
the low efficiency and bad pay of 
midwives, some of whom were still prac- 
tising though over eighty years of age 

Various members insisted that the 
root of the problem was under- 
nourishment, but, as Mr, Lyons pointed 
out, the figures for Bournemouth being 
much worse than those for Gateshead 
it was impossible to put everything 
down to that. 

Replying for the Ministry of Health, 
Mr, SHAKESPEARE announced that, not 
content with their general campaign, 
his Department had instituted a special 
drive against the “black areas.” Mal. 
nutrition, he said, was only one of a 
number of factors; he agreed that the 
status of the midwife must be raised, 
As for tuberculosis, slum-clearance was 
the answer to that. 





Greexwoop, “We KNOW You'RE A SwHET 
CHERUB, HUT WHY DO YOU OMIT TO KEEP WATCH FOR THE 
Live oF Poor Jack?” 


Roseman, “QN THE CONTRARY, 1 AM SETTING UP 
unper Tue Mercuant Sarermna Act a Forman INVENTIGA- 
TION INTO THE MATTER UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF Lonp 
Muernervare.” 


A-Tishoo! A-Tishoo! They All 
Fall Down, 
Tuesday, March 26th.—In the Upper 
House Lord Stranotal drew attention 
to the laxity of certain local authorities 





* Thus did he strangle serpenta,” 
Saankareane (Wa.) 


(After “An Athlete Wrestling with a ) 


Python,” by Lord Letauron) 
Tae PARLIAMENTARY S#ORPTARY TO 
Tue Minister or Hearn, 


in allowing private contractors to erect 
jerry-built eon which immediately 
began to disintegrate, and suggested 
that there was a good case for a con- 
solidating Act strengthening by-laws 
applying to the quality of materials, 
For the Government Lord Gage re- 
plied sympathetically, but 
feared that any addition to 
thealready bulky regulations 
might impede the produc- 
tion of good as well as bad 
houses, 

Our old friend the Chinese 
ogg is still being whipped 
remorselessly, and to-day 
Colonel AcLanp -TroytTx 
endeavoured to pursue it 
into the cakes and buns of 
the Parliamentary refresh. 
ment-rooms, Sir Joun Gan- 
zont would not swear that 
the quarry had not here been 
run to ground, as cakes are 
not made on the premises, 
but he promised that the 
matter should be considered. 
LITTLE Everyone was pleased 
when General SPEARS was 
given permission to bring 
in a Bill, on which the 
Home Office has assisted 
him, to amend the Vagrancy 
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“JusT A LITTLE OPUS OF MY OWN COMPOSITION, [INSPIRED BY THE SONG OF THE BULBUL.” 











Act so that in future unemployed men 
who cannot afford a lodging shall not 
suffer the abominable injustice of be- 
ing imprisoned (sometimes with hard 
labour) for sleeping out,'a proceeding 
ironically legitimate so long as one has 
money in one’s pocket. 

In the subsequent debate on the 
Merchant Service Mr. Greenwoop 
read a series of letters from members of 
the crews of several ships which have 
recently gone down, to the effect that 
they were unseaworthy, accused the 
Board of Trade of being more interested 
in ships than seamen and of permitting 
some tramp steamers to remain “slums 
of the sea,” and produced a pocketful 
of rusty bolts which he said had come 
from a liner’s lifeboat. 

Sir Rocer Keyes did well to remind 
him that the Shipping (Assistance) 
Bill, which the Socialists had hotly 
opposed, had contained a scrap-and- 
build clause which afforded an excellent 
opportunity of getting rid of “slum” 
ships; and in reply, Mr. Runtman, 
refusing to be upset by Exhibit A, 
defended the Board's methods of 
inspection and announced the appoint- 
ment of a formal investigation, under 
Lord MERRIVALER’s expert guidance, to 
inquire into the recent serious losses. 

ednesday, March 27th.—How effi- 
cient is the Royal Commission which 


the Government has appointed to 
investigate the problem of armament 
manufacture by private firms? Should 
its powers not be extended until they 
approximate to those possessed by the 
American Arms Inquiry? These 
questions were asked to-day in the 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO'S WHO? 


Sir WittiaM Davison was sent 
To make the Home Secrerar 
Of opening the letters 


Y repent 
Of @ nation of betters. 








Upper House by Lord Maruey, who 
considered that the Royal Commission 
should be able to insist on the produe- 
tion of Government documents and 
the various agreements entered into by 
private firms. 

“Unfortunate” was the word 8e- 
lected by Lord Haturax to deseribe 
this speech. The Government, he said, 
required no reminder of the vital im- 
portance of this matter, and they had 
chosen a strong and _ independent 
Commission under tried chairmanship. 
If wider powers should be found neces- 
sary they would certainly be accorded. 

It looks ‘as if Mr. Hore-Betisna is 
going to have the last laugh on the 
motoring wiseacres who predicted that 
indescribable chaos and no reduction 
in fatalities would result from his 
speed-limit. London’s traffic has tied 
itself into knots no more intricate 
than usual, and Mr. Hors-BrtisHa 
was able to tell the House this after- 
noon that the figures for the first week 
of his latest experiment are likely to 
show a still further decline. : 

A dull Indian session “a with 
further Federal clauses followed, and, 
though mention of the major h ser 
momentarily attracted a few 
Conservatives from the smoking-room, 
the House could at no time be desert 
as either packed or enthusiastic. 
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My dear, I write to you this song 
Beneath an April sky, 

And, though the world is very fair, 
I write it with a sigh, 

For Lam poor. "Tis true of wealth 
T once made small ado; 

My dear, those days were long before 
I lost my heart to you. 




















For now I sadly wander up 
And down the busy street, 
Past shops all filled with wondrous 
things, 
On slow and dragging feet. 
And once I scorned their glittering 
show, 
A poet’s needs are few, 
But, oh, my dear, this was before 
I lost my heart to you. 








And with black envy I am filled 
Of all those luckier men 

Who wield the reins of commerce 
And not the fountain-pen, 





Your poet remembers how he scoffed , t | 
} At what their wealth could do, es } 
But oh, my deur, that was before : ' a 14 
He lost his heart to you. eos 2 
" ‘ 





And soe, my dear, I write to you 
Beneath the April sky; 
The world around is very fair, 
Yet, oh, how wretched I! 
For Iam poor. ‘Tis true of wealth 
I once made smal! ado 
And was content with little store, 
But oh, my dear, this was before 
I lost my heart to you; 
And now what shall I do? 
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At the Play. 


“Worse Tuincos Happen at SEA” 
(Sr. James’). 

Mvcu worse, even between Dover 
and Calais on a velvet day. At no 
point in this performance was I the 
victim of an irresistible desire to 
send up my card to the bridge and 
ask how much it would cost to put 
back, nor did I once find myself 
pressing an imaginary button for 
the steward. Funnier plays happen 
in the theatre, but it would be un- 
| grateful to Mr. Kerra WINTER not 
to admit that he made me laugh 
quite a lot. 

There is fortunately no formula 
for Comedy’s true texture, and every 
dramatist has to arrive at one for 
_ himself; many modern comedies are 
| all warp and most farces are all 

woof. The best-proved plan is to 
rely on unexpected contrasts of 
pattern showing to advantage 
against a quiet and sustained back- 
ground, but Mr. WINTER prefers to 
ring sharp changes against a shift- 
ing field of semi-farce. His play 
suffers from the fact that long be- 
fore the end one has tired of the 
volte faces of his characters, too little 
substantiated and too much de- 
structive of the play’s rhythm. Some- 
times one’s attention wandered and 
returned to find that war had sup- 
planted peace, or vice versa, in the 
Brett homestead with inexplicable 
and alarming rapidity. 

Any really sensitive barometer 
would have cracked up within five 
minutes of entering Lucy Brett's 
house, her temperament pressed so 
powerfully and unevenly on the at- 
mosphere. The late Mr. Brett had 
earned fame and a fortune by his 
painting ; as his wife Lucy had met 
nearly everybody in Europe, and as 
his widow she looked back luxuri- 
ously upon these contacts. 

Her preoccupation was with the 
Arts. At the moment—one gath- 
ered there had been many similar 
moments—these were represented 
by Literature in the person of 
Ronald Vaughan, a bogus young 
writer whose experimental novel, 
projected in three tortuous volumes, 
guaranteed him a long if not indeed 
an indefinite stay under the exceed- 
ingly comfortable roof of his patroness. 
Their relationship was left discreet! 
vague. Lucy doted on him; he took 
what he could get. 

In his turn Sir Maurice Stanley, who 
looked as if a ripe life of pig-sticking 
lay blasphemously behind him but 

who was actually the creator of an 








Laura Cunningham 
Ronald Vaughan 


enormous motor-works, doted on Lucy, 
who invited him for most week-ends 
and spent them rudely rejecting his 
proposals of marriage. Ellen, the tre- 
mendously broad-minded and _Bo- 
hemian-goggling little secretary from 








“HEAVEN IN HER EYE.” 


Miss Ena BuRRILL. 





DRAWING-ROOM CROQUET. 


Miss Yvonne Arnavup, as Lucy Breit, wields a 


vigorous mallet. 


Ealing, doted upon Ronald and ab- 
sorbed in a disinterested manner the 
healthy affection of Edward Brett, 
Luey’s hearty step-son, an unwilling 
pupil at the Slade yearning to assemble 
greasy metals in Sir Maurice’s shops. 

Add to these the footman, John, 
grave devotee of Proust, and add 
finally—for she had finality about her 


. Mr. Frank Lawron. - 





—Laura Cunningham, visiting from 
London and pressing a prior claim to 
cad Ronald's attentions. 

The main motif was of course the 
struggle for Ronald, and it was not 
until the end of the play that both 
the chief combatants, Lucy and 
Laura, arrived at the sagacious con. 
clusion that they liked each other 
much better than him—a conclusion 
which they cemented in a friend 
but spirited bout at tiddley-winks, 
the first I have ever seen upon the 
stage. 

There was a certain amount of 
farce in all this, but not quite enough 
to excuse the nebulous outlines of 
the characters, who repeatedly de- 
fied classification. At its best, and 
I think it can be very good, Mr. 
Wrnter’s dialogue carries a nice 
vein of satire; through Ronald he 
scored a number of shrewd hits 
on our literary fog-mongers, and 
through Lucy he thrust amusingly 
at the ease with which cael 
intellectuality and a so-called tem- 
perament can thrive on a fat bank- 
balance. 

Lucy’s part suited Miss Yvonne 
ARNAUD well; she stormed and ¢o- 
quetted and chuckled to her heart's 
and my content. Ronald was com- 
petently played by Mr. Frank Law- 
TON, who was surely utterly mis- 
cast—the part demanded a much 
vaguer ial “artier”’ personality; as 
Laura Miss Ena Burritt, an in 
teresting actress fresh from the 
Liverpool Repertory, justified her 
importation; Mr. ATHOLE STEWART 
pottered delightfully without in any 
way suggesting the sire of a legion 
of straight-eights; Miss EtLeEN 
PEEL was marvellous! y ingenuousas 
Ellen; Mr. Ropert FLemyne (also 
from Liverpool) gave Edward re- 
freshingly solid foundations; and as 
the footman Mr. Harry ANDREWS 
was truly representative du cété de 
Chez Brett. Eric, 


‘“EVERYMAN ” (AMBASSADORS), 


The fifteenth century has been 
hardly dealt with by modern his- 
torians, frowning like disappointed 
schoolmasters on both Yorkists and 
Lancastrians. But it produced 
Everyman, the morality play which 
has not died from that day to this. 
Mr. Sypney CARROLL, at the Ambas- 
sadors Theatre, is the latest to un 
dertake the hazardous but splendid task 
of presenting this dramatic exposition 
of historical Christian doctrine mm 4 
modern theatre to modern audiences. 

Everyman can be acted, as it is ac 
summer by summer on the west fron 
of Salzburg Cathedral, as a dramatie 
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exhibition of living and tremendous 
truths, or it can be acted by profes- 
sional players who are chiefly conscious 
that they are acting a fifteenth-century 
play. Sir Pair Ben Greer 
sets Mr. CARROLL'S production in 
the right key, appearing as the 
Messenger and speaking the clos- 

words as from any pulpit. 
From his appearance onwards 
the play has an admirable sim- 
plicity. Mr. ANpRew LxIan as 
Goods is far superior to the ordin- 
ary presentation of that import- 
ant figure. Usually we meet a 
grave elderly man in splendid 
apparel. is time Goods is 
shown as Mammon, as yellow 
and malignant, and by a neat 
touch Goods is present and visi- 
ble all the time, only disappear- 
ing when Everyman calls on him 
in his extremity. Good-Deeds 
(Miss PAMELA STANLEY) couhter- 
balances Goods in the arrange- 
ment of the stage, and, being 
also present from the first, can 


drooped on to the stage. Mr. 
Ricuarp Arnitey as Everyman 
himself has a face well adapted 
for the receipt of bad news, less 
successful at receiving comfort. 
He was intense, gazing into the 
middle distance and speaking as 
though his mind were far away 
from what he was saying. It 
is of the essence of the play that 
in each interview Everyman shall 
stake the whole of his hope. 

The play is a very serious one 
but it is not sad but triumphant, 
a parable whose moral is that a 
few good deeds, with penance and 
the sacraments, suffice to save 
Vhomme moyen sensuel. It does 
not call for a grave unnatural 
mien on the part of everyday uni- 
versals like Strength and Discre- 
tion, and the parts should not be 

ken in clerical voices. Fellow- 
ip (Mr. Puttre Desporoven) 
was refreshingly natural. 

But the curtain-raiser, the 
Chester Morality Play of the Shep- 
herds, pointed the right way to 
act morality plays. The Shep- 
herds, figures like carved and 


feeders and bottlemen for all their 

brave talk of victuals, and indifferent 
wrestlers, it is true, but they can easily 
put more heart into those activities. It 
was their great merit that they did re- 
produce a sense of the mediwval country- 
side, illustrating incidentally the rich 








and varied diet that the common run of 


English enjoyed, and being full of an 
authentic good-nature even in their 
light quarrels. These Shepherds (Mr. 
Bertram Marsan Dunn, Mr. Jonn 





OLD MEN WITH GOOD APPETITES. 


‘ «ok eke Mr, Joun Laure. 
lie prostrate. Her weakness is Hancken . . .. . Mr. Bertram Marsn Dunn. 
much more effective than if she Harvey... ... Mu. Joi Ganswe. 








EVERYMAN PARTS FROM HIS GOODS. 


inted wood, were natural men. Goole. 63s) os . . Mr. Anprew Leien. 
ey proved extraordi light Everyman. . 2 6 6 6 + + Mr. Ricnarp AINLEY. 


Garstpg, Mr. Joun Laurre and Mr. 
Anprew Letcu) had easier tasks than 
fell to those who in Everyman had to 
personate Knowledge or Beauty. 
“Knowledge” and “Beauty” and 
the other abstract nouns have had long 


and if a note of priggishness tov com- 
monly marks modern attempts to em- 
body them, there are Tennyson and 
a host of people more responsible 


than the — standing be- 
ween us and the robust un- 
compromising Middle Ages, when 
te ee were not sweetly sad 

ut poopie with both their feet 
on the ground, discussing the 
real and vital business of life 
and death. 

Mr. Russert, THorNpIKe’s 
Death should have set the key 
for everybody—a sturdy reliable 
fellow, very much to the point, 
compelling respect alike by his 
authority, his integrity. It is no 
disparagement of Mr. THorn.- 
DIKE to add that Death generally 
is the most effective character in 
productions of Everyman. D.W 


“A little slip of the pen may 
cause a man much unnecessary 
expense,” says a lawyer. So can 
a little slip of a girl. 


x * * 


“What does one take on a | 
walking-tour?” asks a corre- 
spondent, After the first five 
miles, a train. 


x * 


“A good conversationalist is 
always appreciated at table, yr 
a writer. Unless, of course, the 
other three are trying to play 
bridge. i 


If the Ancient Greeks had only 
been cricketers or footballers, an 
essayist suggests, the names and 
feats of their greatest heroes 
would be exciting the interest 
of schoolboys to-day. As it is, 
more excitement is aroused by 
the glory that was Graces. 


x * * 
£1,000 for a Haircut,” says 
a headline. It is only fair to 
point out that this includes the 


tip. ve ere 

“The majority of ailments 
are purely imaginary,” writes a 
doctor. Unfortunately, however, 
doctors never send imaginary 


bills. o “ce 


“Chess-Player Escapes from Fire,” 
says a headline. It was most probably 
the quickest move he has ever made. 


ee 


“Snoring undermines the health,” 


histories since Everyman was written, asserts a medical writer. Of whom ? 
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Spheres of Influence. 


A FRONTIER incident between Penta- 
gonia and Octagonia resulted in an 
exchange of Notes between the two 
countries. The Pentagonian Note read 
somewhat as follows :— 





“It is felt by the Government of 
Pentagonia that porters engaged in 
rolling milk-cans along the platforms of 
the railway-station at Oblong should, 
in view of the fact that the town of 
Obléng is partly in the Pentagonian 
province of 8 Squaré and partly in the 
Octagonian province of Trianglé, roll 
the milk-cans part of the necessary 
distance in the Pentagonian manner 
(that is, clockwise) and not, as hitherto, 
all the way anti-clockwise, in accord- 
ance with the curious habit of the 
Octagonians.” 


This is the gist of the Octagonian 
reply :— 

“The Government of Octagonia, 
having briefly considered the strange 
and unealled-for Pentagonian com- 
plaint about the rolling of milk-cans 
along the platform of the railway- 
station at Obléng, wishes to call the 
attention of the Government of Penta- 
gonia to the fact that all the porters at 
the Obléng railway-station are of pure 
Octagonian stock and that they would 
therefore consider any change in their 
lifelong habit in the matter of milk-can- 
rolling to be a perversion of justice 


| and a disgraceful affront to the 
glorious and beloved Fatherland. 
Hooré!”’ 


The receipt of this Note threw the 
whole of Pentagonia into a ferment. 
In the course of a full-dress debate in 
the Pentagonian Parliament the Prime 
Minister said :— 


“The response to the fully justified 
complaint of Pentagonia is far from 
failing to be disquieting. {t would be 
no exaggeration to say that it is not, 
and indeed, nay, more, never has been 
fraught in a more superlative degree 
with what I may almost without fear 
of contradiction describe as menace. 
We go up to them and we say, ‘Well?’ 
= they come up to us and they say, 
‘ No.’ » 


The Pentagonian Secretary of State 
for the Colonies hoarsely amplified 
this view, and with a broad smile went 
on to ask the House a riddle: ‘When 
is a door not a door !—When it’s ajar.” 
There was a dead silence after this, and 
he was seen to consult his notes with a 
puzzled frown. Presently he looked 
up and gave them the revised version: 





“When is a door not a damned door t!— 
When it’s a-blasted-jar,” and sat down 

tified by the roars of mirth that 
ollowed. 

This important debate resulted in 
the sending of an Expeditionary Force 
which encamped close to the station 
so as to be on the spot if any of the 
Octagonian porters wished to insult it. 
In Octagonia the sending of this Force 
caused considerable anger, and in the 
course of a fiery speech in the Octa- 
gonian Parliament the Prime Minister 
said :— 


‘Let our porter-comrades take cour- 
age! In the Valhalla to which all 
brave porters go there are wreaths of 
laurel waiting for those brave comrades 
who scorn to cease forging their shining 
link in the steel chain that bridges the 
unbroken stream of anti-clockwise- 
rolled milk-cans! They have waved 
such a sword this day as shall never 
be erased trom the blood-stained scroll 
of fame, Master Ridley. Hooré!” 


Soon afterwards an Octagonian Ex- 
peditionary Force encamped with 
forty-four long-range field-guns and a 
tank in every spot near the station of 
Oblong that had been left vacant by 
the Expeditionary Force of Penta- 
gonia. The Town Council of Obléng, 
which was composed partly of Penta- 
gonian and partly of Octagonian dele- 
gates, met several times a week to 
consider complaints from railway- 
ery ey who, on arriving at Oblong, 
iad found it impossible to get out of 
the station, and intending railway- 
passengers who, wishing to leave 
Oblong, found it impossible to get in. 
At every meeting of the Town Council 
all the Octagonian delegates were in 
favour of a particular course of action 
which was opposed by all the Penta- 
gonian delegates; and the Mayor, who 
had been imported for safety from 
the neighbouring country of Tetrahe- 
dronia, was careful to use his casting 
vote with scrupulous fairness—for one 
side at one meeting and for the other 
at the next. 

Affairs were in this state when the 
Hexagonian station-master of Obléng 
granted an interview to the inventor of 
an entirely spherical milk-can, by the 
performance of which he was so much 
impressed that spherical milk-cans 
were within a few days substituted for 
every milk-can of the old type in the 
provinces of Squaré and Trianglé. It 
was soon evident to the military that 
these spherical milk-cans could be 
rolled only in the most dully inter- 
national manner, and the respective 
Governments, despairing of a handy 
insult, saw nothing for it but to with- 
draw their respective forces. As the 





Prime Minister of Octagonia put it in 
a fiery speech :— 

“Hooré! Victory! The name of 
Octagonia once more stands h 
among the nations for the “a 
which she has proudly sheathed the 
flaming arrow of strife in face of the 
humble bow of the newly-forged 
branch of the oak! Hooré!” 


And a full-dress debate in the Penta. 
gonian Parliament gave the Prime 
Minister of that country the oppor. 
tunity to sum up the whole affair;— 


“Once more, it may be said, Penta. 
gonian diplomacy can hardly be denied 
to have dectin to fail to have been 
the arbiter of what may almost be 
described as a situation—a situation, 
moreover, which was not unfraught 
with the most grave, the most serious 
and the most solemn consequences— 
I might even say results. They came 
up to us and they said, ‘Well?’ and 
we went up to them and we said, 
‘All right.’” 


It was later recalled that the first 
Pentagonian Note, and indeed the 
frontier incident which prompted it, 
had been indirectly patnieed by the 
inventor of the spherical milk-can. 


R. M. 








Close Harmony. 





Once, very long ago, I used to play 
the piano. I played it for several hours 
daily, scaling madly up to the top of it 
in one key and tobogganing down it 
again in another. 

But I never really got beyond the 
“Merry Peasant” stage. I played this 
rustic piece beautifully, with the 
tenderest expression and a touch like 
thistledown. And yet, after years of 
battling through Bacu, mud 
through Mozart, shambling th 
ScuuMany and dallying with Depussy, 
I gave up the piano and took to the 
gramophone. 

When, therefore, Cousin Maude 
staggered round to my house bearing 
with her a book of Breraoven Sym- 

honies arranged for four hands, I gave 
- a pitying smile. 

“My dear,” I said, “I’m sorry, but 
I just simply do not play the piano any 
more.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” she answered 
aggressively. “I heard you playing 
‘Charming Charmaine’ with two fingers 
only the other day.” - 

“But it’s only on two notes, I 
pleaded; “that’s why.” 

Maude paid not the slightest atten- 


tion. She opened BeETHovEN’s Sym 
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THE JOYS OF FLATLAND. 


“Hank! Isn't THAT OUR TELEPHONE?” 
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“Yrs, Mapa.” 


“Wre'RE THROUGH THE TOWN NOW; YOU CAN TAKE YOUR CAP or.” 


phonies and propped them up inex 
orably on the music-rest 

“Let's try the Fifth,” she said 
breezily, leading me to a chair by the 
piano and thrusting me into it. 

“Oh, no!” 1 eried, panic-stricken 
Really, Maude, I mean it. L simply 
can't.” 

Maude settled down beside me and 
eyed the Fifth Symphony lovingly. 

“That's all right, darling,” she said 
in a soothing tone. “You take the 
Secondo and I'll take the Primo 
Now, it’s in two-four time,” she ex- 
plained, “and con brio, But I don’t 
think, dear, that we'd better do it 
with too much brio 

1 nodded sullenly. 

Maude placed her hands above the 
keyboard and they remained suspended 
there like the claws of a hovering 
vulture. 

“Are you ready!” she cried gaily, 
as though she were just about to start 
in a race—which indeed was true. 
“1'll do the counting. Now! One-y, 
two-y, one two; one-y, two-y, one!” 
barked Maude as we thumped out a few 
bars with tremendous vigour. 

“That can't be right,” I said. 

“What can't?” 

“Counting like that.” 


do you f sy 








“Like what?” asked Maude in a 
pained voice 

“One-y, two-y 45 

“IT don't know what you mean! Just 
you leave the time to me and attend 
to your notes,” 

That of course wasn't a bad idea, 

“Where are yout” she screamed 
suddenly. “Are you at C yet?” 

“CO what?” I shouted back as I lost 
my place for the ninth time 

“The bit that’s marked C.” 

“7 can't see a bit marked C.” 

Maude immediately stopped playing. 

“There, stupid!” she said, pointing 
to a large letter in the middle of the 
page. “That's where you should be.’ 

“Oh, but 1 am,” I assured her, 
gaping——‘or at least,” I added as | 
saw her disbelieving eyebrows, “I’m 
not far away.” 

“Well, come closer,” she sighed. 

I don’t care what anybody says, 
I’m sure that Maude is a very difficult 
person to play duets with, Not only 
does she play rather too well for it to be 
pleasant, but she also indulges in vocal 
efforts, mingled with loud commanding 
cries and an occasional swoop down to 
her adversary’s part of the piano, 

When we reached the A move- 
ment she surpassed herself. As | 
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—— _— Saoraaunae sue rowe oa am nro meee mY 
struggled with the melody in the bass 
she sang it in a high coloratura whieh 
was very distracting. 

“La di da di, one-y, one-y two-00,” 
she trilled, ‘‘ti-Ai-ty, and one and two 
and three!” 

“Oh, heavens, Maude!" | cried, 
“where on earth are you now?” 

“I.” she continued, still singing, 
“am get-ting to a bit—marked ‘eres 
cendo!’” 

I sought it frenziedly. 
breathed, pouncing on it. 

“ But we must, we merst, we mahat 
go a-lower!” urged Maude, straining 
her few remaining vocal chords. She 
bent her head down over the keys and 
swayed slightly from side to side, 

“Maude!” | cried. ‘Maude! there 
are some semiquavers coming! 
slow down!” 

“T mustn't,” replied Maude, “or We 
shall lose the lilt of it. BeernoveN 
meant this bit to go fast.” 

“1 daresay,” I sighed; “but maybe 
he didn’t mean me to play it. Do let® 
have less lilt, ton a and greater 
accuracy,” 

She paid no heed. Brushing my 
useless fingers from the key 
she took over my part as well a 
her own, 


“Ah! I 
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“tah di dah di doh,” she sang, 
‘demisemiquaver, hirry, birry, bom / 
I gave « pained sniff and rose from 
my seat, I thought Maude looked very 
My sitting right up at one end of the 
piano and playing down at the other, 
and I told her so, 
A “You look silly, Maude,” I said, 
Rither we're playing a duet or you ‘re 
Playing « solo, But nobody—not even 
you-can play a duet with herself.” 
einen of my taunts, Maude, 
& whiting, continued trying to 
bot h ig meet, I cheened my 
ors, lit a cigarette and idly 
turned over some loose music, 
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“Goop Gracious 




































STANDING ON MY GRAND PIANO!” 
“Taat's ontaiont, Laby—-I aHan't PALL. I've orn A BatLoR,” 


Good Lord!” I exclaimed as | came 
upon a copy of the “Merry Peasant,” 
T haven't seen you for years.” 

My fingers itched to play. Suddenly 
I had a brain-wave. ‘Out of my way!” 
I cried, rushing back to my piano-stool, 

Maude kindly resumed an upright 
position, taking her hands with “. 

“We're at G now,” she cried, point. 
ing to the page with her nose, ‘and it's 
frightfully forte.” 

“Thank heavens!"’ I shouted as | 
started to play my “ Merry Peasant” 
in the bass. “I shall need all the forte 
I can get.” 

It was a huge success, 




















Never was a Peasant so Merry or a 
Symphony so typically Fifth. 

With the help of a little cheating on 
my part we ended together, exhausted 
and deafened. 

“Oh!” squeaked Maude, clapping 
her hands, ‘wasn’t it fun? And isn't 
BEETHOVEN the most marvellous man?" 

“After Sonumann,” | agreed. 

Maude smiled and rather 
tapped me on the shoulder, 

Naughty!" she said. “You told 
me you could only play the ‘Merry 
Peasant.’ ” 

I nodded sadly, 
I waid. 


coyly 


“| cannot tell a lie,” 
V.G, 
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Popular Society Bridesmaid. 
REGALIA BY MISTAKE. 


“On, MY DEAR, 





JUST Too NERVE-RACKING. 
om 
I°LL creep IN WITH YOU ALL AND BE JUST 7r00 INCONSPICUOUS. 


Tay 
mitt, 


I’vE ri~Ne MYSELF INTO TG-MORROW'S 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Oxford from the Distaff Side. 

THERE is a suggestion of pathos about Miss BARBARA 
SILver’s presentment of the Oxford undergraduette, a 
creature, it appears, moving about in worlds not realised, 
with a due allotment of the blank misgivings proper to her 
unhappy situation. Our Young Barbarians (MACMILLAN, 
7/6) presents the common round in a three-years’ series 
of letters from a woman-student to an old school-friend. 
Their opening passages register disillusion. How “ meagre 
and insignificant ” are the present successors of Sir PHiLip 
Srpney and Sir Taomas Browne! How soon a sensitive 
enthusiasm for fine verse and prose wilts before the intensive 
regimentation of the English Honours School! Philippa, 
however, is dissuaded, perhaps unwisely, from exchanging 
literature for history; she wins through the depression 
occasioned by the conversation of the intelligent and the 
philanderings of the fluffy; she has glimpses of what is left 
of Scholar Gypsy surroundings rence eA in Culham 
Woods) and, escaping entanglement with an undergraduate 
addict to Restoration drama, soars into congenial devotion 
to a young Canadian tutor. Comedy, residing as it should 
in North Oxford, is gratefully permitted to decentralise the 





action; and clever characterisation throughout the book 
suggests promise of future achievement. 





A Neo-Georgian Domesday. 

Giants, Mr. Frank SwWINNERTON opines, are getting 
smaller than they used to be. He means of course lite 
giants; and as he traces their dwindling course th 
The Georgian Literary Scene (HEINEMANN, 12/6) it 1s hard 
not to coneur with his verdict if you hold his premises. 
These premises have to be gleaned from an extraordinarily 
accomplished and sustained criticism of figures and cliques 
appraised for original talent rather than for ideas or technical 
competence. These are submitted to no single esthetic 
theory, only to touchstones of performance, of which the 
principal, both in evidence and action, is the belief that 
imagination is the staple of creative art. With this stout 
plank in his platform—and how four-square that platform 
seems after the improvised orange-boxes of more recent 
theory!—the critic gets going with Henry James, SHAW 
and WELLs, with novelists, poets, critics, dramatists, 
travellers and what-not, from 1910 to to-day. His anate- 
misation of Bloomsbury is undoubtedly his soundest piece 
of destructive criticism, though even Bloomsbury 18 ¢0B- 
ceded the status of its best work. Altogether a mellow 
animated survey, and as a whole undoubtedly greater 
than the most persuasive of its parts. 
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Forage or Petrol? 

I fully agree with Captain Lippe.y 
Hart's beotithe and deductions in his 
When Britain Goes to War (Faner, 8/6). 
He is so impressed with the power of 
the machine-gun and tank that he 
would reduce our infantry to a picked 
body of stalker-snipers. His strategic 
views are those of Lex and Jackson, 
and he strongly deprecates frontal 
attacks—especially as our army can use 
sea-power. WELLINGTON and ALLENBY 
knew this and used it; it was a pity 
we did not use it more in the War. 
But it strikes me that we should soon 
consider our sea-transport. Stowage 
and handling of large tanks imply 
structural alteration in ships and cranes 
of a strength never before needed. | 
wonder if the Admiralty has brooded 
over this—I trust so. As for the inevit- 
able complete mechanisation of the 
Army, we must expect to lag behind 
for years yet. The Brown Bess minds 
will always be with us. The author 
suggests a lighter rifle and equipment 
for his sniping infantryman. I would 
go further and supply, say, a °256 
weapon (only partially wooded up a 
long barrel) and—please forgive the 
heresy—the abolition of the bayonet. 
This should become the standard book 
on the subject for some years now. 





Youth at the Helm. 

Growing Opinions (MeTuurEn, 6/-), 
edited and designed by Mr. ALAN Camp- 
BELL JOHNSON, offers itself as “a sym- 

ium of British Youth Outlook.” 
t is, however interesting, hardly a 
right to be so called. It has clearly 
nothing to say to or for Glasgow or 
Sheffield youth. It is rather a sum- 
mary of the opinions of Mr. Jounson’s 
cultured friends and acquaintances, 
eleven men and four women, all under 
twenty-five years of age, on subjects 
ehosen by himself—Education, the 
Greek Tradition, Religion, Literature 
and the Arts, Psychology (which 
seemed to me queer!),, War, Politics, 
the Family, Careers for Women, Dress, 
Youth and Sport, Youth and Pleasures, 
and a well-written chapter, Growing 





“ ANOTHER BOTTLE, PLEASE. 











SHE'S MISSED (T.” 





Opinion in Ireland, by Miss Sauiy 





Graves. A progressive yet not a revolutionary manifesto. 

there are traces of that sober reaction in the Post- 
Post-War generation away from the extravagance of the 
Post-War decade that we used to prophesy. Mr. Frank 
Harvie, himself a Socialist, puts down the Left-Wing 
triumphs at the Union, which so fluttered elderly dovecotes, 
to the accident that Oxford Conservatism has thrown up 
no undergraduate debater of genius. There is a startling 
maturity in some of the essays. One wonders if opinions 
will be as confident another twenty years on. “ But that 
is not,” the writers might fairly claim, “the point. This 
is how we look at our world. Do we interest you!” 

ing for myself I may say, “ You do!” 











Scalpels and Guns. 


The Indian Medical Service is framed for enthusiasts, and 
Lieut.-Colonel E. J. O'Meara is one of them. In I’d Live 
it Again (Care, 12/6) he tells of work, sport, famine, cholera 
and Tibetan travel. The chapter on the double murder in 
1912, in connection with which he was an expert witness, 
is gruesomely thrilling in its revelation of the minds of 
two utterly brutal and cold-blooded people. The letters 
exchanged between the principals are almost incredible. 
Shooting (both big game and small) claimed a good deal 
of the gallant author's spare time; but as far as excitement 
goes I like best his chapters on pig-sticking and polo, They 
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could not be bettered. There are ed of anecdotes 
in the book, notably under the ing o “ Doctor and 
Patient.” I like the idea of the Governor visiting his loyal 
subjects and finding a fine trium arch with “ WELoome 
on it over the cemetery gate. author notes in passing 
that he performed close on twenty thousand operations 
before his retirement—a pretty long record and one to be 
»roud of. Finally, he quotes Dr. Jounson in saying that 
) ife is to be enjoyed and not endured. Readers will share 
| some of the writer's enjoyment. 








A Famous Victory. 

The efforts for women’s enfranchisement made by heroic 
mid-Victorian ladies are the background of Mrs, WintrRED 
Peox's new novel, The Skirts (~~ 
of Time (Fapnn, 7/6). Her 
heroine, or rather the eldest 
of her quartet of heroines, 
Julia , who teaches 
under the great Miss Buss, 
meets most of the leaders of 
the Cause as well as the noble 
Joseruine Burier, of whom 
there is a finely-drawn por- 
trait, and lives to hear, as an 
old lady in 1918, of its long- 
delayed success. The histories 
of the four Gorne girls are all 
; sharply contrasted and, each 
in its different way, form a 








(Gotiancz, 7/6). Although my guess was wide of ‘the 
mark I admit frankly that the solution, if a little surpris. 


ing, is by no means impossible, In fact this tale of its | 


kind is excellent, not only because it is soundly constructed 
but also because no din of weapons nor streams of blood 


deafen and nauseate those who try to answer Mr. Kew. | 


nEDyY's question. Obviously he does not think that coroners. 
are beyond criticism, but severely as he deals with the. 
man who conducted the inquest on Miss Tomlin his fancies 

are conceivably founded on facts. 








Peking Speaking. 
“Sarurnpay Next at tie Pexrne Pavinion. 
“CLEOPATRA ' 
Tae Greatest Speeracie oF 
Romance my 1935 Years! 





SEE Cleopatra clothed as 
Isis, Goddess of Love, enslave 
Caesar!!! 


SEE Antony as he succumbs 
on the exotic Love Boot of 
Cleopatra ! i 


SEE the sinuous dance of 
the ‘leapard,’ isis ‘war 
shippers! 


SEE giant galleys of war 





comment on the then posi- 
tion of women and an oppor- 
tunity for portraying the life 
of the period, The young per- 
son of to-day, smelling the 
dust of that particular battle 
far off, seldom betrays an in- 
clination to say “Ha, Ha!” 
with much excitement, but | 
the hundreds of men and | 
women who fought in the last 
stages of that long conflict 
will be delighted with a book 
dealing so sympathetically 
with much that led up to 
their famous victory. 











ters in contemporary fiction, sdeceapianiieliinite 
of whom Father Brown ia one, have become such personal 
friends of mine that all I can do when they reappear is 
to give them the warmest of welcomes. In these eight 
stories, named from the first of them The Scandal of 
Father Brown (Cassei., 7/6), Mr. G. K. Cursrerron’s 
adorable deducer is at the very top of his form. Take 
for example “The Blast of the Book,” which surely must 
be as neat and clever a mystery as any Father Brown has 
evér solved. But “The Insoluble Problem” and “The 
Point of a Pin” are almost equally ingenious and good 
to read. I have searched for a dud in this collection 
without finding it, though had I to arrange the tales 
in order of merit 1 should award the last and eighth place 
to “The Crime of the Communist.” 
In Quest. 
To discover by whom Miss Tomlin, a troublesome old 
lady, was murdered is the problem Mr. Minwarp Ken- 
_ NEDY invites his readers to tackle in Poison in the Parish 
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Under the Old Umbrella. asin pO THRRN's «A Mre, Beeston theme, Have vou seven asp! - 
A few, a very few, charac- oe THE LAST PAGK, MUM, AND | DIDN'T LIKE ‘OW TT FINTARD From an Adet. in Chinese Paper, 


with fire-hurling cata. pulte 
at Actium! 


SEE Roman beauties dis- 
porting in rose-scented palace 
pools! 


SEE Caesar killed in the 
Roman Forum! ‘Ef fu,” 
Brutal Then die, Caesar!’ 4 
SEE Dance of Joy on the 
back of the Bull, Sacred to 
Osiris! 


SEE the last fryst of Cleo- 
patra and Antony, the slave 
sent for the fatal stinging 





Cynicism at the Cross-Roads. 


Tuere is a Roughish Diamond in the Club 

Who always calls a Spade—well, just One Spade, 
Holding a lantern from his lonely tub; 

But still a better Heart was never Made. 


He grumbled; “ Yes, I heard them ery ‘New Deal’;" 
I don’t care if I do their feelings ruffle ; 

Just mark my words, my boy, Time will reveal, 
‘Twill never be a Deal, pe a Shuffle. 


Honours and Coups they'll dream of, Games and all, 
And swear all criticism is abuse, 

Blow their own Trumps, but when their bluff you Call, 
You'll find that they can only play the Deuce, 

And Cut and run to Safety at the Double, 
All their Finesse revealed as but Chicane, 

Then, in a six-month, after all our trouble, 















They'll Bid us come to Hold their Hands again. 
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Tus Oxford and Cambridge crows 


| impressed an American woman-journal- 


light blue-blooded, we suppose. 


| matters, 
same 


ist as being blue-blooded. Dark and 


* * 
* 


If the weather 
permits, the Cup 
Final teams at 
Wembley will wear 
silk shirta, shorts 
and stockings. 
Spare stockings 
will no doubt be 
in readiness for 
cases of “ ladder. 
ing.” ae 

é 








The official re- 
port that Rey- 
noldstown won the 
Grand National 
this year by three 
lengths appears to 
have been ineor- 
rect, It was really 
won by a Furlong, 


a, 
% 


There is really 
nothing between 
Aintree and Ep- 
som,” remarks a 
writer on racing 

At the 
time we 
doubt whether 
he'd care to walk 
aE ae 

‘* 
The Highway 
Code issued by the 
Ministry of Trans- 
port has become 
a best-seller, Yet 
not one eritic se- 
lected it as the 
Book of the Month. 


* @ 
» 
Somebody who 
saw the Roman 
Foxhounds given 
a special foed to 
pes a the end 
of the season noted that appreciation 
was expressed by a baniived wagging 
tails, English foxhounds would have 
expressed it with waving sterns, 





* % 
ms 


The case is reported of a London 
office-boy who arrived at work an hour 


_ early and answered and posted all the 
, firm’s letters on his own initiative. He 


| was fired with enthusiasm. 


te nce adnate aoe 


VOL, CLAXXVIM, 


“Wr tee your mvention, Ma, Surratas. 
NOW 18 TO THINK UP SOME WAY OF MAKING IT WEAR ovT.” 
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The Manchukuo Government has 





“There should be an efficient guard 


instituted the Order of the Prosperous around every railway waiting-room 


Cloud, It is supposed to have a silver 
lining. oe 
* 


“Could anyone conceive of anything 


____ more appealing than golden sanda, 
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sparkling blue sea and a background of 
waving palms beyond?" asks a trav- 
eller. Apparently not, or a designer of 
seaside-posters would have conceived 
it long before this. 
* * 
” 


‘Let bygones be bygones,” urges an 
essayist. At the moment there ia a 
distreasful tendency to let them be 
volumes of reminiscences. 


a 





Ow remy 
rT 


fire,” declares a safety-first enthusiast, 
And what about a few porters as well ? 
* * 
* 


At least four courses are open to the 

European Powers, 
according to ex- 
perts, In that case 
it's a pity that 
they stop so long 
in the soup stage, 


* * 
* 


feases he cannot 
imagine how journ- 
alista can enter 
heaven. No doubt 
they just say 
* Press.” 


* % 
* 





Society brides 
who choose a fam- 
ona church for 














by the removal of 


middle of the aisle, 
where it previously 
caused disarrange- 
ment of their 
trains as they 
walked round it, 
Many a bride is 
said to have de. 
vlared that she 
would never be 
married there 
again. 4 » 

am 


A woman-artiast 


sent a picture by 
air to the Royal 


Lua Academy. Lion. 
H Hib yin : Vinct 


area ARDO DA 
int} jean hardly have 
foreseen this when 
he designed a fly- 
ing-machine, 
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Forty-nine po- 
licemen have been arrested in Buenos 
Aires for being on duty in the rain 
without their galoshes, 
free from police scandals t 
* * 
ww 


A South-Coast resort advertises a 
new attraction at the end of the pier 
for the coming season. Most resorta, 
however, will be content to leave the 
sea there as usual, 


A noveliat con. | 





their weddings are | 
assured that they | 
will be delighted 


the font from the | 


in South Africa has | 


Is no country | 
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Of Pneumatic Drills. 


Ir has frequently been observed, both by myself and 
less able men, that in the cause of our boasted civilisation 
we subject ourselves to cruelties and indignities which the 
more imitive races of mankind would never have 


It is true of trying to put studs into a stiff white evening- 
shirt. It is still more true of the umatic drill which 





| posts, escheat the property of the 


is used for destroying macadam. ere is one of these 
instruments ising in Bouverie Street as I write ae 

tle piece of ex lation. The noise is worse than 
the noise of ten 09 motor-horns. One would not 
notice an air-raid whilst it was going on. Nobody appears 
to have protested. I therefore think it only proper for 
me to write a few calm and reasonable words about the 


A sav people, on hearing for the first time this 
ister drill, would raise their hands aloft and run 


_ shrieking away into the forest, believing that the god Mumbo 


| was angry with them and had determined to destroy the 


and for mercy to the hi 
merce cr hace and more intel igent community would arm 


world from its foundations. They would fall on their knees 
potamus god. A slightly 


itself with hammers and the of chairs and quietly 


batter to death the workmen who were kicking up this 
infernal din. They would cause the authorities who had 


permitted the use of the drill to be suspended from lamp- 
Mayor of London 
and proscribe his relatives; and finally, if they could dis- 


| cover the man who had actually invented the pneumatic 


drill, would have him flayed, flogged, hung, drawn, quartered 


_ and otherwise admonished, and fix his head upon a spike at 
_ the entering-in of the city gates. This they would do out 
_ of no desire for cruelty, but merely as a warning to evil- 


minded persons who might feel disposed to invent other 
mechanical bestialities and abominations of a like nature 
with this nasty pneumaticdrill. If they were a religious folk 


_ they would take pleasure in thinking that this man would be 
| tortured for ever in the most sulphurous parts of the infernal 


regions by fiends with red-hot pneumatic drills, louder and 


_ more terribly vibrating than the pneumatic drills of earth ; 


and they would draw and paint many pictures of the 
incident on the walls of churches and cemeteries, rightly 
thinking that this would turn away men’s minds from the 
mundane lust of pneumatic-drill-making and pneumatic- 


_ drill-using into purer and more heavenly habits of life and 
_ thought. 


But as it is, one can get nothing done. 


_ When there was a little pause in the pandemonium | 
| leaned out of a window and spoke softly to one of the 
workers. 

“Have a heart, little nightingale,” I said to him. “Must 
you really go on doing that?” 

But he paid no heed. 
| I then collected all the bound volumes of Punch, from 
| 1 to 187, and prepared to drop them on his head, but, 
noticing a policeman partially disguised as a street-book- 
maker ing me at the corner of the street, I refrained. 
I felt that it would be difficult in the circumstances to 
obtain a clear alibi, and I had no wish to appear in the 
courts, even on the charge of meritorious homicide. . . . 


I have tried to indicate that, meek h I am, I 
slightly resented the tic drill. But understand me 
very clearly. Bouverie Street is a street in which people are 
trying to think. It is no pleasure-ground for loafers, like 





Oxford Street and Piccadilly. No one knows better than T 
that in such places the pneumatic drill is one of the p 
amusements of the lace. It has replaced witch-by 
and badger-baiting. Next to watching a man untie hi 
from rope knots, the watching of pneumatic drills has ; 
a kind of raree-show which the authorities do well to support, 


It is tiresome for the sensation-seeker to have to wait, a 


sometimes for several days, whilst the street is bei 
back, before he can see it being drilled up again; but 
no worse than waiting in a theatre-queue. 
My point is that we have scant 
diabolical road-battery in Bouverie Street. It is an utter 


mistake to keep gouging it to bits and shoving it back ip 
the hope of drawing a leisured and well-to-do assembly to 


admire the game. A man who is an authority on the 


subject tells me that the old Fleet River runs in a pipe or | 


sewer underneath Bouverie Street and is so conve 
babbling melodiously, to the Thames. “One da 


the pipe. They thought he was done for. But, bless 
he was all right. He was washed up again by Blackfri 
Bridge in no time.” 


I have no fault to find with that. It is a perfectly honest | 


and respectable diversion, suitable to the Viking breed 


and the Island blood, and if the civic authorities wish to | 


encourage manliness and at the same time employ labour 
by floating their employees down drain-pipes and fishing 


them up again, let them by all means hack up Bouverie ) 


Street; but let them do it with the good old sl 
hammer and iron pin and not with the pneumatic drill, 
There is far too much already of this substitution of the 
foul and soulless machine for ordinary maniac-power. 


Is t in fact that this pneumatic drill should be given 


away. Itis a nuisance to nerve-shattered dyspeptics trying 
ng 


to write for their daily bread. As a present to the Ki 
ABYSSINIA, as an instrument for saluting Hir_er or 
Marshal Prusupsk1, as an Easter offering to STALIN, as @ 
device for drowning the open-air oratory of an opponent 
at a by-election in the distant provinces, as a boudoir- 
for massaging the face of a tired film-actress at Hollyw 
: —y imagine nothing more serviceable than this pneumatic 
drill, 

But (I hope I have hinted) I do not care for it here. 
EVoE. 








On the Links. 


STANDING upon the tee Isaid, “ My swing, 
Its manifold deficiencies redressing, 

Shall catch to-day the rhythm of the Spring, 
New harmony upon my style impressing.” 
But a malicious echo mocked “ in pressing.” 


“There lies the green beside the railway fence, 
Well within reach, although it doesn’t look it, 

If I can but regain that confidence 
Which I possessed before the last hole shook it.” 


“That was a failure; still the game’s alive, 
For Jones was in the stream and had to drop it; 
A good approach will land me there in five, 
Well lofted and with cut enough to stop it.” 
But that detested echo murmured “ top it!” 


But echo caught the words and whispered “hook it!” | : 





An Impending Legal Action? 

“In the entranee-hall the eye is struck by an ornate marble 
bearing the names of the directors of the company, |! 
inscribed in guilt.”— Description of Insurance Co. Building. 
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THE SURPLUM. 


CHANCELLOR NEVILLE 








“WHAT A GOOD LAD AM L” 


OVER HIS EASTER PIE, 
HE PUT IN HIS THUMB 
AND PULLED OUT A SUM 


WAS HOLDING A REVEL 
AND SAID, 
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Cure For Rheumatism. 


HERE is not 
much to re- 
port on this 
~ front.” j 
have to thank 
a great num- 
ber of kind 
xeople who 
tote sent me 
advice, pre- 
scriptions, 
doctors’ 
names, lini- 
mentsand sul- 
phur tablets. 
1 do thank them. | still have rheu- 
matism in the left elbow, but I think 
it is a little better. And, upon my soul, 
1 am almost glad to have it. For 








my rheumatism has been like a ray of 


light revealing the kindness of men— 
and, alas! the “nation-wide” (what a 
word!) prevalence of rheumatic com- 
| plaints. 
| My first prize goes to an unknown 
| friend at Hampstead who rightly 
deduces that I had not heard of- 
“The Violin String E (best quality) 
| worn round the waist.” 





4 NOCTURNE To you, Mr. MALTRAVERS, BUT TO ME IT’S JUST THE RECREATION-GROUND.' 


: [April 10, 1935 


a 








He tells me that there is a music- 
shop in the City which does a steady 
trade in E strings, not chiefly with 
violinists but with rheumatic stock- 
brokers, “who,” says my correspon- 
dent rather naughtily, “of course would 
believe anything.” 

It must be an E string—and best 
quality. An A or D string will leave 
your rheumatism as before, though they 
may mitigate hay-fever and dysentery. 
The reason for this, he says, is ‘that 
E strings (best quality) are made from 
the inside of a sheep which browses 
on a particular mountain-side in Italy. 
It appears that garlic grows thickly on 
this fragrant spot—hence the medicinal 
properties of the sheep’s interior.” 

Well, well . . . 

Do not think I am disbelieving. I 
too, like the stockbroker, believe 
everything. But it seems to me that 
this particular cure can be tested very 
simply. Do habitual violinists ever have 
rheumatism? If not, the nation is saved. 
Now donot,please, badger Mr. KREISLER 
with telephone-calls, but let us all put 
the question quietly to our fiddler 
friends. Thank you, Hampstead. 

Garlic is the main ingredient of an- 
other well-recommended cure. The 
other ingredient, I regret to say, is gin. 
You boil a pound (I think) of garlic, 
mix it with a bottle of gin, and take 
night and morning. 


Well, well . . . 

The potato carried in a trouser- 
pocket has many devotees. “It will 
gradually shrink as it becomes dry and 
grow polished with age and friction.” 
(New York) ‘My father says it was a 
very usual remedy in the part of the 
country where he spent his boyhood. 
Some of the women had rheumatism, 
having no trouser-pockets, but the 
men never.” 

Another cure beloved of our elders, 
says a Kensington friend, was “to 
carry a fair-sized cork in the trouser- 
pocket, changing it from pocket to 
pocket with each change of trousers, 
My wife’s father did it for forty years 
and had rheumatism to the end. As, 
however, he lived to be eighty-four, we 
all think it only fair to give the old 
cork some credit.” 

I am still faithful to my nutmegs, of 
which I carry three in the left trouser- 
pocket. They are black and shiny now. 
I still have rheumatism ; but I believe 
there is something in them. Someone 
told me that if I had them analysed I 
should find that they were full of urie 
acid, I keep mecting men who carry 
nutmegs and swear that if they aban- 
don them they get rheumatism again. 
One man I know has so much impre 
his doctor with their virtue that he(the 
doctor) adds a touch of nutmeg to 





his rheumatism prescriptions now—to 
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make sure. Another carries nutmegs 
not to cure rheumatism but to ward off 
the flu. My Medical Dictionary says 
that nu contain a volatile oil 
which stimylates digestion. Yes, there 
must be something in them. | 

But these trouser-pocket cures, as 
my New York friend points out, are 
an injustice to the lady-sufferers, who 
have no trousers. I understand that 
the method recommended for ladies 
is to wear their nutmegs, corks and 
polished potatoes tied round the knees 
—and be careful not to kneel too 
much, 

Then there are Foam Baths, Celery, 
Electric Cushions, Oil of Wintergreen 
and Belladonna Liniment. 

I still, by the way, wear the /odine 
Locket; and, &@ propos of my suggestion 
that Iodine would be a pretty name for 
a girl, a friend tells me that when in 
British Mandated (what a _ word!) 
Togoland he met a native pastor who 
had just christened a child Vaseline. 

Lastly T have had a long and charm- 
ing letter from a gentleman in France, 
who writes very good English. He 
makes it quite clear that the Bee-sting 
cure is genuine and indeed infallible :— 

My French friend, he says, was a 
sufferer for many years. About 1913, 
“I purchased a swarm of bees, not 
knowing then anything anent the con- 
nection between bee -stings and rheu- 
matism. Since then, having been fre- 
quently stung by my Bees, I have sel- 
dom been inconvenienced by rheu- 
matism — never seriously. On two 
occasions | have felt twinges and 
addressed myself to my bees to sting me, 
and the said twinges passed away on 
both occasions within a couple of 
hours,” 

His friends, he says, were sceptical 
and spoke of “auto-suggestion.” In 
reply he relates a third experience :— 

TL had somewhat neglected my bees 
for some months and had not been 
stung. I felt a pain in my right knee 
last spring alk ack thinking for a 
/ moment it was rheumatism—lI looked 
| upon the pain as a concomitant of old 
_ age (I am seventy-seven years of age) 
~—had it oceurred to me it was an attack 
of rheumatism I was in for I would 
have called to my aid a bee for it to do 
me the favour of stinging me. After 
suffering from this pain for several 
weeks IT had occasion to inspect one of 
my hives (I have now four), and during 
the operation I was stung once. Next 
morning I was agreeably surprised to 
find that the pain in my knee had 
almost disappeared, and when com- 
pleting my inspection a couple of days 
afterwards I was again stung; the pain 
then passed off entirely and I have not 
suffered since. 


Oe, eR eee g 


“NEED WE SHAKE HANDS! ‘THERE 





‘s NO ONE HERE BUT THE UMPine!” 








“From this I think it could not be 
auto-suggestion. I had been suffering 
from rheumatism and was not aware of 
the fact till I was cured by the bee- 
sting!!”” 

To me too that looks like a good case. 
My friend, mark you, does not claim 
too much :— 

“T don’t know whether the Bee-sting 
would cure arthritis, neuritis or other 
fancy forms of rheumatism, but I am 
satisfied they cure ordinary rough-and- 
tumble rheumatism such as most people 
suffer from. I have further found they 
relieve neuralgia, from which I formerly 
suffered but no longer do so.” 

Seriously, then, why does not some 
enterprising person set up a Rheumatic 
Apiary in the West End, indeed in 
all our cities, equipped with hives of 


suitably gga bees, so that the 
innumerable rough-and-tumble-rheu- 
matic citizens, instead of having to cart 
corks and potatoes about, festoon them- 
selves with nutmegs and violin-strings, 
or clutter up the house with liniments, 











would be able to walk into a pleasant | 
shop and (subject of course to medical | 


advice) enjoy a simple sting or two? 


I mean this; and I shall claim no 


royalty on the fees. 


But here a problem in ethics arises. | 


As my French friend reminds me, 
“when a bee stings she* leaves the sting 
in the part stung; she cannot withdraw 
the sting. and when releasing she leaves 
part of her intestines along with the 
sting and dies shortly afterwards.” 





* But should not this be “he” or “it” 7 
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The wasp, on the other hand, can 
sting you again and again without 
dying, but does not, so far as we know, 
cure rheumatism—indeed, is not 


in 

medical practice at all. 
Very odd, the arrangements of 
nature. You would think, wouldn't 


you ¢ that the bee, with all its celebrated 
brains and instinct, would by this time 
have informed itself of the disastrous 
consequences of stinging people, But 


| there it is—the silly creature doesn’t ; 
| 80 that every time you call in a bee 
| for your rheumatism you deliberately 
, doom a dumb thing to death. And if 


this were organised on a commercial 


, seale in our city there would probably 


be a row, Whether it would be a good 


| defence to a prosecution that technic- 
| ally it is the bee that assaults the defend. 


ant, and anyhow itis the bee’s own fault, 
is a question which we must consider 
another time. Meanwhile, I thank you, 
France. A.P.H, 
P.S.—Though of course my most 
practical correspondent may be he who 


_ says, “Are you sure it’s rheumatism? 


Why not go to a bone-setter and 
see t” 








THE BRITISH CHARACTER, 


Keerine Frr, 


For Crying Out Aloud. 


As the train drew out of Waterloo 
the man in the opposite corner leaned 
forward and tapped me smartly on the 
knee. 

“I'm Silas K. Stickputt of the 
U.S.A.,” he announced, “and I’m over 
here to get wise to what's good in your 
collegiate system, Now, what do you 
know ¢”’ 

He was a little red-faced man, not at 
all my idea of what an American ought 
to be, and, though he had certainly 
addressed me abruptly, there was 
nothing at all aggressive in his manner, 

“I’m afraid I can't help you,” I 
told him. “I'm not particularly 
interested in education.” 

“Say, now,” he remonstrated, “ain't 
that just too bad! And I've have said 
it was dollars to doughnuts you was 
7 trained,” 

“Well, I was, as a matter of fact,” 
L admitted, “but that was years ago, 
and I daresay things have sale g a 
lot since my day.” 

“Maybe,” he said doubtfully, “ but 








= ———— === 
it ain't likely. A bit moss-grown, your 
learning institutions, according to how 
we reckon things over there. I ain't 
heard of any of ‘em moving, not so a8 
they ‘d dazzle your eyes.” 
He paused to allow this to sink in, 
“Now take your Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Way back they was the cat's 
galoshes—they was good. For a lad 
that wanted to brush up his Latin and 
Greek there weren't no places better,” 
“Well, I’m glad you admit that.” 
“Me, I'm always fair. But the 
world’s spun round a time or two sinee 
them days, People’s become more et 
lightened. Junius Cassar 's given way 
to Hrruer and Mussoxtnt, and 
don’t give a hoot for Greek and Latin 
with another world crisis staring at em 
every time they pull up the blinds, 
“You think, then, that Oxford and 
Cambridge are out of date?” 
“You've said it, Since your iy 
Henry took the count they ‘ve In 
dead from the hoof upwards, 'Theyain’t 
got a modern curriculum. Why, the 
syllabus at my own home-town college 
at Omaga would make ‘em look like ® 
boob’s kindergarten.” 
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There was no triumph in his eyes. 
Rather did he look as though he were 
telling me these things not because he 
wanted to brag but because he felt it 
was for my own good, 

“T've never been to Omaga,” I said 
meekly. “Has the college there a 
fairly wide range of subjects?” 

“Not wider than the ends of the 
earth. Brother, there ain’t nothin 
that's got a name that we don’t teach 
at Omaga College. Myself, I've took 
English, running repairs and chiropody, 
and when I goes back I’m signing up 
for a three years’ course in Feminology.” 

‘Really! And what exactly do you 
mean by Feminology ?” 

“Well, if that don't beat the Dutch! 
Say, how do you know that you're 
alive? Feminology, as most anybody 
knows, is the science of understanding 
women, than which there ain’t nothing 
more important. How come you ain't 
never heard about it?” 

“IT suppose it’s the fault of my 
English education. But just what do 
you hope to gain from trying to under- 
stand women ¢” 

“Listen, fellah, and I'll tell you. 
There's a dame down at Omaga I’ve 
got a shine on. Not one of these three- 
for-a-dime sort, I don’t mean, but a 
regular hot patootie what you can look 
at without thinking mebbe you've got 
her out of focus,” 

“Ah!” 

Well, Sir, I ain't no gilded nutmeg 
myself, but I've got dollars in the bank 
and, her being a sensible sort of jane, I 
didn’t see no reason why we shouldn't 
middle-aisle it.” 

* Middle-aisle it?” 

“That's right—jump the broom to- 
gether and get spliced. So one night I 
took her to a flea-hop, me wearing a 
clean fried shirt and my hair all patent- 
leathered like a regular lallapaloosa,” 

“And what happened (”’ 

“Well, I felt a bit itchety about 
things at first, but I took the dive 
about midnight and asked her to come 
and sit in the hayloft. And when she 
sort of jumped at the idea with both 
hands, | thought it was all going to be 
duck-soup,” 

“And wasn’t it!” 

“Tt was not, brother. She said she 


_ didn’t want no horsing around, so I 


| acted slowlike. 


I let her see I hadn't 


_ brought her out for no necking party, 


and I asked her, perfectly respectful, 


| if she 'd take the jump.” 





“And what did she say!” 

“She told me in fourteen languages 
| was a palooka, She remarked I was 
& gazizzey. with a dial like a hand- 
a oormat, She added I was 
omely enough to fade a carpet and 


advised me to visit a barbatorium and 
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“You'VE BROKEN THE MICROSCOPE, 


your waans,” 
“Waars, i vr? 


Hr’. MAVE TO GET ANOTRER MICROSCOPE TO DO THAT,” 
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My HUSBAND WILL TAKE (fT OUT OF 











have my face pushed straight. And 
she concluded by telling me to go chew 
haywire.” 

“Well, that was definite enough.” 

“Say, she knew her own mind, did 
that jane, 
a dame. A fellah with a wife like 
that wouldn't never feel lonely. And 
that’s why I'm signing up for the 
course in-——" 

But the train had arrived at my 
station. Wishing him the best of luck 


A regular humdinger of 


in his romance, I hastily alighted on 
the platform. 





“Will Golden Miller do it again? Will 
Unele remember where he is to meet ust“ 
Grand National Causerie, 


He didn't, so we saw Uncle later. 


“Wanreo Revers, Roap Suows anp Bio 
Tor Comaiations.” 
Theatrical Advt, 


For outsize leading ladies ! 
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whole business immediately. Give it up! 
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will mount from day to day. Instead of a sane economy, 
Pigs and Prejudice. “Give it to the pigs!” will be the watchword of your 
gn i : _ domestic staff. 
“I am going,” writes Hubert at the end of his otherwise — Eventually, of course, you will have to give up. Your] 
welcome , “to keep will go to your false friend and confess to him that, do what | 


I take this very en fgg OO is a delightful fellow. 
Even if he had not a charming house in Dorset, replete 
with e comfort and standing (as they say) in its own 
grounds, it would be a pleasure to visit him once in a while; 
and as things are it is a positive tragedy if one cannot 
work in at least four week-ends down there in the course 
of the summer. There is a verandah looking out over 
smooth lawns and gay flower-beds to the rolling hills and 
shimmering sea beyond. There are shady walks and a pool 
with and the grateful murmur of bees. There is 
a tennis-court, but no net. There may even, later on, be 
mushrooms for breakfast. And into this Garden of Eden, 
this paradise of rest for toil-worn Londoners, the man 
calmly proposes to let loose a hideous brood of swine. He 
ae sully its fairness, desecrate fore old-world — and 
peace by making it in so many w a repository for pigs. 

And why? What strange unbalanced motive lies behind 
this shattering decision? What, if one may put it so, has 
got into the man? I think I know, and that is why I have 
sent him without delay the following reply :— 


My pear Huperr (I begin),—So you are going to keep 
pigs! You will be expecting me, no doubt, to congratulate 
you on the decision and to wish you well with your 
piggery. Well, I shall not do so. Instead, I implore you 
with the utmost vehemence at my command to drop the 
Expunge the 
idea from your mind and live on, as you have lived in the 
past, a carefree and contented man. 

I am not given, as you know, to undue interference in 
other people's affairs nor to the proffering of advice which 
has not been asked for, but there are times when a friend, 
if he is to be worthy of the name, must speak out, and this 
is one of them, 

You have been misled, Hubert. | see it all. Somebody 
has been telling you the old, old story—the story about the 
little pigs which cost next to nothing to buy and which 
grow and grow, putting you to no trouble or expense in 
the process, until their hugeness darkens the sun and their 
price is above rubies. Hooey, Hubert. Boloney. Pig-wash, 
if you will pardon the expression. Not that I blame you 
for listening to it. Better men than you have had their 
heads turned by this insidious nonsense about easy money 
from the sty. It isi nee, I know, that has led you into 
error. But I shall blame you very bitterly indeed if, after 
reading the remarks I am now about to address to you, 
you still persist in this distorted scheme. i 


ee 2 observations on the pig fall conveniently under three 
h , Viz. :— 

(1) Feeding. This, you will have been told, presents no 
difficulties. “Any old household scraps, my dear chap!” 
I seem to hear this false friend whispering in your over- 
eredulous ear; and during your first few weeks of owner- 
ship you will probably have no reason to doubt the fact. 
The normal output of household scraps is sufficient for the 
needs of a few small piglets. But what of the future, 
Hubert’ What of the time when your piglets begin to 
expand in earnest / a oN realise that life is going to be 
one struggle to keep the su of sera ual to the 
Sonat ' All the extabliched =. of ren refuse and 
what is not must go by the board. Loaves from which but 
a single slice has been cut, cakes in the prime of life, apple- 
pies as yet scarce tasted by the master of the house—all 





must be sacrificed to the insatiate trough. Your food-bills 





you will, you cannot throw awa — stuff every da 
to keep your pig-sty going And. he will hum ont 
ask you this question 


is financially interested. You have no idea of the le 
to which these fellows will go to create a new market. 


So much for carefree and economical feeding. We now | 


come to— 


(2) Accommodation. This is a most distasteful subject, | 
but it must be faced. The common piggery, or sty, is, as | 


you know, extremely simple in general plan. ere is 
an outer unroofed space, surrounded by a brick wall of a 


“ask you that, and in the end | 
recommend you a pig-meal in which, take it from me, he | _ 





height convenient for resting the elbows on when gazing at | 


the animals, and an inner closed-in chamber, or dormitory, 
to which admittance is gained from the living-room by 
low but necessarily wide doorway. This is all quite straight. 
forward, and I am not going to suggest that the erection 
of such a dwelling-house is likely to be a difficult or par- 
ticularly expensive undertaking. The point I wish to make 


is this. You and I, on our rambles together through your | 


leasant Dorset countryside, have from time to time passed 
and observed pig-sties of the type I mention. We know 
well the state of unhygiene in which the outer pen, upon 
which the winds of heaven are free to play at will, is 
invariably to be found. What we do not know—and what 
I personally do not care even to imagi 
obtaining in the narrow and all but unventilated inner 
sanctum. Are you, as a pig-owner, prepared to find out? 
You will say perhaps that the necessity may never arise, 
I reply that it equally well may. Suppose you buy three 
pigs. For a time all goes well. The three are eating happily 
and all ap 
the day when only two little pigs take their places at the 
trough. What of the third? "reo in the recesses of 
the dungeon, wrapped in impenetrable gloom, she is lying 
perhaps unwell, perhaps dying, ibly even dead. You 
must do something—but what? Go to a veterinary surgeon, 
you say, and implore his help? Well, what are you going to 
say to him when he asks you what's the matter with her? 


How are you going to explain that you haven't even seen | 
the animal? Tell him she was in her bedroom, I suppose, | 


and you didn’t like to go in? Why, you’d make y 
the laughing-stock of the pig-world. 
I should think this point over, Hubert, if | were you. 


(3) Disposal. This is a perfectly simple matter, provided | 


you understand the regulations of the Pig Marketing Board. 


Do you? If you don’t you may as well rule out Disposal | 
altogether—and then where are the profits you've been |_ 
tninking about? Still in the sty, m y. What we call} 
“unrealisable assets ”"—and eating their heads off at that. | 


So have a care. 


If, in spite of the considerations I have brought forward, | 


you still adhere to your gruesome scheme, it may perhaps 


worth mentioning that I have a friend who knows of | : 


a man whose brother-in-law would probably be willing to 
let you have some young Middle-Whites very cheap. 
name is Harbottle. 
% # # % ca # ag 
His reply, received this morning, is brief but reassuring. 
“Not pigs, you fool!” he writes. “Pugs ! ” a 
Now is there anyone I know who breeds pugs ! 


are the conditions | 


rently in the pink. But it doesn’t last. Comes | 
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THE IDEAL FAMILY 
As it might, and should, annear at the Sdcal Home Exhibition at olympia, 




































































| comedy too. 


| of the five minutes when, in re- 
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At the Pictures. 


A Gent Leman's GENTLEMAN. 
WueEN once the initial difficulty is 
over and we are used to our old friend 








JnD- 
VALSE DU VALET. 

. Cuartes Lavoenron. 
. . Zaso Prrvs. 


CHaRLiE RveGeies being Mr. Floud, 
and our old friend CaarLes LavcutTon 
being Ruggles, all is well, and Ruggles of 
Red Gap at the Plaza becomes 
the best film now being shown. 
And when it leaves the Plaza it 
will begin a new and triumphant 
career, for CHaRLES LavcuTon, 
a great actor in serious work, 
here proves himself a master of 


Ruggles 
Mrs. Judson 


There are, particularly in the 
Paris half, some farcical moments, 
but CHARLES LAUGHTON manages 
to keep on the note of comedy 
throughout, with the exception 


citing LrncoLn’s famous speech 
at Gettysburg, which no one but 
he knows, he is unexpectedly, 
dramatically and valuably seri- 
ous. Immediately he is himself 
again and the story gallops on 
to the end. Great stuff, with 


the valet gett better and 
better and Rees Pees for once 
ceasing to whine and becom- 
ing almost human. If it were 
CuarLes LavGuton who forced 
something like gaiety into her— 
that is in itself a crown of glory. 
But it is the manservant’s play: 
the gentleman’s gentleman, son 
and grandson of a gentleman's 


t Me ND og i CuHaRLie RUGGLES. 
gentleman with the mark of the MG oe: ag Cuartes Lavoenron. 
caste never, even in the wildest PSA ere alas Mary Bo ann. 


moments, wholly absent, and usually 
very present indeed. Never can such 
a presentation have been given. 

For the rest, the honours belong to 
CuarLiz Ruaeies, who has so mag- 
nanimously let his name be sacrificed 
as Mr. Floud, and to RoLtanp YouNG 
as the Harl. Cuar.re has always been 
one of my favourite film-actors: he is 
so gay and forthright and throws him- 
self with such enjoyment into all he 
does. I think that as a slightly intoxi- 
cated reporter he is best; but his 
Mr. Floud is a fine free effort, brim- 
ming over with just the Wild West 
woolly heartiness most needed to 
freeze the English blood of the gentle- 
man’s gentleman who has suddenly 
passed into his service. As for RoLAND 
Youne, his English peer is a master- 
piece and not the less so for being 
traditional; and it is interesting to be 
able to contrast his two London parts 
at this time—the Karl in Ruggles of 
Red Gap and the Uriah Heep of David 
Copperfield—and to note his capacity 
in both. 

A proposof David Copperfield, should 
have said in my last remarks on that 
film that anyone wanting to see the 
new star, HucH WALPOLE, as a clergy- 
man, must go early. He is called just 
“The Vicar,” being neither the Man of 
God who marries David and Dora nor 
he who marries 7'raddles and the sweet- 
est girl in the world. T'raddles, indeed, 








does not get into the picture at all, 
Meanwhile, much as I disapprove of 
films of Dickens, I am glad to hear of 
many cases of unbelievers being sent 
by this one direct to the stories, | 





AN EDITORIAL LOW.DOWN. 
Jim Branch . . . CLARK GABLE. 
Sharon Norwood . Constance BENNETT. 


have, indeed, distributed with my 
own hands three copies of David 
Copperfield. 


There are curious doubles now 
on the screen. I was referring 
the other day to the duplication 
of the “ Flying Trapeze” song in 
two films being shown, and here, 
in London at the same time, in 
After Office Hours, where the 
lithe and dimpled CLark GABLE 
ceases to be serious, you have, 
in the garbled nonsense of 
Stuart Erwin as Hank Parr, 
an echo of Laventon’s Gettys- 
burg speech of ABRAHAM LIN- 
coLn. It is an amusing film, 
which shows not only that CLARK 
GABLE is continuing to act very 
well, but that the life of a screen 
hero is not all fun, for, their 
capers as Ruggles the valet and 
Jimmy Branch the editor over, 
he and CHARLES LAUGHTON are 
bound for the South Seas to be 
mutineers of the Bounty. What 
a life, and no wonder the stage 
proper looks anxious! 

The story of After Office Hours 
is yet another proof of the power 
of the American Press, where 
once again we see the editor of 
the paper (for a moment pure. | 
souled) fired by the owner of | 
the paper for going too far 
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“ Wet_, HENRY, YOU HAVE THE CASTING-VOTE. 





WHERE sH#4LL WE PrIOoNIc?” 











a private scandal, and then that same 
editor, his knowledge of base human- 
ity justified, brought back to new 
influence and, presumably, increased 
pay. It happens, on the screen, all 
the time, and it is always snappy and 
often funny. CLARK GaBLE, lithe and 
dimpled, who seems to stand for all 
that is most engaging and most reckless 
in young America, makes it both, and 
even if we don’t believe, we laugh. 
None the less there are problems that 
are almost too perplexing. We find our- 
selves wondering much as to what he 
had been doing all those years before 
he met Sharon Norwood, played by 
Constance BENNETT, that rich and 
curiously unlikely amateur reporter. 
Would not so susceptible and handsome 
an editor have become entangled? We 
wonder also why Sharon’s wealthy 
English mother gets up so early, and 
why CLarRK GaBLE, who suggests the 
perfect boxer, allows himself to be 
knocked out twice in a few seconds 
yet carries no bruise, and how the body 
of Mrs. Patterson was conveyed to her 
house, and why T'ommy Bannister 
confessed—except to bring to a rapid 


end a film that was getting awkward. 
But as to the after-life of those new 
and swift lovers, Jimmy Branch and 
Sharon Norwood, we are not troubled 
at all. We have been to films too often. 
But, as I have said, it is good easy 
fun, as any picture must be that has 
CLARK GABLE, lithe and dimpled and 
well-dressed and completely gay and 
carefree; and Stuart ERWIN as a dis- 
enchanted Press-man, with appropri- 
ate wisecracks; and a character un- 
named in the programme, a lady’s- 
maid, giving another character un- 
named in the programme, a detective, 
I think, such a slap. That is the kind of 
thing that the stage does not enough 
do—the kind of thing which we, from 
the security of our comfortable seats, 
far removed from animated talking 
photographs, can really enjoy. 


Now that Wait Disney has re- 
nounced black-and-white and invested 
that more than competent rodent, 
Michael the Mouse, with colour, may 
I once again express surprise that his 
rivals, as well as being so imitative, are 
so inferior! It absolutely is a case of 











theinventor first and the rest nowhere. | 


The Shoemaker and the Elves, the latest 


fantasia in the Silly Symphony tra- 
dition, seems to one who knows negli- 
gible. But then there are so many 
who don’t know. E. V. L. 








Has It Come To This? 

“The annual meeting of the League of 
Nations took place in St. Andrew’s School- 
room, Douglas, on Friday afternoon, when 
the Rev. A. Shave, B.A., presided.” 

I.O.M. Paper. 





“Punstic Heattn Prosiem. 


SpeciaL Commirrer to Srr on Bep Bue.” | 


Local Paper Headings. 
That ought to settle it. 





“I am prepared to stand on Gay Dancer.” 
Racing Correspondent, 
We should like to see him try. 





“Beneath the thin ice of civilisation the 
killer shark circles the blubbering whale. 
The world grows worse, not better; while the 
Green Hell of the Chaco, written in letters of 
blood and oil, squats like some giant toad 
on the brow of the angel of peace.” 

Letter to Local Paper. 
Our own sentiments exactly. 
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“ ISN'T BE A NICE OLD FISH? 
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STROKE HIM VERY GENTLY, DEAR.” 








Complimentary Seats. 





Waat a daily paper described as “a 
delightful tribute” has been paid by 
one of America’s leading millionaires 


_ to one of Italy’s leading coloratura 


sopranos. He discovered the golf- 
links upon which she was playing 
and stopped the game to proffer her 
a bouquet and to make her a compli- 
mentary oration. 

If this sort of thing spreads a new 
horror will be added to the burden of 
fame, and even the curate of Slopton- 
on-Teas won’t be really safe. While 
welcoming any symptomsof a revival of 
hero-worship in England, I foresee the 


| time when the action of this millionaire 





may result in such consequences as .— 


In THe THEATRE. 

Leading Man (in Act 11. of thriller). 
Ah, Gud! that those brutes should 
strike at muh through Isobel! 

Girl (leaning out of bor). Ob, Mr. 
Maythorpe, my friend and I have 
clubbed together to te you this 
cigarette-case. Please don’t be angry 
— m, but we do admire you so 
much! 


Lead (struggling on). My car, Hobbs 
—the tourer. Quick, man, quick! 

Girl. So here it is, with our admiring 
regards. (Shouting above the pistol- 
shots) And we do wish it was nicer! 


At THE OLD Bailey. 

Mr. Justice Wiggins (to prisoner in 
the dock). You have heard the verdict 
of the jury—a verdict with which I 
concur. I therefore sentence you to 
be kept in prison for fourteen 

Gentleman (rising from the public 
benches). Hear, hear! And I think, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, you would all 
like to join with me in giving his 
Lordship a hearty handclap for the 
enjoyable morning he has afforded us. 
(Applause.) Speaking as a man of 
sixty-five, my lord, I can confidently 
assert that I have followed your 
brilliant career with the closest interest 
from its beginnings—— 

Mr. Justice Wiggins. I'll have you 
removed by the tipstaff. 

Prisoner (struggling with warders). 1 
protest against my—— 

Gentleman. —and I think I am speak- 
ing for one and all when I say that we 
do not think of you as a mere legal 
luminary. Do we think of you, speak 





of you as “His Lordship”? No! Do 
we think of you, speak of you as “the 
learned judge”? No! We think of 
you—ay, and speak of you as “ Dear 
old Eustace”! (Beating time) For he’s 
a jolly good .. . 

[Great applause, singing and cheers. 


At WIMBLEDON. 


(Miss Betty Nuthall v. Mrs. 
Whittingstall.) 


Umpire. Advantage — Mrs. Whitt- 
ingstall. 

Girl (in front row). Oh, Miss Nuthall, 
what a sweet bandeau! Was it the 
Stores, or Swan and Seagulls? Oh, 
you're playing? .. . Butit’sa shade 
I just can’t match. I know you re 
frightfully busy now, but if I run with 
you perhaps you can just tell me where 
to get one like it and still keep on 
volleying. That’s it! You run and I'l 
follow. ... 


Ar THE Ficur. 


(Kid Macphee v. The Limehouse 
Marvel. Third Round.) 
Schoolboy (sitting next mother). Oh, 
cripes, what a biff! It must have hurt. 
Look, Mums, I’ll ask the Kid for his 
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autograph now, while they’re just 
walking round each other and not 
doing anything. (Does so.) 


AT THE OPERA. 
(Act III. of Farniente’s “’ Ubbriaca.”) 


Soprano. Ahhh! Cuore mio! 
Lasciar’ mi pianger’ . . . 
Youth (in stalls). Oh, Flavia, you 
might have answered my letters! 
“Pianger’” be damned! Will you let 
me come round after the show’s over ? 
Soprano (singing). Non son’ ubbriaca, 
Ma solamente stordita, 
Stordita del’ mio amor’! 
(Waltz refrain.) 











Youth. —and if you’re stuffy with 
me, I canexplain. (7'o theatre-attendant) 
Here, hang it! J’m not drunk either, 
| only jolly stordito with love, like 
| Madame Arpeggia. . . 
| 





BT. 


Soprano (with painful distinctness). 
Accidente a lei! RACHEL. 


| 
| 

















A Modern Duet. . : | : tS | 


: | WY 
] 


% } 


Mother. 





i | My darling child, how are you é. ] dere & ' 
| After dancing half the night ? z ‘ ae ee 7 Ps «\ 
i | Whether it’s the make-up Fa gee I. .? y fess AW 

. j = 


| Put on when you wake up, S82, 4 y 3 
Or a perfect constitution [~ ei / = 
That’s the ultimate solution— WELZ 

I really cannot say; but you're  " 
looking very bright. 


Daughter. 


I’m feeling marvellous, 
Absolutely grand, 

Definitely marvellous, 
Definitely grand. 


| Mother. 


And did you like dear Ronald 
Who called for you at seven ! 


a ARC IE SOR etme ORE 

















Daughter. | 
Not half as much as Donald, i 
Who met me at eleven. ee ee 
' He’s marvellous “ Yes, Miss, as | was TELLING THE Vicar: ‘ YOu'D BE SURPRISED,’ I says, * IF 
Absolutely grand YOU KNEW THE KIND OF PEOPLE AS STILL RIDES BIKES.’ ” 
Definitely marvellous, 
Definitely grand. Mother. Daughter. 
| Mother. Did Donald take you dancing I’m practically certain— | 
5 lean From twelve till nearly five ? But I’ll have another look— 
ro ie present vet pictures pein Be That up till now there’s nothing 
+ ae Oe a: In my engagement-book. if 
Daughter. Donald left at midnight, — So if no one telephones me, | if 
| My recollection’s hazy— And I went on with Clive, L’ve got a bright idea: — } 
I really cannot say. Who's marvellous, I think ap = je evening | 
| [remember someone singing Absolutely grand, Quietly reading here. 
In a dreamy sort of way, Definitely marvellous, Mite. 
i | But Definitely grand. - tee! 
It was marvellous, ow marvellous! 
Absolutely grand, Mother. How absolutely grand! 
| Definitely marvellous, And may I ask, my precious, How definitely marvellous! | 
Definitely grand. Your programme for to-night ! How definitely grand! 
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“I’M GLAD YOU'VE COME TO STAY, GRANNIE. 
SENSIBLY TO.” 
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It’s S80 NICE TO HAVE SOMEONE IN THE HOUSE ONE CAN TALK 








Mr. Punch’s New Exchange 
and Mart. 
To, for, by, with and from the Home. 





For Iw™epiate DisposaL: One 


| Aunt, family peace-maker variety. 


| Wonderful collection of bright sayings, 


suitable for almost every occasion. 
Exponent of well-known conversational 


| rule: Js it kind, is it wise, is it true? 


Specialises in self-sacrifice of every 
description. Would gladly exchange 
for two white mice.—ExHausTeD. 


Wantep: A Wire. Advertiser offers 
quiet country home, with help for rough 
work, to suitable wife. Must be young, 
cheerful, beautiful, domesticated, pre- 
ferably an orphan, economical, and not 
fond of travelling. Intelligent with. 
out being clever, and a good listener. 
Orrmust, Dulce Domum, near Hull. 


Mrxep CoLLECTION—YOUNGER GEN- 
ERATION—willingly offered by grand- 
nts. Guaranteed to keep any home 
bright for unlimited period. Portable 
gramophone, wireless set and two 
ukuleles thrown in, all in (hard-) 


working order ; also large Alsatian dog. 
The lot practically given away. 
ARCADES AMBO. 


GRANDPAPA : genuine old-timer, mag- 
nificent specimen, long white beard, 
skull-cap if required, willing to be 
photographed, interviewed, quoted. 
Splendid variety of full-length reminis- 
cences, including grouse-shooting over 
Belgrave Square and news of Water- 
loo as first received by inhabitants 
of Little Yokel, in Rutlandshire. Also 
good personal anecdote of Mr. Guiap- 
STONE cutting down small cherry-tree 
but unable to tell lie. Manners of old- 
world courtesy as and if desired. 
Position as Oldest Inhabitant any part 
of England or Scotland might be con- 
sidered.—SENEX, Ye Olde Thatched 
Roofe-stead, Oak-in-the-Beam. 


CoMPLETE FaMiILy is offered in ex- 
change for one good Cook. Simple, 
homely collection: mother, five child- 
ren and baby aged eight months—grey 
African parrot included if desired. Grey 


African parrot not a talker.—Pater, 
The Laurels, Brixham. . 


Youne 


Port would gladly dispose Shouldm’t it be “ Dove”? 


of all his relations in return for intro- 
duction to really discerning Editor in 
search of first-class material. Father, 
mother and several brothers, very 
serviceable collection, and would be 
delivered in plain sealed vans at the 
door.—Puttome., Heartbreak House, 
Philistia. 


Wantep Very Bapty: a nice old- 
fashioned Nurse, complete with spec- 
tacles and grey hair. Offered in ex- 
change: free choice from any number 
of bright young College things, all 
fully - equipped child - psychologists, 
handicraft-workers, eurythmic dancers 
and advanced thinkers. —TrRED TWIss, 
The Homestead, Hampstead. 

E. M.D. 








Shock for Drinker. 
“ Found.—Jersey Cow in milk.” 
Newspaper Advt. 





“ StmRRING SOUVENIR OF THE SILVER 
JUBILEE.” d 
Daily Paper Headline. 
Presumably a spoong, 





“Ruxe Due up at AtNwick.”—News Liem, 
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WALES KING-OF-ALMS. 


{On Friday this week the Prince or Waxes will broadcast an ape on-behalf of Tue Krixe’s Jusitex Trust Fonp, 
The Fund will assist the various organisations which provide clubs, camps and other recreational facilities for youth, 
especially in the case of those who, leaving school at fourteen years of age, are unable to find employment. Donations, 
great or small, should be sent to the Headquarters of the Trust at St. James's Palace, 8.W.1. 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 


Monday, April Ist.—Commons: 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Tuesday, April 2nd.—Lords: Voluntary 
Hospitals (Paying Patients) Bill given 


Second Reading. 





India 





THE OPTIMIST. 
Mark Tapley. 
CUMSTANCES THAT WOULD TRY AN ORDIN- 
ARY MIND: BUT I'M UNCOMMON JOLLY.” 
Str Samvuet Hoare. 


“THESE ARE THE CIR- 


Commons: India Bill considered in 
Committee. 


Wednesday, April 3rd.—Lords: Debate 
on British Policy in Far East. 
Commons: Debate on Planning in 
Industry. 
Monday, April \st.— 
(“Steward, did you ever hear such a 
crashing lot of questions ? ” 
“Not the brightest, Sir, are they?” 
“We're men of wide interests, Steward, 
but do we care a tinned bean for the 


| Chinese railway system ?” 


“It would certainly appear a trifle 
remote, Sir.” 

“Does your heart beat any faster to the 
tune of imported bricks ? 

“Hardly, Sir.” 

“Or allotments at Esher?” 

“Frankly, no, Sir.” 

“Ts your sleep likely to be less sonorous 
on account of the admitted impossibility 
of sending a night-telegram to Kirkwall 
or Lerwick ?” 

“I fear the answer is in the negative, 
Sir.” 

“And the nutritive value of milk—how 
about that ?” 

“Like the Chinese railway system, a 
trifle remote, personally speaking, Sir.” 


“And, as between old friends, pro- 


ee 


motion in the Royal Artillery of course 
means less than nothing to you ? ” 
“Without any desire to appear callous 
towards the soldiery, Sir, it does not.” 
“I am vastly obleeged, Steward. We 
must widen our interests a little more.”’) 


Before the House turned its face 
towards India, Sir Samuet Hoare and 
Mr. LANsBury joined in expressing the 
general grief at Sir Arraur STRELE- 
MarTLann’s sudden death. In Sir 
SAMUEL’s own words, “For twenty- 
five years he was an honoured and dis- 
tinguished figure in our midst, standing 
out pre-eminently in integrity of pur- 
pose, industry in the public service 
and sympathy of outlook.” The House 
is much the poorer. 

In Committee on India two main 
questions arose. On the first, the con- 
stitution of the Federal Railway 
Authority, the Diehard opposition 
were insistent that the Governor-Gen- 
eral should be allowed to appoint not 
three but four out of the seven mem- 
bers of the Board; but the SeoreTary 
or STATE pointed out that the General 
Manager of the whole system would be 
a key-man appointed by the Governor- 
General; and on the second, Mr. 
Hersert WIiLiiaMs’ Amendment to 
make Indian railways buy plant within 
the Empire, he declared that if he was 
an optimist then his Conservative oppo- 
nents were pessimists, and that, seeing 
that India already bought 75%, of her 


SR eo ae 8 Crewe 
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“The Rock Squid or Sepiola Eppingensia is 
a formidable antagonist if irritated. . .. It 
possesses the property of changing its colour 
at will and rivals even the chameleon in 


rapidity. . . . The celebrated ‘ink’ that is 
forcibly expelled from a ‘sac’ serves the 
double purpose of urging the creature a 
from danger and discolouring the surround. 
ing water.”-—Natural History. 


railway goods in this country, it would 
be wiser to rely on quality than on 
restriction. To which Mr. Foor, as a 
good Liberal, concurred, and at which 
Mr. CHuRCHILL, as a good Conserva- 
tive, shied. 


Wards for Black-Coats. 
Tuesday, April 2nd.—An interesting 





THE RUSHCLIFFE METEOR. 
Mr. ASSHETON. 


debate took place this afternoon in the 
Upper House on the position of paying 
patients in hospitals, when Lord Luke 
moved the Second Reading of a Bill 
which in effect would enable hospitals 
to provide accommodation for pay 
beds within the means of the ‘ black- 
coated classes.” 

Further discussion on India was 
chiefly concerned with a strange pro- 
ceeding called champerty, which means 
roughly that a lawyer undertakes liti- 
gation in return for a share in any 
profits arising from the case, Mr. 
CuurcHILL in particular relished the 
phrase, and waxed delightfully cham- 
pertous; but later his happiness ap- 
peared diminished when, on his sug- 
gesting that Lord Evstace Percy had 
suffered something approaching a rebuff 
from the Sontscrror-GeneRraL, Lord 
Eustace remarked tersely that if any- 
one raised a point of importance Mr. 
CHURCHILL was sure to drown it in an 
obscuring sea of oratorical soapsuds. 
A little later still Sir Austen Cuam- 
BERLAIN pointed out the striking re- 
semblance between Mr. CHURCHILL and 
the Red Queen, “who wanted to deny 
something, but didn’t know what to 
deny,” and repeated the White Queen's 
remark about her: “A nasty vicious 
temper, I call it.” 
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“I’M AFRAID IT's NO Goop, GuV’NOR; “E AIN’T GOT THE TEMPERAMENT, AND WOT’S MORE "E’S Nor TRYING.” 











Wednesday, April 3rd.—To-day West- 
minster brought off one of its rare 
doubles with a first-class debate in both 
Houses. The Upper House, on Lord 
PEEL’s motion, discussed the relations 
of China and Japan. Lord Pret, who 
deprecated any hostility to Japan, 
naturally made anxious by the rapid 
increase of her population, urged that 
we could yet play a great part in 
reconciling these countries ; Lord New- 
Ton said that Japan had already 
wrought wonders in Manchukuo and 
that, the League having failed, it was 
for our Government to mediate; Lord 
BaRNBY insisted that when people 
talked about Japan’s aggression they 
forgot as a vast financial strain the 
process of Westernisation was putting 
on her; Lord Lorutan very much - 
gretted Japan’s unilateral action and 
thought a frank conference the only 
solution ; Lord MARLEY was convinced 
_ pein other ee must realise 

at ifices were necessary ; 
and in reply Lord Srannore expressed 
the Government’s belief that, rather 
a a + ese display, their present 

icy of encouraging a Sino-Japanese 
détente was the best. 
In the Commons Mr. Mouson and 


Mr. Peat put the case for wider 
planning in industry very well. The 
costs of production and distribution 
must be lowered, and to do this, they 





Getting windier and windier 
About India, 

Sir Henry Pace Crorr 
Dies hard and oft. 





argued, the organisation of industry 
on a national basis was essential. It 
was either that, said Mr. Pear, or the 
ancient method of attrition, which only 
led to competitive chaos. 

The best speech of the day, a most 
spirited ae over, came from Mr, 
ASSHETON, successor to Lord Rvusa- 
CLIFFE’s seat. He took the line that 
from a practical point of view mono- 
poly must lead to restriction of sales and 
production, and that on the moral side 
there was every reason why the small 
trader should be preserved. The job of 
a Government, he said, was to govern, 
not to interfere with business, and he 
quoted “A. P. H.’s” President of the 
Board of Trade— 

“This high official, all allow. 
Is grossly overpaid. 
There wasn’t any Board; and now 
There isn’t any trade.” 

Sir Herpert SaMvEL put the point 
that commerce to be prosperous must 
be international ; Sir StaFFORD CRIPPS 
disliked compulsory organisation a8 @ 
form of Fascism; and in reply Mr. 
Runcman spoke warmly of the 
of voluntary reorganisation and sho 
that the problems of each industry 
must be considered separately. 
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Nom d’un Chien. 


Tue twenty-second of March is my 
birthday. Usually something is ten- 
dered to me at the breakfast-table and 
suitably acknowledged. This year it 
tendered itself with the early-morning 
tea, barking ecstatically. 

I thanked Pamela for the kind 
thought. 

“T saw him at the market in Fram- 
ley yesterday,” she informed me, 
regarding the destruction of my bed- 
room slipper with maternal indulgence. 
“He looked the picture of misery and 
I thought he would make an ideal 
companion for you,” 

‘When you are out?” I suggested. 

“Oh, he’s cheerful enough now,” 
said Pamela. “Have you noticed his 
feet ¢”’ 

I had, and more. ‘Bulldog, sealy- 
ham, spaniel and _ fox-terrier,” I 
hazarded. 

“He’s a lamb,” she said with con- 
viction. 

I took another look, and told Pamela 
that she had been sold a pup. 

“Well, but of course,” she said. Then, 
after a pause, “ You do like him, don’t 
you?” 

I thanked her again. 

“T knew you would. What shall you 
call him?” 

I said without hesitation that on 
other mornings I should call him much 
later, but Pamela assured me that he 
would soon settle down. 

“Your dressing-gown is donkey's 
years old, anyway,” she added. “What 
do you think about Carlos /” 

Carlos dribbled my second bedroom 
slipper across the room and touched 
down under the wardrobe. I thought 
a lot about him but refrained from 
telling Pamela. 

“Or Reginald,” she suggested, think- 
ing hard with closed eyes. “Reginald 
would be original.” 

In practice Reginald was not being 
original, but Pamela’s eyes were still 
closed. 

* Peter is nice,” she continued. 

“Or George,” I suggested. ‘‘He was 
mixed up with a dragon.” 

’amela shook her head. “I once 
knew a George,” she explained—‘in 
fact, several, but this particular one 
had a little black moustache.” 

She sighed and pushed back her 
hair. 

“We simply must call him some- 
thing,” she said. 

I snapped my fingers encouragingly. 
“Come here, Something,” I called. 

Something paused, scratched its ear 
and caught sight of Pamela’s bedroom 
slippers. 








TROUBLE WITH A BANK. 


“Be aisy, YER Honour. Stree YE HAVE THE DocTror tN FRONT AND THE 
CLERGYMAN BEHIND, BESIDES MESELF THAT 'S THE VET.” 








The Laugh. 


My aunt, 

A woman of the highest 
Principles, 

Expects her relatives 
To be decorous 

And polite ; 

And they are, 

Because she is rich. 


Once, long ago, 

She asked me to tea, 

And I went, 

Chuckling to myself, 
Thinking (basely, I'll admit) 
Of her will. 


But misfortune 
Overtook me, 

For as I placed 

A neatly-portioned 
Eclair in my mouth 

A teapot fell and struck 
Zuzu (her Peke) 

On the head. 


Madly, casting 

Caution to the winds, 
Forgetting the éclair, 

I chose that moment 

To laugh. 

Now I laugh 

All day, 

And they will never, never 
Let me out. 




















| plain as the play went on that 
| she owed much of her enviable 
| sprightliness of figure to the fact that 
| whenever she was dictating a letter to 
| the Queen, which she did as often as 
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At the Play. 


“Tue Aunt or ENGLAND” (Savoy). 

Irwasthat Radical rag, Punch, which 
had the effrontery to label her—her, 
| the Dowager Duchess of Hampshire! 
| —the Aunt of England, and Mr. Punch 
was not far wrong. For, damme, Sir, 
| she had seventeen nevvies in the 
| Upper House, all Tories and 
| proud of it, and she pulled 
| strings for their advancement so 
| often and so vigorously that the 
| posts between Alton and White- 
| hall were nothing less than a 
} 








complicated cats’-cradle. 

But not only nepotic consider- 
| ations stirred this dynamic old 
| lady to action, for in the middle 
| of her birthday dinner she 
| snatched a moment to dictate a 
trenchant note to the Secretary 
of State for War, informing him 
| that the drill she had recently 
| observed in the Park would dis- 
| grace the horse-marines, and he 
| had better do something about 
| it. Dictation, indeed, to her 
| Lady-in-Waiting, Sarah Thastle- 

wood, and to the Cabinet formed 
| her major pastime, and it became 


| possible, she did it standing reverently 
| to attention. 
Here is a full-length portrait, its 
| lines exaggerated but its character firm, 
_ of a tremendous old body, a ridiculous 
| busybody but lovable, at 
| one and the same time a 
| complete defence of the aris- 
| toeratic tradition and a per- 
| fectly satisfactory explana- 
| tion of its collapse. She took 
| the view, for instance, now 
| happily old-fashioned, that 
sons were simply presents 
to her country, to be killed 
| off in great battles, without 
allowing herself to think that 
this was ultimately hard luck 
both on the country and the 
sons; she tied her servants 
to her for ever by the ancient 
and nowadays ineffective 
dodge of rasping them with 
her tongue and being sud- 
denly very gentle; like an- 
other great English lady, 
EvizaBeTH, she sank her 
| tankard of old ale at break- 
| fast and larded her conversa- 
| tion with a wealth of intes- 
tinal metaphor. 
The background against 








which Messrs. Cosmo HamILton and 
Antuony Gispss show their portrait 
is really an animated LEEcH drawing, 
amusing in the way that one is amused 
when looking through Mr. Punch’s 
early pages; and the nail on which 
they hang it is slight. Granddaughter 
Vicki, for whom a suitable marriage 
has been planned with a whiskery 





“A GLASS OF WINE WITH YOU, SIR!” 
Valentine D’ Arcy 
Viscount Warnham. 


young peer, cares less for the feudal 
state than for the village organist, 
whose lover she has become. At family 
prayers (from which the Dowager 
expels her nephew George not for the 
loudness of his tweeds, as we at first 
thought, but because, as she says, she 
cannot decently exhort the Almighty 





The Dowager Duchess of Hampshire (Miss Hates W zea?) to 
Lady Victoria Alton (Miss Tues Horme). “ ALL RIGHT, RUN 
ALONG AND ELOPE WITH YOUR ORGANIST. Bot MIND you, I 
DONT APPROVE OF AN ORGANATIC MARRIAGE FOR THE 
ARISTOCRACY! ” 


. Mr. Barry K. Barnes. 
. Mr. Harotp WARRENDER. 


with a damned Whig in the room) 
Vicki faints and arouses in her grand. 
mother a suspicion as to the extent of 
her indiscretions, which is, alas! well. 
founded. Only one remedy presents 
itself—an immediate marriage to the 
whiskery Lord Warnham. 

That this does not take place and 
that the ardent organist is finally en- 
couraged by the old lady to run 
off with Vicki in the middle of the 
night is due partly to Lord Warn- 
ham’s unprepossessing behaviour 
while the worse for port, and 
partly to the fact that the Dow- 
ager while a girl had herself been 
tragically baulked of a fine young 
musician. And he had been the 
organist’s grandfather. 

This is not a great play; it 
is even thin in places, but it is 
admirably acted, smoothly pro- 
duced and now and then very 
entertaining. Lord Warnham’s 
preliminary interview with his 
prospective grandmother-in-law 
is an illuminating slice of social 
history; and the scene in the 
middle of the night, when Vicki's 
father and brothers sit round in 
night-caps and go all horse-whip- 
pish over a decanter of brandy, 
gave me profound pleasure. 

But when all is said and done it 
was Miss Harpte Wricut’s evening; 
she blended the old dragon’s vanity 
and shrewd wit and absurdity and 
gentleness into a dignity which would 
compel the most intransigent democrat. 
Hers was a notable performance. As 
Vicki Miss Taka HoLMz won our sym- 
pathies immediately and kept them ; as 
the organist Mr. Barry 
BARNES was only given one 
note and sustained it credit- 
ably; Mr. HAROLD WARREN- 
DER played Lord Waraham 
with nice intimations of 
graceful insolence; Mr. A. 
Scorr-Garry and Miss MAR- 
GARET SCUDAMORE gave 
amusing outline to the reign- 
ing Duke and Duchess; Miss 
Susan Ricumonp as Sarah 
Thistlewood enjoyed the 
privilege of giving lip to the 
Dowager ; and finally [ must 
commend Mr. Hype WHITE 
for a magnificently equine 
impression of the Duke's 
eldest son. Eric. 


“ BeLisHa BEACONS 
Nor Wanrep at Sr. Ives. 
New Cemerery ?” 

Provincial Paper Headlines. 


They must please them- 


selves, of course. — 
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“ How CHARMING IT 18, Mr, 
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PROGRESS IN SPORT. 


FULLEYLOVE, TO SEE THE CHILDREN PLAYING 80 PRETTILY!” 
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“Wi. IT BE OVER soon, Mummy? Can't WE GO IN TO TEA?” 
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_ to get the thing clear trom 
| the outset. 
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Unposted Letters. 


To My Prospective Landlord. 


Dear Str,—Many, many thanks for 
the draft lease whereby William Henry 
Judd in the Borough of Kensington 
and County of London gentleman (who 
and his executors administrators and 
assigns are hereinafter called the lessor) 

to let all that suite ete. ete. 
together with etc. etc. to etc. etc. me 
ete. etc. It’s a really charming docu- 
ment and I like it very, very much, 
particularly the little bit of [| ~~ 





all persons authorised by him to enter 
the said premises for the purpose of 
viewing the same. Well, supposing you 
send a lunatic idiot or insane person 
to enter for the purpose of viewing 
the same? Where am 1? Apparently, 
according to this, I can’t do a thing. 
I’ve just got to let him in. 


Then there’s another thing. I note 
that I am expected to keep at all times 
during the tenancy all the internal 
fixtures and fittings and glass in the 


windows and all locks sash cords 


you can chuck me out by force and T 
can’t sue you. 


Well, now, Sir, try to look at this 
thing for a moment from my point of 
view. Ifwe 'rejust thinking incommon- 
sense terms it’s all right. It simply 
means that if anything happens it's my 
funeral. But I am sure my father 
wouldn't like it. Because it seems to 
me that legally 1 am entirely depend. 
ent on your goodwill. Reflect. Suppos. 
ing the bell breaks. According to this, 
if I forget to have it mended for a bit 





you can come in and throw 





green string and the punctua- 
tion. If I ask you a few 
questions about it, it is not 
because I don’t appreciate 
what you are offering me— 
for example, I think it’s 
terribly nice of you to throw 
in the use of the entrance- 
hall. Otherwise 1 should 
have to crawl in at the win- 
dows. No. If, as I say, I 
ask questions it is simply 
because my father, who 
knows a little law (mostly 
wrong), always used to say 
that leases are tricky things 
and that you could very 
easily be had and find your- 
self left with ancient lights 
instead of electricity or some- 
thing like that. So please 
realise that I am only trying 


Well, firstly, there is one 
point which I can’t help feel- 
ing rather strongly. Doesn't 
it strike you that this is 
rather a one-sided agree- 
ment? Glance an eye at it. 
It runs to four whacking 
great sheets of paper and 











twelve sections. And of 
those, all but one inch are 
taken up by things I must 
and mustn't do. The one 


UNAWARE 





me out as hard as you like. 
Not that I suppose you 
would, but that isn’t the 
point. The point is that 
under this agreement you 
have made every possible 
provision for my being mad, 
a thug, a bankrupt, or a 
person of no morality, 
whereas I have got to 
assume that you are sane 
and a gentleman. Well, why? 
I am perfectly prepared to 
do so. I am prepared to 
assume that you are a very 
nice chap and all that a 
landlord should be. But if 
I take the risk I don’t see 
why you shouldn't. After 
all, I’m going to pay for 
your beastly flat. 


So now | am going te 
make a tentative proposal, 
Let’s either have a very 
short lease or a really com- 
prehensive one. For my 
part I am quite prepared to 
sign one which just says 
that I can have the darn 
place as long as I pay the 
rent, look after it and act 
with reasonable sanity, fol- 











. AND, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, BEING COMPLETELY 
THAT I WOULD BE CALLED UPON TO SPEAK... 





inch is you. And apparently all you've 
got to agree to is that I shall quietly 
hold and enjoy the said suite and that 
you won't interrupt me. I mean to 
say, the thing seems to be drawn 
up from two different angles. Look 
at the trouble you take to lay down 
what I’m to do, Why, I can’t even 
use and permit the said suite to be 
used as a residence of a lunatic idiot 
or insane person if I want to. Not 
that I do particularly. But I feel 
that if we are going into details like 
that we ought to do it for both 
parties. After all, even the bit about 
not interrupting me is qualified, and I 
must always permit the landlord and 


fastenings bells taps washers waste 
water preventors stoves and pipes in 
good and sufficient repair and renew 
any that may become defective and 
will keep all internal pipes and gulleys 
clean and open and in proper repair 
and WILL Not exhibit any notice in 
or about said suite containing name 
business profession also will not ex- 
hibit any placard . . . and WiLL NoT 
hang clothes . . . and WILL NOT. . . 
perambulator parcel box bicycle and 
-.. WILL NOT... bird dog cat or 
other animal .. . and so on. And 
then, apparently, if I do any of these 
things you fall back on a long legal 
paragraph which means that if I do 


| lowed by the bit saying that 
| you won’t interrupt me. I 
- | must insist on that bit because 


______.}1 ean’t have you butting in 


morning, noon and night and inspect- 
ing same. I might have people there. 


But if you absolutely insist on all 
this business about lunatics idiots and 
insane persons and birds cats and dogs, 
and bicycles perambulators boxes and 
parcels, and windows and drains and 
so on, then I must regretfully start 
doing some insisting too. After all, 
it’s just as reasonable for me to insist 
on a clause which forbids you to send 
people with pneumatic drills to carry 
out repairs between the hours of 
two A.M. and seven A.M. on alternate 
Boxing Days, and sHALL Nor paint the 
gate green and SHALL NOT let any other 
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“Is YOUR DOLLY ILL?” 
“Yrs, SHE 1s,” 


“OH, DEAR, WHAT'S THE MATTER? 


“YEs, HUNDREDS.” 


HAS SHE GoT THE 


MUMPS 7?” 











portion of the premises to people 
named Binks or Cheadle and sHALL 
not fail to pay the water-rate and so 
on. In fact, if I really gave my mind to 
it, | could make it very nasty for you 

So be reasonable and equitable and 
cut out all this pessimism about my 


| morals and my sanity. 


Yours faithfully, 
M.S. 








Nemesis. 


Edith had been worrying me to 





finish digging the ornamental pond, 
| but I did not feel in the mood for 
| digging, and so I told her that I must 
_ knock off a couple of articles for Home 
_ Hours and locked myself in my study. 


_ After pacing 


up and down for twenty 
minutes trying to get hold of an idea 
it dawned on me that I wasn’t in the 
mood for writing. 

“Tf only I hadn’t told Edith that I 
had some work to do,” I soliloquised, 
“L should pop down to the village 
and go to the pictures. If I remem- 
ber rightly, they are showing Hulbert 


Buchanan in Nice Nights, and a couple 
of hours of Hulbert Buchanan is just 
what I am in the mood for.” 

My first thought was to go to Edith 
and tell her that I was in no mood for 
work and that I intended to treat 
myself to nine-penn’orth of Hulbert 
Buchanan, but I felt sure that she 
would harp on the necessity for 
finishing the ornamental pond. So, 
leaving the door locked, I climbed out 
of the window, sprang lightly to the 
earth and passed with dignity through 
the hedge into the lane. Within ten 
minutes I was sitting in lonely splen- 
dour in the aristocratic back-row of 
the Gorgeous-Elite Cinema. Within 
twenty minutes I was thinking that 
Hulbert Buchanan was not quite as 
funny as usual, and within forty 
minutes I was convinced that Nice 
Nights was the worst picture I had 
ever seen. Even men like Hulbert 
Buchanan cannot always be at the 
top of their form, and in Nice Nights 
Hulbert Buchanan had (as I think they 
say in America) laid an egg. Addled. 





I was glad when Nice Nights was 
over, but the succeeding picture was 
worse. The Gorgeous-Elite Cinema 
can only afford to show one “super” 
picture, and their “second feature”’ is 
usually pretty bad, but this afternoon 
it was so bad that even the man selling 
chocolates stood with his back to it. 
I stuck it for half-an-hour, and then 
threw the rest of my ninepence to the 
winds and went home. I felt that I 
never wanted to go inside a cinema 
again. 

Twenty minutes later | went down 
to see if tea were ready. 

“You look tired,” said Edith. ‘ You 
must promise me not to do any more 
work to-day.” 

I promised, and added rather hastily 
that as it was raining I could not 
very well proceed with the ornamental 
pond. 

“ Quite,” said Edith. **‘ As a matter of 
fact, I think it would do us both good 
to pop down to the cinema for a couple 
of hours. They say that Hulbert 
Buchanan is a scream in Nice Nights,” 
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The Song of the Stop-Me Man. 


1 am the man in the short striped coat; 
All over the land I’m found; 

My bell rings out with a jolly, jolly note 
As I ride my daily round; 

The Spring is coming, the grown-ups cry, 
When the lark begins to sing, 

But the children know that my bell and I 
Are the first true signs of Spring. 


For I and my bell went in 
When the fog and the frost ne 
But the first warm day you can shout Hooray 
And welcome the Stop-Me Man. 





If anyone's out for a full-sized brick 
It’s a bob-and-a-half, that’s all; 
I’ve ninepenny ones—you can take your pick— 
And twopenny—good, but small ; 
I've capital chocbars, twopence a bar, 
And fourpenny tubs—look here— 
And if it’s a penny, well, there you are; 
You couldn't call snowfruits dear. 





Come buy, come buy, come buy; 

| You'll find it an excellent plan; 

Whatever the price, if you're after an ice, 
Call out to the Stop-Me Man. 


I stood one day in a quiet street 
When a thief ran by full tilt 

From a stern policeman who felt the heat 
And was somewhat heavily built; 

Now the sun was bright in a brassy sky, 
And there wasn’t a soul to see, 

And, just as that officer passed me by, 
He happened to glance at me. 


And he mopped his manly brow; 
And away the culprit ran, 
And he wasn’t ahh, for the peeler bought 
A brick from the Stop-Me Man. Dum-Dum. 








Specimen Englisch Epistles for Nordic Students. 
(Made in Germany.) 





Ill.—Hovuse A-nuntinc. An EpistLe to a Hovuszsr 
Acent oF Lyrerior Station, ConTAINING A TALLI OF 
DESIRABILITIES IN A PERHAP TO BE PurcHASED Hovwsk. 


My coop Man,—Do not, I entreat you, be off with the 
idea that I am addressing you for purposes of entertainment 
and conversations. Far be this from the truth of the matter. 
You must understand that I am sending you this self- 
written epistle as a business proposition entirely. The fact 
is I intend to beget a mansion in which to store my family 
during the summer season and which would for my part be 
on tap for visits of a week-ending nature after the social 
here-we-go-round of the Wester End. Do you grasp my 
opinions, eh ¢ 

In the question of hugeness, the habitat must be compre- 
hensive. At least do I insist on a dozen slumber apartitions 
together with — than a great many lounge-abouts 
and receptive cham , each sufficiently voluminous to 
swing a cad in. So much for dimentions. In one com- 
partment there must be all which is handi for billiarts, so 
that we can disport at pool and snook and entertain our- 
selves when cat and dog is being poured without. 





A 


~ 


Understand that I should not be he who should thrasch | 
about with you the problem of draining and indoor saniti. 
Not I for such considerations, gracious indeed not! I wil] 
despatch some person whose place it is to converse con. 
cerning such matters, and with him can you resolve a 
system. 

As for the gardening spaces to circle round the mansion, 
I will say this. I require a t deal of full bloom, with red 
rose and white rose and all kinds of jacinth, daffydowndi 
and daisy-daisies among others included. You must see 
to this, I do insist. There must also be a plenty of turf and 
greens, with trees delicious to conduct a promenade under, 
so that townspersons shall come a-visiting and pass 
remarques such as: “What a flaschi parade of rosebuds 
you have here, milord!” or, when they strol above the 
lawning, ‘How I love your shady ways!” 

I must have a golf-way placed fairly nigh, at which I 
can go round and round with my sticks and enchoy the 
sport, and there must be a glubhouse where my good wife 
can be seated and sup alcoholics or pass round the time 
of the day with the other miladies until I should conclude 
the set. 

Although I am he who is lord and master of automobiles 
galorum, I will that the mansion be so nigh to the station 
that if one should take to casting stones they would 
bounce among the trains, for I am on friendly terms with 
a handful of milords who prefer to eschew voyaging many 
miles in their own engines lest the waggons be schocked 
or stained on the tough rostic pathways, so that should they 
be invited to be put up at my place they would employ 
a train. 

The house must be a longstanding affair, but with 
everything of the nicest inserted, such as elecktric lamplight, 
central heat, gas in pipes and many bathplaces. There 
must be no dampness or cooling draughts, for I insist on 
being snog and cosi. 

Kindly despatch now or never a talli of mansions of the 
nature of which I have been descriptive. And take care to 
depress the price as much as can be. Do not, I warn you, 
have the face to do me in the eye and make me pay down 
the nose, with your tongue in your cheek, for I would not 
estomach it and will refuse to foot the bill, if you essay to 
unskin me on a bargain. 

Yours verily, Lorp Rosinson. 

[The ultimate paragraph is intended especially for the 
study of the most advanced students. Sehr idiomatisch.] 


Ad Belgam. 


WHEN the papers published data 
Of a fall in the peseta, 

I refused to be disgruntled or afraid ; 
When Cain was raised (not TuBAL) 
By the slumping of the rouble, 

I declined to be disheartened or dismayed. 


*Twas contrary to Cocker 
When the pound went off its rocker, 
But I did not draw my money from the bank, 
And experienced no temptation 
To indulge in speculation 
On the freakish fluctuation of the franc. 


To me the Latin lira 
Is but a mere chimera ; 

I never was enraptured by the yen, 
Or currency quotations, 
Inflations or deflations 

Until the “Belga” swam into my ken. 
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“ WHAT ARE THE SANDWICHES MISS?” 
“’AM AN’ GRASS.” 
“ WHAT—PLAIN GRASS?” 
“No—PUTTY DEE FOY GRASS.” 
= er agree ae SSR a STON ee — aD | 
I regret, oh, very greatly, So to justify my choosing | 
The fact that until lately This theme for wayward musing 
I was wholly unacquainted with the word; | welcome this new figure of romance, 
But the “ Belga’s”’ situation Who by her nomenclature 
And her swift devaluation Has brought a touch of nature 
My deep and heartfelt sympathy has stirred, Into the dreary desert of finance. C. L. G. 
The distant dithering dollar Cnn teak a , 
Has sometimes raised my choler, - — or 
But there isn’t anv magic in its name: “ Fifteen years ago the first educational film to be made in this 
While “Belga.” Cis tl tip , country was being laboriously assembled by three people in a dis- 
Ne Peiga, Visatiantic, used army hut at Elstree with the aid of rudimentary lighting | 
Euphonious and romantic, 


equipment and the most primitive resources, One of them was 
Ey : . ” 4 Dp 
ivokes the image of a noble dame. a woman.”—Daily Paper. 
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“WHO was THE BOOB WHO TOLD ME YOU WERE A CAVE-MAN?” 
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Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





A Jubilee Chronicle. 

Ir would be difficult to think of anyone better equipped to 
tell for this year of Jubilee the story of The King’s Grace 
(HoppER anp Stoventon, 5/-) than that ardent loyalist 
and accomplished historian who is soon (and good luck to 
him!) to be Governor-General of Canada. And right well 
has Mr. Joun Bucnan performed what reads as though it 
had been a labour of love. A book about a king, unless it 
descend to the fashionable triviality of the “ private life,” 
must be something more than a biography ; but throughout 
this survey of the events of a most eventful reign the 
Sovereign is felt as a very real presence, occasionally in the 
foreground but more often, less conspicuously, as a hearten- 
ing and steadying influence in times of unprecedented 
stress. It might be thought that Mr. Bucuan has given 
too great a proportion of his space to the War—a full 
third of his book—and that the treatment of the later 
years is too scanty to be of much value. But the War 
chapters are very good indeed, rising at times to heights 
of real eloquence, and always Mr. BucHAN has the advan- 
tage of writing of affairs with which he has been closely 
and sometimes actively concerned and men whom he has 











known personally. He refrains, for the most part, from 


Sein —ene 


the severities of criticism, expressing, for instance, his 
admiration of Lord Hare without any disparagement of 
Mr. Litoyp Grorer. He has, in fact, suited his temper 
to the occasion which set him writing. 





Austria at the Cross-Roads. 

Modern Austria (Dent, 7/6), diminished to the size of 
Ireland and divided into three factions, is the theme ol 
Miss CrceLy Hamiiton’s latest essay in interpretation. 
This incorporates perhaps less personal observation than its 
Russian predecessor, but gives an eminently fair picture of 
an extremely complicated situation. For Miss HammLton 
the empire of the Hapspurcs is history and hearsay. She 
first beheld its stricken capital in 1920, when the warfare 
between the needs of Vienna and the impoverished country: 
side was at its height; and one of the best chapters in her 
book analyses the necessary antagonism between a self 
sufficing peasantry and both Industrialism and Socialism. 
She has much to say about education, which is not, m 
Austria as elsewhere, quite the panacea it was; and an 
old-fashioned Landwirtschaftschule near Salzburg is de- 
picted as doing more propitious work than the Socialist 
ventures of the cities. The celebrated Socialist housing— 
and the exaggerated reports of its wreckage—are also con- 
sidered in detail. Finally the embarrassment of all political 
action, in a country whose domestic concerns are every- 
body’s diplomatic business, is sympathetically stressed, and 
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existing loyalty to the Hapsspurcs 
considered not only in this light but 
on its traditional merits. 








The Trout in Due Season. 





| Putie ALLAN issues 
“ The Sportsman’s Library,” 
And every young Odysseus 
New starting from the quay 
Or from the station platform 
Will buy thereof and let 
A volume, this or that, form 
His only alphabet 


aii 








| 
| To arts he ’d own—to luring 
The fickle trout, let ’s say, 
If so, by H. D. Turtne 
For Trout Fishing he'll pay 
And learn to fish for fario 
With flies or spinning-reels, 
Learn how the very wary owe 
To worm the weightiest creels; 

















Here’s science of the surest 
Without pedantic frills 
For Catholic or Purist 
By rivers and by rills; 
‘Twill pay for a perusal 
Both by that Test you love 
And where the water-ousel 
Darts down the haunted Dove. 





Your Mine or Our Mine? 

In producing a novel with a politi- 
cal purpose Dr. A. J. Cronyn has 
yoked a talent less turgid than usual 
(and undoubtedly more potent for defla- 
tion) to an interesting and momentous 
theme. The Stars Look Down (Got- 
LANCZ, 8/6) is an eloquent plea for the 
nationalisation of mines, weakened, 
unfortunately, by refusing to allow a 
scintilla of virtue to the opposition. 
Richard Barras, pre-War owner of a 
| Tyneside mine—Gradgrind, with a touch 
of satyr—runs the Neptune Colliery 
at a handsome profit and handsomely 
survives the sacrifice of a hundred 
lives to his dividends. Arthur, his son, 
grows up to meet this situation and the 
War, with a sick revulsion from both. 
Conscientious objector and _ idealist 
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Sassenach. “STay AND TALK TO ME. ALL THE PASSENGERS IN THIS SHIP SEEM 
TO COME FROM SCOTLAND AND I’M SICK OF HEARING ABOUT THE PLACE.” 

Steward. “As wert, atso, I am Scorcu, Sm. My raruer, Mister Mac- 
DOUGALL, MARRY BoMBAY LADY.” 








employer, he succumbs to post-War 
‘“control’’; and the issue as regards the mine lies between 
two self-made men, David the Socialist and Joe the 
profiteer. In leaving the mine worse off than ever, Dr. 
CRONIN suggests, I gather, that Richard, Arthur, David and 
Joe are all malign or impotent, while the nation, an 
assemblage of similarly imperfect characters, is better 
because disinterested. His evidence of course is biased, but 
in his atrabilious fashion he has put a memorable case. 


Stanford. 

Mr. Harry PLUNKET GREENE has made a good job of 
his Charles Villiers Stanford (ARNOLD, 15/-). His book 
| should appeal not only to those who knew the man but to 
| everybody who is interested in the music of the time. 
Naturally it deals largely with StanrorD as a musician 








and a pioneer in the revival of British music. Two things 
stand out clearly. He must have been a most admirable 
and original teacher; his pupils have risen to fame without 
being in the least like him; and it is high time that his work 
in the larger forms should be taken down from the shelf 
and played. Mr. Greene, a lifelong friend, does not blink 
the fact that he was a quarrelsome person and, sooner or 
later, had a row with most men with whom he came in 
contact; but that was part of his musical make-up, and was 
due either to his running up against a brick wall or to a 
sense of injustice to others. But there were other Stan- 
rorps. There was the wholly unexpected composer of 
absurd settings of limericks. ere was the fisherman of 
less skill than enthusiasm. Above all, there was the STan- 
FORD of the Savile Club (caught exactly in “Spy’s” cartoon), 
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the friendly genial soul in that home of friendliness and 
geniality, the distinguished man without a frill about him, 
who could carry off a junior and wholly undistinguished 
brother Savilian to a Royal College performance of Shamus 
O’Brien with the remark, “I'd like you to hear it. 
(That is not in the book.) And, while dealing with the 
Savile card-room, Mr. Greene might have included a 
nocturnal incident that took place there, though maybe 
STaNFoRD was not present. It concerned himself, Ray 
LANKESTER, the late CuarLes Boyp and a wastepaper- 
basket. Perhaps he is keeping it for his reminiscences. 


“Old English ”—Another View. 

“There is,” remarks Mr. Clement Jones, C.B., intro- 
ducing his volume of short Lives of Pioneer Shipowners 
(LivERPOOL, JoURNAL OF CoMMERCE, 10/6), “a portrait of 
a Liverpool shipowner that I should like to see taken from 
its frame and torn to tatters.” The portrait in question is 
that drawn by Mr. Joun Gatswortny in his story, A Stoic. 
And no doubt Mr. Jones would consign to a like limbo the 
version of the story known to film-goers as Old English, 
together with Sir ArrHuUR Conan DoyLe’s Firm of Girdle- 


biographies of great composers have largely superseded 
imaginary portraiture. Mrs. MEYNELL in her new venture 
is faithful to the older method, already so happilyillustrated 
in her charming study of Bacn’s first wife. Time's Door 
(CHAPMAN AND HALL, 8/6) is the story of a violinist of mixed 
German and Italian parentage—whose ancestor a hundred 
years earlier had been a pupil of the great Jouann Sepastian 
—endowed with the psychic gift of re-entering the life of 
Bacn’s household in waking dreams, to the extent of falling 
in love with the heroine of his dream, CaTHaRINA Bacu, 
who died long years before he was born. There are moments 
in this strange and beautiful romance which remind one 
of pu MaurtgEr’s Peter [bbetson, while in its ethereal quality 
it recalls that remarkable but now forgotten musical 
romance, Alcestis, by the late Mrs. F. W. Cornisu. 





In the Limelight. 

Miss Berta Ruck is irresistibly fascinated by notes of 
exclamation, and this fact is all the more annoying because 
her style of writing does not in the least require them. 
Having, however, registered my protest against these 
excrescences, I can assure Miss Ruck’s devoted followers 





stone, and various other {~ 
works of fiction in which 
the owner of merchant 
vessels does not appear 
in a very attractive 
light. Some of Mr. 
JoneEs’s readers, on the 
contrary, may be in- 
clined to think that he 
is a little inclined to 
over-eulogise his sub- 
jects, and there is no 
doubt that a touch or 
two more of human im- 
perfections would have 
made his portraits all 
the more convincing. 
But as a study of the 
strongly individual type 
of owner whose enter- 
prise and vision did so 
much for British ship- 
ping during the last! 


“NoT WORTH TUPPENCE, Sir? 
TIDE Is IN.” 








You OUGHT TO BE 


that A Star in Love 
(HODDER AND Srovuga- 
TON, 7/6) will provide 
them with a story which 
is written with indomit- 
able zest and fervour. 
The question to be de. 
cided is whether a young 
actress, Jane Richards, 
can allow love to inter- 
fere with her career, and 
it is answered in a way 
that is entirely satisfac- 
tory. Times and again 
I found myself thinking 
that Providence was 
almost too kind to Jane, 
but, granted that this 
is true, her history will 
give entertainment to 
those who are not con- 
spicuously high-browed. 


HERE WHEN THE 








century the book is one which is well worth reading by any 
one interested in what, despite all that is said about the 
future of air transport, must remain for many years to 
come the principal key industry of the Empire. Shipping is 
having its dark days at present, and it is only the spirit 
of courage, determination and unquenchable optimism 
which animated these bewhiskered and befobbed owners of 
yesterday which can pull it through. 





Through the Ivory Door. 

Musical novels in the Victorian age remind one of what 
ScHUMANN wrote of musical criticism—that few literary 
men knew much about music and few musicians had literary 
gifts. ScnuMANN himself and Beriioz were notable excep- 
tions to the second half of his dictum, and in the last ten 
days Frrrz KREIsLER has shown himself to be a master of 
the art of elegantly expressed but lacerating invective; 
while Romary RoLianp, in his monumental Jean Chris- 
tophe, escapes the censure involved in the first. But senti- 
mental hero-worship, the leading characteristic of English 
musical fiction from Charles Auchester to The First Violin. 
is out of fashion. Even Grorar Sanp’s once famous 
Consuelo, inspired by the meteoric career of PAULINE 
Viarpot-Garcta, is little read to-day, and romantic 








Good Fortune. 

Although the mannerisms of Mr. H. C. BatLey’s deducer 
are more than a little irritating, the six tales in Mr. Fortune 
Objects (GOLLANCZ, 7/6) are without exception so ingeni- 
ously contrived that they are both exciting and easy to 
read. Perhaps the cleverest of the batch is “The Broken 
Toad,” in which a self-sacrificing daughter is far from 
receiving any reward for her unselfishness; but for absolute 
and purposeful devilry ‘The Long Dinner” requires a lot 
of defeating. In the concluding story, ‘The Yellow Slugs,” 
Mr. Fortune shows that his heart is kind however super- 
cilious his manner at times may be. And in all these “ob- 
jections”’ he retains his form as an unraveller of mysteries. 








Compliment Which Might Have Been More Happily 
Expressed. 
“Some two or three hundred sausages disappeared at the recent 
supper of the Young Conservatives. The ladies did the lion's 
share of the work attaching to this function.”’——Political Gazette. 








Back-to-Back in High Circles. 
“*T am behind Lord Trenchard and he is behind me.’ ” 
Reported Statement of Minister of Transport. 


We are beside ourselves. 
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A critic of the traffic regulations 
describes motorists as two-and-a-half 
million little worms and predicts that 
some day they will fuse themselves into 
one large worm and turn. The diffi- 
culty would be to find room for this 
manoeuvre. tg Tre eal fe 
% & 

* 

“Spring air,” a 
woman-writer re- 
marks, “is like 
champagne.” And 


usually on ice. 
% & 
* 


Women are ad- 
vised that the best 
way of storing 
furs for the sum- 
mer is to pawn 
them. Pop goes 
the ermine. 


x & 
* 


King ALFRED is 
believed to have 
been educated at 
Sherborne. Even 
as a fag he was 
famous for letting 
the toast burn. 


x 


‘Medical — stu- 
dents need a great 
deal of training be- 
fore they can write 
passable prescrip- 
tions,” mentions a 
doctor. We under- 
stand that some 
of their earlier 
efforts are hope- 
lessly legible. 


* & 
*% 


A girl has had 
her finger-nails 








sound of the euckoo-clock. Poetical 


listeners-in are said to have been un- 
decided whether to call it bird or but 
a wandering voice. 
% & 
% 
In view of Mr. Grorrrey SHake- 
SPEARE’S statement that if all the slum- 
dwellers who have been re-housed were 


A best-seller confesses that he does 
all his writing in a room practically 
bare of furniture. So do many un- 
known novelists. 


+ ¢ | 
A correspondent states that our 


railways are the most enterprising in 
the world. They are certainly always 





Hi if | 


{t Ws ~ NN 
SSSsks 


it 


| 
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‘There are hundreds of alternative 
solutions to the problem of world- 
peace,” says a writer. It is somewhat 
surprising that one of the popular news- 
papers hasn’t set it as a competition 
before now. Par 


The broadcast to America from 





VOu,. CLXXXVIN. 


Worpswortn’s cottage included the 


painted in her Fiaak— who is also a cham- 
fiancé’s regimental 7 Seagal pion swimmer has 
colours. For girls Helpful Officer (equal to all inquiries), “Tuar’s THE way TO BurLIncton House, arrested six toughs 
engaged to civil- MADAM, AND I HAVE NO HESITATION IN SAYING I'VE SEEN FAR WORSE PICTURES.” single - handed. 
ians there are Deane eo rN T a caw ceva He used the trun- 
possibilities in the Old School Nail. formed in column of fours they would cheon-stroke. — 
ee take thirty-six hours to march down oa 
* Whitehall, it will be readily understood ‘My one interest in life nowadays is 


why all idea of this demonstration has 
been abandoned. 


*% 

A Scottish motorist offers for sale in 
good condition a car which he bought 
in 1893. He is believed to have 
been attracted by a twentieth-century 
model. 






advertising some 
new departure. 


* & 

*% 
“Why do so 
many people criti- 


cise the Postmas- 
TER - GENERAL?” 
asks a writer. Is 
it that they don’t 


P rove of His 
Nibs? x & 
* 

A correspondent 


says that his wife 
took photographs 
of him when he 
arrived home after 
a reunion dinner 
and threatens to 
show them to his 
friends if they | 
come out. So he is 
now awaiting de- 





| 
velopments. 
j 
& j 
At a London 


meeting of oculists 
from thirty coun- 
tries it was advo- 
cated that persons 
about to marry 
should be required 
to have their eye- 
sight certified. | 
Less might then 
be heard of the 
saying that love 
is blind. 


% & 
*% 


A policeman 





yachting,” remarks a film actress, She 
doesn’t reveal his name. 


% ® 


An unexploded Mills bomb offered at 
a jumble sale at Robertsbridge, Sussex, 
was found to have the safety-pin still 
in. This of course made it an even 
better bargain. 
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Stresa—and After. 


Waar little town in Europe, 
By mountain or lake-shore, 
Is out of the beat of the men who meet 
To save the world from war? 
Baedeker knows their number, 
But who shall recite the facts— 
The foreign faces, the queer suit-cases 
And the pith and point of the Pacts?! 


But never a Pact of Brighton 
Nor Margate comes to be; 
The conversations of all the nations 
Are always across the sea. 
A blessing upon their councils! 
But I wish they would sometimes land 
And ring at the bell of the King’s Hotel 
At Asterisk-on-the-Strand. 


The East wind brings us snowstorms 
And the West wind brings us rain, 
But many support this health-resort 
And keep on coming again ; 
The North wind’s breath is bitter, 
But a southerly wind, I know, 
Is extremely pleasant to all those present, 
For the Boots has told me so. 


And I walk about by the bandstand 
And long for a distant view 

Of the great Italian’s cloud-borne galleons 
Sailing across the blue. 

| wish I could offer FLanpin 
Our wonderful French cuisine, 

And | hear of a set of rooms “To Let” 
That is willing to take Sraury. 


Gentlemen, flight is easy 
And Peace is good to discuss, 

And those who are bitten with love for Britain 
Should ma: to stay with us. 

I look to the Rhy! Concordat 
And the Treaty of Windermere ; , 

And even HitLer might look much little 


From the end of the Asterisk pier. Evog. 





On the Warpath. 


Sirrina at my ease in the Park, watching the buds 
bursting, I became suddenly aware that I was not alone. 
Over the edge of the bench, almost at my elbow, a small 
round head, not unbedecked with feathers, was coming 
gradually into view. : 

“Hallo!” I said. “And who are you?” 

“Red Indians,” replied the head, frowning terribly. 
ned va gol f 

t was true. Two eyes regarded me unblinkingly from a 
bush to my immediate front, while a 5 cneeane the grass 
on my left showed me that in that direction too there was 
no escape. 





“We're to scalp you,” went on the head pleasantly. 
L looked wildly round for help, but, except for a nursemaid 
wheeling a pram, there was no one in sight and to involve 


innocent women and children in the approaching massacre 
would not, I felt, be in accordance with the Code. I decided 
to play for time. 


“Oughtn’t you to say ‘Hist!’ if vou are real Red 


Indians?” I suggested. 

The s tion was not well received. 

“Red Indians don’t say ‘Hist!’ silly. It’s the White’ 
Man who says it to his a when he sees the Indians,” 

I had no companion, but I did not wish to seem backward 
in the ordinary courtesies of the great North-West. So I 
took my pipe out of my mouth and said “Hist!” y, 
loudly and suddenly. e owner of the head prom 
fell over backwards, but before I had time to take ad. 
van of his misfortune and stun him with my umbrella 
he had sent out the rallying cry of his tribe—a kind of high. 
pitched quavering squawk, such as you may often hear 
by the shores of Gitche Gumee—and his associates were 
running to his aid. The larger of the two, a Brave of some 
seven summers, carried, like his fallen leader, a handy chunk 
of wood, but the other, I was glad to see, was unarmed. 
Still, three to one was heavy odds. 

“He must die!” said the leader briefly, getting to his 
feet. 

The warriors bowed their heads in agreement. “It is the 
Law,” they said simply. 

“Hear me first, O Chief Horse Feathers,” I began con- 
fusedly; but the leader waved me to silence with his 
tomahawk. 

“T’m Chief Morning Star,” he said rapidly, “and this is 
Flying Eagle and this is Sitting Bull, only he isn’t a proper 
Red Indian really ’cos he hasn’t got a tomahawk.” 

‘“T am a pwoper Indian,” said Sitting Bull. 

“No, you’re not.” 

“Tam.” 


“You’re not. You know you're not.” 

“Tam, I am, I am,” said Sitting Bull, sticking to it. 

Rot!” said Flying Eagle, taking a hand. ‘* You haven't 
even — the Torture.” 

This ing reminder of his shortcomings effectively 
silenced Sitting Bull, and Chief Morning Star lost no time 
in calling the meeting to order. 

“Anyway,” he said abruptly, “ we're going to scalp you.” | 

‘But I have done you no harm, Morning Star,” I pleaded. 
“When have I slain your warriors or raided your wigwams 
or stolen your squaws? You have no quarrel with me.” — 

“You are a Paleface and must die. It is the Law.” 

“It is the Law,” echoed Flying Eagle loyally. But 
Sitting Bull made no comment. He hadn’t been tortured 
and it rankled. 


Meanwhile Chief Morning Star was sharpening his 
tomahawk on his boot. There was no time to lose. 

“Think not, Big Chief,” I began hastily, “to escape 
retribution in time to come if any harm befalls me at your 
hands. The Great White Chief, who dwells across the waters, 
will avenge me. His mighty war canoes will come against, 
you, his war-birds that slay from afar will swoop upon your 
wigwams, his warriors, that are as the sands of the sea in 
number, will utterly destroy you and all your tribe. Before 
the moon returns again to the full it shall be as I say.” 

This menacing speech was not without effect. The Braves, 
looking exceedingly grave, withdrew to some little distance 
to consider it; and after a lengthy confabulation, not made 


any shorter by the obviously obstructionist tacties of | — 


Sitting Bull, returned with their verdict. 


“We have hearkened to your words, 0 White Man,” said'| ~ 
their spokesman with immense dignity, “and though we fear | — 
not your Great White Chief we’re goin’ to give you a chance. | _— 
You ’ve got to be tried by fire.” Ae 

Not being quite sure what Trial by Fire might be, EF] _ 
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“HOLMES, YOU ASTOUND ME!” | 


{The new Metropolitan Police Laboratory for the scientific investigation of crime was opened at Hendon by 
the Home Secretary last week.] 
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“My DEAR FRIENDS, AS AN ENCORE Mr. HiGGINBOTHAM HAS KINDLY CONSENTED TO RENDER ‘I ATTEMPT FROM Lovr’s 
Sickness TO Fiy, put uy VAIN,’ ACCOMPANIED OF COURSE BY Mrs. HIGGINBOTHAM. 
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contented myself with a defiant look and settled down to wait 
for the ordeal. It was clearly going to be a fairly lengthy 
business. Sitting Bull, reconciled by the delegation to him 


leaves and brushwood piled together; but then came a 


sticks, simply could not produce fire. He rubbed and he 
rubbed, but not a spark rewarded his efforts. He rubbed 
until he was tired, and then Morning Star took it up 
But in the end he too, manfully though he wrought, had to 
give in, There seemed to be only one thing for a White 
Man to do. I lent them my match-box. 

Now, though I can meet as courageously as any man the 
threat of scalping and even awaiting with a certain stoicism 
the prospect of Trial by Fire, there is one thing I cannot 
bear and that is the wanton destruction of my matches. 
When they were about halfway through the box and still 
as far from success as ever, I leapt wildly to my feet. 

“Here!” I cried; “let me try.” 

I claim no very deep knowledge of scoutcraft, but I could 
still teach those Indians something. In a little while several 
of the leaves were smouldering, and by lying on my front 
and blowing gently on the embers I soon had the sticks 
alight and crackling merrily. It was a good fire and I was 
proud of it. What matter that I had, in a sense, signed my 
own death-warrant ’ 

“There!” I said. “What do you think of that?”—and 
looked up for the approbation of the Braves. But they were 
no longer present. They had vanished as if they had never 


been. And in their place stood a large and uncompromising 
man in blue. 








of such an important job, soon had quite a nice heap of 


hitch. Flying Eagle, who had been busy with a pair of 


I clasped him by the knees. 

“Saved!” I cried. “Saved! Brave man! Single-handed 
you have driven off the Indians and delivered me from a 
dreadful fate. How can I ever repay you?” 

“Never mind about them boys,” he said unkindly. 
‘Don’t you know fires aren’t allowed in the Parks?” 

I rose to my feet and brushed some of the leaves off 
my tie. 

‘“T can explain, Constable,” I said hopefully. 

“Name and address, please?” 

“But, Officer-———” 

“It’s no good, Sir,” he said patiently. “I'll have to 
summons you.” 

“But why?” 

“It’s the Law,” he said. 

Then I knew that I was doomed. H. F. E. 








“1 oiled up the cylinders well before cranking, and also checked 
over the ignition system well before cranking, including there was 
a spirited performance of ‘We come from the mountains,’ by Bach, 
and the sparking plugs. A new battery was used for cranking. 
What do you think causes engine to run unevenly and to miss 80 
much ?""—Motoring Correspondent’s Query. 


Have you tried switching the wireless off / 





“ Naturally it is best of all if one can throw oneself full length 
upon a couch in a darkened room, abandoned to the healing power 
of nature, as an animal does when it feels fatigued.” 

From an Article on Relaxation, 


Darling Fido! He always draws the curtains before he gets 








down to his afternoon nap. 
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The Boat-Race of 1945. 





Important Notice. 

The public is reminded that 
this Running Commentary is 
strictly copyright. The inform- 
ation it contains is intended for 
private enjoyment only, and it 
may not be set to music or 
recorded for the gramophone or 
read aloud at public meetings. 











“. . . Wexx, here’s the great mo- 
ment round once again. Cambridge 


have won the toss and decided to take 





the Surrey station. Ox- 
ford’s just lining up on 
the stake-boat now— 
never saw such a fine- 
looking crew. Wouldn’t 
you say Oxford was a 
great crew this year? 
Yes, a great crew. Here 
come Cambridge. I 
think I’m right in say- 
ing that nobody really 
wants Cambridge to win 
this year. I’m sure even 
the Cambridge crew 
would like to see Oxford 
break the sequence. 
Would you say I’m 
right? Yes, I’m right. 
Well, now, both the 
boats are straight, 
neither looking very 
happy, poor chaps. Now 
they ‘re getting ready— 
now, now, NoW they're 
off No, they ’re not 
—now they're off. Ox- 
ford’s got away to a 








behind the Cambridge boat—a beauti- 
ful piece of work. Just look at Stroke! 
Wouldn’t you say that Stroke was abso- 
lutely magnificent? Yes, magnificent, 
I should say. Now Oxford are spurting. 
Oxford are hanging on mneiaele 
Stroke has them well together—won- 
derful man, Stroke!—and No. 7 is 
backing him up splendidly. 

Here’s Hammersmith Bridge. Cam- 
bridge are shooting Hammersmith 
Bridge. I should think they're about 
eleven-and-a-half lengths clear by 
now, wouldn’t you? Yes, about twelve 
and-a-half, possibly twelve - and - a - 
quarter lengths clear. 

Now we're getting near the Stork. 
Cambridge are rowing quite well, rather 
ragged perhaps and shipping a little 


Cambridge is putting on a spurt. Cam- 
bridge is going up. Oxford ’s hang- 
ing on gloriously. I don’t remember 
seeing a cleverer cox. Would you say 
I ever remembered seeing a cleverer 
cox? No, cox is just magnificent. Just 
look at the way Oxford are going 
through the water! I don’t remember 
seeing a crew that went through the 
water like that. Now Oxford is shoot- 
ing Barnes Bridge. They're making 
Cambridge fight every inch. Can you 
see Cambridge? Yes, so should [— 
about half-a-mile, I should say, 
wouldn't you? Oh, no; I’m sorry— 
that’s not Cambridge. My glass is a 
bit blurred. Cambridge are about 
three-quarters of a mile ahead. Now 
Oxford’s spurting. Jn—Out, One— 








Cinema Producer. “ WattER, WHEN WAS THIS EGG RELEASED?” 





| lovely start—a beautiful |____ 
start, rowing like one man. Cambridge, 
if anything, is a little bit up. Would 
you say about half-a-length? Yes, 
about three-quarters-of-a-length. Ox- 
ford have done very well in practice 
this year. Cambridge is going up a little, 
nothing to worry about yet, though. 
Oxford's hanging on magnificently; 
now Stroke’s giving them a spurt; he 
has his men with him and knows what 
they can do. That was a beautiful little 
spurt. Cambridge are going up a little 
I should think, wouldn’t you? Yes, 
about three lengths, I should say. 
No. 6 in the Oxford boat is rowing 
magnificently. Oxford is hanging on. 
Oxford are keeping well together. 
Here’s the Mile-Post. Oxford are still 
rowing very strongly and keeping the 
rate up. Cambridge seem to be about 
six lengths ahead. 

Now the Oxford cox is steering in 


“7 Out, Two—Out—— 
Wouldn’t you say that 
was a magnificent rate ? 
Yes, a perfectly wonder- 
ful rate. No. 4’s work- 
ing like a giant. Stroke 
is stroking magnificently. 
Cambridge must be just 
about passing the post 
now. What time do you 
make it? About 17.25. 
Yes, Cambridge have 
been rowing quite well. 
Cambri shine broken 
therecord by about sixty 
seconds, or one minute. 
Oxford are still row- 
ing magnificently. Now 
they're spurting to 
finish. Jn—Out, One— 
Out, T'wo—Out—asplen- 
did rate for the end of 
a gruelling race. Yes, 
Oxford have been row- 
ing magnificently. 

ould you say I ever 
saw a more magnificent 








water, but rowing quite well. Oxford 
are simply magnificent. They 're much 
longer in the water than Cambridge, 
a little slower perhaps, but much 
steadier. I don’t remember ever seein, 
a steadier crew. Would you say 
remembered ever seeing a steadier 
crew? No, never anything steadier. 
We're just getting to Duke’s Meadows 
now. Oxford are rowing magnificently. 
I wish you were here with me to see 
how magnificent they are. Cambridge 
have gone up a little. Would you say 
they were a quarter-of-a-mile clear 
now? Yes, possibly nineteen-and-a- 
half lengths. Cambridge are rowing 
quite well. 

Oxford are keeping well together and 
not getting flurried. Stroke’s giving 
them a spurt. Now they’re creeping 
up. Cambridge is just shooting Barnes 
Bridge. Cambridge are fighting back. 





i erew? No, everybody 
agrees it’s perfectly ificent. Oxford 
have been perfectly splendid. That is 
the end of my little commentary. 
Oxford have been simply magnificent.” 








“The Rev, A. R. Vincent, Minsterley, was 
the Lenten preacher at the Parish Church 
on Thursday evening. The pulpit was 
occupied by the Rev. L. A. Gibson, Hope 
and Shelve, and the Rev. R, F. Manford, 
Lydham and More,”—Local Paper. 


It seems a pity that the Rev. Tom 
Cobley couldn’t be there. 





Norse or Moron VeHicies. 
Ministry Seexine a STANDARD.” 
London Paper Headlines. 


It’s not in our garage. 





The Last Indignity. 


“Cuarns ror WALKERS. 
N. Loxsvon Exprrmxrnt.” 
News Headings. 
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Misleading Cases. 


What is “ Publishing”? 

Ar Bow Street yesterday the Chief 
Metropolitan Magistrate considered an 
interesting point arising under the 

ing and Lotteries Act, 1934. Mr. 
Bitter, the licensee of the ‘ Knight-at- 
Arms,” was with an offence 
under Section 22 0) as the Act by 
“es blishing” a “ oO prize-winners 
or vielen tickets in a lottery.” 

Mr. Sheep, for the Crown, said: 
“The facts are that the defendant has 
a wireless receiving set in the private 
parlour behind the public bar, and by 
means of a loud-speaker the sounds 
received by this instrument are made 
audible to any visitors to the house 
who may 9 8 to be taking refresh- 
ment in the bar. 

“On the evening of April Ist Mr. 
Bitter’s oe graced ay be sm to 
hear issuing from the loud-speaker a 
list of winni winning tickets in a sweepstake 
or lottery, with the names of the 
holders and the amounts of their 


winni 
The Saakivel. But I thought that 
all sweepstakes and lotteries had been 


— ? 

r. Sheep. Yes, Sir. But it appears 
thata sweepstake isstill ucted 
in the Irish Free State for the benefit 
of the sick. This particular sweepstake, 
1 am instructed, was connected in some 
way with the Grand National horse- 


| Trace 





Leet a eee 


The Magistrate. Does that take place 
in Ireland? 

Mr. Sheep. No, Sir. My instructions 
are, Sir Blake, that it is run in the 
vicinity of Liverpool. 

“Some of Mr. Bitter’s customers,” 
counsel continued, “being law-abiding 
citizens, were shocked to hear this 
information broadcast in the English 
tongue; and T am happy to include in 
that “nee a the name of the good 
Mr. Haddock. Others who, by what 
means I know not, had possessed them- 
selves of tickets in this unlawful foreign 
lottery or knew of friends or relatives 
in that position, were interested to hear 
the announcement. Some, indeed, re- 
turned to the inn at about the same 
time on the evenings of April 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, Sth and 6th, when the winning 
tickets in the classes Da to Er, Ha to 
Lp, Le to Mz, Na to Pz and Qa to Zw 
respectively were given out. And two 
or three persons, as you will hear in 
evidence, were enabled by the informa- 
tion thus acquired to secure substantial 
money-prizes for themselves or friends, 
with the natural result that they will be 
encouraged to acquire tickets in future 
lotteries, to say nothing of the moral 


and physical damage which they are 
bound to suffer through visiting a 
public-house on six evenings in suc- 
cession. Now, Sir——” 

The Magistrate. But are you telling 
me that the B.B.C. is making these 
announcements! I thought Sir Joun 
REITH—— 

Mr. Sheep. No, Sir. There is a trans- 
mitting station at Luxembourg, in 
Europe, the use of which, I understand, 
is hired from time to time by the Irish 
Hospitals Trust. 

The Magistrate. All this is very 
shocking. Can it not be stopped ? 

Mr. Sheep. No, Sir Blake. 

The Magistrate. What is the legal 

ition? If the announcer of pro- 
ibited news be a British subject, can 
he not be proceeded against ? 

Mr. Sheep. Sir Blake, he is on foreign 
soil. 

The Magistrate. But his voice is 
heard in England, and that is his 
intention. It is as if he fired a gun into 
this country from outside the three- 
mile limit. The moment he landed on 
these shores he would be arrested. 

Mr. Sheep. These speculations, Sir, 
are full of interest. But in the present 
case it is Mr. Bitter whose actions 
are in question. Whether or not the 
announcer in a foreign country can be 
held liable for his utterance in this, it 
seems clear that Mr. Bitter did deliber- 
ately “tune in” his instrument to a 
certain station at a certain hour with 
the intent that certain information 
should be made known to any member 
of the public who might be present ; or, 
in other words, he has been guilty of 
publishing information contrary to law. 

Mr. Bitter pleaded ‘Not Guilty.” In 
the box he admitted the facts as stated 
by the Crown, but denied that he had 
deliberately tuned in the sweepstake 
announcements. 


Counsel. What were you doing, 
then? 

Mr. Bitter. 1 was trying to get 
Warsaw. 

Counsel. You were trying to get 
Warsaw and you got Luxembourg 
instead ? 

Mr. Bitter. Yes, Sir. 


Counsel. And this happened for six 
successive evenings / 

Mr. Bitter. Yes, Sir. 

Counsel. For how long, Mr. Bitter, 
have you used this set ? 

Mr. Bitter. Two years. 

Counsel. Two years? And you ex- 
pect the Court to believe your story ? 

Mr. Bitter. Yes, Sir. : 

The Magistrate. 1 do not follow. 
Surely by now, Mr. Bitter, you are able 
to adjust the instrument to one station 
or another as desired ? 


Mr. Bitter, Your honour, the waye. 
lengths are terrible close. Warsaw 1339, | _ 
your worship, and Luxembourg 1304, | 

The Magistrate. 1 have never listened 
in, but the margin seems considerable, | — 

Mr. Bitter. No, my lord. And} 
Luxembourg being nearer, your wor. 
ship, and stronger, your honour, it’s | 
terrible hard to get Warsaw without 
Luxembourg, your grace. 

Mr. Blow (for the defence). 1 pro- 
pose, Sir Blake, to call expert evidence 
to that effect. 

The Magistrate. 1 see, Mr. Bitter, 
And why did you wish to “get,” as you 
say, Warsaw / ; 

Mr. Bitter. My lord, the Warsaw 
programmes are terrible popular at my 
house. Mr. Haddock, Sir, and one or 
two others, always asking me to turn 
on Warsaw. My wife, my lord, is 
going to have a baby, and she has 
cravings, Sir, same as many women do, 
your honour, in that condition. Just 
now it’s a craving for Polish music, 
I’m very partial to a bit of Polish 
myself, your worship. I don't under- 
stand it, but it gives me a comfortable 


feeling. 


There was silence in Court for a short 
time. 


Mr. Sheep. Can you recall, Mr, 
Bitter, any particular Polish items 
which you or your customers were 
anxious to hear on the evenings in 
question ? 

Mr. Bitter. Yes, Sir. As it happens, 
I have the programme with me. On 
the Monday, Sir, at six o’clock, there 
was a nice programme of Choral records 
and later on a Talk for farmers. On 
the Tuesday, Sir, there were some 
operetta records Mr. Haddock asked 
for particular and some Polish preludes 
by Madame Orraw my wife had a fair 
hunger for. On the Wednesday—— 

Mr. Sheep. That will do, Mr. Bitter. | 


Mr. Haddock and a radio expert gave 
evidence in support of Mr. Bitter. 


The Chief Magistrate said : 

“There are two questions the Court 
has to answer. irst, assuming @ 
guilty intent, do the defendant's 
actions constitute an offence! Al 
secondly, had he in fact a guilty 


intent? As to the first I have no doubt. ee. 
Although a man who turns on the} 
wireless in a public or semi-publie 


place does not ‘ publish’ in the ordinary De 


sense the announcements transmitted | — 


by his instrument, it is clear that he is | 
by his definite act causing or enabling 
the public to be seized of information 
which they might not otherwise obtain; | 
and that, in the present subject-matter, |” 


is precisely what Parliament has of} 
dained that a man is not to do. My] 
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answer to the first question, then, is in 
the affirmative. 

“But a man is not to be made 
criminally liable for an offence which 
he never intended to commit or could 
by reasonable care have avoided. Mr. 
Bitter has told the Court in a straight- 
forward manner that for various rea- 
sons he has a particular desire to hear 
the wireless programmes of Poland; 
and we were told that the programmes 
of Britain were not always of such a 
character as to make that assertion 
improbable. Further, the expert evi- 
dence has satisfied me that it is in 
fact difficult to seek Warsaw without 
receiving Luxembourg. Indeed the 
only shadow of doubt in my mind about 
the case is caused by the apparition in 
Court of Mr. Haddock; and even that 
doubt is not substantial enough to 
form the basis of a conviction. 

“IT must conclude, then, that Mr. 
Bitter is the victim of circumstances. 
In his passionate but blameless pursuit 
of Polish music and culture in the ether 
he has stumbled upon the deplorable 





relics of a foreign sweepstake. But 
that may happen to anyone. 
“The charge is dismissed.” 
A. P.H. 








The Rock. 


| When Hercules made up his mind 
To try another labour, 
He smote the rocks which used to 
bind 
Europa to her neighbour, 
And so that fame might ever 
shine 
On this his latest thriller, 
He marked his effort with a fine 
Commemorative pillar. 





| And as the candle draws the moths 
Which flutter round and vanish, 
Here came the Tyrians and the 
Goths, 
The Moors and 
Spanish, 
Who seized the Rock by sword 
and flame, 
Smote and themselves were 
smitten, 
Until it finally became 
The property of Britain. 


then the 


| See how it stands and shows the 
East 
| A side that’s sere and sallow, 
Reserving for the West a feast 
Of candytuft and aloe, 
Where Mars peers out through 
flower and grass 
And masquerades as hermit, 
Where only apes and gulls may 
pass 
Without the or r ada 


Sent ern 
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“Do YOU SELL MANY 


And all aheak the mountain- side 
In grim and break-neck places 
Stalwarts in blue and khaki stride 
With laughter on their faces; 
For, though the paths be strait and 
steep, 
They smile as men whose fate is 
To live where drinks are really cheap 
And smokes are almost gratis. 


Down in the harbour far below 
A silvery fleet is lying, 

And ever restless to and fro 
Grey birds of war are flying; 


“Quire a Lor, Str, TO NEW MEMBERS.” 
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or THESE, Srewarp?” 


And while such scala oleh as donee 
Still thrill you, down the road pours 
A cavaleade of G.S.0.'s 
Complete with wives (in Jodhpurs). 


Elsewhere authority may fail 
And earth be sour with sadness, 

But here’s a Rock which tells a tale 
Of discipline and gladness; 

And when the world is ill at ease 
And politicians falter, 

It’s good to turn from thoughts like 


these 
And think about Gibraltar, J. M.S. 
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As Others Hear Us. 


Sitting on the Jubilee. 
“| Anp I’m sure I needn’t re- 
mind anyone present that we're met 


il, I don’t for one moment 
mean to imply that those of us who 
are of all are not equally, or even 
more—— So that if you will address 
your suggestions to the Chair——” 

” “] think, whatever we do have, or 
not, it ought to be something that will 
really last, to remind them. Like fire- 
works, for instance.” 
“Now that’s exactly what I was 
ing to myself. I've seen more 
pred y Hh om fireworks than by a 
bombardment. I remember up at 
Simla, in 1861 it must have been——” 

“One moment, General, if you'll 
forgive me. I’m sure that Mrs.—er— 
our friend Mrs.——" 

oe Henn.” 

“Mrs. Henn, of course. Mrs. Henn 
had no intention—not the very slight- 





_ est intention, I think I may safely say 


—of advocating damage to property 
in making her very, very interesting 
suggestion.” 

“She may have had no intention. 
Sir, but I can assure you—and I speak 


| from the personal experience of a 
| lifetime——” 


“And of course I meant properly 


| done, by the Rector or somebody, say, 
| in the middle of the village.” 





“In the middle of the village! Are 
you aware that no fewer than two glass- 
houses, my own included, are situated 
in the very———?” 

“ Besides, anyway, if nobody minds 
my interrupting, there’s one thing 
we really ought to settle before we do 
fireworks or anything else. What about 
the schoolchildren? Mugs or medals?” 

“Ah! That's what everybody ’s been 
we | to The Times about.” 

“When dear QuEEN VicToria cele- 
brated her first Jubilee, 1 think—but 
it might have been her second—I 
rather think that the dear little child- 
ren in our dear old parish at home—I 
was brought up quite in the wilds of 
Northumberland, where every little 
event was important—if my recollec- 
tion serves me, I think medals were 
distributed. But it may have been 
mugs. It may very well have been 


mugs.” 
“Well, if I may be allowed to make 


a a gg 
53 . Lady Chick, please.” 


“Then what I say is, Why the child- 





ren? Why not concentrate on the old 
ple? After all, they probably won't 
with us much longer, whereas the 
children have got years and years in 


which to enjoy ves. 
“Not if a Socialist Government gets 
in they haven't.” 


“I’m sure we all quite see Lady 
Chick’s point, which most undoubtedly 
deserves serious consideration. Though 
at the same time—— But I need 
hardly remind this Committee—which 
I’m glad to see is an exceedingly 
representative one—that all sugges- 
tions will be extremely welcome.” 

“Before we go any further I’m 
afraid I really ought to say—and | 
hope nobody will think I’m being in 
any way personal, because really I’m 
not in the very least—but I shall 
certainly resign from the Committee at 
once if it’s always going to be a man 
in the Chair, because one of the things 
I most believe in is men and women 
being absolutely equal and exactly the 
same.” 

“T can only say——" 

“In that case I’m bound to say——” 

“Tf I may be allowed a word-——” 

“One appreciates Miss Rock’s frank- 
ness, I think I may say, whilst at the 
same time——— But our Vice-Chairman, 
I am happy to inform her, is our 
dear friend the Dowager Lady Byrd, 
unhappily prevented from taking her 
place amongst us to-night owing to 
her very, very great and numerous 
infirmities. No doubt on the next 
oceasion of our meeting——” 

“Oh, that’s quite all right, then. 
It’s just a matter of principle, you see. 
So long as it’s all right. And I do hope 
nobody thinks I meant anything per- 
sonal, because that’s the very last thing 
I should ever do.” 

“Quite, quite. Then if there are no 
further suggestions to be-———” 

“I do wonder if we couldn’t get up 
a pageant, like the one they had at 
Runnymede. That is, if somebody 
would be so kind as to let us use a 
garden. Not the tennis-court, of course, 
but perhaps the other bits.” 

“Sir Walter Raleigh and Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

“King Alfred, I think, would be 
more suitable.” 

“I may be quite wrong, but I’ve 
always felt perfectly certain one could 
do quite a lot with King Canute. Not 
the real sea, of course—that would be 
too difficult when we’re so far inland 
—but just some little contrivance or 
other. I’m sure I’d most gladly help 
with any needlework.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Mrs. Part- 

A kind offer that is indeed 
worth remembering. Now I wonder 
whether——” 


“One thing I hope we shall none of us 
consent to—and I’m very certain the 
dear Royal Family would be the first 
persons in the world to agree with me— 
no roasting of oxen whole.” 

“Certainly, certainly. No doubt we 
are all at one on such a point—and in 
any case I rather doubt whether the 
actual facilities of the village——” 

“IT must strongly protest against 
anything of the kind. As a member of 
ieee 

“Quite, quite, indeed.” 

“1 shall of course bow to the wishes 
of the majority, but at the same time 
I’m bound to say, that I’ve never heard 
such ridiculous nonsense in my life. 
Good heavens, Sir, I can remember 
when the Thames was frozen over in 
the winter of 95, and whole droves of 
oxen were roasted on the ice, and not 
a — the worse for it either. I could 
tell you of-——” 

“Ah! Very, very interesting indeed, 
General. I only wish we could persuade 
you to give us some of these delightful 
yarns of yours—perhaps on some other 
occasion. But to turn our attention for 
one moment to the question of Jubilee 
celebrations : E. M.D. 











Another Fire for the General. 





THE fire arrangements of a battalion 
fall under two heads: the standing 
arrangements for putting out any fire 
that may occur in barracks and the 
special arrangements for putting off 
any General that may occur in barracks. 
The former are far simpler; we'd 
rather have a sudden outbreak of fire 
than a sudden outbreak of General in 
our barracks any day—particularly 
if the General is Major-General Sir 
Spurde Feele-Boote, who, as I told you 
before, has a complex about fire ar- 
rangements and rarely wants to see 
anything else. 

On the last occasion he came to 
inspect us we thought we'd got every- 
thing set. Remembering the unfortu- 
nate incident of the whistle that hu 
in the Orderly Room, we had check 
over our fire-alarm preparations till 
even the Adjutant was satisfied. Not 
a man anywhere, we felt, but could be 
relied upon to set a practice fire-alarm 
going the moment the General sug- 
gested it. In one or two cases even— 
the keen but unintellectual Private 
Butt, for instance—we were afraid it 
might be before he suggested it. Then 
to ensure that the Orderly Officer for 
the day was right on the spot when 
wanted, we had no fewer than six 
Orderly Officers for the day hanging 
about on different spots; while it 
seemed from the uncanny ubiquity 
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“BUFFALOES, BREAK STEP!” 
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“TRY AND STOP YOUR HICCUPS, DARLING 
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| displayed by our R.8.M. that we had 


| about six 











him too. And as for the 
fire picket—well, thanks to the fact 
that we had not long ago held our 
regimental sports, the picket for the 
period of our inspection was composed 
entirely of our best sprinters, guaran. 
teed to be at any imaginary outbreak 
almost before it broke out. 

Well, the great day came and so did 
the General. He made such a perfunc- 
tory inspection of the troops that they 
might have been ing umbrellas 
instead of rifles for all Re noticed ; and 
then with an anticipatory gleam of 
pyrolatrous interest le started to go 
round the barracks, We all got on our 
toes, Out of sheer excitement the 
Colonel almost said, ‘ And where would 
you like your fire, Sir!’’ but hurriedly 
changed it to a remark about the cook. 
house. 

“You, yes, very good cookhouse, 
said the General vaguely, and added 
with the unconvincingly casual air of 
a cat coming up to a saucer of cream, 
“By the way, what are your fire 
arrangements like ¢"’ 

“Fairly efficient, Sir,” replied the 
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Colonel, very conscious of the R.S.M,. 
at the tail of the procession feverishly 
waiting to signal to his group of hidden 
buglers, 

“H'm!" said the General unex- 
pectedly. “ Let's see your fire-station,” 
and set off at a brisk canter to the 
freshly red-painted shed wherein stood 
our brand-new fire-engine. Luckily he 
didn’t see the specially detailed and 
entirely unauthorised party under 
L/Corporal Scabbard concealed at the 
far side wnd ready to rush che machine 
out the moment they got the word. 
Thanks to this little precaution we 
knew we could have that fire-engine 
in the road and doing a steady twenty- 
five within three-and-a-fifth seconds 
our latest record, as established at the 
final trials that morning 

It was at that point when we were 
absolutely all set and confident of 
putting on the best practice fire-alarm 
we had done for years that the General 
threw his bombshell. 

“Supposing,” he said, ‘the engine is 
out of action, | take it you would use 
that?” 

We looked uneasily at one another: 
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for “that” was an antique manual 
engine long superseded, But there was 
no hope for it. At last the Colonel 
re lied. choosing his words very care. 
fully ; “Well, yes, Sir, in the highly 
unlikely event of our fire-cngine— 
which is very, very exhaustively tested 
every day—being out of action, I 
suppose—er—we should be foreed-—" 

Well, let's see you use it,” cut in 
the General, ‘‘ Assume the other is out 
of action. No reflection,” he added 
kindly, “on your very, very exhaustive 
test.” 

The Colonel almost choked, then 
turned slowly and unhappily to the 
R.S.M. “Order a practice fire-alarm 
with——with this,” - said brokenly. 
“There's a fire in the-—-the 

The cookhouse,” supplied the Gen- 
eral, now having the time of his life, 

“Very good, Sir! Fire in the cook 
house, Sir!” replied the R.S.M., salute 
ing, but all the zip had gone out of 
him, - 

And then our scarification began, 
Within twenty seconds the hidden ¢lot 
of buglers was blowing the fire-alarm— |} 
the exact whereabouts of the fire being 
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| structure as an extra tie-beam, 
| the hose from the new engine wouldnt 


| had omitted to state whic 
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unintentionally indicated by one small 
bugler who seemed to have been quite 
broken up by the prevailing tension 
and washysterically blowing the’ Cook. 
house”’ call in error, Within thirty 
seconds the old manual engine was 
being trundied rapidly along the road, 
Within forty seconds a wheel came off 
and spun away into a barrack-room 
door, Within a minute another cut 
loose and ran down Private O'Jector. 
Within two minutes—but why go on? 
Suffice it to say that it took a quarter. 
of-an-hour to get that thing to the 
scene of the fire, and even then it waan't 
all there owing to having been carried 
piecemeal over the last lap. Everyone 
avoided looking at the General's face, 
though we could feel its expression 
right through the backs of our necks, 

What with one thing and another 
everything went wrong with that 
practice fire-alarm that possibly could 
go wrong, <A manieal engine, for 
instance, is worked by five men a side 
alternately bearing down on two long 
wooden bars which are run through 
sockets on each pumping arm. Well, 
first we found we'd forgotten to bring 
those wooden bars from the shed 
And fetching them took some time too, 
because one of them had been tem. 
porarily incorporated in the shed's 
Then 


fit the manual engine and we had to 
get the old hose, This was very old 


| hose, The water had so much tempta- 


tion to come out and see life before 
reaching the nozzle that for some while 
it was extremely doubtful whether any 
would arrive there at all, Some did, 
however, but only when Private Rifle, 
holding the nozzle, had turned round, 
still holding the nozzle, to see what the 
delay was, Privates Butt and Muzzle 
and Lieutenant Holster had thereupon 
to go and change their clothes, 

Before this too there had been an- 
other hitch, in that Lieutenant James, 
Orderly Officer for that part of the 
camp and therefore in charge, on giving 
the word “Go!” to the ——_ party, 

1 side was 
to go first. The result was that both 
parties bore heavily down simultane- 
ously and broke something inside the 
pump, causing it to develop a continu- 
ous and rather vulgar internal gurgle, 

During all this the General had been 
getting more and more 8 gon But 
just as he seemed ready to state 
exactly what he thought about ua, 
Private Pullthrough took a hand, 
Private Pullthrough, pumping busily 
on the starboard side, suddenly missed 
his hold on the down-stroke. Before he 
could recover it the handle, urged by 
the down-stroke of the stalwarts on 






































“WHat A TERRIBLY LUCKY MAN Yor 
ALL YOUR LOVELY Prlorunke nouND you!” 
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the port side, flew up again, whistling 
past his chin and face by the fraction of 
a centimetre, Pullthrough, terrifically 
impressed at his narrow escape, in- 
voluntarily burst out with, ‘Coo- 
blimey, that was a near one!’’ and as 
the words left his lips the handle, on its 
natural course, descended again from 
above and smote him on the skull with 
a report like a bomb, stretching him 
out cold. And a soldier's sense of 
humour being what it is, Private Sling, 
his bosom-companion, gave a sudden 
high burst of uncontrollable laughter. 
‘or a moment things hung in the 
balance. Then the General, opening 
his mouth to say all that he had been 
saving up, found himself laughing 
instead. Tes when a General laughs 
at anything, all below the rank of 


General see at once how funny it is, 
Within a minute everybody was laugh- 
ing heartily—even those who hadn't 
seen it. The situation was saved and 
the reat of the inspection went off 
with a swing amid intermittent and 
recurrent cluckles, 

Pullthrough, of course, never knew 
anything about it till he recovered 
consciousness next day, A. A, 


eterno mati 


More Marvels of Astrology. 


“It is women, not mon, who marry this 
year.” —Newapaper Horoscope, 


Commercial Complications, 
The balance of Anglo-Hritish trade has 
been heavily against Britain. NZ, Paper, 


Britain must keep her eye on pertidious 
Albion, 
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Mother. “ We WANT OUR SON TO STOP LEARNING SPANISH.” 


The Head, “ Qurrr, Mapam. 





THAT WILL PRESENT /eW DIFFICULTIES.” 


+ neces 











Thoughts d 


“Our England is a garden .. .” 
The Annual Prize-Giving is a great affair 
And I am reciting. 


The lady next the Head called me a “ Dear” 


And is now (in an undertone) inviting 

The lady on her other side to tea. 

Rows upon rows of empty gazing faces! 

Here and there ga of almost emptier places! 
But the Guest of Honour, who has a title 
And is also the donor of a prize 

(For needle-work), is bored with my recital, 
And I cannot make him open his eyes 

To look at me. 


“Our England is a garden .. .” 
The elocution mistress is expecting me to forget this 











verse, 
And my skirt is blowing. .. . 
But if I had worn my other white dress it would 
have been worse ; 


| And — very terrible is showing. 
I wonder if I’m speaking loud raion. 
| There’s something buzzing over there. A fly. 


uring Recitation. 


I'd like to cough. My throat feels awfully dry. 
But the Guest of Honour, who is still asleep, 

Is breathing very heavily through his nose. 

He is slipping forward in a huddled heap, 

But the Head believes in letting sleeping dogs doze 
And lets him puff. 


“Our England is a garden. . .” 

This item will be described as “vocal relief” 
Blankshire News, 

Whose reporter is sitting just below. 

Of course I ought to have had a new pair of shoes, 

But anyway I don’t suppose they show. 

There’s a fire somewhere. That's the engine-bell! 

My mother, who is leaving the entertainment carly, 

Will say I looked very nice (dear) and spoke so clearly. 

But the Guest of Honour, one eye blinking, 

Is clapping in conscientious (but premature) appre- 
clation 

Of the end. 1 cannot help involuntarily thinking 

That he should be described as “A pattern for our 
generation.” 

He certainly sleeps well. 


in The 
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The Ship of the Desert. 


WHEN in Port Said a street dealer 
addressed me heartily as Sir Harry 
Lauper, [ was perplexed as to a reply. 
To accept the honour or sternly to 
repudiate it would be equally unfair 
to Scotland’s best singer, so i merely 
passed on and said I wasn’t wanting 
anything of that kind to-day. Not, 
however, that that made any difference 
to the pedlar, who remained at my side 
till | embarked for the ship, entreating 
me, before his wiles were exhausted, 
to patronise him both as the late Sir 
Tuomas Lreton, whose recent death 
was not much observed by Port Said, 
and as Mr. Ltoyp Groror. 

When, however, not long ago in 
Biskra asmall brown boy in a fez walked 
beside me calling me Mr. Hicuens, I 
thought it time to protest. “Me no 
Mr. Hicuens,” I assured him in perfect 
Arabic. It did not depress him. He 
continued by my side, merely remark- 
ing, as he lit up the desert with his 
glistening teeth, that I was going the 
wrong way for the Garden of Allah. 

Biskra has one or two streets, and no 
shops to speak of, but several hotels 
now badly under the financial weather, 
for how can English and Americans 
travel on such a wretched exchange ? 
The few shops that there are contain 
picture postcards of the Garden of 
Allah, while behind lock and key in the 
hotels there are copies of the famous 
novel, and most of whatever population 
of Biskra there may be, chiefly male, 





which includes tailors on the edge of 
the street at their sewing-machines, 
suggest that the Garden of Allah 
should be at once visited in their 
company. Why they also call you 
Mr. HicweEns is a mystery, for on the 


| face of it he is the one person who by 


this time would like to avoid it. 

As my hotel was only a few yards 
distant, and as the normal gardens of 
Biskra consist of a single bougainvillea 
and much dust, I found myself one 
day in the celebrated reserve, which is 
practically the last thing before you 


| come to the illimitable sand. North of 


it are the hills; south there is nothing 
but the dunes and the waste : occasional 
flocks of goats with their goatherd, 
donkeys each with one or more sedate 


_ and silent rider, and now and then a 


group of camels gravely and disdain- 
fully picking their way beneath their 
burdens. And so on for miles and miles 
and miles. All this you see or imagine 
from the ramparts of the Garden, 


| which, however, is no garden, as we 


understand the term, the flowers being 
few, but a collection of trees. I believe 
that every tree that could grow in that 
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THE MAN WHO WAS SHY. 





climate is to be found here. But I 
saw no turf, no flowers. 
My ticket lies before me, a slip of 
»ink paper: “Jardin Landon, Biskra. 
o. 04453, 3 francs, entrée pour une 
rsonne.” But it cost me more than 
that, for certain youths had to be 
bought off; and a blind beggar directed 
at me by his attendant like a torpedo 
had to be subsidised (but Heaven knows 
how long he was allowed to retain the 
coin); and the keeper of the Garden 
house, who is not supposed to show it 
to the casual, required his fee too. 
The house! hat a travesty of a 
home! You have read, in Great Expec- 
tations, of Miss Havisham and the state 
of frozen inaction in which that bridal 
room was kept; you have read, in 
Tennyson's Princess, of the sudden 
arrestation of life under the magic 
spell; well, the house in the Garden of 
Allah is like that. There is thefurniture, 
there are the photographs, there are the 





rugs, there is the piano—but they have 
not been used since 1912. They are 
dusted every day against the return of 
the owner, the windows are opened, 
the spicy air blows in; but the owner is 
away. She walked out one day in the 
summer of 1912 and is still absent in 
Europe. The papers she was reading 
that day are still on the table; but she 
is not there to finish them. 

When this house was built, 1 cannot 
say: probably in the eighteen-sixties; 
but the interesting thing to bear in 
mind as one from room to room 
amid Second Empire fittings is that 
they were assembled in the days before 
Biskra was united to the rest of the 
world by a railway. That is to say, 
everything here was brought from the 
North on the backs of those self- 
contained superior creatures, the 
camels, gravely and disdainfully pick- 
ing their way down through the bleak 





hills from Constantine. E. V. L 
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THE LADY WHO GOT IN THE LAST WORD. 
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Ubique. 


(The Horse Artillery are in course of beng mechanised.) 





Tue Royal Regiment (peace be theirs) are a grand and 
a varied lot; 

Some of them move at a walking pace, and some perform 
at a trot; 

But first of all the “Ubique” folk (as their world-wide 
motto runs) 

Are the Royal Horse Artillery, with the galloping galloping 
guns. 


Wot well they ride with the cavalry (yes) and are right!) 
proud of that, 

And proud, | ween, of the jacket they wear and their 
specially noble hat; 

And some have held they'd have reached the height of the 
soldier's wildest dreams 

_ Except for the awkward professional guns that spoilt the 

look of the teams. 


But all is change in a world of change, as all of us have to 
find ; 
| And high romance has never a chance with a really inventive 
mind ; 





And mechanisation has stretched a hand o'er the battery 
(some say “ troop”); 

And the Royal Horse Artillery is doomed, alas, to the 
soup. 


Mourn, mourn for the corps d’élite, for the Right of the Line 
make moan, 

For the champing bit and the pawing hoof, and the glamour 
that’s overthrown, 

For the last sad hour when warriors bid farewell to their 
favourite steeds, 

And the lines grow mute to the jubilant neigh at the stirring 
call of feeds. 


Doubt not they will suffer in silent grief, for it's commonly 
understood 

That soldiers are born to be got at, and to bear it as brave 
men should ; 

But many a gunner for many a day will swallow a tearful 
lump 

When The Royal Horse Artillery turns in at the petrol 
pump. Dum-Dom. 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Synopsis of the Week. 
M , April &th.—Commons: India 
Bill further considered in Committee. 
Tuesday, April 9th.—Lords; Debate on 
House of Lords Reform. 


Commons: India Bill further con- 
sidered in Committee. 





THE INDIAN TRINITY, 
Lord Eusrace Percy, Sir Austen Cuam 
BERLAIN and Lord Winterton, 


Wednesday, April 10th.—Lords; Debate 
on Ribbon Development, 
Commons: India Bill further con- 
sidered in Committee. 


The Nation’s Bucket. 
Monday, April 8th.—Water (which 


to-day is falling with 


| the most uncompromis- 





| even 


ing persistence) is un- 
likely to give serious 
trouble this summer, 
Mr. SHAKESPEARE told 
Mr. Cugary. The rain- 
fall for the six critical 
months ending March 
3ist was above the aver- 
age, and good progress 
is being made under last 
year’s Act in the rural 
areas. 

It is as well that the 
motoring public should 
realise that the traftic 
police are disdaining no 
curious disguise in order 
to nobble transgressors ; 
fire-engines and 


| hearses should not be 


| & stirring story of some 


passed as above sus- 
picion. Mr. Groves told 


policemen who emerged 


from a van advertising ‘Sandon”’ 
flannel trousers. 

That the Queen Mary, now being 
finished under Government subsidy, is 
to be decorated with panelling bought 
from Germany seems rather a pity 
when the British Empire is ing 
with beautiful and suitable woods; on 
this point Mr. Durr Coorzr sympa- 
thised with Mr. McEnrer, but ex- 
plained that British material could 
only have been obtained at an extra 
expenditure of 80 per cent. 

Jiscussion on the Indian Bill was 
mainly about the methods by which 
the status of Civil Servants might 
be changed in the future, but first 
Lord Hartineton made a_ belated 
effort to justify the importance of the 
memorial recently issued and held by 
the Diehards to represent the Civil 
Service in Bengal. hen, in reply to 
Sir AvsTen OnaMBERLAIN, he ad. 
mitted that members of the association 
in Bengal were presumed to be in 
favour of the memorial unless they 
wrote to the contrary, one assumed 
that the last has now been heard of 
this little diversion. 

Mr. CHURCHILL popped up and down 
most of the day, and entertained the 
House by referring to Sir AusrEn 
CHAMBERLAIN, Lord Eustace Percy 
and Lord WINTERTON as an influential 
trio and then deciding that it would 
be more respectful to say “ trinity.” 

In the end Sir Samue. Hoare with- 
drew the relevant clause as a con- 
cession to those who preferred the 
procedure of an Amending Act. 


How Safe is the Upper House ? 


Tuesday, April Wh.—Their Lord. 





SHORTLY TO BE EXPECTED? 
“Any Lo! tHe Brep 1% on THe Wine.” 


{Lord LonvonvEeRry announced that the Bill for the checking of Ribbon 
Development would shortly be laid before Parliament. | 


ships discussed the reform of their 
House again this afternoon, when Lord 
RANKEILLOUR moved the Second Read- 
ing of a Bill to amend the Parliament 
Act oi 1911 which would act as a check 
on any meacure sent up by the Com- 
mons to abolish the Lords. This “ gnaw- 


ing at the vitals of the Parliament Act,” 
as he put it, roused the ire of Lord 
Ponsonsy, who saw in it only a desire 
to frustrate the next Labour Govern. 
ment from carrying out its mandate; 





| The Executive Committee of the Cannnare 
Peace Endowment have voted ten thousand 
dollars to the funds of the Committee who 
are preparing the History of Parliament under 
the chairmanship of Colonel Wepawoop.]} 


while Lord Reapine, who regretted 
that safeguards for the Crown should 
even be mentioned in a Jubilee Year, 
poinved out that if it could be proved 
that a majority of the country’s votes 
were for the abolition of their Lord. 
ships’ House, then it must go, but that 
what was really wanted was electoral 
reform which would en- 
sure that the in‘ention 
of the people should be 
known—seeing tha. at 
the 1929 Election a Lab- 
our Government came 
into power on 36% of | 
the votes cast, the Con- 
servatives polling 38°, 
and the Liberals 23°. 

For the Government, 
Lord HatsHam said 
that they saw no reason 
for alterin,; the Parlia- 
men. Act so as to ex- 
tend the powers of the 
existing House. 

Sir Jouw Simon made 
a statement on the for- 
eign situation to-day to 
a packed House of Com. 
mons, but in view of 
the imminence of S.resa 
he was unable to make 
any definite declara- 
tion about Government 
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policy. Germany, he said, was against 
an Eastern Pact, particularly one which 
implied mutual assistance between her- 
self and Russia; Russia was for it; 
Poland had already established very 
friendly relations with both Germany 
and Russia. Herr HiTLer had claimed 
a maximum of 550,000 soldiers, had 
denied that there were any para-military 
formations in Germany, and had de- 
clared that Germany could not partici- 
pate in the League as an inferior nation. 
Mr. Maxton having registered a 
test against the fact that the 
ritish representatives will have to go 
straight from Stresa to the meeting of 
the Council of the League without 
giving Parliament a chance to consider 
developments, the House turned profit- 
ably but dully, as it has so often done 
po Bien so often do, to India. 


Scissors Wanted for the Ribbons. 


Wednesday, April 10th—There has 
probably never been more general 
agreement over the urgency of any 
measure than there is over the pro- 
jected Ribbon Development Bill. 

This afternoon Lord Lorutan init- 
iated in the Upper House a debate 
which showed the strength of this 
feeling. He beged the Government to 


pass their Bill into law this session, 
and pointed out how ironical it was 
that a speed-limit should have become 
necessary which defeated the very 
purpose for which the new roads were 


OUR BACK BENCH WHO'S WHO» 
Most deservedly Sir-ed 
Is Percy Hurn, 


For plough and maple-leaf 
His is a loyal brief. 





XN 


constructed. In his view the root of 
the problem lay in the cost of makin 

by-roads for residential purposes, 

he suggested that the great increase in 
land values arising from roads built 
at the public expense should be ap- 
propriated by the community and 
used for building secondary roads. For 
the County Councils Association Lord 
Bayrorp warmly supported — the 
motion. Lord Morristone asserted 
that a creeping paralysis prevented the 
Government from acting in this matter, 
while Lords Munster and Lonpon- 
DERRY, replying officially, were sym- 
pathetic and conciliatory. 

In the Commons Burma, which, 
under the terms of the Bill, is to be 
separated from India and given a con- 
stitution of its own, was the theme. 
Immediate separation was condemned 
by Sir RearnaLp Crappock, who saw 
danger in the independence of so back- 
ward a people, and by various other 
Members; and, though Sir SaMUEL 
Hoare made good the case for separa- 
tion on social, economic and historic 
grounds, he also justified the mam- 
tenance of the status quo between India 
and Burma for a brief period, which 
would help to avoid economic d 
tion. Five years was suggested. 
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Birds Ashore and Birds Aforeshore. 
The Land of the Bittern. 














' 





BeroreE the Iceni made Norwich a spot When a penny a stone was the price of dyke eels, 
For Ca:sar’s smart legions to covet on Yare, Still the Bittern was common as mallards and teals. 
| Whoever owned Norfolk, whoever did not, 
| The Bittern, old Butter-Bump, surely was there; “High Farming for Ever!” the Cobdenites cried, 
_ And when Rome and her pilums pushed North to the Wall And they drained us till, almost, good fenland was 
| She left Swallow-Tail Butterfly, Bittern and all. not; 
Her butterflies failed her, her hog’s fennel died 
When, at Westminster, SrerpHEN was playing at kings, And her Bittern was trophy with powder and shot; 
| When barons were turbulent, bishops too grand, And, as ogres, each egg-stealer, prowling, said, “‘Let’s 
| All Broadland was golden with butterfly-wings Take the whole of the clutch for our pet cabinets.” 
| And the boom of the Bittern was loud in the land— 
| Nay, black Roger Bicor his black oath did take So Wicken a part of her sunshine must lose, 
| That ‘twas Bitterns, not Conscience, that kept him awake. So Oulton must ever be still as the tomb, 
For a Swallow-Tail butterfly went “in the news,” 
And the centuries passed, yet was Butter-Bump heard; For never o’ nights did the Butter-Bump boom; 
| Misanthrope and bull-throated and hideling was he. While men in museums said, “Son, you're no dunce. 
Joun Lrrester heard him, Bos Kerr heard the bird, Yes, that was the Bittern; my dad shot one once.” 

And wool-maker Flemings, come up from the sea, 
Are said to have said as they set up their looms, Yet lately from Oulton, when April was green, 
“In this land of the Bittern we’re certain of booms.” Came tidings to hear—and fine tidings they are— 

They tell (and a Swallow-Tail too might be seen) i 
When the cargoes were quanted down wide water-ways, That a Bittern’s hatched out on a Waveney “carr”; 

When the gay river-meads where the buttercup grew And Conscience no more need keep Norfolk awake 
Could carry a thousand red cattle at graze, If she’s won back her Bittern to broad and to brake. 

When the butterfly flaunted, the butterfly flew, P.R. C. 
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gentleman who, having entitled two of terror mounts—a terror bound up with 
At the Play. his plays Tintagel and The Slandered the old harridan’s avowed intention of 
Queen, did the decent thing and died. getting the treasured amber at all costs, 
“Tux Ovp Lapres” (New). She is living, mainly on tea and biscuits and only partly assuaged by kind Mrs, 
THE s le of a revoltingly-mad and faith, for the return of a son who Amorest. There are truly horrible 


old lady hounding to death a pathetic- 
ally-mad old lady in a squalid lodging- 
house may be effective “theatre” but 
all the same it 1s a little sickening. In 
the process of adaptation from Mr. 
Watpore’s novel, I imagine that Mr. 
Ropney ACKLAND has had unavoidably 
to pare the theme down to essentials 
in a way which probably accentuates 
its i - 

If I say that to my mind it is not a 
good play I must immediately admit 
that Mr. ACKLAND has 
done his work, if not 
brilliantly at any rate 
with extraordinary in- 
sight and sympathy, 
and that the play is 
well acted, most ingeni- 
ously set and produced 
with attractive sim- 
pliaty by Mr. Joxnn 
GreLeuD. But madness 
by itself is not a suffi- 
cient theme to fill out 
a whole play unless it 
suffers some definite 
growth or releases some 
remorseless chain of 
events. Something, in 
fact, must happen, and 
that poor Miss Berin- 
ger’s already uncertain 
heart finally stopped 
was somehow not very 
conclusive. I think the 
truth is that here are 
three clever portraits 
woven into a length of 
strong Guignol with the 
ends left loose. One 
end was left very loose, 


has gone abroad and ceased to answer 
her letters. ; 

Miss Beringer (Miss JEAN CADELL): 
save for one great friendship in the 
past, symbolised by a treasured gift of 
amber, she has been genteely alone all 
her life, and her nervous sensitiveness 
amounts to a sort of childish lunacy. 
She has just come to the lodging-house 
at Polchester and is overwhelmed by 
the first kindness—Mrs. Amorest’s— 
she has met for years. 








AN UNCANNY HOUSE. 


Enter Bogey-woman through door without a wall. 


. Miss Jean Cavern, 


moments when Miss Beringer cowers 
in her room waiting for the ominous 
banging on the wall and for the 
ponderous footsteps which may mean 
another dreaded intrusion—addition- 
ally horrible since at the same time we 
witness Mrs. Payne’s odious gloating. 
Finally, trying to run away from the 
house, Miss Beringer’s heart nearly 
stops; and it is only a few hours after- 
wards, while resting in Mrs. Amorest’s 
room, that Mrs. Payne frightens her 
actually to death and 
steals the amber. This 
is surely the logical 
end of the play, which 
gains nothing as a 
whole from the subse- 
quent situation in 
which Mrs. Payne tries 
to keep Mrs. Amorest 
from opening the door 
at which the prodigal 
son is hammering. 

Of these three fine 
actresses Miss Mary 
JERROLD seemed to me 
the best. All through 
the play she preserved 
a sweet sanity, and the 
gentle movements of 
her face were marvel- 
lously expressive of 
sadness courageously 
borne. Miss EpITH 
EVANS gave a powerful 
performance, and Miss 
JEAN CADELL played 
Miss Beringer with a 
depth of feeling which 
sent one away miser- 
able about lonely old 
ladies’ lives. Enric. 








ae eo a 
for Mrs, Amorest was Lucy Amorest . . 2 s+... . . . Miss Mary JEerroxp. 
still running about hat- Agatha Payne ...... . . Miss Eprra Evans. 


lessly in the storm with 
her prodigal son when the curtain came 
down. 

Mort ey’s set is excellent. After 
the first scene,in which we see only 
Mrs. Amorest’s ground - floor bed - 
sitting-room, the walls are removed 
and at slightly different levels Mrs. 
Payne's and Miss Beringer’s rooms are 
revealed, with the staircase running 
round and finishing by the hall-door 
to the right of Mrs. Amorest’s room. It 
is just like one of those old-fashioned 
dolis’-houses where the whole front 
swings off on a hinge, and it permits us 
to miss nothing in the lives of the three 
old ladies. 

Mrs. Amorest (Miss Mary JERROLD): 
a kindly philosophic old «hing, emin- 
ently sane, impoverished widow of a 





Mrs. Payne (Miss Eprru Evans): a 
gross, sensual, gipsified old creature 
who wraps her enormous body shape- 
lessly in bright velvets and sits brood- 
ing crazily over a past as colourful 
and shabby as her clothes. Her voice 
is rich with a horrible rapacity, her 
movements are elephantine, and alto- 
gether she is as repulsive as she can be. 
Yet the pagan warmth of the earth 
and of beauty are much more real to 
her than to the others; and this Mr. 
ACKLAND shows with great subtlety. 

From the first she paralyses and 
enjoys paralysing Miss Beringer. At 
the little party which Mrs. Amorest 
gives for the three of them on Christmas 
Eve she induces the first palpitations ; 
and from then on Miss Beringer’s 


The Modernist Art Critic and 
the Pavement Artist. 
A Fable. 





A Mopgrnist Art Critic, Roaming 
the streets in an Idle hour, came by 
Chance to a spot where a Pavement 
Artist was Exhibiting his Ephemeral 
work in Chalks on Flag-stones, and 
from Force of Habit he turned Aside 
and began to appraise the Merits of the 
works of art on Display; but as he 
went from picture to picture along the 
Brief gallery the Modernist Art Critie 
became more and more Depressed, 80 
that the Pavement Artist, watching 
him Covertly, first Modified and then 
Abandoned his hopes of Patronage. 
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“You RANG, ME Lapy? ” 


“Yes, JAMES, 


THE FIRST FLY 1S BUZZING ABOUT SOMEWHERE. 








Destroy rr.” 








But when the Modernist Art Critic 
arrived at the End, Plainly marked by 
a Blank flagstone over the legend, 
“Thank You,” his features Suddenly 
took on an Eestatic expression, and 
he turned to the Pavement Artist with 
Considerable deference, Addressing 
him in the following Terms: “I per- 
ceive by the amount of Pretty-Pretty 
in your Show that you are Obliged to 


_ pander to the popular notion that a 
| Picture Must Give Pleasure. Thus the 


Bulk of your Work on Exhibition is 


| the Most Revolting Tripe Imaginable, 


| your 


‘Sunset,’ for example, being 
Morbidly Representational and your 
Still Life, ‘Cutlet of Salmon,’ Blat- 
antly Over-sentimentalised. But your 
‘Thank You,’ a Subjective treatment 
of the Abstract idea of Gratitude and a 
Synthesis of your Inner Consciousness, 
reveals your True Genius; and I stand 
Spell-bound before its Significant Form, 
its Inward Urge, and Above All its 
Dynamic handling of Blank masses. 
Although I am Not accustomed to pay 
for Looking at pictures, I feel that 


I cannot do Less than Yield this 
Small silver coin in exchange for the 
Profound Emotional Experience you 
have Afforded me. 

Moral : If the Artist can Supply a 
Likely Title the Highbrows will Often 
do the Rest. 








Lament of a Spare-Room. 


Ou! Oh! 

Repapered, refurnished, 

New pictures on the wall, 

{ stand amidst the other rooms 
Looked down upon by all. 

Dusted, swept, 

Beautifully bans: 

Yet children will not play with me 
And grown-ups will not stay with me 
Nor débutantes make hay with me— 
I’m only here for show. 

Garnished, scrubbed, 

Delicately rubbed ; 

When I am introduced to them 
They seem to love me so. 

They open every cupboard-door, 
Leave under-garments on the floor 


And lipstick in the bottom drawer; 
But, oh, oh! 

As soon as I get used to them 
They go. 


Woe! Woe! 

My people they vanish, 

They never stay for long. 

I wish I knew the reason, for 
There must be something wrong. 
Aunt Mary, Aunt Alice, 
How can they bear me malice? | 
They flounce in me, they flop in me, 
They slumber like a top in me; 
Will either of them stop in me 
Beyond a week-end? No. 

Prelates, Peers, 

Brides and Brigadiers, 

Ambassadors from France and Spain, 
Cadets from Plymouth Hoe— 
They come by car, they come by ship, 
They come with hat-box, trunk and 


grip, : : 
And all to crease a pillow-slip 
Of snow, snow, 
Before they catch the early train— 
And go. 























| 
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Beating the Bandit. 


Report of M. Mangle. 
Relative to Brick, Herbt. Hy. 
Arrest of. 


Str,—I respectfully report that I 
brought Herbt. Hy. Brick to Station 
to-day at 7.10 a.m., having arrested 
same at 6.20 a.M. on warrant for 
breaking entering & stealing 1 gents 
rolled gold keyless Rotherham watch, 
1 yellow ladies evening dress, | pink 
ladies brooch etc at The Laurels, Mt 
Lawley on 22nd inst. 

Knowing Herbt. Hy. Brick was 
always liable to run, I applied to De- 
tective Sgt Dooley for permission to 
take another man & he said, Very good, 
take Smith.P with you. All the other 
Smiths are loafing around town as 
usual. 

In consequence of above, Sir, I pro- 
ceeded to garage at 2 A.M. in company 
with Probationary Detective Smith.P 
& spoke to Sgt. Pork in charge. He 
said I do not know, you fellows cannot 
walk down the street for a paper with- 
out you want a car, haven't you got 
any legs or bicyeles. I said, We cannot 
bring in a prisoner on bicycles & he 
replied, Very good, you will have to 
give him a dink on the handlebars, 
anyway you are not going to get any 
car because there is 4 out on patrol & | 
is fetching the Old Mans missus home 
from the Police Ball & 1 had a rough 
hse with a bus last night. We have had 
a lot of trouble with this Sgt over cars 
before. 

We then immediately proceeded on 
bicycles to 1947 Beaufort St where 
Herbt. Hy. Brick was alleged to be 
occupying same in owners absence. 

In order not to be seen, Sir, we did 
not carry any lights & we ran over 
Constable Jinks No. Z.13. He said, 
This is all right this is isnt it. I imme- 
diately replied, That is quite all right, 
we are from the Detective Office. The 
Const. then said All right my foot, 
what abt my trousers. I instructed him 
to look where he was going next time 
but he said he would have to report his 
trousers. 

At 2.45 a.m., Sir, we arrived at 
address stated & I instructed Prob. Det. 
Smith.P to run round the back. He 


then ied to back of premises & I 
nese oe noise there & emmediated y 


followed & he said Get a knife quick. 
I replied, Sir, You dont want to stab 
him, hit him on the head I cannot see 
him it is too dark. He then said It 
isnt him it is the clothes line, I run 
into it & I] am 4 strangled. I immedi- 
ately cut him out of the clothes line & 





instructed him to be more careful for 


the future as he had woke all the 
chickens up next door & the neighbours 
were all ing out & shouting Police 
Police. I said Calm yourself Missus to 
some of them but they kept on running 
up and down the street saying Police 
Police. 

I then saw accused Herbt. Hy. Brick. 
He opened side window & said Leave 
a pint will you until Friday. I said to 
same, I have reason to believe you 
are identical with a man wanted on 
warrant for bkg, etg & stg 1 gents 
rolled gold keyless Rotherham watch, 
| yellow ladies evening dress etc at 
The Laurels Mt Lawley on 22nd inst., 
& I am going to arrest you & any- 
thing you say is liable to be took down 
in my notebook & used in evidence 
against you. 

He then said, What hopes, & 
slammed the window & while we were 
getting in he jumped out of the sky- 
light being a small active man. We 
chased him towards the Rly Bridge. 
When we all got on to the Bridge 
accused shouted Hi there is a train 
coming in front & Prob. Det. Smith.P 
said, I can see all my past life before me, 
there is another one coming behind. I 
replied, It will never do if one of those 
hits us & Prob.Det. Smith.P said, No 
that is what I thought. 

We all then got out over the Bridge 
& hung on underneath while the trains 
went over the top. Accused who was 
hanging on abt 25 yds in front then 
said, I will have to let go & be drowned 
as I never learnt to swim when I was 
a boy. We then heard a splash & 
| immediately instructed Prob. Det. 
Smith.P to let go & continue pursuit. 
He said, | am wearing my club blazer 
& besides I only got a certificate for 
Life Saving whereas you got a bronze 
medal. I replied, Never mind abt 
your blazer or abt my medal either, 
you are the junior officer & besides it 
will be Practice for you. After further 
conversation he let go & continued 
pursuit & I slipped on some grease & 
also continued pursuit. 

Prob. Det. Smith.P then said, I 
have been duck diving all over the 
place & I cannot find him, why don’t 
you find him. I dove several times to 
the bottom but as it was so dark, all I 
could find, Sir, was old boots ete. We 
then found that Herbt. Hy. Brick was 
on top of the Bridge & it must have 
been something he threw in. He kept 
on singing, Sir, Pull for the Shore 
Sailor & asking us which one was 
Sexton Blake. 

Having got to shore, Sir, we immedi- 
ately ed after accused & chased 
same into the Council] Sanitary Depot. 
I then said, He must be hiding in a 
dust-bin somewhere so we will hide 





behind this one & starve accused out, 
We then got down behind a dust-bin, 
Sir, & I instructed Prob. Det. Smith.P 
to stop making a noise & he said he 
could not help his teeth chattering, 
When it got light, Sir, it began to rain 
& Prob. Det. Smith.P said, We have 
been here since 4} past 3 & it is } to 6 
now, I am catching heart failure or 
something. We then heard a sneeze & 
on making inquiries found Herbt. Hy, 
Brick in the dust-bin we had been 
hiding behind. 

As neither Prob. Det. Smith.P nor 
self were able to walk we put accuseds 
lid on him again until such time as we 
were able to get about a bit. We then 
let him out & I arrested him on present 
charge. We immediately escorted him 
back to our bicycles & accused said, 
I feel quite faint & could not walk 
another foot not if you was to pay me 
for it. Prob, Det. Smith.P replied, 
No & if I ever get 5 mins. alone with 
you, you will not walk another ins. this 
side of the cemetery. I then instructed 
him to put Herbt. Hy. Brick on his 
handlebars & I would ride behind to 
prevent escape from legal custody. He 
replied, Well this beats the band but 
never mind you never know when 
accidents happen. 

Abt 50 yds down the road, Sir, Prob, 
Det. Smith.P had an accident & hit a 
lamp post & when accused had come 
round a bit he said he thought he could 
walk now. 

In addition to the said charge of 
bkg, etg, & stg, accused was further 
chged with being unlaw. on premises, 
bkg skylight, escaping legal custody, 
insulting language, causing damage to 
officers clothing, being concerned in 
attpd manslaughter of officers by im- 
mersion & exposure, & unlaw. using 
dust-bin. 

Prob. Det. Smith.P Sir, who is in the 
next bed to me, states that by the time 
he comes out of hospital he will have 
thought of a few more. 

We now respectfully ask, Sir, that a 
remand of abt 6 months be applied for 
so that we shall be able to appear in 
Court to give evidence. 


Signature Montgomery Mangle. 
Rank Detective. 


Over and Over Again. 


“Mrs. Harper is on the phone,” 
announced Pamela, coming ™ 
interrupting my meditations. “She 
wants us to go over there this even- 
ing.” 

sat up and looked at her excitedly. 
“Over there,” I re “Do you 
realise, Pamela, that everything % 


‘over’ ?” 
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“ Yes, 1r'S MOTHER'S BIRTHDAY TO-DAY.” 








“Good heiweint” 
ever’s the matter?” 
“Nothing is the matter; but I've 
spent the morning thinking over ‘over’ 
and 


she said, ‘‘what- 





“Flu,” interrupted Pamela simply. 
“You had better go straight to bed 
and I'll get the doctor over.” 

“Exactly,” I said triumphantly. 
“You 'll get the doctor over. A case in 
M point.” 

‘A case in bed.” 

I sighed and endeavoured to ex- 
plain. “Don’t you see,” IT said, “you 
keep saying ‘over’? ” 

Pamela’s face cleared. 
_ overagain,” she said. “ Yes, I see. 

a game,” 

I prepared to elaborate the theme. 

You look over a house-———” I began. 
| “A hymn-book or a mistake,” in- 
_ terrapted Pamela, sinking down on the 

arm of the sofa. “ You sit over a fire, 
| laugh over a joke or cry over a book. 
| Your husband throws you over and 
| the mutton’s left over.” 
| “Splendid!’” I said approvingly. 
| But that does not exhaust the sub- 
| ject. I, for example, play cricket, am 
be rwled i in the first over, and———” 
| “And the dog rolls over, the book- 
| makers call over, and the kettle boils 
| over,” continued Pamela, her eyes 


“Over and 
It’s 








becoming slightly glazed. ‘ You go out 
in the car and run over a dog, doing 
over thirty miles an hour. You are 
overhauled by the police, hauled over 
the coals, handed over to justice, looked 
over, stood over, talked over and bound 
over.” 

“Moreover,” I reminded her, 
Harper is still on the phone,” 

Pamela jumped up, ran to the door 
and tripped over the mat. 


“Mrs. 








Lines to a Very Sweet Singer. 


{In honour of the impending centenary of 
Tomas Haynes Bayty, a doggerel bard 
offers this fraternal tribute to the author of 
“ Gaily the Troubadour,” “We Met—"Twas 
in a Crowd,” “I'd be a Butterfly,” and “ She 
Wore a Wreath of Roses.” ) 

We cannot sing the old songs 

That once our grandsires sang, 

Romantic, cheerful, bold songs 

(Though lacking Sturm und Drang) 
And blameless simple-souled songs 
Laughed at by ANDREW LANe. 


No longer loitering palely 
By sinister lagoons 

The minstrel roams, or gaily 
Evokes banjovial tunes— 

He spanks the ukelele 
And miserably croons. 


~ Oh, let pra through thei ir noses 
Their amorous thoughts declare, 
The maiden who with roses 
Wreathed her “luxuriant hair’”’ 
To me at least discloses 
A mind more rich and rare. 


For though there is no inkling 
Of Sehnsucht in his strains 

No fire but just a twinkling 
That never sears or pains, 

I love the gentle tinklin 


Of Bayty (THomas Haynes). 


With him from war returning 
In Palestine, I hie 

To find the homes fires burning 
Beneath a British sky ; 

With him I share the yearning 
To “be a butterfly.” 


And if he showed a curious 
Revolt from passion’s call, 
His sweetness was not spurious 
But showed that, after all, 
Good treacle ’s less injurious 
Than honey mixed with gall. 
C. L. G, 


Is This a Record? 


“ Across a broad stubborn nose he carried 
a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, a neat grey 
lounge suit and a blue shirt with soft collar 
to match, over which was knotted a large 
black silk tie.”-—F'rom a Novel, 
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Report of M. Mangle. 


Relative to Brick, Herbt. Hy. 
Arrest of. 


Srr,—I respectfully report that I 
brought Herbt. Hy. Brick to Station 
to-day at 7.10 a.m., having arrested 
same at 6.20 a.m. on warrant for 
breaking entering & stealing 1 gents 
rolled gold keyless Rotherham watch, 
1 yellow ladies evening dress, 1 pink 
ladies brooch ete at The Laurels, Mt 
Lawley on 22nd inst. 

Knowing Herbt. Hy. Brick was 
always liable to run, I apphed to De- 
tective Sgt Dooley for permission to 
take another man & he said, Very good, 
take Smith.P with you. All the other 
Smiths are loafing around town as 
usual. 

In consequence of above, Sir, I pro- 
ceeded to garage at 2 A.M. in company 
with Probationary Detective Smith.P 
& spoke to Sgt. Pork in charge. He 
said I do not know, you fellows cannot 
walk down the street for a paper with- 
out you want a car, haven’t you got 
any legs or bicycles. I said, We cannot 
bring in a prisoner on bicycles & he 
replied, Very good, you will have to 
give him a dink on the handlebars, 
anyway you are not going to get any 
car because there is 4 out on patrol & 1 


| is fetching the Old Mans missus home 





from the Police Ball & 1 had a rough 
hse with a bus last night. We have had 
a lot of trouble with this Sgt over cars 
before. 

We then immediately proceeded on 
bicycles to 1947 Beaufort St where 
Herbt. Hy. Brick was alleged to be 
occupying same in owners absence. 

In order not to be seen, Sir, we did 
not carry any lights & we ran over 
Constable Jinks No. Z.13. He said, 
This is all right this is isnt it. I imme- 
diately replied, That is quite all right, 
we are from the Detective Office. The 
Const. then said All right my foot, 
what abt my trousers. I instructed him 
to look where he was going next time 
but he said he would have to report his 
trousers. 

At 2.45 a.m., Sir, we arrived at 
address stated & [ instructed Prob. Det. 
Smith.P to run round the back. He 


then ed to back of premises & | 
set me met there & immediately 


followed & he said Get a knife quick. 
1 replied, Sir, You dont want to stab 
him, hit him on the head I cannot see 
him it is too dark. He then said It 
isnt him it is the clothes line, I run 
into it & I am 4 strangled. I immedi- 
ately cut him out of the clothes line & 








instructed him to be more careful for 





the future as he had woke all the 
chickens up next door & the neighbours 
were all running out & shouting Police 
Police. I said Calm yourself Missus to 
some of them but they kept on running 
up and down the street saying Police 
Police. 

I then saw accused Herbt. Hy. Brick. 
He opened side window & said Leave 
a pint will you until Friday. I said to 
same, I have reason to believe you 
are identical with a man wanted on 
warrant for bkg, etg & stg 1 gents 
rolled gold keyless Rotherham watch, 
| yellow ladies evening dress etc at 
The Laurels Mt Lawley on 22nd inst., 
& I am going to arrest you & any- 
thing you say is liable to be took down 
in my notebook & used in evidence 
against you. 

He then said, What hopes, & 
slammed the window & while we were 
getting in he jumped out of the sky- 
light being a small active man. We 
chased him towards the Rly Bridge. 
When we all got on to the Bridge 
accused shouted Hi there is a train 
coming in front & Prob. Det. Smith.P 
said, I can see all my past life before me, 
there is another one coming behind. I 
replied, It will never do if one of those 
hits us & Prob.Det. Smith.P said, No 
that is what I thought. 

We all then got out over the Bridge 
& hung on underneath while the trains 
went over the top. Accused who was 
hanging on abt 25 yds in front then 
said, I will have to let go & be drowned 
as I never learnt to swim when I was 
a boy. We then heard a splash & 
| immediately instructed Prob. Det. 
Smith.P to let go & continue pursuit. 
He said, | am wearing my club blazer 
& besides I only got a certificate for 
Life Saving whereas you got a bronze 
medal. I replied, Never mind abt 
your blazer or abt my medal either, 
you are the junior officer & besides it 
will be Practice for you. After further 
conversation he let go & continued 
pursuit & I slipped on some grease & 
also continued pursuit. 

Prob. Det. Smith.P then said, I 
have been duck diving all over the 
place & 1 cannot find him, why don’t 
you find him. I dove several times to 
the bottom but as it was so dark, all I 
could find, Sir, was old boots ete. We 
then found that Herbt. Hy. Brick was 
on top of the Bridge & it must have 
been something he threw in. He kept 
on singing, Sir, Pull for the Shore 
Sailor & asking us which one was 
Sexton Blake. 

Having got to shore, Sir, we immedi- 
ately proceeded after accused & chased 
same into the Council Sanitary Depot. 
I then said, He must be hiding in a 
dust-bin somewhere so we will hide 


behind this one & starve accused out, 
We then got down behind a dust-bin, 
Sir, & I instructed Prob. Det. Smith.P 
to stop making a noise & he said he 
could not help his teeth chattering. 
When it got light, Sir, it began to rain 
& Prob. Det. Smith.P said, We have 
been here since } past 3 & it is } to 6 
now, I am catching heart failure or 
something. We then heard a sneeze & 
on making inquiries found Herbt. Hy. 
Brick in the dust-bin we had been 
hiding behind. 

As neither Prob. Det. Smith.P nor 
self were able to walk we put accuseds 
lid on him again until such time as we 
were able to get about a bit. We then 
let him out & I arrested him on present 
charge. We immediately escorted him 
back to our bicycles & accused said, 
[ feel quite faint & could not walk 
another foot not if you was to pay me 
for it. Prob. Det. Smith.P replied, 
No & if I ever get 5 mins. alone with 
you, you will not walk another ins. this 
side of the cemetery. I then instructed 
him to put Herbt. Hy. Brick on his 
handlebars & I would ride behind to 
prevent escape from legal custody. He 
replied, Well this beats the band but 
never mind you never know when 
accidents happen. 

Abt 50 yds down the road, Sir, Prob. 
Det. Smith.P had an accident & hit a 
lamp post & when accused had come 
round a bit he said he thought he could 
walk now. 

In addition to the said charge of 
bkg, etg, & stg, accused was further 
chged with being unlaw. on premises, 
bkg skylight, escaping legal custody, 
insulting language, causing damage to 
officers clothing, being concerned in 
attpd manslaughter of officers by im- 
mersion & exposure, & unlaw. using 
dust-bin. 

Prob. Det. Smith.P Sir, who is in the 
next bed to me, states that by the time 
he comes out of hospital he will have 
thought of a few more. 

We now respectfully ask, Sir, that a 
remand of abt 6 months be applied for 
so that we shall be able to appear in 
Court to give evidence. 


Signature Montgomery Mangle. 
Rank Detective. 


Over and Over Again. 


“Mrs. Harper is on the phone,” 
announced Pamela, coming in 
interrupting my meditations. ‘She 
wants us to go over there this even- 
ing.” 

I sat up and looked at her excitedly. 
‘Over there,” I repeated. “Do you 
realise, Pamela, that everything 
‘over’?” 
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“ YEs, 1v'S MOTHER'S BIRTHDAY TO-DAY.” 














“Good heavens!” she said, “what- 
ever’s the matter?” 

“Nothing is the matter; but I’ve 
spent the morning thinking over ‘over’ 
and——” 

“Flu,” interrupted Pamela simply. 
“You had better go straight to bed 


and I'll get the doctor over.” 


“Exactly,” I said triumphantly. 


| “You'll get the doctor over. A case in 


point.” 
“A case in bed.” 
I sighed and endeavoured to ex- 


| plain. “Don’t you see,”’ I said, “you 
| keep saying ‘over’? ” 


| arm of the sofa. 


Pamela’s face cleared. ‘‘Over and 
overagain,” she said. “ Yes, I see. It’s 
a game.” 

I prepared to elaborate the theme. 
‘You look over a house ” I began. 

“A hymn-book or a mistake,” in- 
terrupted Pamela, sinking down on the 
“You sit over a fire, 
laugh over a joke or cry over a book. 
Your husband throws you over and 





| the mutton’s left over.” 


“Splendid!”” I said approvingly. 
But that does not exhaust the sub- 
ject. I, for example, play cricket, am 
bowled in the first over, and——” 

“And the dog rolls over, the book- 
makers call over, and the kettle boils 
over,” continued Pamela, her eyes 


becoming slightly glazed. ‘* You go out 
in the car and run over a dog, doing 
over thirty miles an hour. You are 
overhauled by the police, hauled over 
the coals, handed over to justice, looked 
over, stood over, talked over and bound 
over.” 

“Moreover,” I reminded her, “ Mrs. 
Harper is still on the phone.” 

Pamela jumped up, ran to the door 
and tripped over the mat. 








Lines to a Very Sweet Singer. 


{In honour of the impending centenary of 
THomas Haynes Bayty, a doggerel bard 
offers this fraternal tribute to the author of 
“ Gaily the Troubadour,” “We Met—’Twas 
in a Crowd,” “I'd be a Butterfly,” and “ She 
Wore a Wreath of Roses.”} 





We cannot sing the old songs 
That once our grandsires sang, 

Romantic, cheerful, bold songs 
(Though lacking Sturm und Drang) 

And blameless simple-souled songs 
Laughed at by ANprEw Lane. 


No longer loitering palely 
By sinister lagoons 

The minstrel roams, or gaily 
Evokes banjovial tunes— 

He spanks the ukelele 
And miserably croons. 








Oh, let them through their noses 
Their amorous thoughts declare, 
The maiden who with roses 
Wreathed her “luxuriant hair” 
To me at least discloses 
A mind more rich and rare. 


For though there is no inkling 
Of Sehnsucht in his strains- 

No fire but just a twinkling 
That never sears or pains, 

I love the gentle tinklir 


Of Bayty (THomas Haynes). 


With him from war returning 
In Palestine, I hie 

To find the homes fires burning 
Beneath a British sky; 

With him I share the yearning 
To “‘be a butterfly.” 


And if he showed a curious 
Revolt from passion’s call, 
His sweetness was not spurious 
But showed that, after all, 
Good treacle’s less injurious 
Than honey mixed with gall. 
C. L. G. 


Is This a Record? | 


“ Across a broad stubborn nose he carried 
a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, a neat grey | 
lounge suit and a blue shirt with soft collar 
to match, over which was knotted a large 
black silk tie.”"-—From a Novel. 
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Ss 4 several less patriotic shopkeepers give them no information whatever, | 


“The Harp that Once .. .” 


Tue “Buy Irish” Week that once a 
ear goads even the humblest shop- 
went. in Southern Ireland to a frenzied 
alteration in the long-established form 
of window-dressing, passed through 
Bawnoge, leaving as sole proof of its 
existence the huge shaped loaf in 
Mrs. Feeney’s shop. ted with 
crusty representations of ears of Irish 
wheat and supplied with two strings 
of emerald-green ribbon, this loaf was 
urged upon Mrs. Feeney by the bread- 
man, who, with the aid of a van and a 
grey horse, delivers bread to Bawnoge’s 
one and only shop from the Modern 
Bakery some miles away. 

By his clients Chat Dolan the bread- 
man is acknow to be a “hayro 
at plauzy talk.” So that, even though 
Mrs. Feeney’s business acumen is re- 
cognised just as clearly in the phrase, 
“That one’ll never sthrive to sell her 
hens on a wet day,” her neighbours 
were not unduly astonished when the 
enormous loaf, now known familiarly 
as the “ bready harp,” made its appear- 
ance as Bawnoge’s chief contribution 
to the “ Buy Irish” Week. 

People who see Bawnoge for the first 
time might well consider that the 
incredibly small village should leave it 
to more important places to encourage 
the industries of the country. Con- 
sisting as it does of a single row of 
five cottages that, because of a sharp 
turn in the read, draw back a little 
from the highway, it has even been 
missed by those who search for it. 

On the first of April last year a 
motorist who had driven on for some 
miles beyond those cottages drove back 
very slowly and halted to ask of an 
inhabitant the way to Bawnoge. The 
date being what it was, the man he 
asked was cautious. 

“Wasn't I full sure in the first 
goin’-off that it was some April Fool ?”’ 
he told his wife. ‘‘ But when I seen the 
man was in full earnestness I knowed 
he must be some class of a gom. 
“Aren't you in Bawnoge this minute ?’ 
I says; an’ he gev a look all around 
him. ‘I may be on it,’ says he, ‘but 
you couldn’t be in annything that has 
only one side an’ nayther a top nor a 
bottom,’ an’ off wid him like blazes 
towards Ballykealy. Sure there ’s some 
people an’ a place could be fornenst 
them till the jaws of death an’ they'd 
never see it unless it ruz up an’ hot 
them a clout. ‘Is this the way to 
Bawnoge ?’ he says, an’ he in the very 
hub of it at the time.” ; 

* * * Ba co 

Unknown to Mrs. Feeney, the harp- 

shaped loaf had been repulsed by 


along the road from Ballykealy, the 
home of the Modern Bakery. To them 
it seemed altogether unnatural, and 
the plain loaves and even the turnovers 
appeared comfortably familiar. After 
that the breadman added the two 
strings of green ribbon, and Mrs. 
Feeney fell. 

Living next-door, the tmistress 
was in a position to hear the interview 
between Chat Dolan and the owner of 
the little shop when the van halted 
just outside; and the postmistress 
believes in beginning at the beginning. 
“He dhruv up an’ he whoa’d his 
dabbled grey,” she says now, “an’ he 
seen me in the door an’ he med a 
remark. ‘It’s howldin’ very hash,’ says 
he, an’ I said it was, an’ Mrs. Feeney 
came out. ‘What are ye goin’ to do 
here for “ Buy Irish”’ Week ¢’ he says to 
her. ‘If you was only to see the shop- 
windas beyant in Ballykealy you 
wouldn't be the betther of it,’ he says, 
‘for they have every brand of 
pathriotics set out, from plug tobacca 
down to them hairy tweeds. Ay, an’ 
what’s more, they have a lump of 
butther in Cooney’s winda that I may 
never stir out of this spot but ‘tis 
carved up into bunches of shamrogue— 
however the dickens they got around 
that! When I seen it I axed meself, 
“What 'll I take out to Bawnoge at all, 
for "tis be Mrs. Feeney that their ‘Buy 
Irish’ Week will stand or fall?” an’ 
when the boss gev me the harp I could 
have cried wid satisfaction. ‘ Look’d,” 
I says to him, “the Halls of Tara will 
only be a humbug towards Mrs. 
Feeney’s when she hangs that up! ”’ ” 


Always a popular rendezvous, the 
presence of the harp-shaped loaf filled 
the little shop with conversationalists 
who gazed upon the innovation with a 
grudging admiration. 

“It makes scenery all right,” Mrs. 
Feeney herself said, “but as regards 
atin’ I’d have no grah for it at all.” 

Every time Johnny the Song saw it 
he sang or recited ““The Minstrel Boy.” 
As someone said regretfully, ““There’s 
anny number of remarks in that pome 
about a harp, an’ he’ll never miss out 
as much as one of them. As for the 
same Minsthrel Boy, I never could 
make head nor tail of him cluttherin’ 
himself up wid a harp, an’ he goin’ into 
battle at the time wid his father’s 
sword. It’s not anny wondher at all 
that he tore the guts out of it in the 
latther end. Sure you couldn’t hit a 
hole in a laddher if you had one of 
them harps on your back.” 

Last night Mrs. Feeney’s callers 
looked in vain for the ever-hardening 
loaf. It was gone, and its owner could 








She had opened the shop at nine 
o'clock as usual and had wondered 
again what she was to do with the 
beribboned object. Then, returni 

from the yard where she fed the fowl 
she saw that the bready harp was gone 
from its nail on the wall. Someone had 
seen Brady’s big dog gnawing some- 
thing; someone else had seen a tinker’s 
cart on the road to Gortnabeg. Any- 
how, the harp was gone and Johnny 
the Song was temporarily silenced. 

The little gathering was about to 
break up when the son of the post- 
mistress came back from the fair at 
Gortnabeg and spoke through the door- 
way of Mrs. Feeney’s shop. “God save 
all here!” he said. ‘There was a 
woeful spectacle to-day in Gortnabeg, 
all because a tinker woman had her 
hair tied up wid green ribbons, an’ the 
husband med a mock of her, an’ she 
bet him a caution wid some quare class 
of a club. Didn’t I hear her tellin’ 
the Sergeant it was bread that Mrs. 
Feeney gev her? An’ he says, ‘If 
that’s bread, she didn’t give it away 
anny too soon,’ he says.” 

Everyone looked at the empty nail, 
but Johnny the Song spoke first. ‘For 
they tore its sthrings asundher,” he 
said. D.M.L. 








The Pit. 


“First of all,” said Algernon, “we 
must dig a rubbish-pit. Some people 
put up their tents straight away ayd 
then succumb to the temptation to lie 
down in them and smoke a quiet pipe. 
My method is to do all the unpleasant 
jobs first.” 

I sighed. I had looked forward to 
lying in the tent, shaded and pleasant, 
watching Algernon digging the pits. 
Algernon is an expert camper, and it 
is a treat to watch him at work, How- 
ever, it seemed a pity to start our 
Easter camp with a quarrel, so I 
helped him dig the pit. He insisted on 
making an enormous thing like a grave, 
which two campers, however prolific of 
rubbish, could hardly hope to fill ina 
year—and we had only three days. 
And even when the pit was finished 
Algernon was not satisfied. 

“The important thing about 4 
rubbish-pit,” he said, ‘‘is that it should 
not look like a rubbish-pit. We must 
find some straight sticks, lay them 
criss-cross over the top and then re- 
place the turf. The pit should then be 
invisible.” ; 

He certainly made a neat job of it, 
and marked the place with a bit of 
stick, explaining that otherwise one 
of us might forget it was there 
fall in. 
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| hon indignantly. 


disappeared, and Algernon had done 



































“I pon’T KNOW WOT'S COME OVER THE MASTER, Ma’am. 
‘E MIGHT TO Yor.” 





























‘E’S THAT IRRITABLE "E SPEAKS TO ME THE SAME AS WOT 











“Just the sort of thing a tenderfoot 
like you is likely to do,” he said. 

Even Algernon admitted that it was 
now time we knocked off work, so we 
just put up the tents and then went 
down to the village for a glass of 
lemonade or something. We returned 
in about an hour and were met at the 
gate of the field by a dog with a stick 
in his mouth. 

“That looks like the stick we used 
to mark the rubbish-pit,” said Alger- 
He was right. It 
was beginning to get dark, but there 
could be no doubt that our stick had 


his work so well that we could not find 
the pit anywhere. 

“We will find it in the morning,” 
said Algernon. ‘‘I will get a fire going 
and we will have a merry sing-song 
before we turn in.” 

I pointed out that I was tired and 
that I couldn’t sing, but Algernon said 
an evening in camp must always be 
wound up with a sing-song. 

I rather hoped that he wouldn't be 
able to get the fire to go, but within 
ten minutes a merry fire was blazing, 
and Algernon, looking rather like one 
of the witches in Macbeth, was crouch- 
ing over it with a billie of cocoa. 


“You can bring my cocoa in here,” 
I said from the tent. The prospect of 
something hot to drink had quite 
cheered me up, and even the thought of 
listening to Algernon’s singing had lost 
some of its horror. I began to think 
camping was not such a bad game 
after all. 

I closed my eyes for a second and 
when I opened them I had the shock 
of my life. The fire still blazed, but 
Algernon and the cocoa had gone. For 
a moment I suspected supernatural 
agency, but an agonised scream from 
Algernon told me that he had found 
the rubbish-pit at last. 
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“ CoME—DON’T pawpie, EvsTace.” 


























Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Strawberry-Leaves for Two. 
Or all the Victorians who can be surveyed by us moderns 


| as leading Balmoral lives round about the ‘fifties, it would 


be difficult to find a couple more eminently worthy of 
biography than the architect of the Crystal Palace and his 
noble patron and friend. Paxton and the Bachelor Duke 
(HoppER AND StovuGHTon, 20/-) owes its sustained enchant- 
ment not only to the vivid idiosyncrasies of Sir JosEpx 
Paxton and the sixth Duke of Devonsuire but to the 
delightful narrative of the former's granddaughter, Miss 


| ViotetMarkuam. Thestrong Regency flavour of itsopening, 


which sees the eccentric son of the beautiful GzorGiana 
put a lad who had known what it was to live on turnips 
in charge of the depleted gardens of Chatsworth (“eight 
rhododendrons and not one camellia’”’), yields to a Victorian 
heyday when Paxton, having flowered the Victoria Regia 
lily under a structure of glass and iron, produced a similar 
masterpiece for the housing of the Great Exhibition. This 
is perhaps the climax of his fortunes. For their fascinating 
domestic byways, their botanising travels and their social 
and business relations with pioneers of the day—Mr. Punch 
and others—you must turn to the book itself. 


The Gates of Knowledge. 
If you find it just a little trying to have to ask your 
small son to explain to you how a ray of light may be used to 


sort apples, how a house may be stamped out of bakelite, 
or how an aeroplane may be driven by rockets, turn to 
Professor A. M. Low’s Recent Inventions (NELSON, 3/6). 
Here you may have a glimpse of a future—some of it 
already arrived—filled with exciting, entertaining and on 
the whole desirable new applications of precise knowledge. 
If the idea of fresh types of musical instruments does not 
appeal, what about story-books that will read themselves 
aloud by your bedside, or whole shops where a perfectly 
civil remark about the weather will come forth automatically 
with the change when you insert a coin! What about 
floating island sea-dromes in mid-Atlantic where passengers 
change for New York, Havana, Rio and Buenos Aires? 
The thing that pleases me most about Professor Low is his 
sound refusal to be daunted by a future where mankind 
will have climbed out of the rut of useless drudgery. His 
technical descriptions I find at times simplified nearly to 
the point of unintelligibility. 





The Growing Boy. 

The critics have said many pleasant things of Mr. 
Rogpert GaTuorNne-Harpy, and it is true that he writes 
gracefully enough in a leisurely fashion, almost as though 
he had strayed from another century. From time to time, 
he tells us, he has had thoughts of writing his own prosaie 
life (the epithet is his own), but somehow it has come easier, 
he confesses, to do so under the guise of fiction. Som 
Coronation Baby (CoLLtns, 7/6) he has sought to recapture 
memories of his own childhood by following the imaginary 
path of young Harry Crowthorne, who provides a title for 
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| the sequel to The Mirror in Darkness 
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his book by having been born in that 
famous month of August, 1902. We 
follow with him the adventures of this 
young man for the first twelve years 
of his life, till he is nearing the end of 
life at a preparatory school and the 
world is preparing to plunge into the 
horrors of the War. Mr. Gatnorne- 
Harpy mingles, rather unusually, a 
good deal of personal reminiscence with 
his fiction, now and again coming openly 
down to the footlights in propria per- 
sona to deliver his asides when some 
episode in young Crowthorne’s career 
finds a parallel in his own experience. 
To my mind these intrusions of the 
author are overdone and lead to a 
rather irritating confusion; we cannot 
always be certain whether we are read- 
ing about young Harry’s life or his 
But Coronation Baby is a 
sincere piece of work. I should pre- 
dict for it a distinctly limited appeal, 
but probably those who like it will 
like it very much. 


\y ae 








Passion in Pastel. 

In describing a novel that would turn 
intoa trilogy and a novelist who decided 
to ‘‘make the best of this misfortune,” 
Miss StoRM JAMESON may or may not 
be suggesting the origin and conduct of 
Love in Winter (Casseut, 7/6), but it 
rather looks like it. Somehow or other 


seems to have outgrown its strength, 
and all its writer’s sustained skill in the 
presentment of human relations fails 
to animate a story whose central situ- 
ation is a tedious one. Hervey Russell 
is a competent journalist and, within 
the limits imposed by her career, a 
careful mother. She has shed her un- 
satisfactory husband—he is taking a 
degree at Oxford—and she supports 
her child and herself by uncongenial 
devilling for an unscrupulous woman- 
editor. Her cousin, an antique-dealer, 
is also at a matrimonial! loose end ; and 
all Hervey’s powers are bent on stabilis- 
ing Nicholas’s passion for herself, a 
prospect from which Nicholas instine- 
tively recoils. Facets of other careers 


“ WELL, 
MY SEARCH FOR 'UMAN ‘APPINESS AN’ I’VE COME TO THE CONCLUSION THAT IT 
DON’T EXIST.” 

“No, BUT THE PUBS DOES.” 
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I ‘VE TRIED MOST THINGS AN’ BIN IN PUBS ALL OVER THE WORLD IN 





are cleverly disclosed during the work- : 
ing of this unremunerative vein. It was a relief to turn 
to Earlham, the Labour Member, and his Jewish wife, 


| or even to the Rabelaisian Delia. 


Our Times and Our Manners. 
There is something—perhaps nothing more than a sedate 


_ delicious air of knowing all there is to know of the habits 
' and customs of a certain class at a certain period—which, 


for me at least, creates a likeness between the works of 


| Jane Austen and Mrs. ANcELA THIRKELL’s stories. The 


| quality is stron 
| O, These Men, These Men ! (Hamisn Hamivron, 7/6), and, 


in the latter authoress’s new novel, 


though this book is not quite as funny as her earlier ones 
were, and several of the characters do no more than provide 
performers for such-and-such actions, it is enough to make 








it distinguished. One character—the dreamy self-centred | 


charming Caroline—is a complete exception to the criticism 
just made; in fact the book is Caroline, with the co-operation 
of her two young brothers-in-law, with their perpetual 
sparring over HrrLer and the Russian Ballet, her delightful 
father-in-law, Old Intellect, and a few other people. The story 
of the ending of Caroline's unhappy first marriage and the 
beginning of her happy second one is very slight, but such 
are Mrs. TurrKei.’s charm and literary grace that the 
slightness is scarcely evident while you read. 


P. G. W. on Hollywood. 


Mr. Woprnovse in very good form. Less perhaps to 


him than to any other writer does his theme matter, for 
his pen distils the same magic whether it is dealing with 
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a pub, an earl or a pumpkin; but of the twelve stories in 
Blandings Castle Gena, 7/6) the five staged in Holly- 
wood not unnaturally take on a deeper tinge of satire than 
Mr. Wopenovuse normally allows himself. What a field 
for him, and how deadly his aim is! “The Castaways” is 
one of the funniest short stories I ever hope to read. Related 
by our old friend, Mr. Mulliner, in the bar-parlour of the 
‘Angler's Rest,” it describes the astonishing adventures of 
his nephew, Bulstrode, in one of the biggest of Hollywood's 
scenario-asylums. Blandings is the scene of six of the other 
stories—a springlike joyous Blandings, where pigs are pigs 
and peeresses have wide open faces; where Beech unbends, 
Lord Emsworth potters astigmatically, his son Freddie at 
last embraces matrimony, and even Lady Constance seems 
less ghastly than usual. i particular we see a great deal of 
Lord Emsworth, easily the battiest and most attractive 
member of the Upper Chamber, and we are privileged 
to be near during his memorable flirtation with young 
Gladys from Hoxton. This|~ ~~~ rere 
we shall not forget. 


Jungle Talk. 

With a most attractive sub- 
ject, Forest Life in India 
(Murray, 10/6), Mr. J. W. 
Best has chosen to deal with 
it in a gossipy colloquial 
manner. There is little plan or 
method in the arrangement of 
the book and literary elegance 
is expressly avoided. The 
general impression is of some- 
body yarning in a club. Yet 
the matter is interesting and 
varied and the life ofthe lonely 
forester is eventually shown 
to be admirable. Mr. Brst is 
an authority on big game 
shooting and now and then he 
gives us the rough stuff (“I 
let him have both barrels’’). 
But on the whole he belongs 
to the newer t of sports- 
man, relishing the killlessthan 
the study and the pursuit. In 
the concluding 4 tearesa he 
speaks his mind on a variety ~les 





“I’m sorry, Mapam. 
OUR POLICY.” 








REFUNDS ARE NOT IN LINE WITH 


captain who singed the King of Sparn’s beard and ke 
the music of the drum, Now Mr. Dove.as BELL shows 
in his true and manly proportions—a great fighter and 
ciplinarian; an explorer who must always seek what | 
beyond the horizon; and withal something of a 
despite his indulgence in fearsome oaths, of which Mr. Brug | _ 
has unfortunately forgotten to provide a sample. Once} 
again I have voyaged round the world with Draxx in the| _ 
good ship Golden Hind and chased galleons filled with| — 
ingots of silver across the waters of the Spanish Main, | 
A salt tang about Mr. BELL’s writing enhances the vividness 
of his picturesque descriptions of Drake's voyages and | 
fights. An invigorating and entertaining life of one of 
England’s greatest seamen. 





“This is the Way the Ladies Ride.” 
Miss Entp BaGnowp’s novel, National Velvet (Hunye. | 
MANN, 7/6), might have been written in answer to a request : 





girl of fourteen who won a 
horse in a shilling raffle, dressed 
up as a boy and won the Grand 
National.” Now, the result 
might have been the stuff that 
dreams are made of—but the 
‘author has tried to ride her 
own particular Pegasus ac- 
cording to N.H. rules and, in 
my opinion, has pecked badly, 
The Piebald and his rider 
might have found favour in 
a fairy ring, but they are out 
of place on the Turf. But Miss 
BaGNoLp’s descriptions of } 
family life are another matter, 
and | am grateful for having 
been introduced to Velvet's 
mother, an ex-Channel swim- 
mer, to Mi, the jockey-at- 
heart who has never been in 
the saddle, and to the beauti- 
ful sisters who help to make 
up the butcher's strange aay 
most vividly presented house- 
hold. And I wish I had space 
to add more than a few words 


lene tell a story about a 





ee of congratulation to Miss 





of Indian topics with charming candour. ‘I find his opinions 
a trifle hard-shell but nevertheless worthy of respect. 


Disguise and Discovery. 

Modern fiction would not suffer if nefarious moneylenders 
who impose repugnant conditions upon their creditors were 
put on the retired list. They have had a very long innings, 
and the time must have come for it to be declared closed. 
Apart, however, from Adrian Crosse, né Cohen, I have no 
complaint to make against either the hunters or the hunted 
in . F. D. Grierson’s Murder in Black (THornton 
Butrerwortu, 7/6). Professor Wells is, 1 am glad to say, 
again at hand to help his friend Superintendent Sims and 
that promising young sleuth Detective-Sergeant Phelps in 
the task of tracking down the murderer. Mr. GRIERSON is 
not one of the most subtle of mystery story-tellers, but he 
is one of the fairest, and in this tale ample opportunity is 
given us to solve the problem for ourselves. ; 


Drake. 
For myself Drake (Duckwortu, 2/-) has hitherto been 
only a memory from boyhood of an Elizabethan sea- 





LaurRIAN Jongs (the author’s thirteen-year-old daughter) 
on her really clever impressionistic sketches of horses. She 
is effective in a very few lines, and her drawings are a,joy. 





Ellery Queen Again. 

John Marco, whose murder Mr. ELLERY QUEEN investi- 
gates in The Spanish Cape Mystery (GoLLancz, 7/6), 8 
correctly described as ‘Machiavelli and Beelzebub rolled 
into one.” A thoroughly bad man, believe me. But, olin 
no one can honestly regret that he met with sudden death, 
the circumstances surrounding this event were dramatie 
and peculiar enough to give Mr. QuEEN ample opportunity 
for the exercise of his remarkable gifts. Moreover the pro- 
cesses by which he reaches his conclusions are not bey 
the understanding of ordinary human beings—a boon for 
which, as a constant reader of detective-stories, one B 
profoundly thankful. As a deducer Mr. QUEEN is 
brilliant and sound, but as a writer his style is not entrane- 
ing. ‘Ellery engulfed the last mouthful, put aside his 
serviette and signed with Bacchic repletion ” is, for example, 
a sentence against which I feel impelled to record a deter- 
mined protest. 
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Charivaria. 





An advocate of an international 
boat-race between England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland admits that at 
present England would have a strong 
pull. Which of course is a great 
advantage in a boat-race. 


she likes it before buying a habit. Or a 
horse. ee 
* 

As an innovation a first-class cricket- 
match is to be played in Rutland this 
season. A hit into any of the adjoining 
shires will count as six. 


% & 
* 


opinion that most men have modelled 
their handwriting on someone else’s. 
Quite a few of them are serving stiff 
sentences on this account. 


* PA 
A man has one charged with de- 


manding money from a Birmingham 
chemist’s assistant. With characteris- 








ee The increased world-demand for tic acumen, it seems, the assistant 
* sausages is said to have caused a offered him something just as good. 
MARIANA, the * 
Australian Abori- : 
ginal “King” of After a wedding 


Bathurst Island, is 
— compen- 
sation for its use 
as a landing-place 
for aeroplanes. He 
regards it as his 
moated grange. 


* & 
% 


From com- 
plaints of condi- 
tions on the Dis- 
trict Railway it 
would appear that 
many passengers 
make a practice 
of hanging on by 
first-class straps 
with third-class | 
tickets. 





| 

| 
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A world-famous 
film-staris toshoot 
big game in Africa. 
Naturally he is to 
take precaution- 
ary measures 
against being lion- 
ised, e+ & 

* 


In Mexico a 
whirlwind carried 
a house into the 
air. The occu- 
pants were partic- 
ularly annoyed as 
they had always 
been careful tokeep 
out of local revolu- 


tions. e 





Lecaseemnsees — 


Madre A) the millennium | 
.) Wart when war becomes | 
Bee ‘ Nt “i Q as hard to make | 
hai hiv as peace. 
** 








An saihhie with a window in it has 
been invented. This is very handy, as 
it enables the user to see if the owner is 
approaching. *# 

* 

“Gaily-coloured scarves, sweaters 
and caps are always associated with the 
game of cricket,” says a writer. That 
is 80; all over the British Umpire. 

* & 
x 

The woman about to take riding- 

lessons is advised to make sure that 
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shortage of gut for lawn-tennis rackets. 
On the other hand, it is remarkable 
that the universal popularity of lawn- 
tennis has not affected the sausage- 
supply. oe 
* 

“One can now enjoy the amenities and 
privacy of a self-contained flat while 
on an ocean voyage,” says a writer. 
But Jonan had these advantages cen- 
turies ago. ## 
A student of caligraphy is of the 
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at Prague a former 
suitor of the bride 
threw a bomb 
among the guests. 
And that shows 
that it doesn’t al- 
ways pay to cross 
a Czech. 
* # 
* 

Children in 
American schools 
are two years be- 
hind ours in the 
matter of dead lan- 
guages. Especially 
English. 


* & 
x 


A circus - pro- 
prietor claims to 
possess a perform- 
ing seal that can 
balance anything. 
There are rumours 
that after the next 
General Election it 
may receive an offer 
from the Treasury. 

* % 
* i 





The world will 
perhaps be near 


“Bulls have a 
perfect right to 
eject intruders, if 
you stop to con- 
sider,” says a com- 
piler of hints to 
hikers. Strangely enough, very few | 
hikers do stop to consider. 


. fat * Wy 
haters A\ ts 
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“[ CAN ONLY TELL YOU—THIS IS HOW SPRING BULBS AFFECT ME!” 











Rebuff for Bard of Avon. 
“Shakespeare's birthday anniversary, which 
this year falls on Easter Tuesday (April 23), 
is to be celebrated by the Sheffield Repertory 
Theatre with the production of ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing.’ "Daily Paper. 








“Srranpep Arrmen Eat Hay and Bark.” | 
Scots Paper Headline. 

We hope their bark was no worse than 

their bite. 
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Spring in the Air. 


“Mrxp the daffodils,” said my uncle, ploughing his way 
heavily through them. “Now, where the devil did I put 
that axe?” 

The axe was discovered where he had thrown it—in a 
heap of daffodils. 

“Now.” he went on briskly, making one or two extremely 





dangerous practice-swings with it, “we can fell the tree in 
any direction at all except towards the summer-house. We 
mustn't damage that, because it’s where I pro to your 
aunt; and we must mind the daffodils,” he added as 
he took off his coat and threw it on top of some very 
nice narcissi. “So we shall have to start cutting on 

“On the other surely?’ I said. “If you want the 
thing to fall away from you, you must cut on that 
side 


“Not at all. You cut it on the opposite side to the way 
_ you want it to fall. That’s gravity. Or is it capillary 
attraction? Anyway, I know that’s right. Like step- 
_ ping a mast. It doesn’t much matter in any case, be- 
cause we can cut it there and then it can fall either way 
it likes and it will miss the summer-house. Mind the 
daffodils.” 
__ He gave two hearty cuts, at the second of which the axe- 
head came off, flew through the air and lodged in the roof 
of the summer-house. I gave him a leg-up to retrieve it 
and he fell through the thatch, erying, ‘‘ Mind the summer- 
house.” 

When he had finished sneezing and I had extracted 
several pieces of thatch from his eyes we carried on, this 
time with a saw. His end of it was three feet higher than 

_ mine and he worked with considerable vigour, so that at 

every stroke my hand struck the ground with some force 

while he cast aspersions on my skill as a sawyer. After 

| & quarter-of-an-hour of this there was an ominous creak 

and the tree swayed over and hung menacingly above the 
summer-house. 

“Stop!” said my uncle. “She's going over the sum- 
mer-house after all. We must bend a rope on to her and 
swing her. And we've forgotten to strip her. Every one 
of these branches has got to come off her before she 

_ comes down.” 

The only thing in the way of rope that could be found 
was a ball of twine, but my uncle declared that with a 
| little ingenuity this would do the trick. We bent about 
_ ten lengths of it from a fork twenty feet up the tree and 
brought the ends of them together on the ground. Festooned 
with twine, the tree now began to look like a liner leaving 
Australia. Then we fetched a trestle-table and planted it 
among the daffodils, minding them hard. (The ground 
round the tree was by this time a mass of yellow pulp.) 
On top of the trestle-table we put a smaller table, and on 
top of it a chair, on which my uncle climbed, armed with 
a small hand-saw with which to strip the branches. I stood 
at the bottom collecting the ends of the twine, while he 
began to saw. 

“Mind the daffodils!" cried my uncle as the first bough 
fell on them; and he leaned across to tackle the next one, 
singing an impromptu song entitled, “Doomed is the 
Monarch of the Forest.” At this moment the scaffolding 
collapsed and I had a brief vision of my uncle hanging 
with both arms from his branch, looking pensively about 
me There was a loud crack from the tree as it began to 

“Swing her!” cried my uncle as the twine parted; and 
he just had time to add, “Mind the sum 








still attached to his tree, he described a neat 
through the air. 


Half-an-hour later, over a whisky-and-soda, he said thet | ¥ 


it wasn’t much of a summer-house anyway. 








Bottle-Breakers. 


(Dedicated to those picnickers who must leave broken 
glass about.) 





Ir ever I lived on an island and the island belonged cs 


to me 


I would throw it open to all the world and make the entry a 


free 


And those who liked should have picnic lunch and follow | 


with picnic tea; 


But people who broke bottles should be pitchforked inte : 3 


the sea. 


If I were king of an island I would issue imperial writs 


Completely abolishing money and calling outstandings | 


uits ; 
We d take in each other’s washing and we'd live by signing 
chits; 
But people who broke bottles should be made to roll on 
the bits. 


If I were to own an island and rule as that island’s head 

I'd see that my stoniest subjects had a jolly good Sunday 
spread ; 

I would close all courts and prisons and have nice little 
pubs instead ; 

But — who broke bottles should take broken glass to 


I don’t own any island and doubtless I never shall, 
But grass is a pleasant playground when holiday seasons 
ll; 


ca 
So, people who break their bottles where little folk may fall, | 
Will ve 


you please never to do it—no, not do it at all? 
H. B. 





Specimen Englisch Epistles for Nordic Students, 
(Made in Germany.) 





1V.—Gratvucations. AN Epistte or Brrrupay-ANNt- 
VERSARI GRATULATION TO AN OLD CHUMFELLOW OF 
EQUIVALENT STATION, COMPRISING THEREWITH SaGa- 
cious CoMMENTS ON NATALITIES IN GENERAL. 


Dear Mitorp Rupert, DvuKke Perkiys,—I am sensible 
of abundant rapture as I lift up my pen, my dear old fms: 
comrade, to ad to you the felicitations which are due, 


I feel merry indeed to gratulate you by this upon the age | | 


of which you have just come—five and thirty years are you 
now ripe, is it not so? Well, to get down to no more 
about nothing, I will phrase myself in the usual manner; 
“Several Happi Retorns of this Day!” 

Suffer me to add in a more famili way that 1 am 80 
delighted that you have reached this stage and no harm 
done. 
occasion and carry on, year in year out, day and 


without stint, until you be at least a septuagesimarian OF | 


even over the eighty. And I also. Amen! 


mer-house!”’ as, Birthdays, do you know, do not turn up but one time in bes. 


bt ek 
ste JS 





I hope you have many second helpings of the | 





Bors 
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“ Au! IF THOSE GATES COULD ONLY TALK THEY 'D TELL A STORY.” 
“WELL, AS A MATTER OF FACT, Mum, I ‘AVE TO KEEP ’EM OILED TO KEEP ‘EM FROM SQUEAKIN’.” 








every anno domino and, I say, we persons who know a 
thing or two should make the best of them while they are 
with us. Allow me to explain that people are of two minds 
in this matter. There are those who are fond of being in a 
birthday each annual time such a thing occurs, and there 
are those who deny the agreeability thereof, saying, “Oh, 
dear, no! Not for me, I tell you, I am not he who uses 
birthdays. I have no lust to be put in remind of each stage 
| of life-on-this-world. Of birthdays I take the dismal view. 
_ Do not therefore, I beg, be so displeasant as to gratulate 
| me upon such a to-do.” 


Now I am by no means he who casts in his choice with 
those who desist from recognising these occasions when they 
see one. Pon my word, I should think not indeed! I will 
be prepared to allow that each and every natality is indeed 
a milestone along the voyage towards our ultimate reposals, 
but what I am fond of saying is that there is no help for it 
but to schrog the eyebrows and receive the inevitable with 
quietude resignment. I am oft inquiring what the Duce 
can one do about it, eh? And the riposte is, “Absoluteli 
knix.” Exhibit to me, if you please, I beg your indulgence, 
him who glaims to be in a position to take the hand of time 
by the forelock and whoa it! The head of such a one would 
be too big for his boots. He would be somewhat of a self- 
recommender, that chap! It would be wise to pinch the 
salt while listening to him. 


Can the Ethiopiate unwrap himself and exchange his skin 
for better or for worse? Gracious, not at all! If the leopard 


cat should feel not at home among his spots, is he able to 
say, ‘‘ Not to-day, I tell you, give me some of better quality”? } 
Whew! What notions! As much out of the question, if not 
further, is it to essay to persuade nature to desist from taking 
its course. Wherefore growse at the pangs of senility? To 
what good resultant? To none. Therefore, I say, munch, 
sup, be merry and jubilious! Stuff the flowing bow! with 
wines and song and mark your natal occasion with musi¢ 
and blis! Lead a pretty dance indeed! Unbend yourself! 
Discork the bubbli and bid the best people admire the taste! 
Go so far as to return home in the company of the milk- 
person! Do quantities of dancing about with the ladyfolk 
and salute them copiously when they gratulate you! That 
is how to use a birthday, believe me! Try it on! 


Now I am aware that there is a habit of backing gratula- 
tions up with some good thing by way of presentment. So 
I bid you recite to me the name of that which kiddles your 
fancy and I shall constrain myself to make a point of taking 
possession of it, for love or money, and despatching it to 
you at the double. It shall be, I promise you, whatever it 
is, the best, at the price, that money can buy! 

Your obedient servingman, 
Percy, Viscount Brown. 








“The object of this course is to teach curators to preserve and 
improve the specimens at their disposal. Sometime in the week we 
shall teach them to use lipstick and powder in making their stuffed 
careases more lifelike.”—Daily Paper. 

Curators will resent this. 























| rapidly. We'll open the win- 
| dow a moment. 





| It’s gone. A fine effort. 
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More Sport on the Air. 





Preliminary Announcement. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, we are now taking 
you over to Piccadilly. Captain All- 
sports, assisted by Mr. O. N. Looker, 
is going to broadcast a running com. 
mentary on the great scramble for 
buses during the rush-hour. We are 
now handing you over to Captain All- 
sports. 


Capt. Alisports. Good evening, every - 
body. We are just above the us- 
stop on the southside of Picca- [~ 
dilly. Piccadilly Circus is on 
our right. I think we can 
just see Eros. (Aside) Can 
you just see Eros? 

Mr. O. N. Looker 
can just see Eros. 

Capt. Allsports. Yes, we can. 
We can just see Eros, The 
time is nearly half-past six. 
The crowd is growing very 


Yes, I 





(Noise of | 
traffic.) That was the noise of | 
the traffic. We have now} 
shut the window. I can't say) 
I like the look of the weather. | 

Mr. O. N. Looker. Very | 
nasty drizzle coming down. | 

Capt. Allsports. Extremely | 
nasty drizzle. Cold wind too. 
There is a cold wind blowing | 
from the east. I’m afraid the | 
people down there are getting 
rather wet. No room for um- 
brellas. There really is a huge 
crowd. All trying to get on) 
buses. Everybody is very) 
keen. They're a wonderful | 
lot. Very evenly matched. | 
It’s raining hard now. A 
bus is just coming up. It’s 
stopped. Well played, 
Madam! No, she’s not on. 
Look at that fat man. He’s 
nearly on! No, there’s a girl 
running up to kick. She has |_—_ 
kicked. Oh, well played! The fat 
man’s out of it now. The girl’s on. 
Yes, she’s on. The bus is moving. 
Very fine. 

Mr. O. N. Looker, Excellent! Came 
right up from the back of the crowd. 

Capt. Allsports. Now for the next 
bus. Who do you fancy ? 

Mr. O. N. Looker. There’s the fat 
man; or that women in grey there; 
she’s well in front. 

Capt. Allsports. Rather lightly built. 
What about that girl in green? It is 
raining, isn’t it? Hullo, here is a bus. 
The bus is coming. No, it’s stopping 
further down. I think on a hasty 
calculation there are at least twenty 





7Ax 
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people hanging on. It’s stopped. 
(Aside) What’s happening ? 

Mr. O. N. Looker. The conductor is 
speaking. 

Capt. Alisports. Ah, yes. The con- 
ductor is warning them for holding. 
Passengers off the car first. Four are 
getting off. Four places. Now they are 
getting on. The girl in green is on. No, 
she’s not. She’s off; she’s down. She’s 
been knocked down by the woman in 
grey. She’s up again. She's past the 
fat man. She’s slipped round the 


woman in grey. She’s past the con- 
ductor. She’s on; she’s on! She’s in: 










she’s in! Oh, well played! The bus is 


moving. It’sgoing! It’sgone! Very 
nice movement! 

Mr. O. N. Looker. Very nice indeed. 
Lovely action. Look out! 

Capt. Allsports. Another bus is com- 
ing. It’s packed. Only one getting out. 
Look at the fat man. He’s got his head 
down. He’s pushing his way through. 
He’s got one foot on the step. The 
whole crowd is heaving. Could we take 
the stroke, do you think ? 

Mr. O. N. Looker. Yes, 1 think we 
could. 

Capt. Allsports. Now! Ix—ovur. In 
—out. In—our ... Hullo! What’s 
happened ¢ 


) 
wf eel 


Jupiter Pluvius (the Chancellor of the Hxchequer). 
THIS ISN'T A THOROUGHLY RARE AND REFRESHING SHOWER, 
L’LL NEVER CONSENT TO MAKE A TALKIE AGAIN.” 


a@ sign. 


Mr. O. N. Looker. Somebody hurt, 
I think. 

Capt. Allsports. It’s a man. Collar- 
bone gone, I fear. They've sent for the 
doctor. It’s the fat man. 

Mr. O. N. Looker. No, it’s a man in 
uniform—a policeman. 

Capt. Allisports. Where are the 
glasses? It’s not the policeman. I can 
see now. It’s the conductor. They’re 
going to carry him off. No, he’s getting 
up. He’s standing up now, talking to 
the doctor. Only winded, I think. 
What’s happened to the bus? 

Mr. O. N. Looker. It’s gone on. 

ocr Capt. Allsports. Good Lord! 
Look at the conductor. He's 
trying to get on this bus. 

Mr.O.N. Looker. He's well 
in front. He's putting up a 
good fight. 

Capt. Alisports. 1 think 
he’s still a little dazed. Hullo! 
He’s knocked three of them 
over. The doctor's down! 
The policeman’s down! He’s 
nearly on. The fat man’s 
down! He’s nearly on. He's 
got hold of the rail. 

Mr. O. N. Looker. There’s 
a woman coming up on the 
outside. She's nearly reached 
him, 

Capt. Allsports. She’s very 
nearly reached him. She has 
reached him. She’s there! 
She’s got him! Good Lord! 
Open the window a minute. 
(Deafening noise. Pause.) Bet- 
ter shut it again. (Noise 
fades.) 

Mr. O. N. Looker (in awed 


) |tones). Did you see? 
pee Capt. Alisports, 1 saw. 
: Poor fellow! Poor, poor fel- 
low! 
Mr. O. N. Looker. Very 
sad. 


Capt. Allsports. 1 think we 
had better fade out, old man. 
Mr. O. N. Looker. It’s 
nearly time. Besides, I’ve 


“Ir 





got to catch a bus. 








Trade Unionism on the Farm. 
“ A hen on my farm has laid an egg which, 





on being weighed, was found to turn the | 


scale at 9joz."—Letter to Daily Paper. 
“Pouurry Pian Proresr.” 
Heading in same Paper. 





‘The outlook for them was entirely black, 
rhere was no opening for them until a Gov- 
ernment ostaa as the car came round the 
corner it stru would see things and direct 
them into new channels.” 

Local News Report. 


Perhaps it would help matters if Mr. 
Hore-BsiisHa put up some sort of 
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At the Pictures. 


EvisaBeTH BERGNER. 


AccorDING to the mme of 
Escape Me Never at the London 
Pavilion (which costs rp agra a 
only persons responsible for the film 
are PAUL Cameea: and Hersert WIL- 
cox. But when I saw the play from 
which the picture has been made there 
surely was an author named Mar- 
GARET Kennepy! Although she seems 
to have vanished, she must not be 
forgotten. 

As I must say at once that Exisa- 
BETH BERGNER is a very accomplished 
actress, with, in Gemma, an extra- 
ordinary range, from the merry school- 
girl to the distraught woman, and I can 
think of no one who is her equal or even 
her rival, we have here a further reason 
for resenting the suppression of Miss 
Kennepy; for anyone should receive 
recognition who had the wit to provide 
this inspired foreigner with such ex- 
cellent opportunities. But for Miss 
KENNEDY we should not yet have 
known—nor would the Americans— 
what a delicate instrument the Brrc- 
NER is and how she can run up and 
down the scale. As to whether her 
tears or her laughter, her words or her 
silences, her grief or her smiles, are the 
more ingratiating, there will be mixed 
opinions, unless, like myself, the critic 
votes for all. 





As to the play, I think it is better 
than people have been saying. The 
Sanger brothers may at first be a little 
difficult to believe in, but they become 
reasonable and possible, and it has to 
be remembered that Gemma is an 


/ unusual creature in whose presence 


nothing ever was quite normal. The 
end may strike one as strained; but 
then life and strain and the unlooked- 
for are inextricably mixed. Certainly 
everything that can be done by 
Sebastian Sanger, the artist, composer, 
vagabond and husband, and Caryl 
Sanger, the careful business man— 
— respectively by Huau Srnciair 

Grirrita Jones—to make the 
story credible and moving, is done ; but 
I cannot help wishing, in parenthesis, 
that one of them had thought of pro- 
viding Gemma and the baby’s donkey 
with stirrups. 


The naturalness of Exasaperu Berc- 
NER—or the skill which, in an actress 
of ius, stands for naturalness— 
wou in = case be noteworthy ; but 
in é Never it is assisted by 
the [ staginess of IRENE VaNn- 
BRUGH, in voice, manner and eyes, and 
in the conventionalism of Lon Quar- 





TERMAINE, whose moustache, I felt, 
might at any moment come off; and 
I ht too that a better “Prima- 
vera” than PengLore DupLey Warp 
might have been found. If, however, 








A HOSPITAL HIKE. 
Gemma Jones . . ELISABETH BERGNER. 


those two responsible stalwarts, PauL 
CzInNER and HersBERT WILCOX, 
thought otherwise, I feel sure they 
were right. But I can’t believe that 
“Primavera” would have married 
Caryl. 





LITTLE CHIEF. 


Tilongo . . . Nowa Mar MoKuwney. 
Bosambo . Pavt Ropeson. 


The new fashion for dedicating 
first performances of films to charity. 
and seeking the patronage of eve Mi 
who is anybody, may be good business. 
for the cinema and of use to the poor, 
but it does not make for the best 
criticism. Everything done under such 
circumstances tends to perfection, 
Thus Sanders of the Pliage screen 
drama which has been concocted from | _ 
Epaar WaALLace’s excellent short} 
stories of White v. Black in Africa, is 
possibly not so good as we have been 
led to su . At any rate I, person. 
ally, as I did not attend the premidre | 
and sit among notabilities, seem to 
have missed some real thrills; for ag 
a whole I found it at once as a drama 
too easy for Sanders, the pro-consul, 
and as a work of art too scrappy. I 
infinitely prefer the written stories, 
where EpGak WALLACE, casual and 
superficial as they were, was often 
at his best. I happen to know too that 
he kept in his heart a very soft spot 
for them, and was, when death ruined 
so many of his plans, meditating one 
or more stage versions. 


The film producer, in getting the 

advantage of PauL RosEson’s voice, 
lost at once the mischief and roguery 
of Bosambo, which form one of the 
book’s most amusing qualities. Not 
being able to have both, he chose the 
voice. Well, I should have chosen not 
the voice. Singing, especially 
bass singing, very soon tires me. 
I soon tire of native dances and dusky 
nudity, especially when arranged for 
cinema audiences. But the crowds that 
have been overwhelming the Leicester 
Square Theatre from morning till night 
suggest that I am in a minority— 
although it is always possible that they 
go to see one of the minor and more 
out of the way attractions, a dog made 
drunk with beer. 


As for Nuva Mak McKuyney, who 
plays the slave girl and Bosambo's 
latest wife, she can apparently repre- 
sent any nationality that is desired, 
Bosambo certainly chose well. 

E.V.L. 

“The younger intellectuals of the party 
would be in control, and they had it on the 
assurance of their leader—an assurance never 
repudiated—that the first effect of their 
activities would be a financial crisis. That 
spelt catastrophy.”—Scots Paper. 

In a manner of spelling, yes. 











“Kirchen, the newcomer from Norwich, 
made an auspicious debut at outside-right. 
Fast and strong, he seized his chances with 
both hands.”——Daily Paper. 

And what was the referee thinking} 
about ¢ : ae 
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Phew Tae ae - 


“As SECRETARY OF THiS CLUB IT IS MY DUTY TO TELL YOU THAT YOU MUST Nor DRIVE OFF IN FRONT OF THE TEE-BOX.’ 


“DRIVE BE BLOWED! 





THIS 18 MY THIRD.” 








First Steps in Fruit-Farming. 





Littleope Fruit Farm, 
Swamp-in-the-Doke. 

Friday. 
Dear CLaup,—What a glorious idea 
of yours to leave Stock-broking and 
take up Fruit-farming! Of course I'll 
give you any advice you like. I’m 
perfectly certain anyone with your 
training could make it pay. The 
trouble, as I’m sure you know, with 
farming generally is that the people 
who do it simply have no brain at 

all, 

The first step you should take is to 
buy all the Ministry’s pamphlets on the 


| subject—or if you like I would sell you 
mine at half-price, as I don’t really 


need them any more. They're simply 
invaluable; say one pound the lot. 
They cost me over two pounds, but of 
course they were new then. 

The next thing to settle on is 
Locality. I gather from your letter 
that you are looking for some little 
old-world farmhouse tucked away in 
the heart of the country, nestling in the 
sheltered but airy bosom of the hills, 
surrounded by woods and commanding 
extensive views over undulating slopes 
down to a cool but sunny trout-stream. 
But that might be almost anywhere, 
and — know you can’t make money 
on it just anywhere. Before I 


bought Littleope I read all the 
Ministry says about Locality, and there 
are six important points to consider 
according to them. 


(1) Railways. ‘* Orchards remote from 
transport services,” they say, “are best 
devoted to the production of varieties 
with exceptional travelling qualities 
or for growing fruit for jam or fermen- 
tation purposes.” Of course if you want 
to grow jam, well and good. Have your 
farm far enough away from the rail- 
way and your fruit will be jam before 
it gets there. Have it further still 
and it will be cider. But that isn’t 
quite your idea, is it? 

(2) Not only must your old-world 
farm be near a railway, but it must too 
be near a large market. Covent Garden 
or Birmingham or Liverpool would do, 
unless you like Manchester. 

(3) Then of course land must be 
cheap or the thing will never pay— 
nor, from what you write, will you. 

(4) The water-supply must be reliable 
in drought, but cheap. 

(5) Electricity must be laid on, and 
cheap too. 

(6) Finally, rates must be low and 
the tithe redeemed. 


I think that is about all you need 
as far as locality goes; but then there is 
the little question of Situation. Almost 
anywhere will do for growing fruit, 


except the following: Windswept hills, 
frost holes, open windy plains, dry 
uplands, water-logged hollows, sunless 
northern slopes or shadeless southern 
declines. 

You see, too steep a slope, if the 
Ministry is correct (and I think it is), 
makes cultivation difficult. On the 
other hand, it should not be absolutely 
flat or the thing becomes mere child’s- 
play and unsportsmanlike. You must 
remember too that aspect (or slope) 
makes a crop early (or late), and it has 
in fact been argued that on a bill with 
sufficient aspects (or slopes) crops 
could be secured all the year round. 
You'll have heard of the Rotation of 
Crops, haven’t you ? 

When you have found the right 
locality and situation (and any estate- 
agent will tell you of hundreds) there 
is only one thing left to consider—Soil. 
Choose a good medium loam, two spits 
deep or more, on a subsoil at once well- 
drained and moist. You simply can't 
beat it. 

You can’t think how pleased I am 
to feel you are coming into the 
business. Ever since [| started, four 
years ago, I have been wishing one of 
my friends would take it up. I do ho 
you find the ideal place soon, but if by 
any chance you don’t, let me know. 

Yours ever, Bua. 

P.S.—What about Littleope | That’s 

in the market. 
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Story Without a Moral. 


One day a Business Magnate met a Nymph in a wood. 

It was quite a chance meeting. The Business Magnate, 
who had had trouble with his car, was in the wood because 
he had been advised that there was a short cut through it 
to a house which had a telephone and a chauffeur and other 
useful accessories. Normally he had no use for woods. 
And as for the Nymph, who sat in a clearing twining 
primroses into her hair, she had certainly not come there 
to meet business magnates. She had come to talk to the 
butterflies, which, as everyone knows, is a different thing 
altogether. 

“Good afternoon!” began the Magnate, averting his 


| eyes slightly, for the Nymph, as is the way of her kind, 


was extremely scantily clad. ‘‘I wonder if you can tell me 
how to get out of this wood? I’m looking for a house, and 
the fact is I seem to be lost.” 

“How to get out of the wood?” repeated the Nymph, 
observing him with some astonishment. ‘Well, I’m not 
sure that I can. You see, I’ve never bothered much about 
getting out of the wood. It seems to me such a perfectly 


| satisfactory place to be in.” 


“But, my good girl,” said the Magnate, who had never 
met a nymph before and so could hardly be expected to 
know the proper way to address one, “you must want to 
get out of the wood sometimes. You can’t spend your whole 
life in the place.” 

“T don’t see why not.” 

“There are hundreds of reasons. It must be so dull, for 
one thing. What on earth do you do with yourself all 
day?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the Nymph. “I do a bit of 
dancing and singing, and I talk to the rabbits and the 
butterflies—and then I’m interested in flowers, you know. 
Don’t you think these primroses are lovely ?”’ 

The Magnate gave a kind of snort and twiddled his 


| watch-chain. 


“ By the way,” went on the Nymph, who had never met 


_ a magnate before and so could hardly be expected to know 
| that snorts and the twiddling of watch-chains stand for 





Impatience and the Pressure of Important Business Else- 
where, “what are you interested in—when you are out of 
the wood, I mean?” 


“Met Oh, I’m interested in Lard chiefly—at the 
moment.” 
“Lard? What’s that?” 


The Magnate explained that it was the internal fat of the 
abdomen of pigs, clarified for use in the preparation of 
‘ood-stuffs. 

“But what a queer thing to be interested in!” said the 
Nymph. “It sounds so—so messy and so dreadfully dull. 
You can’t talk to it, can you, or play with it—or twine it 
in hair, like I can with these primroses? I think I'd 
rather be interested in them any day.” 

“It’s a different thing altogether,” said the Magnate 
testily. “Of course I don’t play with it or—or twine it in 
my hair. I buy it and sell it.” 

The Nymph wrinkled up her forehead in the attractive 
way she had when puzzled. 

“I've heard about the buying and selling that go on 
outside the wood,” she said slowly ; “and I could understand 
your buying lard if you needed some for your cooking, or 
selling it, if you had some, to other people who wanted it, 
but as for buying and selling it—well, there doesn’t seem 
—> be any sense in that at all.” 

Magnate — a hand dazedly across his brow. 
Put like that, it did sound a little bit ridiculous. 





Y 


“And how much of the stuff have you got at the moment ?” 
the Nymph was asking. 

This was safer ground. “ About four million pounds’ worth, | 
I believe,” he said, not without a touch of pride. It did 
not seem to him that any good purpose would be served 
by attempting to explain that it was shares in Lard, rather 
than the commodity itself, which he possessed in such 
abundance. 

“Tt sounds a lot,” said the Nymph; ‘* but what's the good 
of it all? I’ll tell you what you ought to do. You ought to 
sell the whole—the whole——” 

“Caboodle?” 

“the whole boiling and buy primroses. Hundreds and 
thousands of pri s. It would be lovely! But not 
mine,” she eahed suddenly and almost fiercely. “They’re- 
not for sale.” 

“I’m much obliged to you for your advice, Madam,” 
said the Magnate rather stiffly, ‘but I must really be getting 
on,” and with a courteous flourish of his bowler-hat he 
bade her good-bye. 

‘Why, good gracious me!” cried the Nymph excitedly, 
“you've got pink hair!” 

But the Magnate, who was inclined to be sensitive about 
his baldness, turned away without another word and 
plunged resolutely into the undergrowth. 


It may have been half-an-hour later when, breathing 
heavily and his hat a little askew, he emerged on to a road- 
way and saw, to his joy, a public call-box some fifty yards 
away. Into this he walked, and then, perhaps because the 
spring had got into his blood or perhaps because the wood 
he had just come out of really was enchanted, he did a 


curious thing. Instead of ringing up his home or a garage, | _ 


he rang up his broker. And—again perhaps because the 
call-box was enchanted—he got straight through. 

“Is that you, Higgs?” he said. “Well, listen to me. | 
I want you to unload my lard-shares—everything Ive ot 
in lard, you understand—and buy primroses. What! Yes, 
primroses. P for Pan, R for rabbits, I for Yes, that’s 
right. As many as you can get—and don’t argue. No, | 
Good-bye,” and like a man in a dream he hung up the | 
receiver and staggered out on to the highway. 





The phenomenal rise in the shares of the Primrose Basie 
Slag Company, shortly after a large block of them had passed 
into the possession of a well-known business magnate, is | 
still a subject of debate in the City. How could anyone, | 
it is asked, have foreseen the unprecedented demand which | 
suddenly arose for this hitherto neglected commodity! | 
One day basic slag was practically unknown to the man in 
the street. The next its indispensability in a hundred 
different spheres of activity had been discovered and spread 
abroad. Gardeners bought tons of it. Doctors recommended 
it. All the best grocers kept it in stock. It had become, in 
fact, a riot. 

Even Higgs, the broker who put through the purchase 
of four million pounds’ worth of Primrose Company shares 
at his client’s request, is unable to discover where the tip | 
came from. S| 
“I got it from a fairy in a wood ” is all that the a 


will say. 








“Jupmer Caan or Fre. 
Network or BEAcons ALL OVER Brirarn.” 


Newspaper Headings. 
So that’s what the things are for! 





“Surnames may be formed by just adding ‘son’ to the father’s | — 

name. Thus Simpson means son of @ siinp.”—Schoolboy’s Eesay. | 

We prefer to leave comment on this to others. ie 
a 
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“PASS RIGHT UP THE CAR, PLEASE!” 
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SLEEP SECURE WITH THE AID OF THE CampERS’ Nigut-Watcu SERvicsE, Lrp.! 











For Clubs. 





“ SURELY in vain,” said the author of 
Proverbs (i. 17), “the net is spread in 
the sight of any bird.” 

But he had never visited England. 
You may,in some matters, spread nets, 
dig pits, set spring-guns and man-traps 
in the sight of the English, coat them 
with luminous paint and beat loud 
gongs to draw attention to your work, 
and they will still walk into the peril. 
patting themselves on the back as they 
do so. 

Clubs, now. There is much talk of 
clubs and “undesirable” 


| clubs; and no doubt both kinds are to 


be found. And characteristically, in 


| order to deal with a few bad or bogus 


clubs, certain persons propose to be 
unpleasant to all the clubs—bogus, 
authentic, undesirable and attractive 
—that is, to hand them over to the 


| control of the Licensing Justices, and, 


among other things, permit police- 
officers to walk into any club, as they 
may into any pub, at any hour, with- 
out a search-warrant. 

And dear, good, kind, innocent birds 


write letters, and even leading articles, 





in the papers saying, ‘Why on earth 
should a respectable club, with nothing 
to hide, object to the occasional visit 
of a nice policeman?” Thinking, it 
appears, that that is all there is to it. 

Well, let us waive the question 
whether it is really a trifling thing for 
the most respectable club to be ex- 
posed to unannounced visits of in- 
spection by the sweetest policemen 
at any hour. I like policemen myself, 
and nobody at my club would rush 
for the back-door at the news that 
a constable was in the hall. But look 
ahead, brothers, and use your brains. 
Imagine a régime less wedded to 
democracy than the present—modelled, 
shall we say? on Russian, Italian or 
Adolfian lines. In that day, brothers, 
you might bitterly regret that you had 
feebly conceded to the officers of the 
State theright of entry without warning 
into any club. Suppose, for example, 
that Sir Starrorp Cripps’ policemen 
were entitled to walk into the Carlton 
meetings, or the Mos.iey policemen 
into the meetings at the Maxton Club ? 

However, let us waive that little 
point. Waive, if you will, the trivial 
question of “hours of refreshment” — 
so long as you understand what it is. 


At present, you poor blind bird, your 
club can fix its own hours, provided 
that it keeps within the general limits 
laid down by Act of Parliament. And 
so your Golf Club can choose one set of 
hours convenient to its own purposes, 
and your Art and Drama Club in 
London can choose another. 

But if the clubs are handed over to 
the Licensing Justices the crazy passion 
for “uniformity” will prevail, and 
both your Golf Club and your Art and 
Drama Club will have to observe the 
same hours as are fixed by the Justices 
for the pubs of the district. And after 
your wet round on a winter afternoon 
you won’t be able to get something to 
keep the flu away til] perhaps an hour- 
and-a-half later, when you are not 
there. Moreover, since a policeman, et 
hypothesi, may walk in at any minute, 
you won’t be able to get it on the sly. 

This is nothing to me. I don’t play 
golf. And it may be a “trifle” anyway; 
but don’t say we didn’t warn you. 

Next, let us suppose that your Art 
and Drama Club wants to build a new 
wing and put in a billiard-room. As 
things are, a fairly simple matter. 
You employ an architect, and he does 


most of the rest. 
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But if you are ever on the same 
footing as “‘licensed premises,” as 
certain persons want you to be, the 
matter will be far from simple. For, 
presumably, you will wish to have 
“refreshments” served in the billiard- 
room; and this will increase the 
“drinking area.” (Charming phrases 
they use on the Licensing Benches!) 
And any alteration in any licensed 


| premises which gives increased facilities 
| for drinking or conceals from observa- 
, tion any part of the premises used for 
| drinking, or which affects the communi- 


cation between the part of the premises 
where intoxicating liquor is sold and 
any other part of the premises “shall 
not be made without the consent of the 


| Licensing Justices assembled . . . 


“And the Licensing Justices may, 


before giving their consent, require 


plans of the proposed alterations to be 
deposited with their clerk at such times 
as they may determine. 

“And, if any such alteration is made 
without such consent as aforesaid, a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction may 
by order declare the licence to be 
forfeited or direct that the premises 
be restored to their original condition” 
(that is, without wing or billiard-room). 

Assuming the worst, then—which is 
the only safe thing to assume in these 
affairs—that you have feebly allowed 


| your club to pass under the same juris- 
| diction and code as the pub, that is the 
| sort of trouble your innocent new wing 


| into. 


| happen to be under. 


and billiard-room are going to lead you 
It will then be a matter of luck 
what kind of Licensing Bench you 
You may be 


| lucky and hit a good sensible one. But 
| if you are very unlucky you may be 


_ refused permission 


to make your 


| alterations, not because the Justices 
object to billiards but because they 


| area 


object to increasing the ‘drinking 


” 


And it’s no use opening your inno- 


| cent eyes and saying, “Such crazy 
| things could never happen to my almost 


monastic club!” They are happening 


every day to respectable “licensed 


_ ments.” 


premises ’’—only you don’t hear about 
them. And very few words in an Act 
of P. could make them happen to you. 
So keep your eyes open, birdie. 
Besides, even a billiard-table may be 
an embarrassing thing to have about, 
even when unaccompanied by “refresh- 
Not only must billiards not 


| be played on licensed premises on 


Sunday, Christmas Day or any Fast- or 
Thanksgiving-Day (even by the land- 


| lord or a member of his family), but 
_ the billiard-room must be kept closed 


| 


on those days, so that it cannot even 
be used for meditation or reading or 
knitting. 


is fii ss 
2 
ING ENCLOSURE, 
\WNERS AND jf, 
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Anxious Mother (to competitor in Ladies’ Race),.“ Do BE CAREFUL, DEAK, AND 


DON'T GO TOO FAST.” 











This, again, is nothing tome. I don’t 
play billiards, or knit. Nor do I play 
poker or bridge for money stakes. You 
can safely do that now at the club to a 
mild and harmless extent; but you must 
not do it on ‘licensed premises.” And 
once you are under the Justices, with 
the police able to pop in when they will 
in order to detect or prevent a breach 
of the law, you will do it with impunity 
no more, for your Committee will be 
nervous, whether the policeman calls 
or not. 

Turn to politics again. The club, 
brother, is one of our great organs of 
political liberty. Any body of men, 
whatever their religion, politics or 
favourite game, can form and run a 
club to-day without asking anyone's 
permission, provided that they obey 
the regulations and conduct it properly. 








This is good; and those who mis- 
behave themselves in the many pos- 
sible ways can be dealt with un ler 
the existing laws. (It is no doubt a 
tedious and trying business for the 
police, but that is what the police 
are for.) But if in a panic we depart 
from this good system and give to the 
Justices the right to say, in their 
“discretion,” that the A’s may form a 
club but not the B’s, what an opening 
we make for political oppression, or at 
least for the suspicion of it! It is no 
use telling me that all the Justices can 
always be trusted to use their “dis- 
cretion” with perfect equity and pro- 
priety, as Parliament intends. . 
“Some”—“many ’’—perhaps “most” 
yes; but we know, alas! that all of 
them do not do that even now. We 
need not blame them unduly, for they 
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are human, like the rest of us; and no 
doubt, if we were given an opportunity 
not only to air but to enforce our pet 
theories in a semi-judicial capacity, we 
should find it hard to resist the temp- 
tation. The thing to do is to avoid 
creating the temptation. 

Therefore, British bird, while there 
is time, observe the net which is spread 
in your sight. I do not say that all these 
evils will come together or immediately. 
No, the enemy is too cunning for that. 
He will begin with something simple, 
something to which, but for this 
powerful article, you would see no 
objection—the registration of the Art 
and Drama Club by the Justices, the 


| admission of an annual policeman, and 


| so forth. 


| mind, 


But that first step will be 
fatal, for you will never be able to turn 
back, and they will lead you gently 
and logically on into the ultimate 
morass. 

But perhaps, after all, you will not 
Perhaps it doesn’t matter. 


| Perhaps nothing matters. As you will. 


Only don’t say we didn’t warn you. 
A. P. H. 


A Tax on Crossing. 





“Has it ever occurred to you,” said 
Briggs as we were strolling up Regent 
Street, “that Mr. Hors-BE.isHa is 
tackling his problem from entirely the 
wrong angle?” 

I did not trouble to reply. Whenever 
Briggs propounds a question of this 
description he has already made up his 
mind to answer it himself, and it is 
a sheer waste of time trying to forestall 
him. 

“His mistake,” said Briggs, “lies in 
concentrating his energies on the rela- 
tively unimportant sideline of teach- 
ing the pedestrian how to cross a road. 
It has never dawned on him that it 
is not ‘how’ or ‘where’ a pedestrian 
crosses a road that matters, but ‘why.’ ” 

“Why does a chicken cross the road ?” 
[ muttered absently. 

“Precisely,” Briggs pounced. “To 
get to the other side. And now can 
you tell me why that particular joke is 
so funny?” 

“It isn’t—particularly.” 


“It is; frightfully funny. I roar with 
laughter every time I remember it.” 
He paused to roar. “What makes it 
humorous,” he resumed, “is that it 
credits the chicken with reasoning power, 
It draws up a mental picture of an in- 
tellectual chicken who has reasoned 
the matter out and decided that the 
other side offers attractions superior to 
that of the side on which it happens to 
be. While in actual practice of course 
the chicken merely ambles across be- 
cause it has nothing better to do. Just 
like all these people.” With a gesture 
of supreme contempt he pointed to the 
masses of pedestrians seething across 
the safety lanes. “How many of these 
chickens do you suppose have got 
really good reason for wanting to get 
to the other side?” 

“T’ve no idea.” 

“Naturally,” said Briggs. ‘Well, 
personally I estimate it at no higher 
than twenty per cent. The remainder 
are merely crossing to gaze into a shop- 
window or to get into the sun or to get 
out of it, or possibly even for the sheer 
fun of the thing.” 
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Briggs is a barrister, so I decided to 
answer him in his own language. 

“And what is your evidence for 
making such an assertion?” 

“The evidence of observation,” said 
Briggs. “The matter is easily proved. 
Take yourself as an example of the 
average pedestrian.” 

“T’m not.” 

“You are. How many times a day 
do you cross a road?” 

I reflected. “About 
twenty.” 

“And how many of these crossings 
are superfluous ?”’ 

“None,” I said indignantly. 

“Are you positive ?”” 

~ wien! 

‘In that case,” said Briggs, “if you 
were forced to pay to the State the sum 
of one penny every time you crossed 
a road your walking would cost you 
from one-and-threepence to one-and- 
eightpence a day.” He paused, “Or 
perhaps you would find that you could 
manage to eliminate a few of them?” 

To humour him I considered the 
matter more seriously and ran rapidly 
through my everyday movements. The 
result was astonishing. 

“A few,” I admitted. 

‘How many?” 

“Oh, about ten.” 

“And there,” said Briggs trium- 
phantly, “you have Mr. BeLisHa’s 
solution. Impose a penny tax on every 
road crossed and the number of people 
crossing them would be automatically 
reduced by sixty-six per cent. And 


fifteen to 


just think how that would simplify the 


traffic problem!” 

The suggested remedy was so pre- 
posterous that I sought for a flaw to 
squash it at once. To my annoyance 
I failed to find one. Briggs went on 
with increasing enthusiasm. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘‘this tax will 
not be applied to affect the genuine 
crosser; for instance, the man whose 
tube station is opposite his place of 
business. Such a person would have a 
season ticket issued for his particular 
crossing gratis. What we are really 
aiming at is the cross-road hog, the 


| man who nips across the road to get 
| a packet of cigarettes when there is an 
| equally good tobacconist a few paces 


along on the same side, or the woman 
who goes shopping down Regent Street 
and keeps on crossing it instead of 
going right down one side and up the 
other.” 

He stopped for breath, and I took 
the opportunity to ask him how he 


| proposed that such a tax should be 
| collected. 


“ But easily,” said Briggs. ‘‘ Crossing 
would only be legal on the safety lines, 
and it will be a simple matter to have 


em oS nd 


“AND THI8 WAS TO HAVE BEEN AN ASCENT TO THE STRATOSPHERE!” 








a collector stationed at each end. 
Further, every collector would have 
the power to turn back any customer 
whose reason for wanting to cross he 
considered frivolous or insufficient.” 

“But wouldn’t that mean that you 
would sometimes find yourself com- 
pelled to stick to one side even if you 
decided that you preferred the other?” 

“It would,” Briggs agreed. ‘But 
you ought to decide that when you 
start.” 

“But supposing you changed your 
mind ?”’ 

“T ean see no good reason for such 
a change,” said Briggs. “ What is there 
to make the other side appear suddenly 
more desirable? Can it be anything to 


compare in importance with the eas- 
ing of the traffic problem? Even if it 
occasionally involves a minor discom- 
fort the good of the individual must be 
sunk for the good of the community. 
Personal considerations” He broke 
off abruptly and, ~— me by the arm. 
literally dragged me off the pavement, 


* * * & 


“My tailor,” he explained as we 
emerged breathless on the other side. 
“Another moment and he'd have seen 
me. 

I looked at him. “‘The good of the 
community ” | began. 

But Briggs no longer seemed in- 
terested, 
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Palma. 





How many nations in the days of yore, 
Envying her sunshine and fertility, 

Have loosed the crimson pageantry of war 
On this grey town beside a turquoise sea! 
And still they flock in hordes from distant 

ports, 
Excited foreigners with lusty lungs, 
Who storm the quiet of these ancient courts 
And loose the babel of a score of tongues. 


For here are things they ’ve never seen as yet— 
Or, if they have, in quite a different form: 

A constable who smokes a cigarette 
Clad in a topee and a “British warm,” 

Donkeys as mild and tractable as lambs, 
Mountains of oranges, a man astride 

The hinder portion of his mule, and trams 


Which fill the narrow streets from side to side. 


Here may the tripper have his daily fill 
Of history, and all the guides can tell 

By word or hand; and here may lovers thrill 
To walk alone through fields of asphodel; 


And, ere the siren calls them all aboard, 
Maybe a few will find the time to gaze 
Where almond-bloom and olive-tree afford 
A pastel study in pale pinks and greys. 


And every morning when it’s time to rise 
1 look sheer down on a transparent sea 
Which takes its colour from the cloudless skies 
And adds the mirrored semblance of a quay, 
Where every tower and spire may find its pair 
Down in the harbour ‘neath the glistening hulls— 
And in the fulness of my heart I share 
My “‘little breakfast”? with the swooping gulls. 
J. M.S. 








Progress. 

“The French girls, in the past, have generally been considerably 
better players than ours, but coaching and practice have greatly 
improved the English women, and there was nothing ladylike about 
this match. Fouls and other offences against the rules were 
numerous.”— Report of Ice Hockey Match, 





“Sir John stopped at Hanover on the way back to refuel. He 
stopped again at Amsterdam for hunch.”—News Report. 


He seems to have done himself pretty well. 





“I did not come here by the hair of my head and hang up my 
hat. I came here at the top of the poll.” 
Local Councillor's Speech. 
We fail to see the difference. 
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| : THE INEVITABLE EGG. 


Warrer CHAMBERLAIN. “I HOPE YOUR EGG’S TO YOUR LIKING, SIR?” 
Jonun Butt. “NOW 1°'M SURE YOU KNOW THE ANSWER TO THAT ONE—PARTS OF IT 
ARE EXCELLENT.” 
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Monsieur Paul Narrates. 


L—The Diet. 


“Tr anything,” said Monsieur Paul, 
‘could be more distasteful than caviar 
is to the general it is surely a diet 
of rice-pudding to a gourmet, For to 
limit a gourmet to rice-pudding is to 
deprive him of his chief means of self- 
expression, It is like limiting a violinist 
to endless repetitions of the ‘Melody 
in F’ or compelling a painter to confine 
his art to whitewashing the hen-house. 
The news that my friend Menagche has 
been placed upon a rigorous diet there- 
fore occasions as much dismay among 
his friends as if they had heard that he 





bereaved. They ap- 
proach him with the 
gentle sympathy due 
to one ns is in 
mourning and secretly 
they admire the for- 
titude with which he 
bears an affliction of 
such gravity. Men- 
asche himself appears 
outwardly resigned, 
and consoles himself 
with the hope that | 
his health -will soon 
improve enough to | 
render such drastic | 
treatment unneces- | 
sary. 

“But inwardly he 
is appalled at the 
endless procession of 
milk - puddings, and 
by the end of the 
second month the | 
austerity of his life | 
has begun to render | 
him desperate, Find. | 
ing his doctor deaf | 
to his entreaties that | 
the rigour of the diet 
should be somewhat relaxed, he even 
thinks seriously of terminating his 
existence by an overdose of pétd de foie 
gras. But the contemplation of this 
rash act puts an idea into his head. 
His doctor is, after all, not the only 
doctor in the world. He decides to 
take a second opinion. He chooses 
the second doctor with care—a man 
sufficiently elderly to inspire confidence 
and yet noted for prescribing remedies 
not strictly pcb 

“This Doctor B listens to Menasche’s 
account of his malady and its treatment 
and examines him carefully. ‘Your 
case,’ he says finally, ‘is one of debility 
aggravated by insufficient nourish- 





ment. The diet imposed by Doctor A 
is grossly misdirected. Go, eat what 
you like, and I will give you a tonic.’ 


‘THERE 'S ABSENT-MINDEDNESS FOR YOU, 


“In his delight Menasche is much 
inclined to put into immediate practice 
the recommendations of Doctor B, 
but he thinks it would be only fair 
first to inform Doctor A. Doctor A 
turns pale with horror, and when he 
has recovered the power of speech he 
admonishes Menasche most solemnly, 
describing the advice of Doctor B as 
not only lunatic but murderous. The 
doctors are both men of eminence in 
their profession, and Menasche weighs 
their contradictory opinions in his 
mind. To follow the advice of Doctor A 
certainly seems the safest plan, but, 
on the other hand, to condemn himself, 
perhaps unnecessarily, to a life of un- 
relieved rice-pudding appears to him 





both ignoble and foolish. He wavers 
for several days, but the threat of his 
cook to relinquish his position if the 
diet is to continue turns the scales in 
favour of Doctor B. 

“ By way of celebrating the occasion 
he invites both doctors to dine with 
him, but without informing either of 
his impending revolt. When the two 
have arrived Menasche explains his 
intentions. ‘You are about to assist, 
gentlemen,’ he says, ‘at an experi- 
ment which should prove of unusual 
interest to you both. I am, to put 
the matter briefly, about to partake 
of an expensive and luxurious repast, 
and while Doctor A maintains that 
the consequences of such an indulgence 
will prove immediately fatal, Doctor B 
asserts that the results will be harmless 


Seine 
ee Rey 


Jack!” 


and even beneficial. It will be interest- 
ing to see which of you is right.’ 

‘Doctor A springs angrily to his feet. 
' This is an outrage!’ he cries. ‘I cannot 
by any means consent to connive at 
suicide.’ 

“An excellent plan,’ murmurs Doo- 
tor B with an uneasy smile, ‘ but I find 
myself most reluctant to assist at the 
discomfiture of an eminent colleague.’ 

“*Have no misgivings, gentlemen,’ 
says Menasche smoothly; ‘the pro- 
ceedings will be entirely private and 
the responsibility exclusively mine. 
And as t intend to eat in any case, why 
should you deprive yourselves of an 
excellent dinner to no purpose?’ 

“As Menasche's chef is known to be 

| without a peer this 
argument is not lost 
upon the doctors, who 
| finally agree to waive 
their objections while 
| making it clear that, 


| periment is of an un 
| scientific nature, they 
| do contrary to 
their judgment and 
under protest. Men- 
asche rubs his hands. 
‘Excellent!’ he says 
| with satisfaction. 
‘And now permit me 
| to describe the menu. 
| To begin with | have 
ordered an hors 
| d’ceuvre which includes 
the finest pink caviar 
and a special paté de 
| foie gras. The soup 
will be Bortach, and 
will be followed by a 
lobster T'hermidor, a 
vol au vent garnished 
'with truffles and 
i|mushrooms, calf's 
| head vinaigrette, and 
‘a trifle. For wines I 
have selected a medium Barsac, Chateau 
Gruaud Larose of the vintage of 1929 
and Veuve Clicquot,’ 

“ Doctor A listens to this recital with 
the greatest dismay. ‘Caviar, foie gras, 
lobster, truffles!’ he cries. ‘Why, the 
words alone—the very thought of such 
dishes as these is enough to do you 
irreparable harm. Most solemnly I 
adjure you to abstain!’ 

“Even Doctor B looks grave. ‘A 
severe test indeed,’ he says, shaking 
his head dubiously. 

“<The more credit to you, my dear 
doctor,’ says Menasche jovially, ‘if I 
should survive; and a most ample 
justification for you,’ he adds, turning 
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to Doctor A, ‘if I should not. I forgot , 


to mention,’ he proceeds, as he leads 
the way to the dining-rocm, ‘that 
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THe Masor-GENERAL, WHO ALWAYS DRESSES FOR DINNER.” 
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in order that everything shall run 
smoothly, whatever the event, I have 
not only ordered an ambulance but 
reserved a box at the Opera.’ 


“It would be gratifying to be able to 
report, said Monsieur Paul after a 
pause, “either that Menasche’s heroic 
revolt ended in an honourable death or 
that he proceeded to the Opera in a 
blaze of glory. Unfortunately a strict 
regard for the truth deprives me of 
a conclusion so apt and dramatic. 
Menasche, as I said, leads his guests 
to the dining-room, but no sooner are 
they seated at the table than it becomes 
apparent that all is not well. The 
butler beckons Menasche mysteriously 
apart and whispers in his ear, and the 
guests watch their host's expression 
change from mild vexation to irritable 
astonishment and from irritable aston- 
ishment to utter consternation. It is 
evident that some culinary disaster of 
the first magnitude has occurred, and 
the doctors resign themselves to hear- 
ing that the lobster Thermidor has been 
scorched. Menasche approaches the 
table, and, after standing for a moment 
opening and shutting his mouth with- 


out being able to utter a word, he aston- 


ishes the doctors by bursting suddenly 
into hysterical laughter. 

““Gentlemen,’ he explains at last in 
a trembling voice, ‘it appears that in 
wishing to do you honour I have done 
you an insupportable injury. When 
I conceived the idea of this dinner I 
recalled that by a happy coincidence 
the Feast of St. Luke was approaching. 
“What could be more appropriate,” | 
thought to myself, “than Luke’s Day 
as a date on which to entertain two 
members of the Saint’s own profession?” 
So I said to my chef, “ Let the celebra- 
tion take place upon St. Luke’s Day.” ’ 

‘““Menasche pauses and continues 
more calmly. ‘‘My chef is a very 
precise man. Instead of imprudently 
relying on his memory, as I did, he 
ascertained the date from the calendar, 
And I am now informed that St. Luke's 
Day is not, as I had supposed, to-day, 
but occurs in a week’s time. Gentle- 
men, I apologise. But as we cannot 
make caviar out of remorse or vol au 
vent out of vain regrets, | am com. 
pelled to commend to your appetites 
a third share in the simple repast which 
is all that has been prepared for me 
this evening. Henri! bane in the rice- 
pudding.’ ” ‘ 


Treasures. 


Tur following extract from The Mee! 
bourne Argus of February 19th, 2035, 
throws an interesting sidelight on the 
extension of the policy of ex 
art treasures for the delectation of the 
Dominions :— 





“Yet another batch of buildings will | 
arrive next week on the air- 4 
Bluebird and will be exhibited ab} 
Flemington Racecourse early mext) 
month. The present shipment come] 
prises some of the choicest specimena) 
of Victorian architecture, and we 
fervently hope that these gems of a) 
Golden Age will inspire our 
architects to break away from of | 
soul-destroying twenty-first ; 
style of design that has made 
cities look like collections of 3 
hen-houses. : < 
“Included in the present oie k 
is that delicate symposium of t 
was best in Victorian architecture, @@) 
Albert Memorial. Although the bat | 
barians of the last century considered 
the Albert Memorial to be rather over 
elaborate, its beauty can be Ml 
appreciated now that the clouds 
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anti- Victorian prejudice have been dis- 
persed, and we have no doubt that 
citizens of Melbourne will gather round 
this exhibit in ecstasy. 

“Another exhibit of exceptional 
interest is a complete railway-station, 
lent by courtesy of the L.N.O.P. Rail- 
way. While perhaps lacking some of the 
architectural grandeur of the Albert 
Memorial, it is equally remarkable, 
having been erected as long ago as 1893 
and being still in use when it was dis- 
mantled for shipment to Melbourne. 
It is claimed that hardly a brick has 
been added since it was originally 
erected, and, though it is held by some 
experts that the waiting-room was 
painted early in the twentieth century, 
those who are competent to speak hold 
that the few traces of paint still to be 
scen on the walls are the original 1893 
vintage. After exhibition in Melbourne 
the station will be returned to England 
and re-erected on its original site. It 


| will be remembered that the L.N.O.P. 
_ Railway is the only railway in the 





world still using steam locomotives. 

‘ Another exhibit, of somewhat later 
date, is a George V. suburban house 
cwca. 1935. The ingenuity of the 
architects of the period in combining 
so many different architectural schools 
in a single small building should spur 
our slothful 2035 architects to new 
efforts. The architect of 1935 knew the 
instability of the human mind and 
catered for it. A man who found him- 
self living in a Tudor house might quite 
easily wish that he had chosen a Queen 
Anne design. If he removed to a 
Queen Anne house he might before 
long change his mind again and seek 
for something Georgian. In a 1935 
suburban house he could never feel 
dissatisfied, having a bit of everything. 

“In the brief space at our disposal 
we cannot possibly mention all the 
priceless treasures that the generosity 
of England has sent for our education 
and enjoyment, but it is impossible 
to conclude without referring to what 
many will consider the piéce de résistance 
of the collection—the Houses of Parlia- 
ment from Westminster. We under- 
stand that the greater part of the 
facade has been eaten by seagulls 
during the voyage, but the interior is 
undamaged, and citizens of Melbourne 
will have the opportunity of standing 
in the actual building which once 
reverberated to the eloquence of 


‘GLADSTONE and Disraewt, the wit of 


generations of CuurcHILLS and the 
orotund exuberance of generations of 
Maxtons and MoGoverns.” 





The Old School Retaliates. 


“Epstems ror Coventry.” 
Local Paper. 
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HEAVENS ABOVE, MAN, L'M A SUPPORTER 








The Ruling Passion. 


{Suggested by an article in The Observer 
in which Mr, St. Jonn Ervine maintains 
that the stuff of all art is spun from our 
passions, and that not only authors and 
poets but folk-lorists, economists, choir- 
masters and campanologists are all capable 
of intensive hatred and uncharitableness, | 





CaN hate be good? Yes, Jounson rules, 

If heaped on rogues and Whigs and 
fools; 

But Ervine lately has essayed 

To prove the saw, “Two of a trade,” 

Is applicable to the strife 

In every walk of modern life. 

Hatred is not confined to clerics 

But stirs our poets to hysterics. 

When critic meets another critic 

The atmosphere becomes mephitic. 


Folklorists, armed with pipe and tabor, 
Delight their colleagues to belabour, 
And every class, once it is conscious, 
Becomes as merciless as Pontius. 


Myself, though I may cast aspersions 

Upon my numerous pet aversions, 

Mine is a mitigated passion 

Mainly inspired by food or fashion— 

Parsnips, cold pork, sex-ridden tales, 

Plucked eyebrows and pink finger-nails, 

I never long when I see red 

To run amok and “strike him dead,” 

Remembering how Hymns of Hate 

Recoil upon the singer's pate. 

And, though I love old Jonson (Sam), 

Prefer the attitude of Lamp, 

Distrusting DrypEn’s deadly 

“Men earn most hate who win most 
praise.” Co. L. G, 
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to give their professional services for alter his opinion, and | couldn't go! 
At the Revue. nothing. She would hardly, it is back on what /'d said. 
«“ , + inted out, ask a surgeon, say, to form, you see.” It looked like being an | 
= (V on aca oe sa an operation free on the impasse, until Mr. TILLEY remembered | 
A . 


Tuts new entertainment of M. ANDRE 
CuHARLOT’s is as remarkable for what 
it leaves out as for what it includes. 











A\ 


ELSIE OF ELSINORE. 
Miss Erste Ranpowrn as Ophelia 


There are no lavishly-expensive spec- 
tacular scenes, no Red-Hot Rhythm 
Boys to crash their cymbals and blow 
up their trumpets in praise of the 
new moon, no anatomically-improbable 
dancing and (almost incredibly) no 
vulgarity—at least nothing offensive 
enough to bring a blush to the cheek of 
even Mr. Punch’s Representative. In- 
stead there is a quiet and rather casual 
air about the whole revue which I found 
very refreshing and attractive. 

Some of the sketches are not wildly 
original. The importunity of insurance- 
agents, the errors in stagecraft of 
Amateur Dramatic Societies and the 
conversational inconsequences of Eng- 
lish-French Primers are subjects that I 
should say, at a rough guess, have been 
dealt with before. But none is really 
bad, and two at least have an effective 
satirical point. 

In “ Revolting Types’’ The Acrobats. 
The Gypsies and Dame Nature come on 
in turn and sing their protests against 
the way they .are harried by the 
intelligentsia, who want to paint, 
write about or enthuse over them ; and 
“Singing for their Suppers” pillories 
the Society hostess who ir:vites artists 








to her parties and then expects them 


strength of an invitation to a party. 
But nothing is said about writers. 

Two other “composite’’ items de- 
serve mention—a so-called “Shake- 
spearean Revue” in which Mr, Rerer- 
NALD GARDINER as Hamlet, Mr. Jack 
CLEWES as the King and Miss Evsir 
RANDOLPH as Ophelia give excellent 
imitations of Jack BucHANAN, JACK 
Hutsert and Miss Gwen Farrar 
respectively; and “Coloured Clown,” 
a fantasy in masks devised by HEDLEY 
BRIGGS. 

But of course it is the individual 
appearances of Mr. Jon Truvey, Mr. 
REGINALD GARDINER and Miss ELstr 
RANDOLPH which really matter. Miss 
Este RANDOLPH is too experienced 
and accomplished a revue-artist to be 
anything but a success, and I shall 
only say that here she is as good as 
ever, which is quite good enough for 
me. For Mr. Joun Trivey I can find 


no excuse. He appears in a scout-hat, 
a khaki jacket, khaki trousers cut off 
just below the knee and (unless my 
memory fails me) a pair of black socks. 
In this equipment he talks the most 
complete and contemptible rubbish 
about Woodcraft and Knotting 


And 





CLAUDIUS, AHOY! 
The King . . Mr. Jack Crewns. 
Hamlet . . . Mr. Rearnatp Garprinen. 


he is extraordinarily funny. 1 don’t 
know how it is done at all. One of his 
adventures concerns an old country- 
man near Brighton, to whom he pointed 
out a bird. The countryman said it was 
a bat. “So there we were. He wouldn’t 


an old nursery-rhyme about a bat and | 
a piece of bacon. To settle the question 
he went off and bought a rasher, but | 
when he got back the countryman had | 





A STOUT SCOUT. 

Mr. Jonn Tittey—Scoutmaster, 
gone. So there he was again. “One 
feels so ridiculous, you know, stand- 
ing in an open field with one’s hat in 
one hand and a piece of bacon in the 
other.” 

Let anyone who thinks this kind of 
drivel is not funny go to the Vaudeville 
and discover his mistake for himself. 

[have kept Mr. REGINALD GARDINER 
until the end because he provides, 
maugre Mr. Triiey, the noblest item 
on the programme. Somewhere behind 
or underneath the scenes what I took 
to be a radiogram plays a piece 
orchestral music, and Mr. GARDINER, 
standing on a rostrum and facing the 
audience, conducts it. That is all that 
oceurs. But I laughed as it has not been 
my lot to laugh for many a day. I 
don’t want to exaggerate, I wont 
that I laughed until my sides 
because it is not my sides but my front 
which I find painful on these occasions, 
nor that I wrenched the arms off myseat 
in my agony, because, besides 
complimentary, the seat was too strong 
for me. But I must and will say that 
I laughed until the tears ran 
my tie. 

And others were laughing too. 

H. F. 
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The Story of 
Foolish Philip. 





Philip, when he walked to school, 
Bore in mind his mother’s rule: 
“When you wish to cross the street 
Please be cautious and discreet. 
In your purpose do not weaken— 
Look for the Belisha beacon 
Which with cheerful orange face 
Smiles at every crossing-place. 

In between those studs of steel 
You may safely set your heel, 
While the traffic’s raging tide 
Stands respectfully aside; 

For all drivers must take care 
Not to kill pedestrians there.” 








































All went well, until one day 
Philip spied across the way 

In the window of a shop 

A delicious lollipop. 

Straightway from his greedy head 
All his mother’s warnings fled: 
Out he dashed with smile seraphic 
Right into the thickest traffic . . 


What a dreadful scene it makes! 

Skidding wheels and squealing 
brakes, 

Hooting horns and tinging bells, 

Women’s shrieks and drivers’ 
yells... 

Vain, alas! the noise and fuss— 

Philip lay beneath a bus, 


Foolish boy! He was not dead, 
But with sore and bandaged head 
Ten long weeks he — in bed. 
And his mother made him say 
Four-and-twenty times a day :— 
“I should not have had this pain 
If I'd used a trafficlane.” Jan. 
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Birds Ashore and Birds 
Aforeshore. 
The Drummer. 
(Common Snipe.) 
Wuere Spring came to Summer 
"Twas the fine road to tread, 
And | heard the Little Drummer 
Overhead and I said 


That among the music-bringers 
The Drum would most be missed, 





Since, where all the birds are singers, 


He is instrumentalist. 
He tumbles from blue heaven— 


Rataplan, Rataplan— 

And, from Darnaway to Devon, 
Tells a man, as he can, 

That the fair road's before us, 
That there's cloud, wind and sun, 

That there’s song-birds for chorus 
And an orchestra of one. 


The Skylark, oh, the Skylark 
He sings, as does become, - 

But along the moorland mile, hark! 
There’s the hum of the Drum. 
Oh, the green wood 's full of voices 

That sing for very joy, 
But not a one rejoices 
Like the lonely Drummer Boy! 
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Soprano Hater. “ Don’? CUT HER OF¥—SHE SHEMS TO BE IN AGONY——KEEP HER AT IT.” 





More music in his tail is 
Than in all the throats that are ; 
Not the Greek nightingale is 
On a par as a star 
With the brown wild Drummer 
Who, where cloud-trails run, 
Piays in Summer 
An orchestra of one 


So when Summer's all a-coming 
And the roads run far away 
You'll hear the Drummer drumming 
Morn 0’ May and you'll say 
That among her music-bringers 
How the Drummer he'd be missed, 
Since, where all the birds are singers, 
He's her instrumentalist. P.R.C. 





As Others Hear Us. 


The Unselfish Hostess. 

“Do take that chair, dear—it's the 
only really comfortable one in the 
room, 

“But what about you?” 

“Oh, I’m quite all right, really I 
am. You ies "m used to it. I'm just 
going to get you a cushion.” 

“Please don't bother.” 

“It's no bother at all, Wait a minute 


a 
there's a nicer one in the next room; 
I'll just get it———” 

‘No, no—please——" 

“Yes, really, | like it. 1 ove running 
about and waiting on rook I'm 
quite funny like that. There! That's} 
better.” 

“Thank you so much. Now, do tell 
me all your news.” 

“No, no; I want to hear yours. But 
you'd like a fire-screen———” 

“No, thanks,” 

“Suré? It’s no trouble, [ can move 
that big one in from the dining-room | — 
ina minute, It isn’t nearly so heavy a | 
it looks.” : 

Honestly, I don’t want a screen. 

“Just exactly as you like, dear. It's} 
so nice to have you here at last. 
me, do you still like peppermints? I 
remember you always used to like my 
home-made peppermint-creams.’ 

“Of course | do! How kind of you} 
to--—” 

“T said, ‘Never mind whether I’ve} — 
got time or not, | must make some Of} 
my peppermint-creams for Elizabeth. 
I’m afraid I didn’t get to bed till long | 
after twelve last night.” 

“Oh, dear: what a shame!” 
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“No, no; | was up at seven just the 
same—or a little bit earlier really, 
because I was determined to have 
jlenty of spare time while you were 
oe. It meant just a little reorganis- 
ing, that was all,” 

“I know how busy you must be.” 

“I suppose I am, really, There al- 
ways seems to be something to do for 
somebody, But then, as I always say, 
what are we here for except to help 
one another?” 

“T’m sure you do a great deal,” 


“Ah, well, I’m afraid I’m one of 


those silly people who like working for 
others, Now, look here—I'm just going 
to pop into the next room and bring 
you that sereen, Yes, really-—” 


 Please——” 
“It’s all right; it’s quite all right.” 
“Let me——-” 


“T can manage. Yes, really, I can 
do it better by myself; I know just 
how to Was that your foot, dear? 
I'm so dreadfully sorry, I hope it 
didn't hurt you. There! Isn't that 


| better, keeping the fire off your face?” 


“Well, thank you— 
‘Now, tell me all about yourself, 


| Or wait one second; I'm just going to 


give you that footstool. 
| always use myself, 


It's one | 
It makes all the 


| difference,” 


Please, please keep it.” 

‘No, no; I'd rather you had it. | 
know how miserably uncomfortable 
one can be without it. Now, I want you 


| to tell me just what you would like 


to do to-morrow, I've kept the day 


entirely free.” 


“How very kind of you! But what 


| about your own plans?” 





“No, dear; don't give them a 
thought. I said only this morning, 
‘Now, whatever happens, I’m going 
to sacrifice everything while Elizabeth 's 
here; IT can make up for lost time 
somehow, afterwards.’ ” 

“I'd so much rather you didn’t 
bother about me. I can be quite happy 
with a book.” 

‘My dear, what an idea! I shouldn't 
dream of it. Now do, do be perfectly 
honest. Isn't there somewhere you'd 
like to go or someone you 'd like to see 
while you're in the neighbourhood ?”’ 

“T should very much like to have a 
look at Stonehenge, if that’s at all 
possible. It isn’t very far away, is it?” 

“Quite near, Of course you shall. 
Now, let me see how we can possibly 
manage it. I could put off seeing the 
District Nurse in the morning, and try 
to get through my letters by eleven, 
and if we had lunch half-an-hour later 
than—-— No, no; that won't do, It’s 
Cook's afternoon out, Still, | daresay 
I could———” 

“No, no; please don’t think of it. 
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Really, I don’t care; it isn't at all 
important.” 

“But, dear, of course it is! I know 
it can be done somehow, if I think it 
out. It’s only just that the car—— 
But perhaps T could hire the village 
car,” 

“No, no, no!” 

“Or I daresay we could manage it 
in the afternoon. I’m not really sup- 
posed to be out late this time of year 
because of my wretched throat, but | 
daresay it wouldn't hurt me for once. 
I could risk it.” 

“| shouldn't dream of letting you. 
I don’t really want to see Stonehenge 
at all. I can’t think what made me 
say I did, I should hate it.” 

“That screen isn't really shielding 
you, I'lijust move it. It doesn’t matter 
about me. I never mind getting my 
face scorched, So long as you're all 
right. Now, we simply muat find out 
how to get you to Stonehenge, if that’s 
what you've set your heart on.” 

“T haven't, really and truly.” 


“Yes, dear, you have; and I'm 
determined to get you there by hook or 
by crook, even if it means sacrificing 
an entire day. I'd half thought we 
might go and But it doesn’t 
matter,” 

“Oh, what?” 

“Nothing, dear-—-nothing at ail, 
Just a little scheme of my own, Don't 
give it a thought,” 

“But I'd so much rather you told 
me,” 

“No, no; it doesn't matter, I can 
probably manage it some other way; 
and if I can’t what does it matter! I 
want you to enjoy yourself, That's 
what you're here for.” BE. M. D. 


—3 








Bad News for the Gongesters. 
“Wanteo—A Post wy a 15 Yuana’ ex. 
rienced respectable Bengalee motor driver 
folding a double-barrelled British India gun 
licence,""-—-Adet. in Indian Paper, 





* Irresponsible youths are believed to have 
been responsible,”—-Report of Theft. 
Still, you can't arrest them for that. 
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Our Boys’ Page. 
From Your Crony, the Editor. 


Dear Cronres,—Another bumper 
number this week! An enthusiastic 
crony from Nether Wallop wrote to 
me a few days ago as follows:— 


“ Dear Uncie Gussy (how did he 
know my name, I wonder !),—The 
page gets more and more top-hole 
each week. Good egg! How do you 
do it? Keep it up! Best of luck and 
cheery-pip, old horse! 

Yours sincerely, 
Bioces Minor.” 


Well, Bi Minor, I sometimes 
wonder myself how we do it. But then, 
you see, the whole staff here—my- 
self, sub-editors, writers, compositors, 
printers, publishers, clerks and typists 
are all just one happy family bent 
only on giving all our young cronies 
something specially scrumptious to 
read 


It means hard work for us all, but 
we never think of that. No trouble is 
too great to ensure that the stories and 
features that we present to you each 
week are red-hot and sizzling with 
interest and excitement. So write to 
me and tell me how much you appreci- 
ate our efforts. You can’t think what 
a difference it makes to know that 
cronies all over the world are reading 
and enjoying this page. We do not 
seek mere worldly success; we aim 
rather at the satisfaction that comes 
of knowing that we are spreading 
pleasure and happiness amongst our 
readers. 

By-the-by, next week’s number is 
even bigger and brighter than ever! 
So order it at once from your news- 
agent and avoid the disappointment 
of those fatal words “Sold out!” 


How To Make a Mopet AEROPLANE 
FROM YOUR FatueEr’s OLD Cicar- 
Boxgs. 

Next time your father is about to 
throw away an old cigar-box ask him 
to give it to you instead. If you are too 
impatient to wait for this a new one 
can be used, but be careful to empty 
out the cigars first, please! ; 

Cut the box into narrow strips, 
approximately 5,%,” by 232". Now you 

ill require some strips of fine silk of 
ne size, but with about ,+,” 
extra al for overlap. (One of your 
mother’s or sister’s discarded evening 
frocks might do.) Carefully gum the 
silk on the wooden strips and with a 
mre 4 knife sega old cut-throat 
might serve purpose) ually 
trim the finished pieces sperm 
fuselage, ailerons, tail, propeller, etc., 





etc. When these are quite dry and 
set, assemble carefully into complete 
aeroplanes and paint in appropriate 
colours. 


There is no limit to the range of 


attractive and realistic models that 
can thus be made in a few minutes. 


(Next week I shall tell you how to make 
a powerful motor for your model aero- 
plane out of old shoe-laces and discarded 
brandy-flasks.) 


Pray Ur, You Fretiows! 
By the “Ref.” 

Some cronies seem to think that I 
wasn’t being serious when I said last 
week :— 

“It doesn’t matter whether you are 
playing for your school or for the 
Junior Dormitory Third X1., you 
must go all out from the kick-off to the 
final whistle.” 


I have dished these words up again 
this week because I want you all to 
realise that I’ve never said anything in 
my life that I meant more sincerely. 
Don’t start off a game in the spirit, 
“Oh, this is only a rag; nobody takes 
it seriously.” Remember, all those 
chaps who are covering themselves with 
honour and glory in the school matches 
were once playing in ‘“‘Junior Dorms” 
and “Under-14 Puntabouts.” 

So when you’re tempted to slack 
off or fool about never forget those 
staunch fellows who always went all 
out from start to finish, even in the 
most seemingly unimportant games, 
and who are now earning in the plaudits 
of the crowd and the envy of their 
cronies their just reward. 

I might go on to point out that what 
I have just said applies equally well 
to that strenuous game called “ Life.” 
But it’s not my job to point morals, 
and I’m afraid I might be treading 
on Crony Pennywhistle’s corns, whose 
excellent “Chat” appears below. 

That’s all to-day, boys, from your 
heartily sincere crony, 

THe “Rer.” 


Tmis Week’s Lirtie Cuart. 
By the Rev. Ambrose Pennywhistle. 


Well, boys, as you know, the last 
thing I want to do is to preach at you. 
But it has come to my ears that many 
cronies are adopting what can only 
be termed a deplorably lax attitude 
towards the very serious business of 
“cribbing.” 

I have here a letter from a crony 
that has given me very considerable 
pain. It runs:— 


“Dear Rev. PENNYwuistLE,— 
Why shouldn’t I crib? All the other 
chaps do. If I don’t I shall be bottom 
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of the form and get wai 
Pa, besides being called a ‘sm 
the other chaps. 

Yours, 
ONE OF THE Boys, 


To “One of the Boys” I have th 
to say: Are not all the wallopir 
from his dear father and all the 
from his class-mates easier to 
than the knowledge that he has done, 
and continues to do, something that 
knows to be wrong ? 

I leave “One of the Boys” to answer | 
this question, confident as to what that | 
answer will be. : 2 

Good-bye till next week, my dear | 
cronies. PENNYWHISTLE. | 


Our Magnificent Serial. 


For tHE Honour or Sr. Breswax’s; 

or, Tony Toprtna Sees rt Taroven, | 

The Story so far :— 

Tony Toppine, the popular six-form| 
hero of St. Beeswax's and Captain of 
the Soccer XI.,%s hated by his jealous 
rival, 

VAVASOUR SNEERING, a flashy, sallow 
youth, addicted to smoking et } 
behind the fives-courts and i 
“bottle-parties”’ in his study. He ta, | 
however, a favourite with the Head- | 
master, | 

Avevustus Bienkrysop, B.A., M.A, 
who cannot forget that Vavasour's | 
father is the Earl of Sneering-cum- 
Sneering. ; 

In order to get Tony into trouble Sneering 
has “removed” a magnificent silver | 
cup for which St. Beeswax’s are to) 
compete at football with their old rivals, | 
Bloodleigh College, and placed it in| 
Tony’s locker. Tony is hauled up} 
hefore the Headmaster to explain how | 
the cup comes to be in his possession. 

(Now read on.) 


Tony Topping, his true steely blue 
eyes flashing their message of 
indignation, faced the Head. 

“Am I to understand, Sir, that Lam 
being accused of stealing the 
martin Cup?” 

The Headmaster, confounded 
Tony’s steady unflinching gaze, shi 
uncomfortably. — 

‘My dear Topping,” he said, * the 
cup is found in your locker in what) 
can only be described as the most 
suspicious circumstances. I can t 
only one thing therefrom. You have 
borne a good character here as yet, but | 
I feel that I can do no less than insist 
that you make a public apology before | 
the whole school.” ape) 

Tony’s answer rang out like a pistol | 
shot: “I refuse!” er Se 
The r adjus 18 
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“I say! I say! My CAR’S BROKEN DOWN; I| MUST GET A MECHANIC. 
AND FETCHING ONE?” 


Charivari 4/3. 
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nez and stared coldly at the boy who 


| dared to defy him. 


“In that case, Topping, you will not 
be permitted to play in the match 
against Bloodleigh on Saturday.” 

Tony’s face was a study in dismay. 

“But—but, Sir,” he stammered, 
“the other chaps are relying on me—” 

“None the less, Topping, since you 
persist in your defiant attitude you will 
not play on Saturday. Sneering shall 
captain the team!” 

“Sneering!” exclaimed Tony in 
horror ; “ but he’s never played football 
in his life.” 

“That is of no consequence,” replied 
the Headmaster brusquely; “he is an 
excellent fellow and he leads the side 
against Bloodleigh.” 

In Tony’s voice as he heard and 

answered this shattering decision were 
mingled defiance and despair. ‘Very 
well, Sir. But I suppose you realise 
that you are sacrificing the honour of 
St. Beeswax’s?”’ 
_ (Read next week how Vavasour Sneer- 
ing is “ kidnapped” by Topping’s pals, 
and how Tony, coming on the field in 
the last minute, scores the winning goal 
against Bloodleigh.) 








The Three Pennies. 


Youna Podgy McSumph was watch- 
ing me intently as I placed the pound- 
note in the little envelope. “Now, 
Podgy,” I said, and I’m afraid I 
detected a trace of satisfaction in my 
voice, ‘do you know what that money 
is for? It’s for charity. Some poor 
people——” 

‘Whit’s charity?” asked Podgy. 

“Well, supposing you were rich 
and——” 

“I’ve got three pennies at hame,” 
intimated Podgy, ‘‘and I’m savin’ 
them up.” 

“Well, supposing I told you I was 
starving, and you gave me one of your 
pennies to buy food—that would be 
charity.” 

“But I couldn’t give ye one o’ my 
pennies because I’m savin’ them up.” 

“Yes, but you would give me one if 
I was starving.” 

“IT would not,” retorted Podgy 
promptly. ‘‘My three pennies is just 
for mysel’ for savin’ up.” 

Realising that the case called for 
more elaborate treatment, I sat down 








and placed Podgy on my knee. “ Now,” 
I said, “‘shall I tell you a story?” 

“Ay,” agreed Podgy eagerly. 
“Whit’s it to be aboot?” 

“It’s to be about—about a ship.” 

“Hurrah!” 

“One afternoon a beautiful white 
ship arrived in the bay, and word came 
ashore that it had called for Podgy 
McSumph.” 

‘An’ am I to sail awa’ in the white 
ship?” 

“Immediately he came aboard the 
crew held a meeting, and Podgy 
McSumph was appointed captain of 
the ship.” 

“Wi a captain’s bunnet an’ brass 
buttons?” gasped Podgy. 

‘As the splendid vessel put out to 
sea Captain Podgy McSumph stood 
upon the bridge with his gold-braided 
captain’s bonnet and his brass 
buttons.” 

‘An’ my lang troosers had stripes 
doon them.” 

“Some weeks later a strange island 
was sighted, which seemed to glitter 
in the bright light of the sun.” 

“Is it just to be a story aboot a 
pantomime?” gasped Podgy in alarm. 
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Pugilist, waking up. “So 1 vorsr?” 


Second. “ Yus! But von’? worry. 








“Not at all. This was a real island 
in the—in the South Seas.” 

“ An’ was there real monkeys on it ?”’ 

“Have patience, now. Through his 
telescope the captain saw swarms of 
monkeys running about on the beach 
Sword in hand, he dashed ashore, 
chased the monkeys away and made 
the amazing discovery that the island 
was full of diamonds.” 

“But did I no’ catch a wee monkey 
to take hame wi’ me?” 

“When he returned to the ship with 
the lovely little monkey which he had 
captured, Captain Podgy McSumph 
was followed by the members of his 
crew, carrying diamonds worth mil- 
lions and millions of pounds.” 

“An’ the wee monkey’s name's to 
be Paddy.” 

“Having thus become the richest 
man in the whole world——” 

An’ I've got my three pennies as 
weel,” 

“our gallant hero again set sail, 
and presently he came to another 
island, on which he discovered a 
beautiful princess.” 

“But ag wasn't beautifuller than 
St. Bernard dogs or cows,” mentioning 
his two favourite animals. 
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“Oh, yes, she was. But the poor 
princess was starving for want of food. 
She was lying helplessly on her back, 
unable to 

“Had she a sore back ¢”’ 

“Yes, I believe she had.” 

Weel, maybe it was the measles she 
was gettin’. My back was sore when I 
was gettin’ them.” 

“The princess told Captain Podgy 
McSumph that she had no money to 
buy food with because she had lost all 
her money in a—in an earthquake.” 

“No, it was a volcano,” corrected 
Podgy; ‘‘an’ she dropped her money 
doon the hole.” 

“IT mean a volcano. And the heart 
of the bold captain was touched by 
the pitiful plight of the princess. He 
returned to the ship. And what was it 
he brought back with him?” 

“My wee monkey.” 

“And what else ?”’ 

“Was it the diamonds ¢”’ 

“Captain Podgy MeSumph brought 
back all his diamonds and laid them 
at the feet of the princess so that she 
might buy food with them.” 

“At her feet? But ye said she 
couldn't rise aff her back?” 

“The princess, who was now able to 


sit up, thanked the captain with team 
in her eyes.” 

“ An’ I gave her my wee monkey as 
weel,” cried Podgy in a burst of 
generosity. 

“Why, so you did!” I exclaimed, 
delighted that the parable seemed to 
have served its purpose so well, “And, 
now, you see, Podgy, that if you act 
ally came across anyone who Was 
starving you would at once give 
them 2 

“Ay,” said Podgy, “ because I could 
easy catch another wee monkey. Af’ 
I don’t want diamonds very much, 
just want to keeponsavin’ up my 
pennies.” 





Mixed Fruits on the Tree of Metaphor. 


“The only people who were going to 
the plums from this apple tree were 
members of the legal profession.” 

Report of Speech in Northern Ireland. 


Royal Plagiarism Unmasked. 
“It was said of Cardinal Wolsey that he 


. . . ” 
was an unconscionable time a-dying. 


West Indian Daily. 


“At a younger age the only homework 
given should be of a repititive nature, 
Educational Hint. 
Such as spelling. 
€ eee 





















him to have remained faithful to his 
| early profession of Conservative faith 
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| and cottages ornés, to a conservatory 
| for the Prince Re@ent. 
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Our Booking-Office. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned 
Clerks.) 


Nash of Regent Street. 

For its exhilarating blend of the 
human and the professional, its genial 
and discerning portraiture of a char- 
acter and a period, Mr. Joun SummeEr- 
son's biography of Groror IV.’s pug- 
nosed, unscrupulous and romantic little 
architect strikes me as a model of what 
such enterprises should be. It describes 
how the obscure John Nash (ALLEN AND 
Unwin, 10/6) used an inherited wind- 
fall to commence speculative builder 
and transform a corner of Bloomsbury 
from brick to stueco; how he became 
bankrupt and fled to Wales; how he 
remodelled a gaol or two—his plans 
being found “affected’’ by contempor- 
aries—and how he proceeded, vid castles 





Followed a 
marriage which itselfexhibited elements Vii 
of speculation (both for Nasa and for 
a censorious public), and wealthy Mr. 
Nasu is forging strongly ahead towards 
Regent’s Park, Brighton Pavilion and 
Buckingham Palace. The second of 
London’s great town-planners, he found 
the seventeenth-century muddle left by 
the Great Fire and improvised some 
useful and original reconstruction. A 
charming old water-colour of the Quad- 
rant’s portici—one of the best of many 
admirable illustrations—exhibits the 
age of urbane leisure for which he so 
shrewdly and successfully catered. 


A Hungarian G.O.M. 

Awakened at the age of two-and-a- 
half years to fly with his parents from 
Vienna during the Revolution of 1848, 
the infant ALBERT Apponyi exclaimed 
angrily, “Silly revolution! One can’t 
even sleep in peace!"’ The Memoirs of 
Count A pponyt (HEINEMANN, 16/-)show 
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“STOP BANGING THAT DAM GONG OUTSIDE MY CABIN, [| WAS FINED A FIVER 


FOR DOING OVER THIRTY, AND IT REMINDS ME.” 








| throughout a long life of eighty-seven = 


| years. 
| of Europe, Count Apponyt lived to talk with the Duce and 





Born when Merrernicu was still the Prime Minister 


President CooLipGk and to be received in audience at the 
Vatican in November, 1932, by the third Prvs whom he had 
known upon the Papal throne. As the friend of WaGNER 
and Liszt he witnessed an amazing and entertaining scene 
at the Villa Wahnfried when WaGNex in his nightshirt came 
“thundering”? downstairs and, “sobbing with emotion,” 
flung himself upon Lisz1’s neck to thank him for a wonderful 
performance of BEETHOVEN'S Hammerklavier sonata. These 
charming and thoughtful memoirs, in which politics find little 
mention, reveal their author to have been a good European 


| 48 well as a great Hungarian parliamentarian and orator. 


One Who Served India. 
One of the most fateful chapters in the history of England 


in India is superbly unrolled by Mr. A. Mervyn Davies in 


his Warren Hastings (NICHOLSON AND Watson, 25/-). The 
famous trial that dragged on in the House of Lords through 
a hundred-and-forty-two sittings in seven weary years 
here falls into due proportion as a last desperate attempt at 
moral assassination in a romance of hatred where sly and 
bitter Pritie Francis, probable author of the scurrilous 
Letters of Junius, is “featured”’ in immeasurable villainy, 
with CLAVERING and BurKE and even Prrr as his dupes or 
his accomplices. WARREN Hastines himself appears here 
more saint than schemer, more pacifier than warrior, 
unlimitedly self-reliant, and decisive yet wise guardian 
and constant lover more than grandiose proconsul. Mr. 
Davies, sighing for what might have been if his hero could 
have boen left free from fractious and malignant opposition, 
sees him mainly as the founder of a beneficent Indian Civil 
Service and the pioneer of the school of thought that would 
strengthen the best of what is Indian rather than plunge 
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into over-hasty Westernisation. In this long but never- 
flagging narrative the vindication of WARREN HasTINcs 
is perhaps at last complete. 


Mammon and Minerva. 

Let no one intere ‘ted in literaturo, society and the rela- 
tions between them be deterred by a rather cumbrous title 
or by the announcement that the book which it covers is 
primarily addressed to university extension students and 
their like from reading Money, Morals and Manners as 
Revealed in Modern Literature (NICHOLSON AND WATSON, 
4/6); for Dr. H. V. Roun is erudite but never professorial 
nor often ponderous, and he pursues his theme in a very 
stimulating fashion. What he has set out to analyse is the 
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diabolically clever book. There is no thin writin 
the simple reason that a satirist, a poet and a sche 
competing for every page. ie 
Foundations of Delight. 
While contemplating Mr. Martin ARMSTRONG’s excellent 
anthology, The Major Pleasures of Life (Gotuanez, 7/6), 1 
have found myself time after time blaming him for not inglud. 
ing this or that delight—for instance, horses and ships—only. 
to realise that to do so would have taken him outside his 
commission. But there is a certain incongruity in his fist. 
and in its order: ‘‘ Books and Writers,” ‘‘ Art and Artists,” | 
“Love,” “Music and Musicians,” “ Architecture,” “Cop. 
templation,” “Food,” “Drink,” and “Nature and the 





reaction of the writing man, — 
be he poetor novelist,moralist jj) i } | 
or philosopher, to the Indus- i —— i 
trial Revolution and its con- 

uences—the mechanisation 
of life and the growing rift be- 
tween the possessors and the 
dispossessed—and also to the 
spiritual unrest which followed 
on the loss of the older values. 
The writer, he argues, is not 
only the critic of society but 
the special custodian of the 
humanities and of the sacro- 
sanctity of the individual soul, 
and these were put in jeop- 
ardy by the way things went | 
in the nineteenth century and, | 
if with modifications, are go- | 
ing still. Hence the paradox | 
that in an age of unexampl<d | 
prosperity, self-sufficiency and | 
apparent security all the car- | 
dinal books were protests | 
against or commentaries on | 
“presen. discontents.” Dr. | 
Rovutu supports his thesis. 
with many discriminating and | 
lucidly presented illustra- | 
tions,irom CaRLYLEand NeEw- | 
MAN to GaLsworTHy, WELLS | 
and SHaw. 


Where There’s a Will 
There's a Way. 

Not since Juan in America | 
has Mr. Eric LinkiatEr had |__ ciated 
a theme so clearly to his liking as that of Ripeness Is All 
(Carr, 7/6), in which satire and light comedy are magnifi- 
cently blended into a rich and rollicking novel. Major John 
Ga b bachelorand toffee-manufacturer, leaving the picture 
at the beginning, left also £70,000 net and a will which did 
honour to Sir Francis Bacon’s observation that children 
mitigate the remembrance of death, for he bequeathed 
the money to whicheyer of his father’s progeny had pro- 
—_ ane pate of. these — five years. The impact of 
such a t ent upon a fairly normal English family can 
well be imagined, and full justice is done to it. Of the six 
starters, one, George, had long been lost sight of in the 
distance of Empire, and was presumed a bachelor, only 
two were married, and only one of these already had a child. 
As Jane said, it put a premium on twins: but no reader will 
guess—and I would be the last to disclose—the climax to 
the many delightful surprises which Mr. LINKLATER kee 
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shaking out of his sleeve. This is a really funny rt 











“| WANT THE BEST THAT CREDIT CAN BUY.” 


Simple Life.” He has forgotten 


ertnney | f sleep, and sometimes takes 
\ Ane ‘ strange view of pleasure; for 
matt fat w-wh | instance, as an illustration of 


HCW his last theme, “Blow, blow, 
Paice thou winter wind,” seems an 
if odd selection, His task, how. 
ever, must have been 
difficult, and it is easy to 
imagine how often he must 
have chased and captured a 
lovely pleasure, all hung with 
quotations, only to have it 
snatched from him and put 
firmly into the minor ca’ ; 
As for his quotations 
selves, they are a delight— 
varied, unhackneyed (partieu- 
larly in the section devoted 
to Music), and so many that 
as a bedside book The Major 
Pleasures of Life should’ bea 
major pleasure for a lifetime, 








Association. 

No one more thoroughly 
qualified to write the historyot 
“soccer” than Sir FREDERICK 
WALL can be imagined, and 
Fifty Years of Football (Cas- 
SELL, 5/-) gives enthusiasts for 
the game everything they 
have a right to expect. 
years have passed since Sit 
FREDERICK became h 
secretary of the Wan 
Rangers; twenty years later 

he received his appointment as Secretary of the Football 
Association. An amazing record, and it is only the truth to 
say that what he does not know about the development 
of “‘soccer” during these decades is not worth kn 
In reading his book I have found myself frequently 
agreement with his point of view. To quote onl one 
instance: he is opposed to the bonus system. y all 
means,” he says, “pay professionals well for good 
but let there be no payment or offer of bonus in advanee 
for a win or a draw.” Rather uhnecessarily he compares 
Vivian Woopwarp with G. O. Smrri, and considers that 
Woopwarp was the better player. It is an opinion W 
some old “soccer” players, however great their adm 
of Woopwarp, will be unable to endorse. 
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Forgotten Masterpieces of Music. 
“Wimporne Sewerace Overtures.”—Hants Paper. 
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The wolf is said to be dying out in 


of what to do with illiterates. Jf is 


Charivaria. Russia, It is possible they find it diffi. evident that they cannot all become 
— cult to keep the Bolshevist from the writers of popular songs. 
Wuat commonplace experience of door. ## * 


to-day, we are invited to imagine, 


would have most astonished the man- 


in-the-street of the 


most probably. 
+ * 


The model who 
_ posed for a famous 
| picture in 1910 
when she was six- 
| teen is now, we 

are told, forty-one. 
| And so she should 
| be. ae 


Efforts are being 
| made to prevent in- 
| ternational crooks 
from coming to this 
| country for the 
_ Jubilee. The evi- 
| dence of a desire 
| to preserve the 
domestic character 
of the occasion is 
appreciated by 
British crooks. 


* 2 
* 


Several M.P.’s 
are celebrating the 
silver jubilee of 
their representa- 
tion of their pre- 
sent constituen- 
cies. One or two of 
their constituents 
are celebrating it 
very quietly at 
home. , » 

* 


| A fast bowler 
who is a school- 
master by profes. 
sion takes some 
time to find his 
form. No doubt 


afford to go away for Easter. We 
| ee that quite a lot o° them went. 


“What can you call a man who shuts A motorist 


complains 
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In the opinion of a Harvard lecturer 
America will have to face the problem 


love of Mike. 


that he 
couldn’t find 
policeman when he 
specially wanted 
one recently. He 
should have left 
his car unattended 
for a couple of 


seconds. 


* 2 
* 


Children aresaid 
to be bigger and 
heavier than 
were before the 
War. On the other 
hand the proces 
sions they have to 
be held up to see 
are shorter. 


*& @ 
* 


“The very fat 
prosperous-looking |. 
RR should be 
avoided,” advises 
a pleasure-cruise 
official. He should 
certainly be given 
a wide berth. 


% & 
* 


A writer states 
that a man’s views 
change with the 
developmentof his 
knowledge. And 
also with the de- 
velopment of his 
suburb. 


* 


Herr HirLerhas 
demanded an ab- 
solutely free hand, 
Otherwise, poor 
fellow, how i 
he give the Nasi 
salute / 


| the form waits «a 
| patiently. * 
*,* “Wat bors ‘JUBILEE’ MEAN, Mommie? ” We are told that 
“Wireless has PSR n/n Sm TaE Kine _AND QUEEN HAVE BEEN ON THEIR THRONES FOR A the best thing for 
ss | LE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. insomnia is tosleep 
succeeded in bring- “Os, BUT THAT'S NoT TRUE. I SAW THEM WALKING ABOUT AT EASTBOURNE.” on the edge of the 
ing pa closer |__— bed, and we believe 
together,” says a scientist. So have his eyes at the deliberate suffering it. One is practically certain to drop 
the Underground railway-trains. going on all around him?” demands off. “<< 
# —. _ he might be an * ; 
é inner speaker. A Professor of Phonetics complains 
A welfare worker has been wondering ee that brilliant university men 
what happened to those who could not # i 


broadcast English prose intel . 
Not even, as he neatly puts it, for @® 
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“FRONT PLACE OR NOTHINK—THAT’S ME, MUVVER.” 
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“ AH, THEY was JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS, THEY WAS. EVERYBODY FAIR TUMBLIN’ OVER THEIRSELVES TO STAND ME PINTS.” 











Forty Years 


Come forward, Muse, proclaim 

The soul-inspiring name 

Of Jubilee, and, while we're on that same 
Singing our Gloria, 

Recall with me the day 

(Now pretty nearly forty years away) 

When self and little friends aspired to play 
The Diamond Jubilee of QuEEN VicToRIA. 


May was the stately QUEEN, 

Bill to advantage seen 

As Prince or Waxzs, York fell to Archie Green 
(Or was it Gibbons ?); 

I—greedy little swab— 

Being the eldest, grabbed the he-man’s job: 

. I was the coachman—yea, so help me bob! 

Perched on a chair-back, I controlled the ribbons. 


Ere yet our cortége swung 

The cheering crowds among 

Who lined Pall Mall, Bill (who was very young) 
Was fain to doff his 





Back. 


Regalia, May was mute, 

Archie rebelled, but—selfish little brute— 

I made them go the whole processional route, 
Knowing I held the really jammy office. 


Well, Bill is in Bombay, 

Burma has swallowed May, 

As for young Gibbons (Green ?), I cannot say 
Is he alive or 

Dead; but it looks as though, 

When the day dawns on this year’s regal show, 

Of all who played their parts so long ago 
I'll be the sole participant survivor. 


And when I take my stand, 

My best hat in my hand, 

And hear the approaching clamours of the band, 
I am decided, 

Neglecting dukes and thanes, 

To watch with special sympathetic pains 

The gorgeous gentleman who holds the reins— 


Hoping he gets the kick from it that I did. H.B. 
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A Recollection. 








Ir was, I think, announced only just 
| hefore the Jubilee of ‘87 that Her 
| Masesty’s Guard of Honour would be 
| furnished by Her military cadets. I 
was then in the chrysalis stage of 
| snookerdom; in the common tongue, 
I was a last-joined cadet at The Shop. 
Think of it. The QUEEN was almost a 
legendary figure, mysterious from the 
invisibility in which She was shrouded. 
| Particularly She was the object of our 
| personal loyalty, to whom our future 
| service was to be devoted, and there 
| we were, young, green, enthusiastic, 
with the uniform still fresh on us, chosen 
as Her Guard at a culminating splen- 
dour of Her reign. Not only should we 
see the QUEEN in Her pride—many of 
Her subjects could do that—but, as 
Her soldiers, we should present arms 
to the QuEEN. Think of the glory of it, 
the romance. 


I remember the march to the Palace, 

/ and the audible remarks of the crowd 
on our youthful appearance. I remem- 
ber that Sandhurst had an unfair 

_ advantage. They faced the Palace, 
| we had our backs to it, and, with the 
| noise of the bands, the curve gravely 
| hampered the precision of our salute. 
| I remember the thrill of the come and 
go past us before the procession was 

| due to start, and I remember how, 
true to custom, the sun came out just 
in the nick of time to do Her Masgsty 
honour. It is an historic fact that that 
very autocratic lady could command 
the weather. It was always fine for the 


| QuEEN. The procession began. There 
| were carriages bearing the great ones 


| of the land. 


There was the Escort of 


| Princes, with the Crown Prince of 


| GERMANY a magnificent figure. Then— 


then—that thrilling word of command, 
‘Royal Salute—Present Arms,” and 
the QUEEN came. 


An old, little lady, with very white 
hair, very blue eyes, and, if I remem- 
ber rightly, a red face; austere, in 
scrutable, and utterly immobile, she 
suggested as She was borne past, a 
figure of the impassive Buddha. (I 
have seen some in India which were 
curiously like Her.) The carriage went 
slowly by to its triumph, and for us 
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“I pipy’? FALL OVERBOARD—I somreo—I SET ME TROUSERS ON FiRE!” 








that part of the celebration was over. 
But we were there for the return from 
the Abbey. Again the carriages, again 
the Escort of Princes, and again the 
Queen. But what a transformation. 
Something had amused Her Mavesty. 
She was laughing, and a more spark- 
ling, delightful, and fascinating old 
lady I have never seen. It was a most 
extraordinary change. One might 
revere the QUEEN who went forth; one 
fell in love with the QuEEN who 
returned. 


It was a wonderful occasion for a 


boy, much as I should have resented 
that term at the time, and I am still 
thrilled by the memory. “Royal 
Salute——” 








Another Budget Revelation. 


“Tt is a matter for regret that events should 
have taken such a course particularly in 
regard to a Budget which was largely con- 
ditioned by financial circumstances.” 

From a Periodical. 





“Grand Hotel Jubilee Ball . . £61 0 0 
Governor-General’s fun . . . £30 0 0.” 
From a List of Subscriptions. 
We hope it was worth it. 
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SAY 18, MAYBE ‘E’S LIKE MOST 'USBANDS—A 
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BLESSING IN DISGUISE.” 











The Georges. 


Lookine into the history of that 
friendly race, the Georges, I find that 





| the first of all, and possibly the greatest, 
| was very properly Grorce of Cappa- 


docia, the patron saint of England. 


_ Before him were no Georges; after him 


there have been many and they are 
increasing. His story, not too clear, 
may be divided into the natural and 


| supernatural parts. The natural part 


makes him under DiocLerian a soldier 
of rank, who, when that Emperor's 
anti-Christian propaganda became too 
active, reasoned with him, was de- 
nounced and executed on April 23, 303 
—hence St. George’s Day. So much for 
fact, or what has emerged as fact after 
so Many years. 

To the same Gores is credited the 
slaughter of the dragon and the rescue 
of the Princess, and if you doubt it you 
have but to look at the pound-note for 
the design of the encounter and glorious 
consummation, twice over, or, if you 
are lucky enough to possess one, at the 
design on our pound or ten-shilling 
piece sterling, while all over England 


there are noble representations of the 
conflict, notably at Maidstone; and in 
Venice a whole church is dedicated to 
St. GEORGE, with his story in paint by 
CARPACCIO. 

As for London churches, there are 
seven dedicated to St. GeorGeE, while 
she has George Streets innumerable 
(not to mention the Assistant-Licenser 
of Plays), and the famous Chapel at 
Windsor is a place of pilgrimage for all 
the world. Having in the body done 
so much, St. GEoRGE passed on to his 
spiritual empire and in 1089 at Antioch 
came to the aid of the Crusaders under 
Rospert, son of WILLIAM THE Con- 
QUEROR, against the Saracens, so that he 
was named Protector, and he continued 
to be so helpful to England that in 1222 
the Council of Oxford ordained that 
the day of his death should be a 
National Festival, and in the fourteenth 
century, under Epwarp IIIL., he was 
named for England and the Garter, 
and ever since has England been for 
St. Georee. St. Georce and Merrie 
England. 

Why the greatest English writer 
chose, in 1564, St. George’s Day for his 
own birthday is not known; nor why 





he so strangely overlooked George in 
favour of William; but surely it was 
a marvel that on that auspicious day 
he made his appearance, and that it 
was again on St. George’s Day, 1616, 
that he withdrew from life. 

The earliest George in that Temple 
of British Fame, The Dictionary of 
National Biography, which was founded 
by a George—Grorce Smita—is 
GEORGE THE First, and after that 
interminably troop. I can think, as 


write, of hundreds, with the five kings |) 


at the top and various princes, 
then illustrious Georgians in every walk 


of life: such as, to name only a few) 


Grorce Eniot, Grorce Borrow, 


Grorce Merepitu, Georce Moors, | 
’ 
Grorce, Lord Byron, Lord GEORGE} 


Sancer, Lord Grorce GORDON, 
Grorce Aveustus Sava, Georce R. 
Sms, GeorcE CRUIKSHANK, GEORGE 
Gisstnc, GEorGE STEPHENSON, the 
inventor of railways, Grorck ARLISS 
(whom the Duke of WELLINGTON grows 
more like every day), Luoyp GEORGE, 
who can cure our ills, Grorce CLAU- 
son, the poet of England, GEORGE 
TREVELYAN, the lover of E land, 
}EORGE BERNARD SHaw, who 
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all, and GzorcE Rosey, who reconciles 
SHAKESPEARE and the Halls. 

Many countries have had _ their 
teorges too. France had its GrorcEs 
CLEMENCEAU and Grorces Car- 
PENTIER and GEorGE Sanp, South 
Africa its Grorce Grey, India its 


| Georce Curzon, Australia its GEorGE 
| HARRIS, 


and Egypt its Groror 


| Lioyp, while America had its GEorGE 
| Wasutneton, who has given his name 


in perpetuity to every servant on 


| the cars—and, as all travellers know, 


they are the best men in America with 


_ whom foreigners come in contact. In 
| fact, George is ever our friend. “I 


always,” said an experienced student 


_ of mankind and a constant dweller in 


| need.” 


| tributors. 


hotels, “call the waiter George and the 
chambermaid Lucy, and they do all I 
America has also its HENRY 
GEORGE and GrorGE GERSHWIN and 
GEORGE ADE. 

And we have several Georges on 
Punch. It was a Punch man, W. M. 
THACKERAY, who wrote the criticism 
of our present Krxnc GrorcGe’s pre- 
decessors. There is GEoRGE Morrow 
on the “ Table,” and GrorGck BELCHER 
and GrorGcEr STAMPA are regular con- 
In fact what paper or 


| what business can flourish without a 





GEORGE somewhere on the premises? 
Vivat, GEORGE! E. V. L. 








A Jubilee Salute. 


[Among recent arrivals in England, Miss 
TaumBoo Cuetry, the Indian violinist, and 
Mr. XeNopHON Bavaskas, of the South 
African cricket team, have aroused excep- 
tional interest in the Press. ] 





Amip the splendid muster 
Of stars from o’er the sea 
Two of outstanding lustre 
Adorn our Jubilee ; 
And by the grace and glamour 
That to their names belong 
Imperatively clamour 
For honorific song. 


And here, while duly heeding 
The maxim, Place aux dames, 
I use no special pleading 
For proffering the palm, 
With bouquets and confetti 
Of rare and radiant sheen, 
To charming TaumBoo Cuetry, 
The Indian fiddler-queen. 


For, down from old TarTIN1 
Who wrote “The Devil's Trill,” 
And peerless PAGANINI, 
Renowned for fiendish skill, 
None of these sons of wonder 
Inherited a name 
So A gy by its thunder 
o fill the trump of Fame. 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 








Compared with her, YEHunt, 
Young MeNnvunHIN, must yield, 

And even Punch and Judy 
Can. hardly hold the field; 

While Gi.BeErt’s celebrated 
Clonglocketty McClan 

Can only now be rated 
Amongst the ‘also ran.” 


Yorkshire MacavLay’s glory 
Outshines his namesake's Lays, 
While Lionev’s flannelled story 
Bedims great ALFRED'S bays; 
To-day our jubilation 
A nobler note takes on 
From the reincarnation 
Of classic XENOPHON. 


From the Humber to the Hooghly, 
From Rio to Cape Race, 

None spins the artful googly 
With more deceptive pace ; 


As agile as a Basque, as 
Bororra at his best, 

Is XENOPHON BALASKAS, 
Our Greco-British guest. 


O priceless pair, converging 
From Africa and Ind 
And in our midst emerging, 
Sped by the southern wind, 
Although my pen be petty 
I raise my hat to you, 
O Xenopuon and Caerrty, 
Twin bolts from out the blue! 
C.L.G, 


Progress in the Provinces. 
“Crry Trottey Buses Move.” 
Provincial Paper Headline. 








“., , that imposing bile of buildings behind 
the Law Courts.”—London Evening Paper. 
Surely rather a jaundiced view! 
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Silver Speech. 

Asxep to reply for the Guests at the Annual Dinner of 
the Lower Bursted Arc ical Society next Monday, I 
find myself in something of a difficulty. 

I blame the Secretary for this. Not for asking me to 
speak—that, since every other guest had already been 
approached and refused the office, is understandable—but 
for hitting on May 6th of all days for this lugubrious 
function. One would have thought there were so many 
more suitable, not to say more enjoyable ways of spending 
that particular evening. Even archwologists, one supposed, 
would be out and about on Jubilee Night. It is not as if 
Lower Bursted were proving unequal to the task of provid- 
ing entertainments worthy of the occasion. Far from it. 
Already our plans for making this the greatest day in the 
history of the — far advanced. The Féte (with 
Fireworks) in the grounds is expected to attract 
a record crowd. Dancing will continue up to a late hour 
in the Parish Hall. The statue of old Sir William Floop 


in the mark uare is to be floodlit. In fact there will be 





innocent fun frolic to suit all tastes—except apparently 
that of the Archzological Society, who, instead of join- 
ing in, propose to huddle together in an upper room at 
ss George’’ and listen to me replying for the Guests. A 
shameful business. 

Meanwhile the question of what I am going to say 
remains unsettled. 

Clearly—and herein lies what I may call the gravamen 
of my charge against the Secretary—no man, whatever 


| the occasion, can rise up to address his fellow-men and 
| women next Monday evening without being prepared to 


drag in the Jubilee somehow. The omission would be too 


glaring. “Mr. Tonks,” The Bursted Advertiser would say 
/ next morning, “who appeared forgetful of the fact that this 
/ was Jubilee Night, replied for the Guests.” But it is not 
| going to be easy. 


_ for the British Empire. 


My first idea, naturally, was to plump practically straight 
“Ladies and Gentlemen—great 


| pleasure—on behalf of all the guests—archeology—ancient 





| 


civilisations—better understanding of our own—highest 
manifestation in B.E.—not unmindful on this night of 
nights”’—and then tell them all about it for a quarter-of- 
an-hour. 

On reflection, however, two objections present themselves. 
In the first place, rather too much is known about the 
Empire just at present. So copious has been the flood of 
information out in recent weeks in Supplements 
and other Jubilee literature that even the burghers of 
Lower Bursted can hardly have been left altogether un- 
touched by its influence. I should have to be careful, I 
mean, about my facts; and any after-dinner speaker will 
tell you what a handicap that can be. The second and more 
serious objection is that, as I come third on the list of 
speakers, the subject will in all probability have been dealt 
with twice already. 

“Twenty-Five Years of Archeology” looks attractive 
at first glance as the theme of a brief address and has just 
the right Jubilee flavour. But I am not quite sure whether 
it means anything. I rather doubt whether archwologists 
take cognizance of anything less than an won. And 
“Twenty-Five Years of the Lower Bursted Archxological 
Society ” is out of the question. Partly because the thought 
is 80 ing and partly because the Society was not 

until 1928, 
reminiscences will provide a way out for many 
who find themselves in a like predicament with myself. 
Up and down the country men in white waistcoats will be 


manceuvring themselves into a position in which they can | 
say, “Twenty-five years! A quarter-of-a-century! It seems | 
a long time in some ways—and yet in others how short! 
Why, I remember, almost as if it were yesterday . . "| 
And for me, you might suppose this would be the su 

simple solution. I have only to say, “I am afraid I cannot 
see as far back into the past as you archeologists”— 
(laughter)—‘‘but I can go back to 1910’—(applause)— 
and there Lam. 

But the infernal thing about it is I can’t go back to 1910. 
At least I can, but not to much effect so far as reminiscences 
are concerned. That many amusing incidents happened in 
my presence and that many good things were said by 
me in that year I have no reason to doubt, but as I was not 
at the time of an age (being not quite three) to realise 
the value of such things, they have been irretrievably lost, 
A bolder man might sweep aside any such consideration 
as irrelevant and invent some perfectly scrumptious story 
about a hansom-cab or tell with gusto of the occasion on 
which he found the Hon. Charlie Withers (now the Ear! of 
Shottermill) asleep in his bath with a top-hat on. But 
for myself, I could not do it. I have not the—how shall 
I say ‘—the verve. 

It is usually open to one who replies for the Guests to 
indulge in a few playful personalities about the individuals 
he has the honour to represent. But as I look down the list 
of guests who are to be present on this occasion it becomes 
increasingly obvious that that idea too is born moribund. 
There seems to be nothing whatever—except possibly 
from the stand-point of an archzologist—to be said about 
them. Certainly nothing Jubilistic. Old Dr. Flinch, for 
instance, who would be a Member and not a Guest if only 
he could remember to pay his subscription—how can one 
link him up with the fortunes of the realm? And Mrs. 
Crumbles? And the two Miss Hawkins? Or Canon Parkin- 
son for that matter, who is said to be so’ narrow-minded 
that his ears bang together? Nothing very Imperial about 
him. A hopeless bunch. 

So there it is. Try as I will I can find no solution of the 
difficulty, and sometimes, in my darker hours, | fear that 
the subject of my address will remain undecided up to the 
very moment when I rise to speak next Monday evening. 
The further possibility that it may still be undecided when 
I sit down again is one upon which I do not care to dwell. 
sie H. F. E, 








A Preamble. 





Wirn my Amarilda Anna is there any to compare ! 

I could clamour of the glamour of my Anna’s amber 
hair. 

When alarums clang I clamber to her ambidextrous arms 

And find an ample amulet in Amarilda’s charms. 

Like little lambs we gambol as lambs only gambol can— 

Oh, how I love to ramble with my Amarilda Ann! 


Ann used to dwell in Camberwell, but when the knot was 
tied 

We went to live at Amberley, not far from Ambleside; 

There Annie had a family which annually grew, 

And wherever Anna ambled they perambulated too. . 

Life's a gamble and a scramble, yet how carefully you ban 

spr path each clinging bramble, dearest Amari 
nn! 





What Our English Diplomats Have To Put Up With. 
“It was stated that Marshal Pilsudski, whom Mr. Eden saW}- 


yesterday afternoon, had put his food down with military precision | 


on any compromise proposals.”—Indian Paper. a 
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“HAROLD, I BELIEVE THEY'RE COMING! PUT YOUR TIE STRAIGHT.” 
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The Word War. 


vu. 
The Government—Singular or plural ? 


I rHAnk you, warriors all. But first, 
as is proper, I must thank a member of 
His Majesty's Gov. for an interesting 
and helpful comment on the problem 
named above. 

“T could not say,” he writes, 
“whether there is any official ruling 
on the subject, but when I went to the 
Foreign Office in —— it was drummed 
into me that ‘His Majesty's Govern- 
ment’ was plural, but the Retueaent 
of every other country was singular. 
I do not know if this was office custom 
or one of Lord Curzon’s edicts, but it 
was a very intelligible arrangement as 
in any given sentence one could at once 


at 10 p.m. while Mr. Even leaves Berlin 
to-morrow for Moscow.” , 


“ Anticipate.” 

Many warriors attack those who say 
‘anticipate’ when they mean no more 
than “expect.” The warriors are right, 
and will receive medals. If there be 
any brutes who do not admit that the 
act is wrongful, let them consider these 
two sentences and say whether they 
mean the same thing, or no.— 


“John and Jane did not expect to be 
married” 


and 

“John and Jane never anticipated 
marriage.” 
Oh, Horby ! 


As I expected, many citizens have 





spot the nationality of 
thet jovernment referred 
to 


Septic Verbs.“ Motivate.” 

A warrior in the United 
States sends me a very 
rare example of “ moti- 
vate,” which breeds, he 
says, not only in the film- 
world but among “social 
workers,” One of these 
is said to have told a 
—_ meeting how she 
ad spent a long time 
persuading one of the 
“ under - privileged * to 
go to hospital to have 
an operation. It was a YoU SHUT UP 
difficult task, but finally ‘ — 
“the case became motivated to hospital- 
ization.” 





To loan. 


At least twenty warriors have thrust 
their spears into the verb “to loan.” 
This misbegotten upstart must die. For 
if “to loan,” why not “to gift” (as in 
“T will gift you a thick ear’)? 


“While.” 


Another comrade sends me some nice 
jeces of while-work—‘‘while’’ used 
‘or “and” or “but” or almost any 
conjunction, ¢.g.:— 


“The Curate read the First Lesson 
while the Rector read the Second’’— 


a horrible scene. Or, worse still :— 


“The Dean read the Lessons while 
the Bishop preached the sermon.” 


And recently on the wireless, says 
the comrade, it was announced that— 





“Sir Jonn Stmon left by aeroplane 


“| sHaLL WALK AS 





1” 
sadly assailed a recent letter of our more 
or less admired Mr. Hore-Brisna on 
the leader-page of The Times. I record 
reluctantly that in that august place 
he wrote, “It will help no end to instil 
the right spirit.” 

Oh. Horsy, how could you? 

Nevertheless, hail, Horpy! and I do 
not believe that you wrote that letter 
for publication. 

Or maybe you were naughtily pro- 
voking my warriors, as I did the other 
day, suddenly letting fall the ex- 
pression “pretty lousy” in a solemn 
lecture on the careful choice of words. 
A base trick; and I apologize to all 
those who have sent me solemn re- 
mean Yes, I know that “pretty 
ousy”’ is not found in Janz AusTEN 
or Sir Water Scorr, and I shall never 
use the phrase in a letter to The Times. 
But I fear that, if we are not careful, 
some Cabinet Minister will. 


Dictators. 
A warrior who signs herself modestly 
“Typist” sends me a charming and 


FARK AS BricHron wira you uw IL cHoosE—so. 


well-written (also well-typed) assault 
upon the barbarities of “people in| 
offices who dictate letters.” 

Nearly all of these, she tells me, aq 
that they are “prepared,” when 
mean “ willing,” to do things, alt 
the proposal has only just been put to 
them and they could not have been 
“prepared” for it. She gives no ex. 
amples ; but we can all see how irritating. 
it must be to an intelligent young lad 
to hear her employer say that he & 
Bi erie to visit the United States 
when she knows very well that he has 
not even begun to pack. And it ig 
worse if he says that he is “not 
pared”’ to go to the States, for that 
may merely mean that he is not yet 
ready, and nobody knows whether he 
is willing or not. (However, I gather 
that the comrade puts this sort of 
thing right herself.) 

5 “| Then she says, “ Why 
do they always say, ‘ En- 
closed please find’ ?” 
This question has agit- 
ated me also. “ Enclosed 
— look for” would 
ve sensible, though (tif 
—while) ugly; for then 
there would be some 
point in the “please,” 
and the words would 
cover the possibility that 
the thing has not been 
enclosed (which nearly 
always happens in my 
_ correspondence). But no 
| amount of “pleases” 
can make anyone“ find” 
/anything, for finding is 
| a hard fact, which hap- 
pens or not. To say, “ Enclosed please 
find a bun” is like saying «Please 
arrive in Spain’? when you mean, 
“Please go to Spain.” Is that quite 
clear? If not, don't worry. For in 
any case “T enclose a bun” or “A bun 
is enclosed”’ is surely a better way of 
—— it. 
‘hen she says, “They sprinkle ‘in 
respect of’ and ‘in vonnection with’ all 
over everything, when neither phrase 
means anything whatever.” One man 
she has worked with “will talk about | 
‘our client’s claim in connection with 
the rent in respect of the premises,’ 
instead of ‘our client’s claim for the 
rent of the premises.’ ” The same outlaw 
will never use one verb if he can 
in three. “ He says, ‘Are you pre 
to agree to accept?’ or ‘We will 
endeavour to arrange to obtaim, } 
Once he went further and di 
‘ Efforts are being made to endeavour] 
to arrange to obtain.’ ” ! 
Tremble, then, all odious dictators; — 
and bow to “Typist,” who will receive | 
the Blue Star of our Order. z 
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Tue Socrery or OLD-FASHIONED HOUSEWIVES ENTERTAIN A COMPANY OF VACUUM-CLEANER DEMONSTRATORS. 








T 
ranspire. 


A Chester comrade makes a reluctant 
stab at Sir Georce Rankin for the 
following outrage in an official report :— 


‘Head Warder P. says that he did 
not see what transpired in D Hall.” 


*Transpired”! O Gosh! O Golly! 
The subject of the report was some 
disorder at a convict prison. The 
meanings of “transpire,” according to 
The Shorter Oxford E.D., are “ (1) To 
emit or cause to pass in the state of 
vapour through the walls or surface of 
the body. (2) To emit vapour or per- 
fume.... To give off moisture 
through the skin . . . (3) To pass out 


| a8 vapour through pores, toexhale . . . 


_ toescape by evaporation. (4) (fig.) To 


escape from secrecy to notice .. . 
I cannot believe that the mutinous 
convicts in D Hall did any of these 


| things, unless it was to “escape by 


evaporation.” 

I am happy to be able, for once, to 
applaud the bravery of the Dictionary 
named, which concludes its remarks 
upon “transpire’’ thus:— 


“© b Misused for: To occur, happen. 


| orig. US. 1804.” 


Whatever (I have, by the way, been 


_ attacked for saying “whatever” by a 


very high person—but I have no time 
for that now)—whatever may have 
been said by some thoughtless, faceti- 
ous or intoxicated person on the 
American Continent in 1804, we will 
not, brothers, have “transpire”’ in the 
sense of “occur, happen.” Shoot it. 


Note on Lexicographers. 


I acknowledge with thanks a very 
friendly letter from a distinguished 
member of this tribe. He says that one 
must not bite them or call them feeble ; 
for they are “historians merely”’ and 
are no longer “‘in a position to play the 
Jounson and purge the language: I 
only wish we could! . . . Ifa word has 
reached the degree of usage within the 
scope of our particular dictionary, in it 
must go, however much we may loathe 
Pa: 

Yes, darling lexicog., but it can go 
in with a black mark against it, surely 
—as our friend “transpire” (to happen, 
occur)” was seen to go in just now. If 
that can get an official “misused,” 
cannot, for example, the verb “to 
sabotage” be condemned likewise? 
Of that felonious and insanitary beast 
the same dictionary says feebly—yes, 
I repeat, feebly:— 


“Hence Sabotage v. trans. to wreck 
or damage by s: also fig.” 





Let the next edition say firmly »— 


“Hence—a misuse, fig., journalistic, 
political, bestial—Sa’botage v. trans. 
ete.” 


And if such conduct is not within the 
scope of the dictionaries which men are 
writing now, let some virile lexicog 
rise up and make a dictionary with a 
different scope (on the lines of Mr. 
Fowier’s Modern English Usage), 
tackling the hard problems to which I 
and my gallant warriors are modestly 
and maybe unskilfully addressing our- 
selves to-day. And let it be called 
simply, A Good English oe 
A. P. H, 


Our Adaptable Advertisers, 
“Wanted—-Boy or Girl for delivery of 
papers, one hour daily; old age pensioner 
would do.”—-Local Advt. 








“ 8.0—A Flue Recital, by Edith Penville.” 
Wireless Programme. 
We doubt if she can improve on our 
own performances. 





“Primroses abounded, especially in the 

valley of the Medway. 

A primrose by a river's brim 

A yellow was to him 

And it was ing more,’ * 

Goasmper, Daily Paper. 

Except, perhaps, a little padding for 
a gossip column. 
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| watch went below. 
| And 
| said, “ Poor Joe!” 


; man with a lot of 


| and, what’s more, 


| enough sense to 
| hold on good and 
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Tails You Lose. 
A Tall Story. 





Once there was a prime young 
sailorman, Joe Betts by name, and he 
fell overboard from an East Indiaman 
somewhere in the South Atlantic 


Ocean. It served him right too, in a 


manner of speak- [ 
ing; one thing, he 
hadn't got no sort 
of business to be 
where he was, 
which was at the 
jib-boomend, hav- 
ing gone there to 
be out of the way 
of a job of work, 


being there, he 
ought to have had 


proper. Anyway, 
into the drink he 
went, and nobody 
missed him till the 
the crowd 
and the mate said, 
“Good riddance,” 
and that was that. 

But all the while 
Joe Betts was hav- 
ing the time of his 
life. Davy Jones, 
as you've maybe 
heard, is a family 


daughters, and 
Davy’s youngest 
girl took a regular 
fancy to this Joe, 
who was a nice- 
looking young chap 
and as pleasant a 
fellow as you'd 
wish to meet when 
there wasn’t a job 
of work doing. So 
for a bit Joe was 
suited fine. 





fish diet or what, —_—<—$—$$—— 
Joe started to feel homesick; and he 
dreamed every night about quarts of 
ale with froth on the top until he 
couldn't bear it any longer. 

So at last he says to his young lady, 
very artful-like, “I'd like just to go 
up yonder and have a look at the ships, 
for,” says he, “it’d do my heart good, 
it would, to see some big brute of a 
mate fetch some poor bloke as wasn’t 
me a crack with a belaying-pin.” 





f “Very well,” says she, “you go— 





but mind you're back in time for 
tea.” 

So up he went, and the first ship he 
sighted he hollered out and got taken on 
board, and away he went to England. 

You may fancy he’d had enough of 
going to sea for a bit, so after he'd 
blowed pretty nearly all the cash he'd 
got he took a small hook-block in his 


a wv ~ 
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hand and he started to walk into the 
country. And he walked and he 
walked, and every now and then he’d 
es ata pub. And after a bit some- 
body ’d be sure to say, “That’s a funny 
idea, that is, carrying a hook-block 
about the country with you.” And 
Joe he’d drink up his drink and fetch 
a sort of sigh and walk on a bit further. 
Well, at last he came to a pub, and 
he sat down as usual, and an old chap 
with whiskers 


all over his face, like a strangers ourselves.” 
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mouse looking out of a pound of oukum, 
was having a drink too. He looked at 
Joe and he looked at the block and he 
looked at them both at once, and then | 
he said, “Young man,” says he, “ex. 
cuse the liberty, but that’s a funny 
sort of an article you've a-got there, 
What might be the use of un?” 
“That'll do,” says Joe. “I reckon 
% ————™) Tm out o’ smello’ 
the sea at last, 1] 
settle down here,” 
And being, as 
I’ve told you, a 
taking sort ofchap. 
it wasn't long be. 
fore he got fixed 
up to be married 
to a farmer's 
daughter in those 
parts. The banns 
were up and the 
wedding-breakfast 
wasordered. She'd 
a nice bit of money 
to her name, and 
une! if she was a bit 
| i wi sharp in theelbow, 
| Ml) as the saying goes, 
DH 8 well, you can’t 
have everything, 
}can you, now? 
| All this time 
| poor Miss Jones 
‘had been waitin 
‘and watching — 
lashing her tail be- 
cause her faney 
man hadn't come 
home to his tea. 
She kept asking 
all the sailormen 
that came along if 
they ‘d heard any- 
thing of him, and 
‘at last one turned 
‘up that told her he 
|was living ashore 
‘and going to be 
lmarried to @ 
‘farmer's daughter 
‘at a place called 


|Nately Scures, in 
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Hampshire. 
a afte ra a Ungrateful Novice (on landing his first trout), “Tas MEANS QUITE TWO POUNDS “Oh. he is, is 
whether it was the MORE TO CART ABOUT.” he?” says she. 


ie |“ We'll see about 





that,” says she; and she gives one 
swish of her tail and off she goes till 
she gets to London river. The first 
thing she met was a porpoise, and she 
asked him if he could direct her to 
Nately Scures, in Hampshire. . 
“Sorry, Miss, I can’t,” says he; “T'm 
a stranger here myself. I should ask 
the whitebait. They're Londoners. 
So she asked the whitebait, but all 
they said was, “Sorry, Miss, we re 
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And so it went on until she got as 
far as Marsh Lock, and there she fell 
in with a big roach who was able to 
put her in the right way. Into Saint 
Patrick’s Stream she went, and up the 
Loddon until there wasn’t enough 
water to float her; and then she took 
to the land. 

Along she went, flop—wiggle—flop 
—wiggle—till at last she came to a 
church, one of the smallest little 
churches ever you saw, and she sat 
herself down on a tombstone and pulled 
out her comb and started putting her 
hair to rights. And just then what 
should she see but a wedding-procession 
coming up the church path, and her old 
sweetheart, Joe Betts, in the middle of 
it, in his best shore-going rig. 

Joe stopped as if he'd been shot 
when he clapped eyes on her and went 
as white as a sheet. “Oh,” says he, 
silly-like—“oh! Is it you?” 

“Yes,” says she—"“ yes, it is me, Joe 
Betts. That’s just the sort of soft 
question you would ask, And now may 
/ ask when you're a-coming home to 
tea?” 

Joe got all hot behind his ears at 
that. He took off his hat and scratched 
his head a bit. 

Well,” he says—‘“ well, you see, it’s 
this way——” 

Just then who should come up the 
path but the farmer’s daughter, with 
her bridesmaids all following after. 

She stopped too, and she looked at 
Miss Jones, and she up with her nose 
and she said, “‘ Dear me, what a smell 
of fish! Who is this young person, 
may I hask, Joseph ?”’ 

Joe turned his hat this way and that 

in his hands, and, says he, “She’s a 
a young woman, my dear, as was once 
very good to me——” 
“Ho!” says the farmer’s daughter, 
she is, is she? P’er’aps you'd like to 
marry her, then? Pray do, only mind 
the cat don’t take her one fine day by 
mistake for a piece of fish. Really, 
Joseph, I’m surprised at you! To 
think you should so demean yourself 
as to pay attention to a creature with 
a tail /” 

“Avast, avast now!” says Joe at 
that, for now he saw Miss Jones again 
he couldn’t help thinking how pretty 
she was and what a lot better-tempered 
a girl she was than the farmer's daugh- 
ter for all her money. ‘‘Avast!” says 
he; ‘there ain’t no call to be personal, 
my love. Circumstances alters cases,” 
says he, “and if you was at the bottom 
of the sea instead of here maybe you'd 
look uncommon funny without a tail.” 

“Then marry the creature, do,” says 
the farmer’s daughter, “and when 
you're tired of her you can sell her to 
the fishmonger.” And with that she 


“ 














“WHat DO rou DO IF SOME ASS COMES IN AND INTERRUPTS YOU WHEN YOU 'RE 


busy?” 
“ Just GO ON PAINTING.” 











flounces off down the path with her 
bridesmaids after her, and there weren't 
no wedding after all, not that day. 
There stood Joe, looking very glum. 
He didn’t just know what to do. He 
knew it was all up with the farmer's 
daughter. He didn’t want to go and 
live at the bottom of the sea with Miss 
Jones; and yet he could see it would 
give rise to a lot of talk if he married a 
lady with a fish’s tail, for all it was 
a very pretty one indeed, all shining 
gold-and-green like the sea at sunrise. 
“The very idea!” says Miss Jones— 
‘the very idea! Comparing me—me— 
with a creature with a couple of great 
clumsy legs and no tail. If that’s your 
taste, Joe Betts, I’m finished with 


you!” And with these words she 


flipped off the tombstone and off she 
went, ee —till 
she came to the River Loddon, and she 
didn’t stop till she got right home to 
Davy Jones's Locker. 

As for Joe Betts, he had to go and 
look for another ship, But you may be 
sure he took good care to hold on next 
time he went out to the jib-boom end. 

And they had a likeness of Miss 
Jones, tail and all, put up by the church 
door just to remind any young man 
that might be thinking of gettin 
married that it’s as well to be off wit 
the old love before you’re on with the 
new. You can go and see it for yourself 
if you don’t believe me. Cc. F.S. 
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“FANCY YOUR NEW BOY BEING AN ACTOR, 
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WuHat’'s HE ACTING In?” 
“WELL, HE'S NOT ACTUALLY ACTING YET, BUT HE'S GOT A VOICE-TRIAL TO-MORROW AT BRIXTON.” 












The Apostrophe. 





THINK, before we get mar- 
ried,” said the journalist, 
assuming an earnest look, 
“that you should know 
some of the circumstances 
of my past. For instance, 
I was a dramatic critic for 
a time.” 

“Was that very thrill- 
his betrothed in- 


“toad 





“No, not very. No, I 
shouldn’t have described it 
as thrilling at all. I had 
to give it up in the end 
because of an apostrophe.” 

“Why, was it important ?”’ 

The question roused the journalist 
to a paroxysm of affirmation. He sat 
up and slapped his knee so that he hurt 
his hand. 

“Yes,” he cried, “it was important! 
I shall maintain it was to my dying 
day. I couldn't exaggerate its import- 
ance if I tried.” 

ce Why try! ? ”” 





The journalist leaned forward and 
stared at her anxiously. “How strong 
are you on grammar?’’ he asked. 

“T manage,” replied the girl after 
some thought. 

“All the same, I wonder whether 
you'll understand the enormity. I 
don’t suppose grammar’s a—a living 
force in your life ?”’ 

“You haven't noticed anything that 
made you think that, surely ?”” 
“No.” 

“T should hope not. 
all this got to do 
apostrophe rs 

“It wasn’t mine,” the journalist said. 

“That’s just the point. It was a 
changeling. It was fathered on 
me. 

Her eyes rested on him hopefully. 

“This isn’t by any chance a story I 
ought not to listen to?’ ' 

“ Of course it isn’t.’ 

“Oh. Oh, well, go ahead.” 

“You wouldn’t like something to 
drink first ?” 

‘Do you think I shall need it?” 

The journalist produced a handker- 
chief and pressed it against his brow. 


But what has 
with your 








“T think I shall,” he said. “ But never 
mind that for the moment. Well, all this 
occurred when I had been a dramatic 
critic for some time. It was a busy 
period and I was seeing plays nearly 
every night.” 

“{ still think that must have been 
rather thrilling.” 

“You have a romantic disposition,” 
said the journalist sadly. “ Even the 
trials of a life unfamiliar to you appear 
to be clothed in brilliance. However, 
from time to time I had to go toa play 


that proved to be all right, and of course 


I said so afterwards.” 

“I never can make out how you 
know,” said the girl. “I should die if 
Lhad to say exactly what | thought of 
anything the minute after Id seen it.” 

The journalist coughed. 

“That,” he said, “is not ¢ 
what one does. One simply thanks one 
lucky stars if one can produce the right 
number of words with a bearing of some 
kind on the play. It doesn’t matter 
what one says—much. At least, on my 
paper it didn’t.’ 

‘But I thought you said you couldn't 
exaggerate its importance if you—— 
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“That was the importance of the 
apostrophe,” the journalist interrupted. 

Oh, I see.” 

He proceeded: ‘‘One night I saw a 
play that I really felt justified in 
spreading myself about. So I put it 
all down—the excellence of its humour, 
its perfect construction, the superlative 
merit of its players.” 

“You really do get your collar into 
the most extraordinary wrinkles.” 

‘Never mind my collar.” 

“You ought to wear one of those 
little golden pin affairs—I saw one in 
a shop as I was——” 

The journalist threw himself back in 
his chair. “As J thought,” he declared 
sternly, “grammar means nothing in 
your life at all—nothing at all.” 

“I don’t see why you should say 
that j 

‘You're not a bit interested in that 
apostrophe.” 

“Yes, I am, darling, murderously. 
Do go on about it. I can hardly wait.” 

The journalist sulked for a few 
moments. Then he scratched his neck 
and proceeded: “Well, of course they 
quoted my notice; it was such a good 
one. They put bits of it on posters 
outside the theatre.” 

“I know. Full of dots. 
theatre was it?” 

“It doesn’t matter.” 

“But I’m_ interested. 
showing you.” 

T can see that,” the journalist said. 
‘But it doesn’t matter which theatre 
it was. It was just a theatre, with 
posters outside and bits of my notice 
on them. But they’d done a terrible 
thing.” 

“They had?” 

“Yes. They'd put an apostrophe in 
one of my itses.” 

“One of your what?” 

“T’d used the word ‘its’—you know, 
in ‘its construction.’ They'd put an 
apostrophe in that.” 

The girl looked horrified. ‘‘Mydear!”’ 

“Yes,” said the journalist, a good 





Which 


I’m just 


| deal pleased; ‘that’s how I felt too. 


There was the confounded thing in 
dark blue paint, with my name under- 
neath as if T was responsible for it.” 

‘How dreadfully galling!”’ 

“T thought so. I’m glad you agree 
after all. I went in to see the box- 
office man, but he said he had no 
authority to shift it. So I stuck a bit 
of stamp-paper over it myself and got 
rudely handled by the commissionaire. 
I tried to explain, but he wouldn’t 
listen.” 

“You tried to explain to the 
commissionaire ?’’ she said, awed. 

“Yes; so I gave up dramatic criti- 
cism. I decided it was too hazardous 
to the literary reputation.” 


“ LOOKING FoR A LETTER, MuM, THE 
YESTERDAY.” 





PROFESSOR WAS USING AS A BOOK-MARK 








The girl reflected. At last she said: 
“How big was it, the apostrophe!” 

“How big? Oh, about that big,” 
said the journalist, measuring off the 
distance on his thumb. “ Yes, about as 
big as that.” 

‘And you really thought it mattered 
so much?” 

“Gosh! This is as bad as Keats 
and Fanny BRawng,” said the journal- 
ist in some despair, and he got ready 
to begin all over again. R. M. 








“They missed the reference to the Lady 
Anne’s present habit of walking la tour san- 
guinaire en portant a tote sous le bras.” 


», 


Evening Paper. 
But it may console them to know they 
only lost it by a head! 





It is said that a poet contemplates 
writing an epic about Northumberland. 
Hexhameters would be a not inappro- 
priate metre. 


x * * 


At a private view of a new film a 
managing director of a cinema and a 
publicity expert both wept like child- 
ren. They evidently thought the thing 
wouldn’t be a financial success. 


x *« * 


A Frenchman claims to have in- 
vented a typewriter that works en- 
tirely without human aid. It will 
never be popular, however, until it 
can make afternoon tea as well. 
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RINCE GEORGE, 
Epvwarp VII. and Queen ALEXANDRA, 
became eventual heir to the throne on the death 
of his elder brother, ALBERT Vicror, in 1891. 
Created Duke of York in 1892, he married, on 














“HYMEN HYMENZE!” 


second son of Kine 


July 6th, 1893, Patncess Mary, daughter of 
Francois Duke of Teck and Princess Mary 
ADELAIDE the daughter of the Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE; and on the accession of Kiva Epwarp 
became Prince oF WALES. 


July 8, 1893 
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George the Fifth 


(Rex Omnium Britanniarum) 


HIS is the Kine 
. To whom we brine 
The tribute of our tears and of our 
lauohter : 
The slow increase 
From War to Peace 
The days of that dark overshadowing 
And the days after. 


By banner flown 
Ind trumpet tone 
We tell the story of his years, yet knowing 
What heart he hath 
Who set the path 
In perilous places, and the night not done 
lnd no star showing. 


Ridden by storm, 
Earth had no form, 
And the trees of the forest were fallen 
among the grasses, 


Ind still in the brake 
There are whispers awake, 
Ind who shall say what enemies swarm 
On the hill passes f 


But if to our sight 
Lhere comes a light 
To him, the stedfast enardian, who hath striven 
Ind not de tpaired 
So calm he fared 
Of the safety of his Peoples and their might, 
Our thanks be viven. 


This is the Kinc 
lle have risen to sine 
Round all the world and prayed God. speed 
to follow ; 
Ind all these years, 
Part joy, part tears, 
Never the words had a false ring 
Vor the prayer seemed hollow. EVOE. 
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THE DELHI DURBAR 


December 12, 1911 


La a ‘ on ’ 
HE KING'S visit to India on this occasion 


was the first paid to his Indian possessions 
by an English King, and was greeted with much 
enthusiasm, His Masesty was accompanied by 
Queen Many, and the Durbar was a great 
success; but the atmosphere of optimism was 


soon clouded by a recurrence of Nationalist 
discontent and the attempted assassination of 
Lord Hanpince in the ensuing year. There 
followed the uninterrupted growth of the 
movement for self-government, which the 
present Incia Bill is designed to satiafy 


December 13, 1911 
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THE SALAMANDER BREED 


The Asquith Fish. “How pleasant to pass from the rude turbulence of the 
frying-pan into the general calm of the fire!” 


HE years 1911 and 1912 were disturbed 
by an unusual number of serious strikes 
by miners, railwaymen and dockers, but the 
Prime Minister did not gain much relief from 
his plunge into the seething pot of Irish politics. 





WAY’ 
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Ne 


Efforts to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
Redmonites, Carsonites and rival bodies of 
volunteers by a new Home Rule Bill proved 
ineffectual, and the measure was indefinitely 
postponed shortly before the outbreak of War. 





April 10, 1912 
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THE BOILING POINT 


HE Balkans fully justified their claim to disastrous, for the Conference in London proved 

share with Belgium the title of “the cock- abortive, the League broke up, and Greece, 

pit of Europe” when in 1912 Serbia, Bulgaria, Serbia and Roumania were soon involved in a 

Montenegro and Greece attacked Turkey, struggle with Bulgaria, while Turkey regained 
The sequel of their victorious campaign was Adrianople. 


October 2, 1912 
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THE BLESSINGS OF PEACE 


Hans and Jacques (together), “ And 1 hear there 's more to come!” 


N 1913 the German Army Bill revealed the 
intention of the Kaiser’s Government toraise 
the peace strength of the army from 700,000 to 
nearly 900,000. France replied with a measure 
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which increased her own peace establishment. It 
was felt at the time that competitive armaments 
were becoming an intolerable burden to these 
two nations. But this was twenty-two years ago. 


february 26, 1933 
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A SEA-CHANGE 


lory Chorus (to Winston). “ You've made me love you; I didn’t want to do it.” 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL succeeded 
Mr. McKenna as First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1911, and, Germany having failed 


to respond to our appeal for the reduction of 


Naval p mmes, promptly announced the 
intention of the British Government to outbuild 





them systematically and continuously, As 
Mr. Cuurenti. had crossed the floor of the 
House in 1906, he was not popular with his old 
political associates, but won them over to a 
considerable extent by his policy of maintaining 
and increasing our Naval strength. 


Janmary 14, 1914 
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“THERE’S MANY A SLIP .. .” 


is April, 1014, the Home Rule Bill offered to 
Mr. Repmonp by Mr, Asgurrn, with safe 
guards for Ulster, was rejected by Carson and 
wrecked by the action of the Generals at the 


Curragh, who resigned rather than run the risk 
of fighting against Ulster. A conference sum- 
moned by the Kuna failed on the eve of the War, 
and the Bill was indefinitely postponed. 


April 1, 1t4 
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BRAVO, 


( N Atwust 2nd, 1914, Germany demanded 

that her troops should be allowed to 
pass through Belgian territory and use the 
fortresses of Lidge and Namur for their opera. 
tions against France. Refusal meant that 
Belgium would be treated as an enemy, 
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BELGIUM! 


The King, who presided over the Council of 
Ministers, returned the answer that Belyinm 
would defend her neutrality with the sword 
and his resolve, communicated at onee to the 
British Government, brought Great Britain 
into the War, 





lags! 12, 1914 
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TO THE GLORY OF FRANCE 
Verdun, February—March, 1916. 


HE historic fortress of Verdun was the 


scene in 1916 of the supreme effort of 


Germany in the “war of attrition.” The losses 
between February and June were terrible 
—460,000 casualties on the French and 280,000 


on the German side. But the effort failed. In 
October Douaumont, the most famous of the 
forts in the Verdun area, was recaptured by 
the French, and thenceforward the brunt of 
the Western offensive fell on the British armies. 


Varch 29, 1916 


————e 
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THE LOST CHIEF 


Memory of Field 


In 


Marshal Earl Kitchener, Maker of Armies. 


June 14, 1916 
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“SWOOPING FROM THE WEST” 


[It is the intention of our new Ally to assist us in the patrolling of the Atlantic] 


HE entry of the United States into the Still, the pledge of the President was ful- 

War in 1917 was a vital factor in deter- filled by the despatch of a flotilla of twenty 
mining the result; but it was on land rather American destroyers which arrived in May to 
than on sea that the influence of our new Ally join in the vitally important anti-submarine 
made itself conspicuously felt. campaign. 


j 
April 16, 1917 
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DRAKE’S WAY 


Zeebrugge. St. George’s Day, 1918. 


Admiral Drake (to Admiral Keyes). “ Bravo, Sir! Tradition holds. My men 
singed a King’s beard, and yours have singed a Kaiser’s moustaches.” 


ONE of the heroic achievements of the 

British Navy in the War surpasses the 
daring attack on Zeebrugge on the night of 
April 22.23, 1918. The plan conceived and 
directed by Admiral Sir Rocer Keyes, then in 
command of the Dover Patrol, was to sink old 
cruisers, filled with concrete, so as to block the 
exits and prevent the use of the ports of Ostend 
and Zeebrugge as bases for the enemy's sub- 
marines and destroyers. At Zeebrugge three 





cruisers were run in and blown up, blocking the 
exit of the Bruges Canal, An even more 
hazardous undertaking was the landing, under 
heavy fire, of a force of sailors and marines on 
the Mole, where much damage was done and 
the viaduct connecting it with the shore was 
blown up. 

Many gallant officers and men lost their lives, 
but the main objects were attained, and for 
many weeks the exits were obstructed. 


May 1, 1918 
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OUR MAN 


With Mr, Panch’s grateful compliments to Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig. 


UT of the welter of controy ersy that 


still rages over the conduct of the 


War, nothing has come to light that can 
reverse the tribute here paid to the British 





Mas 1. 1048 | 


Commander -in-Chief on behalf of those 
who served under him and to whose wel- 
fare he unsparingly devoted the remaining 


vears of his life 


\lavember 27, 
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THE WORLD'S DESIRE 
Peace (outside the Allied Conference Chamber), “1 know 1 shall have to wait for 
‘ a while; but I do hope they won't talk too much,” 
HE Conference of Paris (January-June, President WiLson’s Fourteen Points and based 
1919) was held to arrange the terms of on the Covenant of the League of Nations 
Peace laid down by the Treaty of Versailles. The Treaty dealt with the cession of territories 
Representatives of the five great Allied Powers, by Germany, the surrender of her Colonies, 
Great Britain, the United States, France, Italy the limitation of her armaments and the ques- 
and Japan, took part in the framing of the tion of reparations, Germany received the 
Treaty, which was governed in principle by terms in May, but did not sign till June, 
January tf, 1919 
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THE PERIL WITHOUT 


N the spring of 1919, while the Conference 
was sitting in Paris, Great Britain was still 
at war with Russia on the Archangel front. 
There we supported the Provisional Government 


set up by the Whites against the Soviet with 
money, munitions and men, until the British 
Forces evacuated their positions and Mur 
mansk came again into Bolshevik hands. 


April 2, 1919 
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CRAMPING HIS STYLE 


” abd ired f this te and not an ass.” 
} a ’ 1 i - S lad . After all l auia lion a 
I ‘itish Lio ° “7 m pettir 2 I it tl 0 i y ? > 


April 9, 1919 
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g lately, I did everything 


A SAVING GRACE 


Little Jobn Bull. “ What did you do in the Great War, Daddy?” 
ell, to judge by what I’ve been readin 
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Big Jobn Bull. « 
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ORD ROBERT CECIL took from the 
_4 first a leading part in the campaign 
for making the objects of the League of 
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THE BEACON LIGHT 


Nations better understood. 








The campaign 


opened on the first anniversary of the sign- 


ing of the Armistice. 


Nowember 12, 1919 
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MANNERS AND MODES 


The Spell of the Saxophone. 
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N the “Balfour Note” of 1922, the British 

Government informed President HARDING 
that, as we had got to pay America, we wer. 
reluctantly compelled to make claims upon 
our debtors, but would ask no more from 
them than was necessary for the satisfaction 
of our own creditor. 




















THE DEBTORS 














It was the continued refusal of our European 
Allies to pay their inter-Allied debts that 
led to Mr. BALDWin’s mission to America and 
the much-discussed arrangement, defended as 
the best bargain possible at the time, which 
committed us to an obligation which we have 
since found ourselves incapable of fulfilling. 


August 9, 1922 
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THE EXCHANGE ASYLUM 


Rouble. “ What’s your name?” 


Mark. “ Mark.” 


Rouble. “ What are you doing ?” 


Mark. “Falling.” 


Rouble. “What ’s your face value?” 


Mark. “ A shilling.” 


Rouble. “ What are you worth now ?” 
Mark. “ Twenty million to the Pound.” 


Rouble. “ Come inside.” 


Frane (nervously). “\’m not feeling too sane myself.” 


‘Le the plain person the fluctuations in the 
values of different currencies during the 
slump which followed the post-War boom were 
80 extraordinary and incomprehensible as to 
inspire distrust in the sanity of all who profess 
to be experts in exchange. 


These doubts, expressed in the accompany- 
ing cartoon, have not been dispelled by recent 
occurrences in the City, though we may console 
ourselves with the reflection that in England 
we are not likely to go mad, as Midas did, 
from a glut of gold. 


August TJ, 1923 
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e the narrow world like a Colossus.” 
After Julius Caesar, Act 1., Scene 2 





THE LATEST CASAR 


Sig. Mussolini (a bit above himself). “1 do bestrid 
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| THE - BEST: OF ALLWAYS TO: LENGTHEN -OVR- DAYS 
15 TO: BORROW - AN: HOVR - FROM:THE « NIGHT 


R. WILLETT, a builder and designer of 
houses, had for many years persistently 

and cogently urged the adoption of his system of 
“daylight saving,” but met with little support 
and much hostile criticism. But the War, which 


brought many evils in its train, secured us the 


hoon of the prompt acceptance and enforcement 





of a scheme which, though opposed by many 
farmers and regarded as impious by some 
Irishmen for substituting * ‘Government time 
for God's time,” has worked smoothly and 
efficiently for nearly twenty years. He will be re- 
membered with gratitude and regret as he died 

a year before “daylight saving” was introduced. 
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Go the Memory of the Queen Mother. 





Bia ae RERANCH 


(= ALEXANDRA, Tennyson’s “ Sea hold upon the affections of the British people 


Kings’ daughter from over the Sea,” won by her gentleness and goodness, and “ Alexandra i 
all hearts by her beauty and grace when Day’ will long remain to remind us of her ; 
she came to England as a bride in March, 1863, active interest in the care of the sick and the 
Throughout her long life she retained her training of nurses, i 
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November 25, 1925 ¥ 
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UNDER WHICH FLAG? 


Joba Bull, “ One of these two flags has got to come down 


HE General Strike, which lasted from 

May 2nd till May 12th, 1926 (the date on 
which this Cartoon appeared) grew out of the 
crisis in the coal te cee and the refusal of 
the miners to accept the findings of the Samuel 
Commission. The T.U.C. were convinced 
that the General Strike would enable them 
to achieve the aim expressed in Mr. Coox’s 
famous war-cry: “Not a cent off the pay, 
not a minute off the day.” This recourse to 
“direct action” completely failed from the very 
outset 


and it won’t be mine.” 


They were unable to suppress the newspapers ; 
voluntary effort proved somal to the emerg- 
ency ; and the wireless, controlled by the Govern- 
ment, provided a complete antidote to alarmist 
rumours. Both sides behaved with moderation ; 
strikers fraternised and played games with the 
police; but, though the strike was called off, 
there was a good deal of sporadic unrest for 
some months. The cost of the struggle ran into 
millions, but for nine years there has been no 
indication of any desire on the part of organised 
labour to repeat the experiment. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF GLADYS 


HE extension of woman suffrage to those 

between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty, vulgarly known as the “Flappers’ Vote,” 
secured to them a majority of the electorate. 
It might have been thought that gratitude 
to Mr. BaLpwin, who was responsible for the 
measure, would have given him a great ad- 




















vantage over his opponents at the General 
Election of 1929, the first at which women were 
in a position to exert their full strength. The 
Cartoon exhibits all three leaders equally ardent 
in their advances, but in the issue it was not 
Mr. BaLpwis but Mr. MacDonaLp who was 
the successful suitor. 


March 21, 1928 
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A NATION’S VIGIL 


HE long strain of the War and his un- 
remitting devotion to the service of his 
country were responsible for the Krna’s serious 
ilIness at the close of 1928. The nation had come 
w realise how much it owed to one of whom 
it has been truly said that he was not “a symbol 


but a very human being,” and the anxiety with 
which the course of his illness was followed 
was not confined to the crowds who read 
the bulletins at Buckingham Palace, but was 
shared by all the great English-speaking 
family of which he was the head. 


December 19, 1928 
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THE DAWN OF A DOUBT 


Britannia (as Mrs. Micawher). “1 am almost beginning to think that the day is 
not very far distant when it may become necessary for me—though with extreme 
reluctance-—to desert Mr. Micawber.” 


HE doubt expressed by Britannia in the 
autumn of 1930—the last year of the old 
Free Trade system—became a certainty in 
1932, when the Temple of Cobdenism was 


shattered by the Lmport Duties Act, sponsored 
by Mr. Wavrer Runoman, the President of | 
the Board of Trade, himself a life-long Free 
Trader. 











September 10, 1939 
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HER PROTECTOR 


R. SNOWDEN’S refusal to yield an 

inch to the Trade Union group in the 
Cabinet on the question of national economy 
brought about a complete deadlock in the 
autumn of 1931. On August 24th Mr. 
Ramsay MacDona.p tendered his resigna- 
tion to the Kina, but immediately resumed 
office with a commission to form a National 


Government, relying on the support of Con- 
servatives, Simonite Liberals, and a handful 
of Labour Members. His pledge to go to 
the country at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity was fulfilled in the General Election 
held on October 27th which resulted in 
the return of the National Party with an 
overwhelming majority 


October 14, 1941 
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THE GOOD FAIRY AERIAL 


Lhe World (after visiting the Exhibition at Olympia). “Whatever else 
to me, at least I’ve become ‘a place fit for hearers to live in.’” 





has happened 





May 1, 1935 


August 31, 1932 
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EUROPA IN THE DISARMAMENT WONDERLAND. 


“Some day,” said the Mock Turtle Dove at last with a deep sigh, “I hope to 
be a Real Turtle Dove.” 


January 3, 1934 
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Maimed Rights. 


The Elepnan. Speaks. 

Tere is word of a royal ion 

With bunting afloat in the streets 
Where people who'd view the sion 

Have paid through the nose for their seats, 
The march of a King through his city 

With princes of highest degree ; 
And no doubt it will be very pretty, 

But what about me! 


To the eye of the casual Briton 
I'm bulky and shabby and mild, 

A back for his children to sit on 
Without undue risk to the child, 

A genial and ready consumer 
Of foods of a cereal kind, 

And, it’s possible, not without humour 

hen seen from behind. 


But observe me when regally furnished 
In trappings of silver and gold, 
Begemmed, with the metal parts burnished ; 
Behold me when patterned and scrolled 
In hues that the cunningest dyer 
Distils from the herbs of the East ;— 
And I think you'd remark, “ What a flyer; 
How gorgeous a beast.” 


For there's never a monarch or satrap 
But holds, for occasions of State, 
The noblest conveyance a rat-trap, 
I, only, am steed for the Great. 
The East may be changeless and hoary 
In certain respects, or may not, 
But in matters of glitter and glory 
She does know what's what. 


But the flags, as I’ve said, will be flying; 

No doubt there'll be horses galore 
(An animal given to shying) 

And Coaches of State by the score ; 
But I, that am first of all creatures, 

1, Ganpat, the bearer of kings, 
Should be one of the principal features ; 

And that’s where it stings. 

Dum-Dom. 


Specimen Englisch Epistles for Nordic Students. 
(Made in Germany.) 











V.—Sommonsep! Aw Epistie To THE MaGisTers, DETAIL- 
ING THE WHEREFORE OF THE TRESPASS, IN RIPOSTE TO 
A SomMONS. 


Honovuras_e Worsnirrvts,—I have this morning been 
in receipt of a good sommonsing from the arms of the law as 
a resultant of a slender accidental, which had being on or 
about some days ago, while I was being moved along by 
my schofeur in my motor vehicular. I consider it judicious 
to correspond with you so that you may apprehend the 
facts of the occurrence from my own lip. 

The accidental came off allright—I do not say that nay. 
Let me expose how it has befallen. The machine was 
scrambling at a good round velociti, for I had been 
bidden into society and was somewhat behind the time. 
Well, I bechanced to throw my gaze through the window 
and there, whom did I eye but an ever such a nice girl, a 
hlondaine of the variety | particularly appreciate. My heart 





XN 


went pat-a-cake to see her, so well decorated was she with 
ore features and so trimly habited in a plouse which 
vxccame her supremely. 

Now I am not one of these milords who disdain their 
schofeurs and prefer not to address them, except in requiring 
a destination, so I tug the schofeur among his ribs, whinking 
knowledgeabli at him, and said: ‘How handsome is the 
damsel!’’ Well, he served himself with a view of her and 
the next instanter a lampstick desisted us'! 

At once I quitted the vehicular and closely eyed the lamp. 
stick, which I perceived was not too much injured, but pe 
a little renched, I was about to resume the limouzin when 
the konstabular marched up and clenched me as if I had 
been a felon of the deepest water! Oh my! I decried him 
volubly and bid him ungrasp me. 

Then, seeing that I was in haste and that the lampstick 
was easily curable, and considering my station, I proposed 
to him that nothing should be said about the accidental, 
Let the whole affair remain a secret between you, me and 
the lampstick,” I said. (Ho! Ho!) 

The konstabular burst out into a chain of regretful things 
to say and even when I told him who I was he refused to 
keep them to himself but continued to describe me. | 
looked at him askance, gave him my card and the name of 
the schofeur and gave orders that I should be taken away. 
It is of such cheeki behaviourism that I grumple. 

The sommons is of course naturally addressed to the 
schofeur in person and I do not intend to see the inside of 
a police court, you may be sure! I must consider my place. 
But I have deep feelings about the affair, and now that I 
have related to you the just cause of the whole to-do I hope 
you will do the right thing and permit the schofeur to go 
scot free without a stain. Tee may tax me with the collapse 
of the lampstick when it comes to financing the restora: 
tion, I will gladly fork it up. 

As for the konstabular, he must be made to comprehend 
that he shall not mouth impolitenesses like that, especially 
to milords. Kindly inflict a significant chastisement and 
command him to beg my pardon in black and white. Then 
perhap I will oversee the whole matter and say no more 
on the subject. 

Your obedient servingman, 
Viscount Brown, 





Lament for Disney. 


(Written on my return from a cruise to find thal an exhibition 
of Mr. Warr Disney's original drawings had opened 
and closed in my absence.) 





On, yes, I have seen the Rock, 
ere the Redcoata fife on the hill 

(See Witrrip Bunt in T'he Oxford Book, 

Though they stick to khaki still), 
And the Middle Sea—the whole of it, 
Malta and the Mole of it, 
Granada’s gardens, the docks of Marseilles, 
Algiers, where the ladies slink in veils, 
Seylla, Charybdis, Jerusalem, 
Cyprus, Rhodes and the rest of them-— 
Pallas’s Athens, the violet-crowned, 
Delphi, where the word went round, 
Gaza’s dust and Lebanon’s flowers, 
Saracen walls and Templars’ towers, 
The Golden Horn and the Trojan Shore, 
An extremely bloodless Civil War, 
Wardrooms and mosques, bazaars and ghettoes, 
And acres and acres of Tintorettos 



























































“We've PUT THE BLINKIN’ ruRNTTORE IN ‘Mon Reros' iwsteap or ‘Cane Novs,’" 
“Tuat's O.K. Unscrew THe NAME-PLATES AN’ CHANGE ‘EM RAHND,” 
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Beauties and humours all mixed up 

ke a cocktail of dreams in a silver cup), 
But the last were in Venice, as you may guess— 
Whence home by the Orient Express, 
With the usual fate of those who range, 

ing money on every exchange. 

4 Bd Ba Ba it 4: 4 

But I found at home t 
Disnny 

I’ve Bottom’s authority for rhyming ‘Thisne”’; 
t’s not very relevant, I admit, 
But do give me marks for remembering it. 

ough Thisne's a name which sounds quite Greek, 

A second authority's far to seek). 
Yes, I idled round the Parthenon 
While the Leicester Galleries’ show was on... . 
And I've missed Mickey Mouse, 
Mickey Mouse, 
Mickey Mouse, 
And the cleverest of Pigs 
In his solid little house, 
And the other little Pigs, and the Bad Wolf too, 
Blowing, blowing, blowing till his face went blue, 
And the Eve bef re Christmas, 

And Santa Claus's Toys, 
And the eager wondering smiles 

Of the little girls and boys, 
the soldiers on the march, 











And the reindeer in the aky, 


hey’d been showing Watt 


And Minnie Mouse so arch, 
And Pluto Dog so sly, 
And the Birds in the Spring, 
And Lullaby Land, 
And Old Cole the King, 
With his chuckle and his Band, 
And the Piper Pied, 
And the Rats that died, 
And Father Noah’s Ark, 
And the pups beset by bees, 
And the fat fish who bark, 
And the solemn ducks who sneeze— 
So there's nothing I can do 
But, with hand upon my heart, 
To devote this word or two 
To the Master of his Art, 
And suggest our politicians very sensibly would act 
If they bound all the world in a Diswgy Pact, 
That, when they meet in conference, at Stresa or 
elsewhere, 
They might gain much understanding and lose a lot 
of care, 
And assuage 
All the troubles 
Of even 
Dr. GorBBE.s 
If, before they sit down to discuss each other's faults, 
They should open the proceedings with a programme 
of Watt's. J.C.8. 
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Postman’s Knock. 
A Philatelist’s Symphony. 


1 can trace the origin of the phe- 
nomena, of course. Earlier in the 
evening I had chuckled at a Disney 
Silly Symphony, and in the post- 
supper-hour I had glanced idly at my 
son’s stamp album, to which I con- 
tribute from time to time. 

The scene before me was a curious 
one. In the background were moun- 
tain-ranges that might have been from 
Canada or from New Zealand. Then 
there was a great stretch of water 
which had a look of a Maltese bay, the 
St. Lawrence river, a bay in Dominica, 
Lake Marion in Tasmania and Lake 
Wakatipu in New Zealand. I realised 
that I was looking at a composite 
scene, for obviously phy never 
intended that Victoria Falls should 
cascade through palm -trees from 
Borneo, past a beautiful stairway from 
the Bahamas into the sea beside the 
wharf at St. Helena, round which were 
grouped several Mesopotamian ruins. 
Had I been able, I should certainly 
| have plucked a South African orange 
_ from one of the stately trees. 

The whole scene was alive with 
expectancy. In one corner a group of 
Canadian statesmen stood conferring. 
Overhead Australian aeroplanes hur- 
ried to and fro. Stately ships sailed 
the waters, while the foreground teemed 
with wild life. I saw a sailor from 
St. Kitts Nevis scan the seas with a 
telescope, and even as I looked he 
motioned to a Montserrat lady at his 
side who commenced to play a harp. 

Immediately all was hushed. Across 
the waters came Barbados dolphins 
pulling a great shell in which was seated 
QuEEN Vicrorta dressed in black. 
A whisper ran through the crowd, “The 
QurEN,” followed by another, “ Penny 
Black.” 

The QUEEN stepped ashore and 
gracefully mounted the Wembley Lion, 
which walked rather angularly, I 
thought. Her son and grandson 
escorted her to the accompaniment of 
wave upon wave of cheering. They 
bowed their ways towards thrones set 
on @ large plain at the edge of the sea, 
and I saw other members of the Royal 
Family from Newfoundland and oy 
where grouping themselves round the 
thrones. 

At once the ships on the sea formed 
themselves in some sort of order and 

in review before the Royal 

‘amily — Bermuda ships (correctl 
rigged), three-masters from Briti 
Guiana and Mauritius, ships from 
Nauru, a war-canoe m North 
Borneo, a ship with lobster-claw-like 





sails from Papua, a transport (complete 
with recruits) from Jamaica, a pontoon 


(with a donkey on board) from Iraq, — 


and a Newfoundland steamer claiming 
(rather officiously, one thought) a 
record run to Nova Scotia. 

This pageant of maritime splendour 
could not help but evoke great ap- 
plause, though there were loud shouts 
of “Where is the Queen Mary? 
Where’s 534?” In fact only a wireless 
message from the P.M.G. that he was 
considering the matter placated the 
unruly element. 

After the ships came the animals 
in alphabetical order. The Canadian 
Beaver with the Iraq Camel; the New- 
foundland Caribou with the North 
Borneo Crocodile; the Orange River 
Deer with two Indian Elephants (what 
a cheer!); the Australian Emu, flanked 
by Tanganyika and Nyassaland 
Giraffes; the Australian and Good 
Hope Sheep, followed by the Malay 
Tiger and the Newfoundland Seal. 

he birds came forward in a group, 
in which I noticed the Australian Swan 
and Woodpecker, the North Borneo 
Peacock, the New Zealand Jackdaw 
and (I think) a Stormy Petrel from 
Cook Islands. 

"Twas like the finale of a pantomime, 
each Colonial representative, as it were, 
paying homage to the Royal Family 
and thereafter standing to one side to 
cheer the others. 

Behind the birds came statesmen, 
explorers, aborigines, farmers and the 
like. A group of statesmen from 
Canada presented a confederation 
pageant, while Columbus (after apolo- 
gising for butting into a purely British 
affair) re-enacted the discovery of 
Jamaica. 

It is true that an Irish Hurley-player 
shouted ‘“Duties!”” but a Canadian 
tractor-driver bore down on him_play- 
fully and he disappeared, and, if you 
excuse a ‘ieee sanctiiag of their 
maps by New Zealand and Newfound- 
land, the scene was an entirely charm- 
ing one. 

It was then that the two angels were 
observed hovering as if afraid to de- 
scend. One was from Barbados and 
bore a laurel-wreath. The other from 
New Zealand bore as a slogan the words 


“Peace and Progress. 
“Come down!”’ roared an Australian 
aborigine. 


“None of the boys about?” asked 
the Barbados angel. 

“What boys?” asked the aborigine. 

“HITLER or the rest of them?” said 
the angel anxiously. 

“No, Sir,” said the aborigine, 

“And there’s no conscription or 
anything like that?” asked the angel 
with the laurels. 


“Bless your heart!’’ replied a Maori, 
“this is the British Empire.” 

So with a fluttering of wings the 
angels landed beside the Royal Family, 
and the one from Barbados was 
about to place the laurels on QurEn 
Vierorta’s head when the Queen, 
with a gracious gesture, placed the 
laurels on the head of the Angel of 
Peace and m 

With that such a tumultuous burst 
of cheering broke out that I had to get 
up to switch off the alarm. 





Birds Ashore and Birds 
Aforeshore. 


The Wild Ducklings. 


Wuere the mill-stream choked in 
chucklings 
In between the willow stems 
I saw a brood of ducklings 
Go swimming in the Thames; 
They swam behind their mother 
And they squattered in her wake, 
And they cheeped to one another— 
Little duck to little drake. 





And all the golden Spring cups 
Were goldener than gold— 
Buttercups and kingcups, 
Oh, kingeups manifold! 
And the mayfly hatched in hornpipes 
And the mill’s tails flashed in forks, 
And to little ‘fowlish” lorn pipes 
Bobbed the brood along like corks. 


As a ‘“‘chuckie” stone goes dipping 
When it’s chucked to good avail, 
So each duckling went a-skipping 
For a weed or water-snail— 
Squattering one before another; 
And said I to them: “‘ Life’s truth, 
But you're just like any other— 
Making ‘ducksanddrakes’ of Youth!” 


“Yet,” says I, ‘oh, pretty babies! 
May yours be the sporting chance, 
When November’s full of ‘maybe’s’ 
And of doubtful circumstance, 
Where the Passage Falcon harries, 
Where decoys are on the pond 
And across the estuaries 
Slinks the punt of Mr. Bond.” 


And the mill-stream, chuckle-chuck- 


ling, 
Slipped away between the stems, 
And away bobbed every duckling 
In the care of Father Thames. 
They bobbed behind their mother 
In a downy browny ruck, 
And they piped to one another— 
Little drake to little duck. “ac 


“ Shorter Address by Rev. ——, 3.30 to 6.30.” 
Charity Entertainment Programme. 


May we be spared his longer one! 
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“ARE YOU sURE WE HAVEN'T WON A GAME YET, PARTNER? 


VULNERABLE.” 





PSYCHIC BRIDGE, 


I MADE 


CERTAIN WE HAD, I 


SOMEHOW FEEL 80 











The Call to Arms. 








OMETHING 
has always 
told me that 
if there is one 
thing for 
which I am 
wholly un- 
fitted (and 
there is— 
and more 
than one, 
in fact) it is the mili- 
tary profession. And 
not only on account of the sex-bar, 
either. 

So in a way it seems a pity that 
assurance should now, as the poet has 
it, have been made doubly, if not trebly 
sure. Because one knew it so well 
already, and it would have been more 
useful if assurance had gone into action 
over some point that was slightly in 


doubt, such as the wearing or not of a 
little pill-box hat by one no longer in 
the first—or perhaps even the second— 
bloom of youth. 

These things, however, cannot be 
regulated by us—or we—poor finite 
mortals. 

Enough of these pensées fugitives, as 
they are sometimes called. The time 
has come to drop into dialogue. 

““Mummie, the Pony Club Meet was 
marvellous!” 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, it was marvellous! 
bandit hunt!” 

“ Do tell me all about it.” 

“Well, may I have a bull’s-eye, 
please? Wouldn’t you like one? Are 
you sure you wouldn’t? Well, we got 
there, and the Colonel was there, and 
he sort of told us things, like not 
kicking other people’s horses and 
shutting gates and things, and then a 
man rushed out of the house shooting 
a revolver like mad, only it wasn’t a 


We had a 





. into groups by our ages and we had 


real one, at least the bullets didn’t kill 
anybody that I could see, and said 
there’d been a robbery and three 
bandits had escaped wearing pink 
coats—of course they were red really 
only they were hunting-coats—and we 
must pursue them. Mummie, dl’ you 
mind if I spit out the next bit of this 
bull’s-eye ?”’ 

“TI don’t think-———” 

“It’s all right, Mummie, I can go on 
telling you while she’s spitting out the 
bull’s-eye. Well, we tore along like 
mad, and first they divided us all up 


armlets on and we saw them crawling 
into a wood. So the Colonel told us 
to stop, and he used his parade-ground 
voice, and it was marvellous!” 

“Yes, wasn’t it? And he told us to 
search the wood, and we did, and a man 
was tied up to a tree and the knots 
were frightful. And it was frightfully 
funny, because there were about 
twenty of us all clawing at him like 





——— 
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mad to get the ropes undone, and he 
got sort of pulled in every direction at 
once.” 

“Oh, yes; and two girls who were 
Guides or something wanted to do 
first-aid on him in case the bandits had 
wounded him, and he got fearfully 
pummelled. But he told us which way 
the bandits had gone.” 

“Yes, he was marvellous, wasn’t 
he? We left him in a ditch, and there 
were masses of stinging-nettles in it; 
but he didn’t seem to mind much.” 

“Oh, he was too out of breath to say 
anything. At least, [ think he was, but 
anyway nobody listened—we were all 
rushing off after the bandits.” 

“The Colonel was marvellous. He 
seemed to know just where to look for 
them, and we saw them galloping 
simply like mad into some park or 
something.” 

“Tt was exactly like Mickey Mouse or 
Bulldog Drummond or something.” 

“Yes, and we got them into a corner, 
and they had to surrender and get off 
their horses.” 

“The ones that I was wearing the 
armlet of caught the biggest one, 
Mummie. Two boys held on to his legs 
and some of the others got him down, 
and I sat on his head, laaele-ticls 
I did. I stayed there simply ages.” 

“Oh, our one struggled frightfully ; 
we had to strangle him practically 
before we really got him down. And 
the third one broke away altogether, 
but a frightfully quick boy tripped him 
up and he tumbled into a whole lot of 
brambles and things, and then abso- 
lutely all of us fell on him and pre- 
tended to tear him to pieces. It was so 
lovely!” 

What followed was mainly repe- 
titive. 

Then Charles came in, 

His opening gambit was one that is 
not unfamiliar in the home-circle. 

“When J was a youngster we never 
had this kind of thing. They must 
have taken any amount of trouble 
getting up this show. It was mag- 
nificently organised.” 

“Who was responsible ?”’ 

“The Colonel and the Major.” 

** And who were the bandits, and the 
man who was found tied to the tree?” 
I inquired, my mind a singular jumble 
of ropes, clutching children, stinging- 
nettles, and the extraordinarily sub- 
stantial form of my youngest planted 
“for simply ages’’ on a recumbent 
head 

“Oh, those were just gunners,” said 
Charles negligently, “sent out by the 
Colonel.” 

“Just gunners,” I said. “I see.” 

The British Army for ever! 

E. M. D. 





“"ERE’S ONE OF THOSE TRAFFIC-CONTROL AUTO-THINGUMMIES THAT OUGHT 
TO MAKE THE ROADS A BIT SAFER FOR THE LIKES OF Us.” 
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The Honest Victualler and the 
Querulous Housewife. 
A Fable. 





An Honest Victualler was putting up 
his Shutters for the Day when a Queru- 
lous Housewife came up to him Rudely, 
voicing her Grievance in Uncompro- 
mising tones: ‘The Eggs that you sold 
me seem Rather queer, both in Be- 
haviour and Ap ce, for on the 
One hand when Boiled they go off 
Bang in the Pot, and on the Other, 
when Broken for Cooking, the v 
Sight of them Prejudices the Stomac 
against the resulting Dish. I think I 
have made a Very Doubtful Bargain, 


and Not a few would say that to sell 
these Eggs as being Straight From the 
Farm is within Measurable distance of 
Misrepresentation.” 

The Honest Victualler, Cut to the 
Quick though he was by this Imputa- 
tion against his Good Faith, succeeded 
in answering the Good Woman in a 
Bland voice that cloaked his inward 
Choler. 

“It is True,” he said, “that the Eggs 
were sold as being Straight From ‘The 
Farm. But before you Accuse me of 
Misrepresentation, did you ask me. 
Pray, how Far Away was the Farm?” 

Moral; An All-embracing Curiosity 
is an Essential Part of the Equipment 








of the Seeker after the Ultimate Truth. 
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Open Literature. 
(With acknowledgments to“ The Sunday 


Times.”’) 

Tue painful affair of Herr Kre1sLer 
and the unknown manuscripts of 
VIVALDI, ppt ease and — — 
composers whose output he en- 
riched with prance > of his own 
has distracted public attention from 
another and still graver case of an 
artist imposing his own works upon 
the public in the guise of transcrip- 
tions from the masterpieces of dead 
authors. For many years past an in- 
creasingly large band of gourmets had 
been finding their way to an obscure 
little restaurant in Soho, the presiding 

nius of which was one Belonzoletto. 

t Belonzoletto was a good chef goes 
without saying. It was too 
among the cognoscenti that his cellars 
provided an incomparable range of fine 
wines and liqueurs. But what rendered 
his establishment so peculiarly attrac- 
tive to those who prided themselves on 
eating and drinking with discrimina- 
tion was the unique historical interest 
of his dishes. e would-be diner, 
studying his menu, could take his 
choice between a filet de sole cooked 
according to a lost recipe of EscorrreR 
and a turbotin based on an unpublished 
manuscript of BrinLat-Savarin. The 
great name of VaTEL added lustre to 
the filet de veau, a particularly mouth- 
—s poulet en casserole was 
vouched to be in the authentic style of 
Carne, and so on down the list. The 
wine-list was no less alluring. The 
Tokay came direct from the Imperial 
cellars of Vienna, the burgundies and 
clarets from ducal chéteaux, the sherries 
had only been diverted to Soho from 
the palace of a —— in Seville by 
the Spanish revolution. All was redo- 
lent of history and tradition. Belon- 
zoletto flouri exceedingly and con- 
noisseurs savoured at once the pleasures 
of gastronomy and antiquarianism. 

t a blow all this has been changed. 
Belonzoletto, grown prosperous, has 
migrated to the West End, where his 
smart new restaurant is crowded 
age ed those to whom dining is 

Vv ing and drinking the mere 
absorption of a glass of wine. And 
simultaneously he has flung off the 
mask, The names of Cartve and 
EScoFFIER a no more on his 
menus. The and the poulet and all 
the other dishes which had made him 


creations of Belonzoletto himself ; while 
on every bottle of wine a printed label 
impudently asserts that its contents 


have been specially selected for the 
Restetnset Mdunsiabeten, London. 


Not unnaturally this abrupt change 
of front has caused the liveliest concern 
among the gourmets to whom Belon- 
zoletto’s wares had formerly made the 
greatest appeal. Particularly has it 
shocked Mr. Edward Prufrock, fore- 
most of London’s culinary experts. 
His reaction has taken the form of an 
open letter to,the offender, and this, 
with Belonzoletto’s reply and Mr. Pru- 
frock’s rejoinder, I am now privileged 
to reproduce. 


Mr. Prufrock to Signor Belonzoletto. 


Str,—The impudent fraud which 
you have perpetrated upon the gas- 
tronomic world demands and must 
receive a full explanation. I am given 
to understand that the excuse which 
you put forward for this di ful 
hoax is that, while honestly desirous 
of enriching the resources of gour- 
mandise, you were too modest at first 
to announce your own authorship and 
preferred to foist your wretched con- 
coctions upon the public under names 
which would secure them a sympathetic 
reception ; and that now, when, thanks 
to the good offices of the epicures whom 
you have so cruelly misled, the name 
of Belonzoletto is tolerably well known 
as that of an adroit confectioner of 
foodstuffs and sauces, you are content 
to take the credit which they have 
earned you. This may be good enough 
for the gullible public who demand 
no more than that their palates should 
be agreeably tickled with this flavour 
or that, but it is not good enough for 
me or for anyone who approaches the 
art of the kitchen thoughtfully, scien- 
tifically and, I do not hesitate to add, 
historically. You may object that a 
poulet en casserole is an end in itself 
and the name of CarRfNE a mere 
unessential decoration. I reply that to 
anybody who takes his food seriously 
(as few chefs nowadays seem capable 
of doing), the name of Carinz is every- 
thing. With the resources of the 
modern cuisine any competent frying- 
pan-handler could put together a dish 
which would pass muster anywhere as 
an authentic production of Cartne, 
VATEL or any other period master 
you may care to name. Tie written 
(as I invariably do) with the utmost 
moderation, but I must demand a reply. 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp Prurrock. 


Signor Belonzoletto to Mr. Prufrock. 


SienorE,—So you do not like me, 
eh? You like my dishes, yes, while you 
think they are Escorrier or VaTsE., 
but when you find they are only poor 
Belonzoletto they turn bad all at once, 
is not it? Ha, ha! I laugh! The great 


Mr. Prufrock, who has read all Mre. 
Beeton from end to end and thinks that 
makes him cognoscente, he has been 
caught bending! Why do you come 
into my restaurant and smack your 
lips over my food if I can no cook well, 
eh? And now = say anyone can 
make a dish like Vare. who wants to, 
E bene, I lend you my kitchen, I lend 
you my frying-pan, and if you can 
make so much as an omelette aux fines 
herbes which my little dog will think is 
a VaTEL, then I eat my little dog, 
without sauce! 
GIROLAMO BELONZOLETTO. 


Mr. Prufrock to Signor Belonzoletto. 


Srr,—The impertinent manner in 
which you have evaded the question at 
issue compels me to speak plainly. I 
have not, for many years, smacked my 
lips or performed any other acrobatics 
of appreciation in your establishment, 
for the excellent reason that, as is well 
known to most followers of matters 
culinary in this country, an unfortu- 
nate gastric affection constrains me to 
dine off a glass of water and two 
digestive biscuits. Nor do I intend to 
try conclusions with a frying-pan and 
your little dog. It must be manifest to 
anyone with a modicum of intelli- 
gence that your dog will have been 
instructed beforehand that Mr. Pru- 
frock and not VATEL is in the kitchen, 
and will not be deceived. I, being a 
mere critic and not a Syn ie 
animal, was not so instructed and was 
deceived. It is by now abundantly clear 
that you are deaf to the dictates either 
of honour or reason, and I will pro- 
long this distasteful correspondence no 
further, only adding that in my con- 
sidered judgment, and writing as I do 
under the severest self-restraint and 
with the highest standards of polemic 
courtesy always before my eyes, a diet 
of bread-and-water for twelve calendar 
months is the very least you deserve. 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp PRUFROCK. 


There for the moment the matter 
rests. I can only add that if anybody 
wants to give me dinner I shall — 
for Belonzoletto’s. But you must boo 
your table early. 








Commercial Candour. 


“CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE LET DOWN 
NOW-A-DAYS? 
THEN DEAL wita THE —— Emporium.” 
Advt. Leaflet. 





“We are rapidly approaching the period 
when nudity with certain sections of our 
populotion will become a popular trait.” 

Newspaper Article. 


But there’s no need to rub it in. 
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THE RIVAL LOYALISTS. 
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From the Honourable Norah Spoon, sa giving me a threepenny bit over 
Letters to the of a Roughover. e goat. 
Golf Club. Friday, \8th January, 1935. yours — 
Dear Mr. Waeik,—lIn reply to your EO. MUMPITT. 
XXII. circular I have much pleasure in send- 


From Ralph Viney, Captain Roughover 

Golf Club, Roughover, 

8th January, 1935. 

Dear Wuertk,—I have been wonder- 
ing why you have done ing about 
the Official Handbook for the Club, but 
as I remember you were dead against 
the venture when it was discussed at 
the October Monthly Meeting I presume 
you are hoping that I have forgotten 
about it. 

Now, Whelk, I have just been talking 
to several members of the Committee, 
and I can assure you that unless you 
put the matter in hand immediately 
there will be trouble, as it is most 
essential you have the booklet ready in 
good time for summer holiday inquiries 
and to send to travel agencies, clubs, 
hotels, etc., etc. 

ing the financial side, I don’t 
think you will have any difficulty, for 
the printing and other expenses should 
not, I imagine, cost more than fifty to 
sixty pounds, and I am sure you can 
get advertisements from firms the Club 
deals with to cover that. 

Make the thing as interesting as you 
can. You will find a lot of suitable 
material in the Minute Books; but if 
you want to do the job thoroughly I 
should circularise all members, telling 
them what you are about and inviting 
them to send in any notes regarding 
General Records, Historical Associa- 
tions, Biography (short Who’s Who of 
our golfing and other celebrities), Anti- 
quarian Relies, Flora and Fauna of 
the Links, and so on. 

The Handbook should include a lot 
of photographs, local views, etc. 


ours ——, 
. Viney. 


P.S.—I think you might send a copy 
to every Club member on publication. 


From Alexander Spool, Photographer, 
Roughover. 
16th January, 1935. 


Dear Sir,—I was that you 
are to bring out an Official Handbook 
about the Club. Now, Sir, I was think- 


ing it would be a good thing to have a 
picture included of the stuffed gannet 
that was killed by Lord Charles Fore 


ing you herewith a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of my grandfather, the Club’s first 
Captain. It was done in 1883 by a man 

-named Whittleslot, who died of drink 
six weeks later. 

My grandfather was always known 
to his contemporaries as ‘Gentle 
Annie” -—-why, I have never been able 
to find out. 

Yours sincerely, 
Nora Spoon. 


[ ENCLOSURE] 





From Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civil 
Service (Retd.), Old Bucks Cottage, 
Roughover. 

18/1/35. 
Dear Sir,—Further to your circular 
asking for biographies of distinguished 
members of the Club, I now have much 


leasure in informing you that | shall - 


sending in details about myself 
towards the end of the week. 

If my contribution is found to be a 
little too long you could cut out the 
bit about the snake in my bathroom at 
Kuala Lumpur, although the incident 
is really quite an important event, for 
the method I adopted for capturing 
the brute is now the accepted way of 
dealing with these loathsome pests all 
over the Far East. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. Nurmea. 


From Geo. Humpitt, Caddie, Rough- 

over Golf Club. 

January. 

Mk. Waixk, Six,—About the gannet, 
If you is to put about it in the Book 
dont forget to mention it was my father 
Alf Humpitt that was cadding to Lord 
Charlie when he done it. 

Lord Charlie gave him } a soverei 
when he done it which I should like the 
Rev. Cyril Brassie to know about, Him 


From Miss Tulip Whinn, 51, Links 
Terrace, Roughover. 


Friday, 18th January, 1935. 
Dear Mr. Secretary,—-! think the 
new Handbook a lovely idea and I am 
re a poem for inclusion. It is 
modelled on the Neo-Ricardo-William- 
son School of Thought, which | need 
hardly tell you is all the vogue just now, 

ours sincerely, 
Ture Wary. 


{ ENcLosURE} 


Rhapsody. 
Roughover Golf Links! 
You by the Haven, 

You that are dreaming. 
You that are waiting 
Sportsmen in plenty: 
erdant your lovely turt, 
Verdant your lovely tees, 
Verdant your greens. 


Softly the seagull 

Calls me at sunrise, 
Leaping I hie me 

Out on the fairways, 
Bared are my elbows, 
Sunkissed my knuckles, 
Snipe-brown my ankles, 
Ah! how I bless thee, 
Roughover, loved one, 
As I go swinging 
Niblick and brassie, 
Mashie and Tron. 


So do I sing now 

Sweet and melodious 
(Mezzo-soprano) 

Down where the ragwort 
Clusters 80 coyly ; 

Down where the chickweed 
Nestles so sweetly ; 
Roughover! Roughover! 
Ah! how I love thee— 
Bunker and streamlet, 
Tee-box and guide-post ; 
No one shall love thee 
Even as I! Tur WuHIxN. 


From William Peckpinn, of Peckpinn & 
Fugle, Main Street, Roughover. 
18/1/35. 
Dear Srr,—I regret that I cannot 
take advertisement space in your new 
booklet, for, to be perfectly frank, 
Sir, when you only ordered 2 pints of 
linseed oil from me last year it is I 
think expecting rather much to hope 
for my support at this — juncture. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. PECKPINN. 


From William Peckpinn (address as 


above). 
19/1/35. 
My pear Mr. Wuexx,—I am ex- 
os about the letter I wrote 
yesterday as I entirely overlooked the 
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M.F.H. (on Children's day). “ Dipn’? THEY TEACH YoU AT THE Pony CLUB NOT TO JUMP OVER A LADY IN A DITCH?” 
Boy. “Ou, THAT WAS ONLY MY SISTER.” 





purchase by the Club on the 3rd July 
of one ewt. soft soap. 

I shall be glad to take one eighth of 
a page and now have pleasure in en- 
closing P. Order for 5/- together wit 


rough layout for adv. ; 
oping to be favoured with your 
continued support, 


Yours sincerely, 
WituiaM PECKPINN. 


From Admiral Sneyring-Stymie, C.B., 
The Bents, Roughover. 
19/1/35. 


Sir,—With regard to your circular, 
under heading “General Records”’ the 
following may be of interest for in- 
clusion in your booklet :— 


Record One.—-On the 7th Septem- 
ber, 1929 (and well you should re- 
member the episode) a cow ate my 
golf-ball at the 14th hole. 

Record Two.—On the 3rd of Jan- 
uary, 1935, at 10 a.m., the clock in 
the Hall was actually correct with 
Greenwich Mean Time. 

Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES SNEYRING-STYMIE. 


P.S.—I know nothing about the 


flora or the fauna of the links except 
that there are two plantains on the 
2nd green and a dead rabbit beside the 
9th tee. 


From Ralph Viney, Captain Roughover 
Golf Club, Roughover. 
30th January, 1935. 
Dear Wuetk,—Thank you for my 
copy of the Official Handbook. I think 
it is very good indeed. You must have 
had a big job sifting the wheat from 
the chaff. 
I note all members have been sent 
one. I am sure they will be pleased. 
Congratulations. 
Yours sincerely, 
Ravpn VINEY. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., CS1., The Bombay Duck 
Club, London, W. 

lst February, 1935. 
Sir,—I have just this very moment 
received the new Handbook forwarded 
to above address from “The Cedars,” 
but, by Heaven, Sir, you have not 
heard the end of this by a very long 

way, for, if you will turn to page 2, 

you will observe that my name has 


been spelt with two small f’s instead of 
one big one. 

Now, Sir, this is quite obviously no 
printer’s error but a deliberate at- 
tempt on the part of yourself to con- 
found me with a most degenerate and 
distant line of my family—the ffor- 
cursues of Worcestershire. 

I demand, therefore, that the entire 
publication be withdrawn from circula- 
tion and destroyed forthwith. Penalty 
for your disobedience— Legal action. 

1 am returning by the first train to- 
morrow to see you about this, and in 
the meantime i insist that you tele- 
graph immediately to each member 
instructing them to send back his or 
her copy at the Club’s expense. 

ours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FoRCURSUE. 


PS, (Later).—There is no comma 
after “bents” on page 12. G.ON 





“Later in the day the bride and bride- 

started on their wedding tour in the 

est of the bride travelling in a 
dusty pink frock and black coat and hat.” 
Provincicl News Item. 


We are sending the happy couple a 
clothes-brush. 
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WE WANT TO SEE YOUR ROWING-TEST CERTIFICATE! ” 











The Egg. 


“ Eliza,” said Edith, coming into my 
study and derailing a train of thought 
probably worth a couple of guineas, 
“has started laying again.” 

As Eliza ee not laid anything for 
ten days this was quite an event, and 
I asked if I could look at the egg to see 
if it really were Eliza’s. 

It was then that Edith discovered 
she had lost it. 

“Just as I was bringing it into the 
house,” she said, “there was a ring at 
the front-door bell, and I must have 
put the egg somewhere for safety.” 

‘Perhaps the person who called at 
the front-door stole it,” I said. 

“Impossible,” said Edith. “It was 
the Vicar, and, though the man has his 
faults, I am sure he is not an egg-stealer. 
Most likely I slipped it inside a vase or 
something or put it ina drawer. Come 
and help me look for it.” 

I nad dove my pen with a sigh. It 
seemed silly to make all that fuss about 
an , but I was sure Edith would go 
on talking about it until it was found, 
so I joined in the hunt. 


We looked in the drawers, in rose- 
bowls, in vases, but nowhere could we 
find a trace of Eliza’s egg. 

“Detectives,” I mused, “when mak- 
ing inquiries into mysterious disap- 
pearances, usually begin by fixing the 
last time the deceased was seen alive. 
Are you sure you hid the egg before you 
opened the front-door to the Vicar? 

ou don’t think you could have had 
it in your hand when you were talking 
to him in the drawing-room ?”’ 

Edith looked thoughtful. “I don’t 
think so,” she said. “But we can 
easily find out by getting the Vicar on 
the phone and asking him. It is not 
usual to receive guests with an egg in 
one’s hand, and he would probably 
remember whether I had one or not.” 

I pointed out that it would cost a 
penny to ring up the Vicar—practically 
the value of the egg, but Edith said 
that it was not the value of the egg 
she was worrying about. She wanted 
to prove to me that there really had 


n an egg. 

“T shouldn’t like to think that my 
brain was giving way,” she said. “One 
lunatic in the family is enough.” 

“I’m sorry to trouble you,” I said 


when I got through to the Vicar, ‘but 
do you happen to remember whether 
my wife had an egg in her hand when 
you called just now?” 

“T really can’t remember,” said the 
Vicar rather testily. ‘“‘She may have 
had an egg in her hand or she may not 
have had an egg in her hand, I am 
inclined to think that if she had had 
an egg in her hand I should have 
noticed it, but I would not be prepared 
to swear in a court of law that she had 
or had not an egg in her hand.” 

I told Edith what the Vicar had said, 
and she said that the Vicar was an old 
fool. Her temper was worn very thin 
and my own was not much better, so 
I suggested that we forgot about the 
egg and went to the pictures. It was 
raining, so I took my mackintosh 
from the peg by the front-door and we 
set out. J 

‘Two one-and-sixes,” I said opposite 
the pay-desk at the Gorgeous-Elite, 
and plunged my hand into the pocket 
of my mackintosh. My face paled as I 
drew out a handful of money, for - 
hand and the money were covered wit 
a horrible sticky yellow substance. 

I had found Eliza’s egg. 
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The Skipper. “I'M GLAD YOU BROUGHT YOUR FANCY SHIRTS, "UMPHREY. GIVES US A TOUCH 
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LE~tS BAUER. 


“THAT's THE SORT OF THING I WANT, ONLY SLIGHTLY SMALLER—IN FACT, I WANT ONE TO WEAR IN MY BUTTON-HOLE.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


The Lady of Hughenden. 

DisraELt's Mary ANNE has made an_ increasingly 
popular appearance in current studies of her husband; 
and if she was to inspire a biography all to herself it was 
perhaps inevitable that this should be of a rather gossipy 
character. Lady Beaconsfield and Her Times (HuTCHINSON, 
18/-) has its solid merits. It handles the career of Dizzy’s 
“devoted wife” as one of a contemporary galaxy, adducing 
the in some respects parallel lives of Mrs. GLapsToNE and 
other political hostesses to prove how much more pull is 
exercised by a happy conjugal partnership than by any 
couple of individualists. But some of Mr. F. E. Barty’s 
reconstruction strikes me as over-fanciful, his style errs 
on the colloquial side of ease, and he irritates by riding his 
own little hobbies—such as the casting of horoscopes to 
explain divergencies of, temperament and fortune—across 
the pleasant course of an otherwise convincing narrative. 
On the other hand, he is his heroine’s sincere admirer, and 
as such finds it easy to convince us of the truth of her 
laughing innuendo: “Dizzy married me for my money; 
but if he had the chance again he would marry me for love.” 





Napoleon: Husband and Father. 

The Letters of Napoleon to Marie Louise (HuToHINSON, 
10/6), long sought, almost despaired of, and lately as by a 
miracle recovered, add little, it may be, to our knowledge 
of the major facts of history. But they throw a new and 
very fascinating light on the character of their author. 


Their terse still phrases, with the repetitions which would 
look mechanical were they not so patently sincere, reveal 
the Corsican Ogre not only as the proudest (as he was the 
unluckiest) of fathers but as a devoted, generous and most 
chivalrous husband to that child of the HapspurGs whom 
he had married unseen and for policy’s sake. Their very 
reticences are eloquent, for, written during the disastrous 
retreat through the snows of Muscovy in those doubtful 
weeks which culminated at Leipzig, or when the Allied 
armies were closing in on Paris, there is hardly a word in 
them of the anxieties which that supreme realist must 
have been feeling. Always he is concerned to keep up his 
wife’s courage and to assure her of his affection; nor, 
however harried and hurried he might be, did he ever fail 
to find a moment of the day wherein to do so. The nearest 
he came to troubling her with affairs was when he besought 
her to use her influence on his behalf with her vacillating 
father ; and it is one of the great ironies of history that the 
one letter in which he told her anything vital of his plans 
should have fallen into the enemy’s hands, and so perhaps 
have changed the destinies of Europe. 


Said with Flowers. 

Even for one who has never set foot in Provence Lady 
ForTEscvur’s new book justifies its name; it brings to its 
readers not only Perfume from Provence (BLACKWOOD, 8/6), 
but flowers, sunshine, laughter and the acquaintance of 
a handful of delightful folk. It is made up of nine sketches 
in words by the author, and many in pen and ink by 
Mr. E. H. SHeparp—very charming these are—and tells 
of a little house on a Provengal hillside of happy employ- 
ments and amusements, local feast-days, the vintage, the 
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manners and customs of the neigh- 
bourhood, and wild adventures with a 
car. It is all recorded with joy in 
lovely things and in funny ones, and 
the gayest humour of the kind which 
seems to prove that laughter and tears 
are opposite sides of the same circle, 
and that, as Mr. Punch knows well, is 
often humour at its best. Many who 
are aware of all that Sir Joun Forrss- 
cuE did for the British Army will be 
glad of the charming glimpses the book 
gives of the lighter moments of a great 
historian, a memorial as happy as the 
days that it describes. 


Scotland Yet! 

Highways and Byways 

In the West Highlands 
Lead me on my ways 

To the hills and the islands; 
Here is the book for 

One’s forth-faring need, 
Here’s all that we’ll look for 

North-westward of Tweed. 


SeTON GorDON has made it 
Of the true stuff and sturdy 
And with pictures arrayed it 
By Cameron (Sir D.); 
Here are hero and villain 
And claymore and dirk, 
And Messrs. MACMILLAN 
Have published the work. 


It lives in old legend 
And ancient romances 
Where on the sword’s edge end 
Life’s changes and chances ; 
It is Scotland for ever 
In rain and in sun, 
The hills that change never, 
The rivers that run. 
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Afoot across Spain. 
Although his filibustering manner is 
a little wearisome at the outset, Mr. 





a theme in hand to trouble about the 
maintenance of a picaresque style. 
Tramp-Royal in Spain (BLackwoop, 
6/-) allows for the modern manner of 
surveyal which is not particularly in- 
terested in monuments and has the 
finance of the journey acutely at heart. 
So our super-tramp, slogging it on foot 
from Orviedo to Gibraltar, is primarily 
concerned, with men and women and 
ways and means all of which are dis- 
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“WE'VE ALL BEEN ADMIRIN’ THE DESIGN OF THE JUBILEE sTAMPS, Mr. GuM- 
MIDGE.” 


“VERY FLATTERIN’ OF YOU TO SAY SO, Mrs. CRADDOCK. 


WE JUST DASHED 


THEM OFF, YOU KNOW.” 








tinctly more difficult than traditions of Spanish courtesy 


| and the abasement of the peseta would lead you to expect. 
| He is almost too sparing with the landscapes of ‘‘ cold-black 


shadow and white-hot sunlight”’ which he can and does so 
graphically describe; but on the whole he contrives to tell 
both the intending and the frustrated explorer exactly 
what each would like to know. There is too much bull- 
fight; but, as he aptly remarks, what is a bull-fight or two 
compared with the highway carnage at home? And the 
only touch of the Inquisition he comes across is a “gruesome 
encounter”’ on the well-policed frontier of Gibraltar. 


Ambition. 


Come and Get It (HEINEMANN, 8/6) is a spacious story, 
but, apart from one set-back, it runs smoothly and steadily 
to an admirable conclusion. To go back for a moment to 
Barney Glasgow’s past history, after we have met him as a 
timber king in Wisconsin, is necessary, but I cannot help 
thinking that Miss Epna Ferser interrupts the flow of 
her tale by giving it in too great detail. Otherwise all is 
easy and delightful sailing in this drama of the Glasgows. 
Barney, when over fifty and married for years to an 
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uninspiring woman, falls in love with Lotta Lindbeck, a 

lovely girl of humble origin, and finds that the man whom 

she intends to marry is his son, Bernie. A tempestuous 
son 


scene between father and follows, and soon afterwards 
Barney and his wife are conveniently drowned. 
Lotta marries Bernie, and at once begins to s her 

ings. But Wisconsin society will have none of her, and 


w 

80, panied by her delightful old mother, she is to be 
seen on parade in’ the fashionable resorts of Europe, and 
particularly in war-time London. This brief outline does 


small justice to the scope of a tale which both in character- — 


isation and outlook is remarkable. 


Spring-Cleaning. 

In the earlier of An Unframed Portrait (Nicnow- 
SON AND WATSON, 716) Madame ALBANEs! deals so scathingly 
with her handsome youth, Ronald Clense, that the task of 
making him a self-respecting member of society is one that 
requires both skill and courage. If an attempt had been 





(Meruven, 2/6) Sir J. A. R. Marriorrt has given within the 
com of a hundred pages an admirably lucid summary 
of the Krna’s services to his country and the Empire, 
There are only five illustrations, but they are very well 
chosen, and the last, the remarkable photograph of the Kine 
at the microphone in his library at Sandringham, lends 

uliar force to the memorable words in which he spoke, 
as the father of a great family, to a larger audience than 
had ever been addressed by one man in the history of the 
world. 

Photography dominates the two remaining volumes on 
our list. The King’s Reign (MetuveEn, 5/-) is described as 
“a commentary in prose and picture,” but Mr. Joun 
DrinkwATER is a poet, and, besides contributing a brief 
Prologue in verse to this “chronicle of English worth,” 
never lapses into pedestrianism in his comments on the 
illustrations, ranging from high ceremonial to homely 
domesticity, drawn from the British Movietone Film. 

Lastly we have Twenty-Five Years a King : the Book of 
the Pathé Film (A. & ©. Buack, 2/6), compiled by Sir 





made to change a te into a paragon it would have 
been a failure, but 
Madame ALBANES! is an 


ade -teller, and, 
sles Ronald pulls 
hi together, he is 
not upon a ped- 
estal. His neration 
is the main theme of a 
tale which contains 
several well-drawn char. 
acters, the most original 
of whom is the shrewd 
and eccentric Justin 
Collingford. Madame 
ALBANESI’S readers will 
find thatshe hasretained 
her form in this rather 
old-fashioned but sooth- 
ing narrative. 


A Prince on his 
Travels. 
Novelists in the last 
few years have created 








“IT was TeLting Mrs, Smirn rr I wap suint THe Pyramips | 
CERTAINLY WOULD NEVER HAVE MADE THEM THAT SHAPE.” 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Some of the eighty-three 
illustrations are con- 
aN cerned with events and 
Ab achievements in which 
Royalty plays no part, 
but they all are appro- 
priate to the record of 
the reign, and without 
attempting a connecting 
narrative Sir AUSTEN has 
ew annotations 
which are invariably 
helpful. Nothingis more 
pleasing than the scene 
of the Princess Eviza- 
BeTn talking with Sir 
Harry Lauper, unless 
it be the picture of the 
QvuEEN, in one of her 
welfare visits, looking 
benevolently at some 
children who, “serenely 
unconscious of any 


o, {, yy, Dy feof (’ er 








so many little European 
states that the supply may conceivably exceed the demand. 
The important incidents, however, of Affair at the “Vere 
Arms” (Wann, Lock, 7/6) take place near Cambridge, where 
Prince Otho of Brandenstein, in disguise, arrived on a visit of 
inspection. Noone will bein the least surprised when, in spite 
of many precautions, he is kidnapped, but A. R. and R. K. 
Weekes show originality when they endow the kidnapper- 
in-chief with a subtle sense of humour. Although this 
story runs for the most on familiar lines, its conclud- 
ing scenes must be awarded marks of distinction. 


Jubilee Books. 

Sir Puitie Gisps’ Book of the King’s Jubilee (HuTont- 
8oN, 3/6) covers a wider field than any of the other volumes 
inspired by the occasion, being a record of “the Life and 
Times of our om Seay Queen and their People, 1865 to 
1935,” and of the five hundred pages nearly one-third are 
devoted to the Krva’s early days, his cruises and visits to 
Canada and India, On the War period, Sir Pamir Greps 
has the advantage of his special knowledge as a correspon. 
dent at the Front, but his narrative throughout is sympa- 
thetic and animated, profusely illustrated, and enlivened 
by studies of the Krxe as sportsman and landlord. 

In his Twenty-Five Years of the Reign of King George V. 





honour, are only aware 
that a very nice lady has come to see them.” 








On First Looking into Smith Minor’s 
Homer. 





Mucu have | suffered since I’ve been a beak, 
With paper pellets lodging in my hair 

And drawing-pins concealed in every chair 
And Early School each morning of the week. 
I knew Smith Minor, having failed in Greek, 
Was sulking like Patroclus over there, 

But never did I dream that he would dare 
Draw me with such unflattering technique. 


Then felt I like—I don’t know who to say; 
For half a minute I was seeing red 

And meant to have him beaten right away ; 
But here's a perfect stunner of the Head, 
And—he was pretty rude to me to-day. 


+ * # * ry * it 
I'll tear it out and have it framed instead. 
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at the monthly meeting of the Mothers’ train insects to perform in miniature 
Charivaria. Union, It was hell in the schoolroom,” plays. In that case, we su 





THe ents of the Government of 
Mexico calling in all silver coins is said 
to have caused embarrassment to the 


many picturesque 
them as buttons. 


* *% 
x 


A man sent to 
prison for stealing 
six serviette-rings 
was stated to 
well-connected. 
Surprise is there- 
fore felt that he 
made no effort to 
have the charge 
altered to one of 
stealing napkin. 
rings. » » 

* 


Mr. H. L, Men- 
CKEN says that 
wherever English 
isspoken there you 
will find golf. Yes, 
but what English! 


* % 
* 


Somebody has 
discovered that 
every important 
date and number 
in GLADSTONE’S 
life added up to 
five. This supports 
the tradition that 


he chewed each 
mouthful  thirty- 
two times. 

* % 

& 


In view of the 
reported shortage 
of violets this year, 
ballad-singers are 
requested to alter 
it to:"* Every Other 


Morn I Bring Thee 
Violets,” 
* 
x 
Because his 


bride’s brother 
wouldn't lend him 


money, the bridegroom at a Maine 


(U.S8.A.) weddin 
doesn't look as if I 


* 


A novice at golf wants to know the 
best way to cure himself of topping the 


ball. We should 
upside-down, 


“The Vicar was 


ne would have made 
much of a brother-in-law. 


* & 
* 


course, who was to take the Chair. 
* * 
* 


Mexicans who wear _It is not easy, we are told, to under- 


. a 
says a parish magazine, Deciding, of centipede would be a revue in Teel ? 


* # 


* 


“ Never sign a recei 





in question has actual 
onda 
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% anoutT? Wi., WAS IT CHERTAH YOU SAID—or BEATART” 





nae ornronmr a 


shot him. Still, it 


catapu * % 
* 

We read of a married couple who 
embrace whenever the 
cuckoo, because the bi 


* 
* 


suggest turning it would have surprised SHAKESPEARE! 


* *% 
* 


unable to be present 
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“You REMEMBER, GENERAL, THAT MARVELLOUS SHOT OF YOURS YOU TOLD US 


stand the average boy 'sidea of heaven. we read, It is ho 
Our mae is Crystal Palace anda the Players’ Entrance. 
t. 





until the thing 
y been received, 
saysa legal adviser 
in a ne per. 
Another tricky 
legal point to re- 
member is neverto 
issue an 1.0.U. for 
money which has 
not been loaned to 
you. * 


It is said that 
a good deal of 
street - betting is 
done under cover 
of darkness. Sli 
that pass in 
night. » » 


The two men 
who satin a New 
York office and 
talked to each 
other by telephon- 
ing round the world 
are considered to 
have set up a new 
record in circum. 
locution. 

* * 
x 


Ramblers should 
now be tied up. 
Another effective 
plan is to hide 
their boots. 


* * 
* 


We read of a 
Whitehall official 
who invents cross- 
word-puzzles, It 
is believed that 
they cause him 
many a sleepless 
afternoon. 


* & 
* 


“ Leather -jack- 
ets” have recently 
invaded Lord's, 


ped that they used 


* & 
% 


A schoolmaster says that there is 


* 


A Welsh corres 
know of a better 


A Naturalist says it is possible to We find it hard to say, 


hear the nothing like a good caning to make 
was calling inattentive boys sit up. Or stand up 
when they became engaged, They even. 


* & 


dent asks if we 
ce than Llanrwst. 
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_ Jubilation. 


“I rnovant of it in London yesterday,” Pamela informed 
me. 
I winced. I had reason to dread Pamela’s thinking of 
things in London. 

“You hire a flood-lighting lamp,” she continued. “As 
a matter of fact I have hired one, and the man’s bringing 
it to-morrow. We'll decorate the drawing-room with flags 
and crinkly paper.” 

The streets of London had clearly gone to Pamela’s head. 
I reminded her that a Jubilee bonfire had already been laid 
in the village. 

“T know,” she said, “but our party will come first. 
Eight o’clock—drinks and sandwiches. Then we’ll flood- 
light the lily-pond and go down to the village afterwards. 
I invited the Harpers this morning and they are frightfully 
bucked. So are the Merediths; and the Vicar says he'll go 
halves in the lamp if he can have it for the church on Tues- 
day. I've asked the Frasers as well, and they're bringing 
a newly-married couple they’ve got staying for the week- 
end. It will be a really good party.” 





I felt and looked slightly dazed. 

“T want you to fix up the fountain,” Pamela said 
brightly. 

I started. “Do you mean to tell me,” I asked sternly, 


“that you have hired a fountain as well as a floodlight?”’ 

“No. I worked it out coming down in the train. You can 
prop up the hose with rocks and things in the middle of the 
lily-pond. It will look perfectly sweet.” 

“Few things,” I agreed, “look sweeter than a flood-lit 
hosepipe propped up with rocks and things in the middle of 
a lily-pond.” 

Pamela pointed out that, draped with green stuff and 
creeper generally, the hose wouldn’t be seen. “It will 
enter the lily-pond on the far side,” she explained, “and I 
shall herd everybody together on this side of the lawn. I 
haven't breathed a word to anyone except the Vicar, 
because it’s to be an absolute surprise. The hose is in the 
shed, and so are your waders.” 

I went into the garden, extracted the hose and waders 
from their winter quarters, and assisted both to enter the 
lily-pond on the far side. The lily-pond does not contain a 
lily, but we are proud of it. 

* * cy * * * * 

The Harpers, the Frasers, the newly-married couple 
staying with the Frasers, the Vicar, his wife and the Mere- 
diths agreed that the Jubilee party was a splendid idea. 
They admired Pamela’s flags and crinkly paper, ate Emily’s 
sandwiches and drank my cocktails. In due course they 
gladly consented to being surprised on the lawn. 

I hurried into the garden, accompanied by the Vicar. 

“I shall watch with interest the procedure,” he informed 
me as we went down the path. “I am anxious to avoid 
any hitch when we illuminate the Gothic porch to-morrow.” 

I divulged the secret of the fountain and turned on the 
water for the hose. 

“Most ingenious,” he commented as the fountain got 
a way—‘“most! Now I suppose we proceed to the 

P.” 
I switched on the lamp. The Vicar then tripped over the 


hose, and the newly-married couple staying with the. 
Frasers, flying panic-stricken from the diverted stream of 
water, fell noisily into the iJluminated lily-pond. 

“So now we know why it’s called a flood-light,” remarked 
Edith Fraser when we had returned to the house. “Flood- 
light,” she repeated, in case we had missed the point. 

The Vicar hadn’t. ‘We should have had an ‘ark-lamp’ 
too,” he said. 

The Harpers, the Merediths, the Frasers, the Vicar’s wife, 
Pamela and I (but not the newly-married couple staying 
with the Frasers) laughed heartily. 








Building Speculations. 


[“ The effect of a lobster supper upon the poet or the artist can be 
lost in obscurity on the bookshelves or in the cellars of the picture. 
gallery, but for the architect it stands aloft to irritate or stimulate 
mankind for many generations.” —Sir Jos:a# Sramp.)} 





Worn out by intellectual toil, 
A Greek feels faint. He thinks, ‘“That’s funny; 
It can’t have been the olive-oil, 
It must have been the tunny.” 
Pulling himself together, he works on— 
And Athens presently achieves the Parthenon. 


A Pharaoh, floating down the Nile 
From a successful hunting-party 
At which he killed a crocodile, 
Consumes a somewhat hearty 
Luncheon of pomegranates and cold roast kid— 
And Egypt has to build another Pyramid. 


A midnight dish of devilled bones, 
Washed down by some pre-Christian fluid ; 
A dawn saluted by the groans 
Of a dyspeptic id— 
And lo! there rises over Salisbury Plain 
Stonehenge—a mystery man hassought tosolvein vain, 


Yes, it is true. The arch, the quoin, 
The buttress, the machicolation— 
Whether the stable wing should join 
The eastern elevation— 
These are determined not by the T-square 
But by the question how a person dined, and where. 


The masterpieces by which men 
Achieved their family escutcheons— 
The reputation of a Wren, 
The progress of a LuryEns— 
Are traceable to accidents of diet 
And sleep made horrible by dreams—or nice and quiet. 


And if by chance you wish to know 
The origin and rayson daytrer 
Of “Sunnyside” or “Mon Repos,” 
Call on the local caterer, 
Since he no doubt can shed a lot of light 
On what the speculative builder eats at night. 








Another “Mauretania” To Be Scrapped? 
“Good café chairs and tables; very cheap for cash; also a 
steamer,”—Evening Paper Aduvt. 


Sabotage in High Places. 

“In view of the enormous sum of money which will be required 
for the army, navy and air force the Ministry of Finance is said to 
be wrecking its brains to find a means to balance the Budget.” 

Report from Madras. 
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Hotel Guest. “ 1've BEEN RINGING FOR FIVE MINUTES.” 
Hulbing Attendant. “I've BREN SENT TO STOP You.” 











Monsieur Paul Narrates. 





Il.—The Nose of Apollo. 


“Tne world around us,” said Mon- 
sieur Paul, “has many unusual features, 
but among them must be included the 
nose of OttoSapriel. Rachel, with whom 
Otto was in love, regarded this nose 
with despair. ‘What a handsome 
fellow you would be, Otto,’ she would 
often say with a sigh, ‘were it not for 
that fantastic nose of yours!’ She also 
used this nose as a convenient reason 
for rejecting Otto’s persistent offers of 
marriage. ‘You must see for yourself,’ 


_ she would say, ‘that such an arrange- 


| it!’ 





ment is quite impossible. Think of our 
moa if the children should inherit 

0 which Otto, who was a placid 
man, would reply, ‘Do not trouble 
yourself on that account, my darling. 
My nose assumed its present aspect as 
the result of an pea when I was 
a small boy. It comes, therefore, into 
the category of acquired characteristics, 
which are not, so I have read, i 
on to the next generation.’ But Rachel 
was in no hurry to marry. It was more 
amusing to keep her Otto on tenter- 
hooks. ‘Even so,’ she would say dis- 
dainfully, ‘I cannot marry you. Am 
I to apend my life looking at such a 
nose 





“Otto, as I said, is a placid man, 
but one cannot go on proposing in- 
definitely, and at last even his patience 
is at an end. He goes to Rachel, 
determined to bring matters to a head. 

“*Come!’ he says with unwonted 
resolution, ‘I have been put off long 
enough. Either you promise to marry 
me or I will find another girl.’ 

“Rachel is filled with dismay. ‘Oh, 
Otto!’ she says, sobbing, ‘how can you 
be so cruel? Haven't I always said 
that I loved you except for your nose?’ 

“*My nose!’ cries Otto in exaspera- 
tion. ‘Always my nose! Can I change 
my nose to suit your caprices ?’ 

“This question gives Rachel a new 
idea. ‘If you truly loved me,’ she says, 
still sobbing, ‘you would change it.’ 

“Otto is astounded. ‘Change it!’ 
he cries. ‘How can I change it? 
Heartless girl, do you mock me?’ 

““Of course you could change it,’ 
says Rachel. ‘I'm sure it’s often done. 
If you loved me you'd find a way to 
change it. Why don’t you go to a Salon 
de Beauté?’ 

“Otto revolves the idea in his mind, 
If a face can be lifted it seems logical 
to presume that a nose also may be 
altered. It is not an agreeable idea, 
but Rachel is very dear to him. ‘Enfin,’ 
he says at last, ‘I am d’accord. If you 
will marry me I agree to change the 








shape of my nose. But before I take 
a step which may well be irrevocable 
let us consider the matter carefully. 
What type of nose do you think would 
become me best ?’ 

“Rachel regards him critically. With 
a frown on her pretty face she ponders 
this question of noses. She compares 
the dignity of an aquilime nose with the 
insouciance of a nose that is retroussé, 
the solemnity of a long nose with the 
gaiety of a pug. The diversity of con- 
ceivable noses makes her head swim, 
and the choice appears the more 
baffling in that, unlike the selection of 
a new hat, it is restricted by no law of 
fashion. Disregarding as an unneces- 
sary complication the question as to 
how much the shape of a nose might be 
expected to affect the character of its 
owner, she examines Otto's face purely 
from the plastic point of view, and at 
length something classic in the mould- 
ing of his chin suggests to her the idea 
of a Greek nose. She recalls the statue 
of Apollo Belvedere and considers 
those features, by no means unfavour- 
ably, from the matrimonial angle. 

“Otto receives her verdict with 
resignation. ‘Whatever you wish, my 
dear,’ he says, ‘shall be nee page? I 
only suggest that the ideal at which 
you are aiming is rather high.’ 
“Not at all,’ Rachel replies. 


‘Have 
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I not always said that except for your 
nose you were a handsome man?’ 


“I will spare you,” said Monsieur 
Paul, ‘‘the details of Otto's search for 
the nose of Apollo Belvedere. At the 
best it is a humiliation for a man to be 
compelled to enlist the services of the 
Salon de Beauté, and what profit is there 
in a nice discrimination between the 
astonished disdain with which he is 
received in one establishment, the 
polite incredulity in a second, or the 
aloof suspicion in a third? Suffice it 
to say that he eventually finds a 
practitioner who is both able and 
willing to: make the experiment, and 
the operation is duly performed, It 
is, however, axiomatic that beauty is 
not to be attained without suffering, 
and before the new nose 
emerges from its chrys- 
alis of plaster-of-Paris 
Otto has many times 
doubted whether even 
Rachel herself could be 
an adequate compensa- 
tion for such dis- 
comforts. 

* But at last the great 
day arrives when Otto is 

rmitted to discard the 
ast bandage and reveal | 
the nose of Apollo to his |. 
looking-glass. At first | 
he has some difficulty | 
in recognising the classic | — 
reflection as his own, | Wf 
but as the nose grad- 
ually becomes more 
familiar and the em- 
phasisof novelty is with- 
drawn from it the other 
features resume their 
normal perspective and . 








of matrimonial opportunity suddenly 
8 itself gloriously before him. 
e looks at Rachel critically. Com- 
with the classic ion of 
is own, her features seem unsym- 
metrical and insignificant. He is 
astonished that he ever found an ything 
to admire in such disorder. ‘Come! 
he thinks to himself, ‘when there are 
so many women in the world, am I 
to remain cravenly with the first? 
Shall I content myself with Rachel 
when I might be wooing MARLENE 
Dierricn or the Garso herself?’ He 
hesitates for a moment and then with 
sudden resolution seizes his hat and 
makes for the door. 
“Rachel stares at him in dismay. 
‘But, Otto,’ she falters, ‘what's the 
matter? Where are you going?’ 








* DARLING, WE'RE GOING TO 8PRING-CLEAN YOUR STUDY Now,” 
“WELL, PUT EVERYTHING BACK JUST WHERE If 18. 
ABLE TO LAY MY HAND ON A THING WHEN I want rr.” 


ent, but her personality and outlook 
on life rather stand in the way of the 
enjoyment of a care-free holiday. Most 
of her friends and relations appear to 
have died in tragic circumstances, and 
her conversation consists almost en- 
tirely of death-bed anecdotes, which, 
however cheery when told round the 
Christmas fire, are ill-suited for Munton- 
on-Sea in May. 

Her husband was drowned when 
—e the end of the pier (suicide, 
probably), and her favourite story is 
about the day when they carried his 
dripping body into the house and laid 
it on the sofa in the front-room, She 
describes the ap nee of the corpse 
with a wealth of detail worthy of the 
late ARNOLD BENNETT, and points to a 


____ pale piece of the carpet ruined by the 


“\ dripping sea-water. She 
has another tale about 
a half-sister who was 
struck by lightning when 
lying in bed, and 
shrivelled to a cinder; 
and another about an 
uncle on her mother’s 
side who was stone-deaf 
and was walking along 
a railway cutting in 
Australia with a scythe 
over his shoulder when 
a train came up behind 
and jerked the scythe 
and cut his head clean off. 

“IT think you are 
right,” said Edith. Her 
gloom, if anything, in- 
“ | creases with the years. 
We won't stay at ‘ Kur- 
eka,’ but at the place 
next-door to ‘Eureka,’ 
—I think it was called 
J the ‘ Albion.’” 


I Like TO BE 








he sees that the face is indeed his own. 
Otto gazes with increasing satisfaction. 
He hangs over his mirror like Narcissus 
over his pool and can hardly tear him- 
self away in order to display the 
miracle to Rachel. As he proceeds 
along the road he notes that the 
passers-by regard him with a flattering 
interest. He detects in the men stares 
of envious hostility and in the women 
a which he construes as inspired 
y hopeless yearning. 

“Rachel herself, who has gone 
through agonies of doubt lest her choice 
should after all prove unbecoming, is 
astonished and delighted. ‘My be- 
loved!’ she cries, ‘who would have 
believed that such an improvement 
was possible! One would take you for 
Ramon Novarro!’ 

“Ramon Novarro! The name 
supplies the key to the thoughts which 
were already forming in his mind as 
he came along the read. A new vista 


“Otto pauses for a moment with his 
hand on the door-knob. ‘To Holly- 
wood!’ he replies magnificently.” 








“ Eureka.” 


Eprru and [ spent our honeymoon at 
Munton-on-Sea, and every year since 
then we have religiously stayed there 
for a week in May to see if we could 
recapture the first fine careless rapture. 

“We will go to Munton this year 
as usual, of course,” I said to Edith. 
“But would you very much mind if 
we didn’t stay at ‘Kureka’! To be 
perfectly frank, Mrs. Gillwater has 
rather got on my nerves lately.” 

Mrs. Gillwater is the proprietress of 
the “ Kureka”’ hotel, or the andlady of 
the “Eureka” boarding-house, which- 
ever you prefer, She has few of the 
faults of the traditional seaside land- 
lady, being clean, generous and effici- 





So we wrote to the “Albion” for 
rooms for the second week in May. 
The thought of another week of Mrs. 
Gillwater had been hanging over me 
like a cloud all the winter, and I was 
glad that Edith had yielded so easily. 

Two days later the Albion” replied. 
The “oh ee said that she would be 
delighted to see us again in her enlarge 
premises. Owing to the death of a 
second-cousin in @ gas explosion (an 
extraordinarily tragic affair of which 
she would give us details when she saw 
us) she had been able to purchase the 
“Albion” and throw the “ Albion” 
and the “ Eureka” together. The letter 
was signed “ L. Gillwater.” 

“Did you know about this!” I 
asked Edith accusingly. 

“Now I come to think of it,” she 
admitted, ‘I believe I did hear some- 
thing of the sort. I wonder what Mrs, 
Gillwater’s second-cousin looked like 
after the explosion!” 
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At the Pictures. 


AmERICAN MAKESHIFTS. 

Tx good film is ever the enemy of 
the inferior, and a long time will elapse, 
as I guessed, before the influence of 
Ruggles ¢ Red Gap no r will be 
felt. when it is 'y released 
it will institute disastrous comparisons 
again. Meanwhile we have had to 
endure the second-rate. 

One lesson which the past few days 





_ have prominently taught is that clear 


uction is very necessary. Many 
se 8 men, no doubt, are to be found 
i men with incred- 


! ible American and Jewish and Balkan 


i sometimes spilli 


names—com: 
_ over into the British nobility, for 


remember several “Earls”—men who 
can write and cut and light and photo- 
graph and do all the other mysterious 
things that the cinema has brought 
into daily life; but the real producers 
seem to be rare. Both the films which 
I have lately seen, Naughty Marietta, 
with Newtson Eppy and JEANETTE 


| MacDonaLp, and Mississippi, with 
| Bryne Crospy and W..C. Freips, seem 


sure of what was a ays In 
y title), 


| composer 


to me to have been handicapped by 
their production, for in neither was I 


Naughty Marietia (a sil al- 
though the King seemed to be Louis 
XV. and the costumes were, more or 
less, of his period, the presence of a 
Schuman was a 


serious confusion. There was also 


_ altogether too much singing, and I 





will defy anyone to explain how the 
prospective French brides (among 
whom the high-born Parisian, Marietta, 
has, from other motives, concealed 
herself), who were, by royal command, 
to sail to Louisiana, and there settle 
and marry and become fruitful, were 
rescued from the pirates, and at what 
point shipboard became land. It 
would be amusing also to what 


pos ah sha spoken and broken, 
how Neison Eppy his name 
of Captain Warrington. Idle questions, 
of course, since films are not reality; 
but all the same a little credibility is 
not a bad thing. 
If, however, one likes too much 
singing and is in the frame of mind to 
the improbable, one may find 
in Naughty Marietta a certain beguile- 
ment; but I repeat that since Marietta 
is anything but naughty—in the film- 
fan’s understanding 


of the word—but 
merely self-protective and gay, the 
title is unnecessarily and, i , fool- 
ishly mi . 


In Mississippi, where there is just 
enough suggestion of Miss Epna 


FrerbeR—in the — that the dpe is 
a showboat and principal song 
celebrates the river—to make _ — 
regretfully of her, a closer narrative 

been Gaacigiad but in the effort to 





CIGAR TO STARB’D. 
Commodore Jackson . . W. C. Freups. 


give Brine Crospy the crooner enough 
to croon about, and, while yet retaining 
our sympathies, to make him a fighter, 
and in the effort to provide W.C. Freips 
with opportunities to be comic, the film 
suffers. There was undoubtedly a story 





A SONG WITH A SCRATCHY 
REFRAIN. 


By one or Tae Casry Kips. 


there when Boor TARKINGTON wrote 
it, but there was then no crooner or 
croon-public to placate. 

Brn Crossy, with the poor material 
given him, does what he can for his 
pathetically faithful audience; but 


W. C. Frevps simply game them, 
for so incompetent is he, so given to 
drinking too much and falling over 
obstacles and inventing a heroic auto- | _ 
biography. that we never believe he 

1 own a showboat at all or navi- 
gate this difficult waterway. And when 
Bn Soe pa cher gg | 
win a game of poker, our patience is at 
an on 4 Someone in authority in that 
fantastic realm, Filmland, should see 
to it that W. ©. Frenps has parts 
worthy of him. 


The lamentable exploitation of the 
island of Bali continues, and before 
very long that tropical paradise will 
be known as the Miami or Brioni of 
the East Indies. The Marquis Henri 
DE LA Fatatse, who, I fancy, is 
associated with Hollywood, and Gas- 
ton Gass have now made a Bali film 
called Legong, in which, after displaying 
all her steps and movements in native 
dances, Poutou, rejected by Nyong in 
favour of her half-sister, SarLak, leaps 
from a high bridge into the torrent 
and becomes the centre of elaborate 
but unconvincing obsequies. All this 
with very little on, in technicolour, 
Poor Bali! — E. V. L. 








Descriptive Passage. 


Most people, I suppose, have idly 
noted o— the inside of the paper 
covers of new fiction a little paragraph 
about the novel itself, just as the bulk 
of the reading public knows that it is 
called “The blurb for the jacket.” 

What the public probably doesn’t 
know is that the author (poor wretch!) 
has had to write it himself. 

But there is one thing to be said in 
the blurb’s favour. It has got book- 
reviewers out of many a hole and round 
many a nasty corner, because they 
can copy it out verbatim if it concerns 
a book of which they have been able 
to make neither Ao | nor tail. 

For the author it is a delicate situa- 
tion. If he is naturally modest he is 
precluded from ising his own book, ' 
and if he takes the line of naive depre- 
cation he promptly falls foul of his 

ublisher. If, again, it is a first novel, 
he can’t fill in with such remarks as 
“ By the author of Hammertoed Hugh,” 
or, “Another of the adventures of 
Rubberneck Pete,” nor can he hint at 
the eager anticipation of his public 
for his “latest’”’ work, because this will 
also clash with his modesty besides 
being a demonstrable lie. 

Let us then examine the possible 
avenues open to an author in describ- 
ing his novel upon the dust-jacket. To 
illustrate this, one cannot perhaps do 
better than select a classic. The lines 
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“WHAT A DARLING BABY! 
“His GRACE IS THREE MONTHS OF AGE.” 


_——= 








How op 1s HE, Nurse?” 





ats 
Noms 








open to the author (I have never found 
more) are six in number. 


Tue RETROSPECTIVE- 
CONGRATULATORY. 


All those who laughed and cried over 
Dawid Copperfield and The Old Curiosity 
Shop will hail with joy another vividly 
human story from the pen of this 

pular writer. In Nicholas Nickleby 

r. CHARLES Dickens is at his very 
best. Once one has taken out this book 
one cannot send it back again. 


Tur DEePRECATORY. 


The name of CHarRLes DICKENS is 
unknown to the public at large, 
though essays and articles from his pen 
have made their bow in such domestic 

ublications as Household Words. In 

icholas Nickleby he has made an 
ambitious attempt to give us the lives 
and careers of at least nine families, all 
drawn from widely different strata of 
society. Whether he has succeeded or 
not the reader must determine. 


Tuer Batp Résumé. 


The impoverished Nickleby family 


turn, on the death of the father, a 
country clergyman, to the metropolis, 
where Kate finds employment in a 
modiste’s shop, and Nicholas drifts 
from schoolmastering in Yorkshire to 
the stage. How he found success in a 
City office and how he and Kate made, 
in the end, happy marriages, form the 
subject of Nicholas Nickleby (7/6 net). 


THe INCIDENTAL. 


In this delightful novel of theatrical 
life the reader is offered many a peep 
behind the scene, and it is impossible 
to feel that one does not know—and 
know intimately—the gloomy tra- 
gedian and the airy Mr. Folair. Indeed 
the whole setting of Nicholas Nickleby 
reads like the truth, and Mr. Dickens 
is to be congratulated upon a very 
readable tale. 


THe Query. 


What can an impulsive, ambitious 
and penniless young man do when faced 
with the implacable enmity of his rich, 
debauched and powerful uncle? With 
circumstances against him, friendless 
in London, how can he shield his help- 


less sister and his widowed mother, 
one the prey of unscrupulous gamblers 
and villains, the other of a maniac 
who assaults her with uncooked vege- 
tables ? 

In Nicholas Nickleby the author, 
C. Dickens, solves these and other 
social questions in an attractive and 
telling manner which will hold the 
attention of the reader from the first 
page to the last. 





Tue Tanraisinc-Mysteriovs. 

It is impossible in the following pages | 
not to suspect Mr. Cuarites Dickens 
of some sly digs at the eminent, and 
the publishers feel confident that 
Nicholas Nickleby will arouse a verit- 
able storm of speculation and asser- 
tion in a million homes as to the 
prototypes of Ralph Nickleby, Vincent 
Crummles and Sir Mulberry Hawk. 
And do we not all recognise Lord 
Frederick Verisopht t 

These and similar questions should 
help to pass the long winter eveni 
in the most entertaining manner. Mr. 
Dickens is certainly a “find.” 

RacHEL. 
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The Word War. 


vill. 
“ Personalize.” 


Yrs, I say it again, lexicographer 
dear, you are feeble. A warrior—a 
Bishop—writes to me with Bor ma 
indignation that he has been asked to 
“ personalize some petitions”! But what 
happens—or “transpires”? I turn to 
my enormous and expensive diction- 
ary and there I find the obscene and 
festering verb :— 

“PrRsonaLize v. 1727. To render 
; to personify : to impersonate. 
| ence, Personalization.” 
| Hence my foot! 
| Ido not care what they did in 1727, 
| there can never be a good reason for 
_ using this foul verb now. Obviously 
| it is not the same as “personify” or 
_ “impersonate,” and it ought not to be 
| in any Christian dictionary. 
| For, if “personalize,” why not 
| 





“finalize”? Why not “slenderize” 

and “tenderize’? A warrior tells me 
| that he has seen some prunes com- 
_mended as being “‘tenderized by a 
| special process.” Well, why not? If 
enough prune-purveyors go on saying 
“tenderize” it will be in the next 
edition of all the dictionaries! Yes, and 
“normalize’’ too (to render normal), 
and “‘beneficialize” (to render bene- 
| ficial), and “musicalize”’ (to render 
| musical). O Gosh! O Bosh! O Timid 
| Lexicographer! 

Yes, I know that we have man 
useful and verbs in “‘ize’’; 
and I know that it is easy and tem i 
to take any word, add “ize”’ to it 
say that you have made a new verb. 
But the temptation should be resisted. 
For the exam I have given will 
show to what depths the habit may 
bring us, and the respected verbs of 
this kind are not so pretty that we 
want to see them increase and multiply. 
“Characterize,” for example—I may 
be alone in this, but I do detest 
“characterize.” Here and there, no 
doubt, the use of it is just right; but 
i et eft ny 
pom . " i , 
not factine” (to state the facts pd 
case), or “numberize” (to give the 
numbers, or count) ? 

I was never very fond of “minimize” 
a og age one is 
a pting to minimize vity of 
the situation”); and now op Fo 
sends me a “maximize” from a daily 
a he rang me up at 

. time to tell me about it, 
which (though he receives a medal for 
| Keomnens) he must not do again. 
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“Stockiat.” 


A propos—several warriors have seen 
a monster who advertises himself as a 
“stockist of motor-tyres.” And soon, 
I suppose, he will be stockizing his 
customers. 

“ize”’ and “ise.” 

This is dangerous work, brothers, 
but every danger brings a lesson, and 
we must “face up to” them bravely. 
“Face up to,” by the way, is on three or 
four Black Lists, and rightly. What an 
expression! The passion for superfluous 
prepositions is becoming a disease. 
“Give me them that will face me,” 
said one of SHAKESPEARE’S characters; 
but he would not say it now. And if 
Macautay had been writing in this 
elegant age he would have written— 

“ And how can man die better 
Than facing uP To fearful odds 


For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?” 


But we wander. Some kind warriors 
tell me that I am careless and erroneous 
about “ise” and “ize.” I plead guilty. 
I have seldom given the matter a 
thought. This is one of those “issues” 
on which a writer may be right but 
seem to be wrong, or have no opinion 
at all and seem to be right. For pub- 
lishers’ and newspapers’ “ readers”’ have 
their own fixed policy, and, though 
you may write “‘realize”’ all through 
your novel, you may find in the 
first proof that it has become “realise” 
in the press. But that is no defence. 
We should make up our minds and, 
if we are flouted, have rows with 
our publishers. The papers are an- 
other matter. In your letter to The 
ey ta oP inted “realize.” 

ut in ily Telegraph you will 
find that you have written “Fealise.” 
And if you have strong views and tell 
these papers that you will not write to 
them again it is just possible that 
neither of them will mind very 
much. 

But there is the problem—Do you 
write “realize” or “realise,” “o # 


nize 
~ - i a confess that I have 
oi ife not w ing about 
it, but ‘ally writing "e*beaais I 


vaguely disliked “‘z’’ and was vaguely 
attached to “s.” Well, that was , 
and I ask pardon of the vlerwtree. J 
for these things matter. I have studied 
the authorities and I am now (I think) 
a converted “zedder’’ (in the right 

), falling in behind The Times, 

he N.E.D. and The B \ 

Britannica. But, for all I know, Mr. 
Punch may be a passionate “esser”’ ; 
and, th Inowrealize that “realise”’ 
was wrong, you may find that he has 
printed “realise” after all. Whata life! 


But, leaving my own troubles apart, 
the orders are, brothers, that our 
troops be “‘zedders”’ forthwith—in the 
right places. Mark that. For there are 
fearful pitfallshere. Donot, forexample, 
Bobby, begin to write “compromize,” 
“advertize,” “chastize,” “despize”’ or 
“disguize”’ and say I told you to. No, 
you must write “advertise” but “organ- 
ize,” “improvise” but “moralize,” 
‘chastise’’ but “cauterize.” Why? 
Well, it would take a long time to 
explain, and I am not at all sure that I 
shall. I have a headache as it is, and 
I hope that by this time you have a 
headache too. Besides, much better 
men than I have explained it already 
in printed books, and it is not for me 
to cheat them of their royalties, especi- 
ally as I have only just got the hang 
of the thing myself. Therefore, for 
example, look at Fow1Er’s Modern 
English Usage under -ise and -ize. I 
gather from one of my gallant warriors 
that this is not merely a matter of 
domestic philology (if that is the right 
word). There are international compli- 
cations; and the honour, perhaps the 
life, of the British “‘zed”’ is in danger. 
For the French, you see, in their odd 
volatile fashion, do not use a ‘‘z,” and 
therefore in the kind of verbs we are 
talking about they have “s’’ always— 
a nation of “essers,” through no fault 
of their own. But the Americans have 
a letter which is very like the British 
“ged,” but in their odd outlandish 
fashion they call a “zee” (“‘zed,” I be- 
lieve, was discarded, as a gesture, in the 
War of Independence). Well, now, my 
warrior tells me that the Americans 
use their “zee’’ in the most barbarous 
and unChristian fashion, in places 
where no civilised nation could possibly 
use “zed’’—or even “zee”; for ex- 
ample, he says, they will even write 
“analyze,” which is wrong by every 
rule and in every hemisphere. And in 
our anxiety to avoid such bad _ be- 
haviour many of the English have 
swung over to the other extreme and 
use “s” for safety where “z’’ is not 
only permissible but right. That means 
that life is easier, since the man who 
always “esses” commits no serious 
crime, unlike the man who “zeds”’ in 
the place, and he does not have 
to pause before “advertise” and think, 
“Is this a ‘zed‘ or an ‘ess’?” But it 
reduces us to the pitiable barrenness 
of the French language, which has no 
“zed,” and may end at last in the 
extinction of the British “zed” (ex- 
cept in such words as “zebra,” “lazy’ 
and “Hezekiah”’), which many of my 
warriors would regard as a calamity. 
So, you see, it is the old story of 





Foreign Affairs, Great Britain vacil- 
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“Is If NECESSARY FOR THE BOWLER TO TAKE SUCH LONG RUNS?” 
“Not EXACTLY NECESSARY, BUT IT’S VERY FORTUNATE. 
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Ir GIVES THE BATSMAN TIME TO THINK OUT HIS PRESS REPORT.” 





heading feebly for a false position. I 
dare say that some of you think that 
Disarmament and Trade are more 
important that the British “Z,” but 
that is a very shallow and indolent 
thought, and I will not have it in the 
army. Your home-work, then, this 
week will be to think of all the verbs 
in “‘ise”’ or “ize,” write them down and 
write them down right. Ask your family 
and friends to help you and you will 


| find that the week-end is full of fun 


and dissension. I will give you only 
this one clue: that you ought to write 
“ize” whenever you are really using 
the Greek termination i{#, or -izo, as 
in “evangelize,” but not in “advertise,” 
| where you are not. Is that clear? 
A. P. H. 


The Limit. 


“Tr’s all right for young Anderson,” 
| shouted Pamela. She shouted because 
_ young Anderson was at that moment 
_ departing thunderously in his new 
8 model. “ But our car never does 

irty miles an hour,” she continued 
when the noise had died down. 
“Hardly ever, anyway.” 

“In that case,” I said, “it’s all right 
for us and all wrong for young er- 
pool 











“Only while he’s in a built-up 


to 


area,” objected Pamela—‘‘if you know 
what that is.” 

I collected the cocktail-glasses and 
put them on the tray. 

“I do know,” I assured her. “I 
know pretty well everything there is 
to know about built-up areas. The 
important thing to remember is that 
there are two kinds.” 

“Are there ?”’ 

“There are. A good example of the 
first is the one outside my Aunt 
Emily’skitchen-window at Hampstead. 
A built-up area, I may add, eagerly 
patrolled by the local policeman.” 

“That’s a built-down area,” said 
Pamela. 

“Built-up areas of the second vari- 
ety,” I continued, “are districts, also 
eagerly patrolled by the local police, 
where there is at least one lamp-post 
—— two hundred yards.” 

“ Back-yards, I su Se 

I ignored her. ioe 

‘When motoring through these dis- 
tricts,” I said, “the speed-limit must 
be observed.” 

“So must the lamp-posts,” said 
Pamela. ‘‘That’s the ridiculous part. 
It will lead to far more accidents, 
because nobody can keep counting 
lamp-posts and drive properly at the 
same time,” 





ee 


I said there was no need to keep 
counting lamp-posts. “Before starting 
out,” I explained, ‘‘one makes a 
simple mathematical calculation. There 
are 1,760 yards in a mile.” 

“IT know that,” said Pamela. 

“Well, then, one arrives at the 
number of lamp-posts one would pass 
in a minute travelling at thirty miles 
an hour through a built-up area by 
dividing 1,760 by 200 and halving the 
result. It’s as clear as daylight.” 

“Lamp-light, you mean.” 

I looked at her severely. 
speaking figuratively,” I said. 

“T know. What’s the answer /” 

“What's what answer?” 

“ The answer todividing two hundred 
into whatever it was you said and 
halving the result.” 

I extracted a pencil from 4 pocket. 
“The answer,” I informed her after 
some time had passed, “is four and 
two-fifths.” 

“Miles ?”’ 

“Lamp-posts.” s 

“Four and two-fifths lamp-posts, 
repeated Pamela in a shocked tone. 
ibisy seat Four and two-fifths 

mp-posts every minute.” 

Feonats eg her head sadly. “I 
told you it: would mean more accl- 
dents,” she said. 


“T was 
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Bedside Reading. 


L—A Treatise on the Winter Cough. 


A FRIEND of mine once told me that 
the happiest moment of his day came 
when he crawled into bed, put his feet 
on the hot-water-bottle and took up 
his Epcar Wattace. With the first 
two conditions of the height of bliss 
few will disagree, but the selection of the 
bedside book is quite another matter. 
Tastes differ, but it is safe to say that 
many will lay aside the detective story 
as the time for sleep approaches. 

But what shall we substitute? The 
choice of a book is such a personal 
matter that one hesitates to offer an 
opinion. Nevertheless I feel that, 
having found the ideal reading for my- 
self, it would be churlish to withhold 
the title from the general public. My 
first choice, then, has fallen upon An 
Essay on the Use of a Regulated Tem- 
perature in Winter Cough and Consump- 
tion, by Isaac Buxton, M.D., pub- 
lished in London in the year 1810. A 
copy came into my hands a few years 
ago, and since then it has rarely been 
absent from my bedside table. 

The first seventy-two pages of the 
book are occupied with a description 
of the winter cough and a treatise on 
the value of a well-regulated tempera- 
ture, and it is not until page 73 that the 
excitement begins, when we are intro- 
duced to John Billingsley, Esquire, of 
Ashwicke Grove, Somersetshire, ‘‘ verg- 
ing fast towards the last extremity” 
in the early spring of the year 1800. 
Winter cough was the trouble, and 
three remedies were proposed: a room 
heated to sixty degrees of FaAHREN- 
HEIT’s thermometer; a heated atmo- 
sphere impregnated with the exhala- 
tions of the cow-house; or a long sea- 
voyage. This last suggestion Mr. 
Billingsley at once absolutely rejected ; 
the exhalations of the cow-house he 
turned down with contumely, and the 
less interesting though perhaps safer 
remedy of the temperated room was 
finally adopted. Mr. Billingsley was 
first removed the twenty miles to 
Clifton and was there placed in close 
company with a stove twelve inches 
square and costing eleven guineas. In 
this position he was dosed with 
digitalis and tincture of opium, and, 
so far as the evidence of Dr. Buxton 
goes, he lived happily ever afterwards. 

The exact nature of the stove is only 
disclosed towards the end of the book. 
An ingenious friend of the doctor's, 
when seated before an open fire on a 
cold day, observed that he was un- 
pleasantly hot in front and exceedingly 
cold behind. Not content with the 
evidence of his senses he fetched a 
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“Just BECAUSE WE ARE ENGLISH YOU NEEDN'T THINK MY SISTER AND I 


WON'T MAKE A FUSS ABOUT THIS.” 











couple of thermometers, suspended one 
upon his front and one upon his back 
and watched the movement of the 
mercury until his front was scorched 
and his behind frozen. The evidence 
was conclusive : the open fire was hence- 
forth condemned as a cure for the 
winter cough. The Rumfordised stove 
was a distinct improvement; but even 
rumfordisation did not settle the 
matter. The German stove again was 
not satisfactory, for the doctor ob- 
served that sick-chambers in Germany 
almost always smelt disagreeably, and 
he was generous enough to admit that 
this was not so much the fault of the 
Germans themselves as of the German 
stove. Of the method of heated air 
used in the Nottingham Hospital, Dr. 
Buxton did not “chuse to give a 
decided positive opinion,” and he finally 
plum for the compound German 
stove, a combination of the open fire 
and the closed stove, as supplied to 
Miss H. and presumably Miss B. of 





Whitechapel, the third and last patient I been soothed at many a bedtime. 


upon whom the doctor’s conclusions 
were based. 

The case of Miss H. was of interest, 
though we could wish that her name 
had not been withheld. The lady was 
about twenty years of age, tall and 
thin, and had been attended, till Dr. 
Buxton’s appearance in 1809, by a 
respectable practitioner named Mr. 
Wa ace, junior, of Carshalton. She 
had at that time had a cold for three 
months and suffered from frothy ex- 
pectoration. No cow-house exhalations 
or sea-voyages could be recommended 
here, for the extravagances of Mr. 
Billingsley were out of the question. 
Miss H. was therefore introduced to a 
stove costing three pounds four shil- 
lings, and three weeks later her 
recovery was complete. One of Miss 
H.’s family sat up late to raise the fire 
before going to bed, while another rose 
early in the a to kindle the 
flames in the stove. Thus was Miss H. 
nursed back to health, and thus have 
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N.W. FRONTIER. 


“Wauat’s weone with Nospy, ConroraL?” 


“ ‘Omesick.” 
“ Ain’? WE ALL?” 


“Yous, BUT IT’S WORSE FOR ‘IM THAN IT IS FER US, 
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‘Is FATHER'S GOT A PUB BY THE RIVER,” 








_ The Case of the Impersonation. 


Frxinc his sceptical friend, J. Smith, 
with what he believed to be a gimlet 
eye, the Great Detective began, “I 
have never forgotten——” and paused. 

J. Smith observed that this was not 
the least obvious of the qualities he 
shared with that noble animal the 
elephant ; but the Great Detective went 
on unmoved, “—that on one occasion 
you accused me of being a theatrical 
person. In this connection you would 
perhaps care to hear of a rather curious 
case of impersonation I once had to 
solve. This problem was superficially 
very difficult, for practically all the 
members of the house-party among 
which the impersonator had to be 
looked for were people of abundant 
experience in amateur acting.” 

J. Smith made no further comment. 
He sat stroking his walrus moustache 





with an abstracted air and gazing at 
the club fire. 

“I say again,” said the Great De- 
tective, irritated, “‘ you would no doubt 
care to hear of. ¥ 

“Wrong, as usual, old boy,” J. Smith 
said, waving a hand, “but proceed. 
My attention shall be your birthday 
present.” 

“This is not my birthday.” 

“Then when your birthday comes 
round,” said J. Smith, ‘‘ kindly remem- 
ber that you are under an obligation to 
me instead of vice versa.” 

The Great Detective regarded his 
unsatisfactory friend with displeasure 
and looked round in search of a better 
audience. But there was no one else 
about, so, sighing, he proceeded. 

“As I implied, I was a member of the 
house-party,” he said, “all the other 
members of which, except one—a Mr. 
Pioneers O. Pioneers, who was intro- 
duced to me as a prominent explorer— 





were keen and accomplished amateur 
actors. They were, in fact, to give a 
performance shortly, I forget what of, 
and as things stood Mr. Pioneers 0. 
Pioneers and I looked like being in the 
audience.” 

“TI take it some sort of crime was 
committed before the fatal day,” said 
J. Smith. ‘You fellows have all the 
luck.” 

The Great Detective said reluctantly, 
“You are quite right. On Wednesday 
morning the house-party awoke to 
find that not only had the safe been 
opened and rifled during the night, but 
also the butler had disappeared. This 
was serious.” 

“No doubt,” J. Smith nodded. ‘‘The 
only person who knew where to find a 
corkscrew.” 

“1 was referring to the safe. A con- 
siderable sum of money had gone from 
that. To begin with, of course, it was 
assumed that the butler had taken it; 
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but almost at once came the news that 
he had been found ——” 

“Dead ?” 

“Dead to the world,” 
Detective delicately, 
beside him,” 

“What, only one bottle? A flagon, 
perhaps ?”” 

“An ordinary bottle—full. He had 
been hit on the head with it.” 

“T can just see you,” said J. Smith, 
“drinking in the evidence.” 

“He was found some miles away 
from the house in a stable, and the 
curious thing was,” said the Great 
Detective, “that he stuck to his story 
of having been lured there by a note, 
the contents of which he would not 
reveal, the day before—that is, Tues- 
day. Early on Tuesday. But it was 
remembered that the butler had been 
seen at intervals throughout Tuesday, 
and that on Tuesday evening he had 
not only stood for some time at the 
sideboard employed, as all supposed, 
in the duties of buttling, but had also 
personally drawn the curtains. No one 
could remember having seen him leave 
the room after drawing the curtains, 
but many of them were positive that 
they had recognised his back as he 
anges the action. The thing could 
»e explained only by impersonation, 
and in a house so full of people with 
experience of amateur theatricals that, 
from the first, is how I explained it.” 

“But what fool would have wanted 
to impersonate the butler?” J. Smith 
inquired testily. ‘It ought to have been 
easy enough to get at the old brandy 
without. 

‘An accomplice of the safe-robber,” 
explained the Great Detective. ‘All 
Tuesday-—this is what I deduced— 
while the real butler was out of the 
way the false butler was preparing the 
ground for the robber’s entry. Before 
that he had been studying his part. He 
had done the job very effectively and 
covered his tracks; but it was my busi- 
ness to find him. You will admit that 
this was a puzzle. But I am used to 
puzzles.” 

“So am I,” said J. Smith, and he 
began to intone: “The fifteen hun- 
dred and umptieth puzzle in this series, 
together with the solution of puzzle 
number one thousand, five hundred 
and——” 

“I solved it by deduction,” the 
Great Detective interrupted loudly. 
“From the nature of the impersona- 
tion I deduced the identity of the im- 
personator.” 

“Are you going to expect me to 
believe it was a man who was good at 
stage butlers?” 

“No. Now you,” said the 
Detective good-humouredly, “ 


said the Great 
“with a bottle 
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CORPORATE HONOURS. 


Butler (to Footman). 


“T sex, PARKER, WE ‘AVE BECOME A BARONET.” 








try with the same data that I had to 
go on. I have told you that the false 
butler spent practically the whole time 
with his back to his audience, made 
no attempt whatever to raise a laugh, 
avoided the limelight throughout and 
withdrew absolutely unperceived. You 
know my methods. Who was it?” 

“You tell me,” said J. Smith win- 
ningly. 


“Tt was of course Mr. Pioneers O, 


Pioneers,” said the Great Detective, 





‘the only man who had had nothing to | 


do with amateur theatricals at all.” 
“And you caught him, of course?” 
The Great Detective looked put out. 


“To be frank, he escaped after I had | 


chased him for some time over the 
lawn—but I do not wish to dwell on 
that.” 

“T should think not, with your 
rheumatism,” J. Smith said. R. M. 
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“Now I CONSIDER THAT IS THE ONLY THING IN THE ROOM WORTH LOOKING AT.” 


‘By Jove, vou'RE RIGHT. 


WHat EYES, WHAT A FIGURE—OH, BEG PARDON, YOU'RE TALKING OF THE ricroRss /” 








To the Moon. 


You on whom every bard spreads butter by the 
yard, 
Then adds a coat of lard, and spreads again, 
Preposterous Orb, their song, fat though it be 
and strong, 
Is basically wrong, as I maintain. 


The lunatic, though mild by day as any child, 
Flummoxed by you gets wild and breaks things 
up; 
You rouse the slumbering brats, and stimulate 
those cats; 
There ’s one thing worse, and that's my neigh- 
bour’s pup. 


Also it's you, men say, who draw the sea away 
From those who'd fain display the swimmer’s 


art, 
Who wade out miles and yet find that their knees 
aren’t wet 
What time the chill winds get the upper part. 


The sentimental tar, or exile wandering far, 
Beneath some alien star doomed still to roam, 

Gazing at night on you recalls some maiden who 
He weakly hopes is true to him at home: 


“E’en now,” he softly sighs, “she turns her starry 
eyes 
Up to yon moonlit skies, and thinks of me ” ; 
The fact that he’s about from ten to twelve 
hours out 
Affects him not, no doubt, though fact it be. 


But when there comes the night of harvest’s 
annual height 
And in their silvery might your full rays cast 
Silver and silver still on silvered vale and hill, 
And young men feel a thrill too good to last, 


A ae unassuaged, save they can get engaged 
(Shared e’en by those more aged, men of full 
prime) 
And the next morning cry off e’er the sun rides 
high, 
(Which is the way that I was caught last time), 


Then, as we inly muse, we find those poets’ 
views, 
Though lofty to peruse, are far from sound ; 
Though if, to be exact, they seem a trifle cracked, 
Such is of course the fact, take them all round, 
Dum-Dum. 
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Tue Harry Revetters. “WELL, OLD MAN, THIS IS ABOUT THE BEST TIME WE TWO 
HAVE HAD TOGETHER SINCE WE FOUGHT FOR THE CROWN.” 
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Rationalising Michael. 


Tue Devil came suddenly u 
r man, Michael, just as 

Gad his ass from the cart by moon- 
light, he having a load of turf fetched 
from the bog. 

“Ah! Michael,” says the Devil. 
“Michael. Yes, this is the man.” 

“Surely not, your honour,” says 
Michael, trembling. “There’s plenty 
worse not the throw of a cripple from 





n the 
@ was 


“Couldn’t honour do it any 
other way?” asks Michael, humbly. 
“H'm,” says the Devil. “Well, I 
might collectivise you, but I don’t 
think you'd rind it. Besides, the time 
isn’t ripe yet. 1 think we'll carry on 
with the rationalising for the present.” 
“Will it do my rheumatics any 
?” says Michael “It’s cruel, your 
onour, like a man behind you, and he 
having a great knife, when you do be 
cutting turf.” 


“Quiet now!” says the 





us this minute.” 

“Silence, Michael,” says the 
Devil. “I’ve had my eye on 
you for a long time, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion that 
something must be done.” 

“Oh, your honour,” says 
poor Michael, “have you 
thought of Rafferty at the 
shop, and he the biggest 
rogue in all Ireland? I’m 
sure your honour would get 


Rafferty.” 

“Will you be quiet ?”’ says 
the Devil. “It’s for your 
own good.” 

At those words Michael 
trembled more than ever, for 
that’s what the schoolmaster 
used to say before he 
skel him. 

““T’ve decided, Michael,” 
says the Devil, rubbing his 
hands, “to rationalise you.” 

“Heaven help me!” says 
Michael; “ but whatever it is, | 
will you do it to Rafferty | 
too?” 

“Rafferty doesn’t need it,” | 
says the Devil, smiling pleas- 





antly. 

“] thought it might make 
him give me the pig back,” 
says Michael, ‘that he took 
for athree-and-sixpenny debt. 
I’m sorry, your honour, but 


Tae 





REPORTS FROM RIVERS. 


Bopy.tine ANGLING SEASON OPENED QUIETLY IN 


HAMPSHIRE. 
7. 


Meee ate eee light beggi 
be used 


that knows every corner of the cabin 
and wea H-rions the pig would 
have to lie down in till Rafferty, the 
old skinflint, took her for a three-and- 
sixpenny debt? Did I tell your honour 
about that?” 

“You did,” says the Devil, very 
severe, “ And let me tell you—f I have 
one more cheep out of you about the 
= ele rated baer dine 

e’re discussing electric t, not 
Ree I’m ashamed of you, Michael. 

ou ’re not civiltsed. Here's the electric 
: and praying to 
you won’t use 
it.” 

“Have they got it in 
England?” asks Michael 
doubtfully. 

“They have that,” says the 
Devil—‘‘in every house, ay, 
and in every room, and even 
in the pigsties.” 

“ Pigsties?”’ says Michael. 
“T’ve never heard the name. 
What are pigsties ?”’ 

“Why, where the English 
keep the pigs, you big omad- 
haun,” says the Devil. 

“And why wouldn't they 
keep them in the house, the 

reat proud ruffians?’’ asks 
Michael. 

“Don’t 1 kee 
I’ve rationali 
says the Devil. ‘You're 
mighty slow at taking in an 
idea. Well, what with the 
electric light in every room 
the English have only got to 
touch a switch and it’s as 

light as day.” 
“And why would I want 
it as light as day?” says 
Michael. “Sure, isn’t the peat 
fire that does be in it enough 
for me to eat my supper by?” 

“Ah, you’re an obstinate 
thief,” says the Devil, shak- 
ing his head. ‘I declare it’s 


telling you 
them all?” 











Rafferty and the pig is getting between 
me and my rest.” 

“ Be easy now,” says the Devil. “It’s 
little time you'll have for worrying 
about pigs hin I’ve rationalised you.” 

“Have you done it to many, your 
honour?” asks Michael. 

“Quite a number,” says the Devil. 
“Over in England I’ve rationalised all 
them Saxons, except a few obstinate 
divils of tramps and suchlike that’s not 
worth my trouble.” 

‘Has it improved the blagyards?”’ 
asks Michael. 

“That's a matter of opinion,” says 
the Devil tartly. “They’re a bitter 
ungrateful set, the English. However, 
we mustn’t stand talking here and all 
this rationalising to be done.” 


sharply. “This is rationalisation, not 
rheumatics. I’ve decided, Michael, to 
make a start with your lighting 
system.” 

“Sure there isn’t any, your honour,” 
says Michael, ‘‘unless there’s the 
stump of an old candle that does be in 
it. was one last month, but the 
pig ate it; and now Rafferty has the* 

ig and the candle too, the curse of 
str be on him and his shop!” 

“Have done, Michael!” says the 
Devil. “What a digressive rogue you 
are, to be sure. What you want, 
Michael, is the electric light.” 

“What for?” asks Michael. 

“Why, to see with,” says the Devil. 

what would I want to see for, 
glory be to God,’’ says Michael, “me 


English you must be at heart the 

way you raise objections to - 

thing. Now in England, what with 

electric light, you can see the least 

— of dust anywhere. Think of that, 
ichael.” 

“I’m thinking of it, your honour,” 
says Michael. ‘Sure it may be a 
thing to see a speck of dust, but I’m 
just as happy without.” 

“You dirty rogue,” says the Devil; 
“it’s not a speck of dust, no, nor yet 
a bushel—it’s a cartload you'll see in 
your house when you've got the 
electric light.” 

“ And if it was two cartloads itself,” 
says Michael, “it wouldn’t hurt me to 
look at it.” 

“Ah, but that’s not all,” says the 
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Devil. “As soon as you’ve got the 
electric light a young man will come 
round to see herself.” 

“Glory be to God!” says Michael, 
“it’s that I'd like to see! Faith, she'll 
make him lep! She'll loosen his joints 
with curses!” 

“Whisht now,” says the Devil. 
“This young man will get round her- 
self—and it’s you that ought to watch 
and see how it’s done, you poor spirit- 
less creature—and he'll sell her a 
machine for cleaning the house by 
electricity. And every day after that, 
Michael, when you come home she’ll 
have the house turned upside down 
and be cleaning it.” 

“Will she so?” shouts Michael. 
“Ah, then I won’t be rationalised at 
all! I don’t wonder the English is such 
bad-tempered scoundrels.” 

And with that he made the Sign of 
the Cross, and the Devil vanished with 
a fuff and a stink of brimstone, and it 
was a long time before he was seen in 
those parts again. W.G. 








Our Musical Giants. 
“Vavenan Wiitiams’ Srronc Worx. 
Queen's Hatt Pusiic Carrmep Away.” 

Newspaper Headlines. 


Rock-Gardens. 


RoOcK-GARDENS in England are of 
two kinds—those that are all garden 
and those that are all rock. The latter 
are considered by their owners to be 
the only genuine type of rock-garden, 
and they refer scathingly to the other 
kind as mere heaps of earth stuck all 
over with uninspired stones like plums 
in a pudding and overgrown with the 
more flashy sort of rock-plants which 
would be classed as weeds by any self- 
respecting rock-gardener. In fact they 
themselves don’t use the word rock- 
plant at all; they talk about “alpines” 
in a lofty or five-thousand-feet-above- 
sea-level manner. Their own rock- 
gardens are composed of specially im- 





*ported slabs of mountain crag, shale, 


scree and scoria. They have installed 
a special drainage system to carry 
away moisture, and a special watering 
system to supply moisture. They have 
constructed miniature precipices and 
waterfalls. They may even have a small 
moraine. Everything, in fact, except 
a working model of a glacier. The 
plants that are then grown in all this 
are invariably very rare, very foreign 





and very, very small. They are also 
invariably in a delicate state of health, 
the main idea being to try to grow 
something which is practically im- 
possible to grow in England but which 
flourishes on the north slopes of the 
Pamirs or is found under the bigger 
stones in the Dolomites; or only 
flowers every other year under two 
feet of snow, and so on. The net result 
of course generally looks like one of 
the barrener parts of a mountain-r 
tombstoned with white plant-labels. 
This type of rock-garden is very rare 
and only owned by experts. 
The other kind of rock-garden is 
exactly the opposite. It is general 
two mounds of earth studded wi 
stones. A small sunk path between 
them leads to what is called the pond 
but is more often a drainage-sump 
filled with mud and decayed leaves, 
because George didn’t do the cementing 
properly. The whole arrangement, 
whenever you are taken to see it, was, 
in the words of Miss RutH DraPeRrs 
well-known lady-gardener, “absolutely 
marvellous last week,” but at the 
moment is covered completely—rocks, 
path, pond and several yards of terri- 
tory in every direction—with strange 
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and voracious nery, among which 
can be yeh py startled flowers. 
This is a rock-garden, as distinct from 
an Alpine garden, and is extremely 
common. Indeed it is no exaggeration 
to say that everybody living in the 
country who owns a garden big enough 
| to swing a kitten in sooner or later finds 
himself in possession of one—a rock- 
_ garden of course, not a kitten. 

Now there is a very good reason for 





a less-favoured mortal sharing the good 
things of life. They arise from the 
fact that rock-gardens, like City men 
just passing middle-age, have a decided 
tendency to spread. Things like aub—— 
that purple stuff, and cera—that white 
one, and the lesser whatnotifrage are 
everlastingly bursting out of bounds and 
slumping all over the rockery, com- 
slehely smothering the less aggressive 
thingumiwort in the next pen, and in 





| this. Investigation will 
show that the country 
—— fraternity is 
| divided into two classes 
| —those who have rock- 
| gardens and those who 
| have not. Further re- 
search will reveal that 
none of the “have-nots” 
_ has lived in the place 
for more than twelve 
/ months, and this pro- 
| vides the clue. 

As in so many other 
spheres of life, those 
_ who have not are com- 
| pletely at the mercy of 
_ those who have. When 

they first arrive in the 
_ neighbourhood they may 
| not want a rock-garden ; 
| they may not like rock- 

gardens; they may even 
be damned if they’re 
| going to have a rock- 
| garden. But ultimately 
, arock-garden gets there. 
| They can’t help them- 
selves. For, firstly, they 
continually find them- 
selves being involved in 
long conversations in 
which things like 
Linum salsolordes and 
Sedum spathulifolium 
purpureum occur with 
devastating frequency, 
while nasturtium, the 
one word they are sure 
of, is never mentioned. 
Secondly, they are 
asked out to innumer- 
able teas by comparative 
strangers to “see the 
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Conductor, “ Tawre 18 NO CAUSE FOR ALARM, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
THE DRIVER HAS ONLY GONE A LITTLE WAY DOWN THE HILL TO SEE IF 
HE CAN FIND A PART OF THE BRAKES WHICH HAS DROPPED OFF.” 


under with t loads of rampant 
vegetation BB if not eamuadaaial 
and painlessly destroyed, will grow all 
over the house and garden, blocking 
doors, choking windows and forcing 
its way through ventilators and down 
chimneys. The result will be that the 
fellow will either have to have the 
place burnt down and build himself 
another in a different county with the 
insurance-money, or else his house will 
te iB pcs end up by looking some- 

thing like the Sleeping 
Beauty's —except that 
he certainly won't have 
any time for sleep and 
eee is not a bit 

eautiful. 

Before he has been in 
the place six months, 
therefore, he realises 
that in sheer self-defence 
he must have a rock- 
garden of his own, and 
before another six 
months have passed he 
has made it, And then 
one day, when old Miss 
Gumwhistle beetles in 
to offer him a decom- 
posing mass of nothera 
cespitosa—it was 
sprawling, my dear, 
simply sprawling; | had 
to thin it’’—he at once 
says he’s full up already 
and even counters 
smartly with an offer of 
a wodge of Lysimachia 
nummularia. She at 
once recognises him as 
having at last joined the 
ity majority who 

now a saxifrage as a 
saxifraga, and hand-in- 
hand and with two 
truck-loads of no— 
what I said before, the 
go to pay a formal ¢ 
on the new people at 
“The Larches”’ who, 
Miss Gumwhistle has 
heard, have not yet got 
a rock-garden. 

_...| But they dashed soon 








rock-garden,” and they invariably find 
that a vivid imagination and a perfect 
memory are integral parts of their 
host’s equipment for the ceremony, 
coupled with a complete lack of any 
sense of the passage of time. And 
thirdly they are perpetually being 
pressed, cajoled and urged—sometimes 
practically ordered—to plough up the 
strawberry-bed or saw down the as- 
ao in order to make a charming 
ittle rock-garden themselves. 

Now these exhortations are not made 
out of any good-natured longing to see 





time probably even encroaching on the 
tennis-court. So great chunks of the 
offending plants are always being dug 
up, and, as rock-gardeners resemble 
owners of unexpected kittens in that 
they don’t want the darn things but 
cannot bear to destroy them, they start 
looking rly round for someone who 
will give their cast-offs a good home. 
This of course can only mean someone 
who hasn't got a rock-garden at all and 
may be forced to start one. The rock- 
gardenless man therefore is quite liable 
to find himself suddenly being snowed 
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will have! A.A. 








Business As Usual. 

“That something has been brewing in 
Munich, where Herr Hitler has been in close 
conference with his advisers, is the general 
opinion in Berlin.”—London Daily. 

We hope something has been ferment- 
ing in Pilsen as well. 

** Steps and adders.” 

Garden Sale Catalogue. 
Show us the adders and we'll take 
the steps. 
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At the Play. 


“Tovanicu’’ (Lyric). 

Tue habit of looking across the 
Channel for comedies sometimes an- 
swers, but a good deal of alteration 
has, as a rule, to take place. Sir 
Cepric Harpwicks had a triumph in 
The Late Christopher Bean because the 
plot was boldly shifted from France to 
the North of English countryside. But 
you cannot do that with comedies 
about Russian émigrés, and T'ovarich, 
at the Lyric Theatre, has to have its 
action in Paris. 


It is a story of high-born Russians, 
a Prince and his Archduchess wife, in 
the last extremities for money but 
undaunted in spirit, who take places as 
butler and housemaid in a middle-class 
French family. But there is more to 
the comedy than coronets concealed 
under kitchen-caps, for these émigrés 


| brought away from Russia more than 


memories of the Imperial Court. The 
Tsar had entrusted them with a very 
large sum of money. It is in the Bank 
of France, and in gold, and the Bank 
of France wants it in exchange for 
French paper securities. 

The Prince and the Archduchess are 


so scrupulous never in their direst 





straits to touch a penny of this money 
for themselves that it is sad to have to 
sit powerlessly in the theatre and watch 
the wily and horrible Sovict Commissar, 
Corotchenko (Mr. FRancis 
SULLIVAN) wheedle it out of 
them. They know all about 
Corotchenko, a great gorilla 
of a man in evening-clothes, 
for he has tortured them 
both in his time and they 
mean to do as much to him 
if the old régime should ever 
come back. But he per- 
suades them, iovinthidleas 
that the Soviet needs the 
money as the only way to 
avoid handing over rich oil 
provinces to cosmopolitan 
interests. 

The Tsar, he says, was 
Russia, and then he gets 
himself and his Soviet chiefs 
—— by the émigrés as 

e proper le to be 
entrusted with the Tsar's 
money to use for Russia. 

This took up a good deal 
of the play, but at its best it 
is a very light comedy with 
some admirable moments. 
The Archduchess has the habit of making 
exiguous funds last longer by pilfering 
from the food-shops. The of 
the Bank of France (Mr. ALLAN AYNEs- 


worn) lets it be known very gentl 

and pleasantly that this habit is well 
known; the shopkeepers have orders 
to look the other way and to apply, 





THE PRINCELY ‘TOUCH. 
Charles Dupont . » Mr, Evetyn 
Ropers, 
Prince Mikail Ouratieff . Sin Cepric Hanrp- 
WICKE. 


through many official channels, for 
refunds. 

But the comedy of manners inside 
the home where the émigrés work has 
not survived the Channel crossing. 





A SMALL MATTER OF FOUR BILLION FRANCS. 
Prince Mikail Ouratieff 
Archduchess Tatiana Petrowna . 
Corotchenko ....,.. .. . Mm. Franow L. Suiurvan. 


The Dupont family are not a French 
banker's family at all; and M. Dupont 
is played, very delightfully, by Mr. 
Evetyn Roserts as a rather asinine 


ig Sees Sm Cepric HarpwickE. 
. Miss Eveenre Leonrovicn. 


and ineffective suburban English. 
man, very much out of place in the 
vast crooked banking deals for which 
his modest home has to provide the 
setting. 

But if this is not a play that bears 
much scrutiny it is for the most part— 
when it is not being serious—very good 
entertainment, It is disappointing for 
those who know what Sir Crpric 
HaARDWICKE can do in character parts 
to see him cramped to the limits of a 
well-bred man-servant. But in the part 
of the Archduchess Miss Evoent 
Leontovicn has all the scope an 
actress could ask for, and she gives a 
great performance of swiftly alternat- 
ing moods and fancies and Russian 
temperament. We leave her reinstated 
as housemaid to the Duponts, by now 
fully aware of her rank, and if we have 
great doubts for her domestic future in 
their household, there can be no doubts 
about her success with a London 
audience. D.W. 


“Danorna Crry” (CoLiseum). 


Among the many anecdotes of MARIA 
Teresa there is one which relates 
how, on her return from the opera, 
she remarked to her husband that the 
singer they had heard was the greatest 
actress who had ever lived, whereon 
FRANCIS promptly rejoined, ‘ Next to 
you, Madam.” This might be pleaded 
in excuse for converting her into the 
heroine of a musical comedy, but I 
doubt whether such treatment would 
have been possible under the 
Hapsburg régime. Dancing 
City is far from being a politi- 
cal satire, and yet it is per- 
missible to regret the ex. 
hibition of a great and 
heroic figure in the guise 
of a jealous and ineffectual 
spoil-sport. MARIA THERESA 
(or THERESIA as she appears 
in the programme) may not 
have been a humorist, but 
she had dauntless courage, 
remarkable powers of states- 
manship, all the domestic 
virtues, and, though a con- 
vinced absolutist, was an 
eminently benevolent despot. 


The scene of this musical 
play, written by Carl Rogss- 
Lex and ArTHUR REBNER, 
Englished by HaroLp 
Piumprre, with lyrics by 
Davin Yates Mason, and 
produced by AnpRE CHAR- 
Lo?, is laid in Vienna in the 
spring of 1745. The story hinges on the 
efforts of Marta THERESIA, in her char- 
acter of Censor morum, to suppress the 
waltz, the new craze of a night club fre- 
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quenting “The Golden Lantern,” run 
by the Court Dancing-master. The 
waltz, as we know it, was not intro- 
duced to Vienna until some forty years 
later; but history does not exist for 
the writers of musical comedy. Any- 
how, for the purposes of the plot, 
Marta THERESIA’S curiosity and her 
desire to test the fidelity of her husband 
induce her to attend a masqued ball 
at “The Golden Lantern,” where she 
succumbs to the fascination of those 
irresistible strains which have been 
described as “ first catching the ear, 
then curling round the heart till on 
a sudden they invade and will have 
the legs.” True to her historic char- 
acter as a realist she resigns the réle 
of “Dora” for that of Terpsichore, 
and all ends happily for her and her 
Franz and the various Court officials 
who have been endeavouring to com- 
bine loyalty with love of pleasure. 
This welter of anachronisms, senti- 
mentality and burlesque, reaches its 
climax in the person of Prohaska, the 
Court Councillor (Mr. Jay Laurrer), 
who tempers the austerities of his posi- 
tion by turning somersaults, discussing 
the origin of 1.0.U.’s and making a 
speech in the manner of Mr. Ramsay 
acDonaLp. He enjoys himself 
thoroughly and proves a complete foil 
to the two principals, Lea Sxrp. as 
the Archduchess and Franco Forests 
as her husband. Their voices are not 
beautiful, but they have carrying 
wer, adequate resonance and never 
ail to bring off their — tune- 
fully and triumphantly. For 
the rest they act with the 
grace and mitigated dignity 
suitable to their occasion- 
ally embarrassing surround- 
ings. The pleasantest sing- 
ing is that of Mr. Jamrmson 
Dovvs as Weinzerl (the 
Court Dancing-master), and 
in the small of Count 
Sperl Mr. Henry Caine 
turns his limited opportuni- 
ties to agreeable and legiti- 
mate account. As Kathie 
(Mistress of the Robes) Miss 
Doris Hark displays a tem- 
stuous vivacity in dia- 
aeons and excels as a clever 
dancer. 





Hans May, the composer, gues 
has fitted the book to music 
which is genial and scored 
with delicacy and restraint, 
save for his fondness for 
muting the brasses in moments of ten- 
sion. But there is no advance on or 
breakaway from the methods of musical 
comedy of fifty years ago. Indeed there 
are passages in Brzer’s Carmen, written 








sixty years ago, which make Dancing 
City sound almost old-fashioned. Of 
modernity, whether strident or eccen- 
tric, there is hardly a trace. Hans 
May has been rowa: 8 handicapped by 
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“A NICE YOUNG MAIDEN AND 
A NICE YOUNG MAN.” 
Maria Theresia. . . Miss Lea Serr, 
Rodrigo di Ravenna . Mx. Lesiiw Lavnien. 


the scheme and time of the play, which, 
being concerned with the birth of the 
waltz, has prevented him from suggest- 
ing or—except in a brief snatch of 
the Blue Danube—borrowing from the 
glories of the Straussian epoch. Com- 


ft 


“CAN YOU SEE ANY SALT ON THE TABLE?” 


Ferdinand 
The Court Councillor . 


pared with them his dance-tunes are 
tame and insipid. But he has coined 
some good tunes for his — songs 
and duets, though I ma allowed 
to ask why the duet “In Ravenna” 


Me. Joun Deverene. 
. Ma, Jay Launeer. 


Socks Wate ew 


should have been set to a Spanish 
rhythm with castanets. Ravenna 
certainly rhymes to Vienna, but the 
map fails to reveal its existence in 
Spain. 

The mounting and décor are sumptu-, 
ous and kaleidoscopic, and the revolv- 
ing stage proved most effective in the 
dancing scenes ; but I found the panniers 
worn by all the ladies a hindrance 
rather than a help to the grace of their 





movements. C. L. G. 
As Others Hear Us. 
The Quest. 
“I’m really looking for——- Oh, 
good morning.” 


“Good afternoon, medem.” 

“Oh, good afternoon. I was wonder- 
ing whether there was any hope—if by 
any chance—you might be able to find 
me a—well, as a matter of fact, a cook.” 

“Ay see. You want a cook?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I do.” 

“Ay see. Of course you realise that 
it’s very difficult indeed for us to 
supply cooks, medem.” 

Ye, yes, indeed I do. But I 
thought perhaps I might just be lucky, 
you know.” 

“Quayte.” 

Still, I know it must be very, very 
difficult for you.” 

*Quayte,” 

“Could I—might I just give you the 
particulars ¢”’ 

“Tf you wish, medem.” 

“T’m afraid we're four in family. 
But it’s a very faitly easy 
place on the whole, I think. 
At least, quite fairly easy.” 

“Would it be town or 
country ¢”’ 

“Well, I'm sorry to say 
country.” 

“Well, reelly, medem, if 
it’s quayte in the country, 
Ay’m shaw Ay don't know 
quayte what to say.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear! I! 
know how difficult it is of 
course, but you see we've 
got to live in the country; 
my youngest boy—the baby 
—is so delicate.” 

ue baybay, medem ?”’ 

“Well, yes. But he 
doesn’t give any trouble as 
far as the cooking goes. 
It’s all done upstairs in the 
nursery.” 

“Oh, you have a nursery, 
medem ¢”’ 

“Well, yes, I have. Just two child- 
ren, you know, and a very nice nurse 
who's been with me for four months, 
and I think she means to stay. I hope 
she does.” 
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Wife of Deep-field, “ No, DARLING, DADDY CAN'T TALK TO YOU NOW; WAIT UNTIL HE'S DROPPED THIS ONE!” 








“ And the staff, medem?”’ 

“There's a very nice house-parlour- 
maid—I’m afraid she’s only temporary 
but she’s very nice—and a between- 
maid, who’s a tiny bit unsettled just 
now, but I think she’ll be all right. I 
think so.” 

“Quayte.” 

“And of course I always get in help 
if they want it.” 

“Then with 
medem ¢”’ 

“Well, of course, it depends a little, 
doesn’t it? Still, if I could get a really 
good cook who'd settle down . . .” 

“Ay’m very doubtful. Very doubt- 
ful indeed, Ay must say. Girls don’t 
like the country these th m 

“TI know, I co. But surely you 
must have one?” 

“Would you care to take a man? 
Ay have a man on my books—a 
retired rag-picker, Ay believe. He says 
he’s willing to learn.” 

“I’m not sure—well, I mean, I 
know how difficult it is, but I’d rather 
have a real cook, if you could manage 
%.” 

“Girls don’t seem to care for the 
cooking nowadays. Would you con- 
sider a merried couple?” 

“It’s so much more expensive—and 
we haven't got room—but if they were 
very good . . .” 


regard to wages, 


“Ay know nothing about the man, 
Ay believe he was employed in a 
slaughter-house, but the wayfe would 
be willing to do a little plain cooking, 
only not wear uniform or answer the 
bell, and they’re stipulating for three 
afternoons and evenings off in the 
week.” 

“T don’t think——” 

“Perhaps Ay’d better mention that 
they want to bring their dog—an 
Alsatian, but Ay believe it’s quayte 
harmless.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” 

“Quayte.” 

“I know how terribly, terribly diffi- 
cult it is for you—but couldn’t you 
look through your books just once 
more and see if you haven’t got any 
other names ?”’ 

“There’s a girl here, medem, who 
might be willing to consider it. Fifteen- 
and-a-half, and she’s asking forty-five 
pounds a year.” 

“I—I suppose she can cook ¢”’ 

“Ay couldn’t say, medem, as to 
that.” 

“Has she been out before ¢”’ 

“Three or four taymes, Ay believe, 
but she didn’t care for any of the 
ladies.” 
ne I see. It’s very difficult, isn’t 
it?” 


“ Quayte.” 


“What about a temporary? I did 
so want to get settled, but if that’s 
quite impossible I suppose I must 
manage with a temporary.” 

“Ay’ve only one who'd be willing 
to consider the country, medem. Mrs. 
Badge is free now. Ay ought to say 
that she’s not quite young, medem. Ay 
believe her working age is sixty-five. 
And of course she couldn’t manage 
anything but layte work.” 

“Never mind, never mind. I'll try 
her. Where does she live ?”’ 

“ About fourteen mayles out, medem. 
If you have a car?” 

‘Yes, yes; I'll go this afternoon.” 
“There are six or seven ladies trying 

t her, Ay believe, medem.” oe 
“Oh dear, oh dear! I'll go this 
minute.” 

“The booking-fee will be seven-and- 
sixpence, medem.” 

“Thank you, thank you, so much. 
Good morning. Thank you.” 

“Good afternoon, medem.” 

‘*Oh—good afternoon. And THANK 
you.” E. M. D. 


“It is not unlikely, however, that the man 
in the street, with his customary genius for 
the mote juste will hit upon the word that 
will finally be accepted into the language. 

Yorks Paper. 
But first he will have to remove the 


to 
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beam that is in the printer’s eye. 
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The Story of 
Peter and the Halibut. 


Poor Peter was at six years old 

A martyr to the common cold; 

It stopped him going, many a time, 
To party or to pantomime, 

For when the longed-for morning broke 
Poor Peter would begin to croak, 

To sneeze and snuffle, cough and sniff 
And use his pocket-handkerchief. 

In vain they dosed the wretched child 
With physics strong and physics mild; 
For, though he took them as he should, 
They did him not the faintest good. 





AN: At last his parents in despair 
An \\ ANA \ Consulted Doctor Debonnaire, 
- Sea ANN y “ Haliver-oil! ” the great man cries. 
Dy . “Yes, that’s the cure that I'd advise: 
y// For halibut—I grant it’s odd— 
Contains more vitamins than cod.” 
But wayward Peter did not like 
The stuff, and straightway went on strike. 
He fought and scratched and kicked and swore 
And stamped upon the nursery floor. 
In vain they coaxed him and cajoled him; 
“Open your mouth!” his parents told him; 
But Peter kept it firmly shut 
Against the oil of halibut. 














That night (a trifle feverish 
Perhaps) he saw a monstrous fish 
Swimming, as though in deep-sea gloom, 

About his little moonlit room. 

A drooping mouth the creature had, 
Its eyes were large and round and sad, 
And every time it waved its fins 

The air grew thick with vitamins. 

“ Pray tell me,” Peter said (for he 
Was tender-hearted as could be), 
“What makes you such a tearful fish? 
Speak—is there anything you wish?” 
“ Alas!” the halibut replied, 

“IT weep because of wounded pride, 

In vain for children's sakes I toil— 
They do not like my liver oil, 

So here I swim, a gloomy ghost, 

Hated by those I love the most.” 


“Ah, say not so!” the boy exclaimed; 
“You make me bitterly ashamed. 
See—-I will swallow it with pleasure!” 
And down his throat it went full measure. 
The halibut, immensely cheered, 
Smiled gratefully then disappeared ; 
And Peter since that day, I'm told, 
Has never had a single cold, JAN, 
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Direct Attack. 


(A rule has been drafted legalising “direct attack’ by bowlers 
when batsmen step in front of the wicket.) 


Frxp me the willow I used to wield and the pads I used to 
wear ; 
Drag me my boots and batting-gloves from boxes under the 


stair ; 

For I shall take to cricket again that I fled so long ago 

When the new young constable came to us and the game 
grew dull and slow; 

When all my best and truest balls were stopped by this 
Prince of Cads, 

Who blandly walked to his vicket’s front and took them 
all on his pads, 

Now is my vengeance near at hand, now is my charter 
come ; 

I’m going to take to cricket again and I’m going to make 

ings hum! 

I loved the parson, I liked the squire, the lad from the local 
crammer’s, 

The sexton’s son and the shoeing-smith, hitting like Hell's 
own hammers; 

I loved the tree-surrounded field and the pitch that wanted 
weeding ; 

I loathed the local limb of the law (and he pinched me once 
for speeding). 

But now I’ve got him upon “the spot’’—I’ll show him, the 

umped-up stranger, 

The oe of war with none of its guilt and eighty per cent. 
of its danger! 

O Alleluia! My soul is glad and the world is looking 
brighter ; 

As soon as he enters my built-up zone I'll ring his gong for 
the blighter! 

Selah! It’s going to be writ in the Rules as utterly right and 


proper 

To spend the whole of my afternoon bombing the village 
copper. 

So—you return to me, Game of my Heart, welcome as 
wine or victuals, 

With all the fun of a family feud and all of the skill of 
skittles! 








Specimen Englisch Epistles for 
Nordic Students. 
(Made in Germany.) 





V1.—Houtpays. - An Epist.® To an AUNT, SUGGESTIVE 
or SumMER PLAns. 


Dear My Aunt,—First allow me to be solicitous and hope 
that you are in rude healthiness, for I would not have it 
otherwise and would be a right gloomy one if I sospected 
that you aled in any way and had diseases, Let me say 
that I hope that both pe in person and my good uncle, 
Lord Biggs, are so fit as I am now, and also the young ones, 
on whom I dote, the dear little things! 

I am in touch with you now in order to be suggestive 
about next summer holidays, as I have a plan for a jolli 
good time all round—either quite at sea (the South coastal) 
or somewhere rural all serene and tranquil and peacemeal. 


1 am of course as know the proud r of several 
hundreds of tons o mage y Sutaciol would ut it— 
in the way of yachts, and I intend if ible to lead the 


life of an old seasalt, as the captain bold of one of my 


floating palaces, when the weather will be so good as to 
hotten somewhat more. 


Now I am a-wondering whether you and my good uncle, 
Lord Biggs, and the childer too, would or would not like 
to put to sea with me, what about it, eh? If you hanker 
after life on the otion waves, as I hanker, and are not subject 
to indisposals when on board, riposte at once and we chall 
have ever such jinks, yo ho ho! If, however, you sospect 
the sea of being perilous and discomforting when the 
surface is not stable, we could adjourn to one of my rostic 
mansions and lead the lives of countri cousinfolk, miles 
away from some other place. The choice is to you. I must 
confess that for my part | am for the saltwind and the sea- 
shore sand and the permanent waves of deep, dark blue, 
(Really! Even to envisualise life-on-board makes me quite 
poematic !) 


Let me say that only the very best people would be 
of the party. I should make sure to exlude any who might 
be thought to behave like not gentlemen or to hold disturb. 
ing views. Oh my, yes! Depend on that! I am thinking 
of inviting from the Upper Chambre a wide selection of 
Milords Spirituous and Milords Temperance, who are 
accustomed to going into society and can act accordingly. 
If you accept, I tell you, your voyage companions shall be 
the best that money can buy, and who is he who can say 
fairer than that? 


I am one of those—and I believe that you are of the same 
gidney—who consider that a summer voyage is of no real 
value unless one has a pretty hot time and can drench in 
the sunschine and become as brown in the skin as gnuts-in- 
May. I propose therefore to join the yacht at one of our 
most southernly ports, and, if the weather is not nice in 
the channle, to steer for a hotter place. You should of course 
bring swimming attire and be prepared to enter into the 
spirit of the thing, for I hope to provide all sorts and 
conditions of jolliti and will arrange aquatic competitions 
in which even the most dignified persons may take part. 
What fun-and-games, eh ! 


I should be quite prepared to romp now and again with 
the childer, if you bring them along too, but do let me know 
how many you wish to take, and I will have a special cabin 
fixed for them, where they can indulge in all manner of 
sportabouts and catch as catch can, and not be too tiresome 
with their noises for us of a riper time of life. 

I do hope that you will riposte immediately and agree 
to my kind offer. 

Your obedient Nephew, 
Ruvert, Viscount Jones. 








Past and Present. 
At times, affrighted by the modern scene 
And the triumphant march of the machine, 
We long for powers to change our earthly home 
And live again the life of Greece or Rome; 
To breathe once more the exhilarating breath 
That roused the age of great ELizaBeTu, 
To mix with giants of the earlier days 
And watch them as they won immortal bays. 
Yet must we in Time’s ever-rolling stream 
— look backward, following the gleam ¢ 
Such views may satisfy the long in tooth 
But not the hierophants of brave young youth, 
Who strongly hold the disadvantage greater 
In living in an earlier world than later ; 
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Geometry Mistress. “ Now, Many, WHAT HAVE I DRAWN?” 
Mary. “I pow’: KNOW WHat YoU CALL rr, Miss Brows, BUT [rT LOOKS JUST LIKE OUR SATH-ROOM WINDOW,” 





And, honestly, the more I think and read Think too of hapless (Eprrvs o’erjoyed 
Almost persuades me to accept their creed. To find his complex analysed by Frevup, 
Or Jason, in a reconditioned Argo, 
Cruising in luxury, without a cargo 
Subject to any gold-export embargo. 








Think how the Memoirs penned by General Marsor 
Would gain by anecdotes of Greta Garso! 
Or think of Cuavorr, with Cuaries Cocuran’s aid, 


Staging his Canterbury Cavalcade. Think of all these and, purged of vain desires 


Think of what fresh apocalyptic fervour To rake the ashes of extinguished fires, 
DEMOSTHENES might gain from 7'he Observer! Freed from the dead hand of the buried past, 
Of HANNIBAL instructed in the art Nailing the flag of progress to your mast, 

Of modern war by Captain Lippe tt Hart, O brave and bright young people, you will cease 
Or Prxpar, by hilarious BeLLoo’s lure, To envy ancient Egypt, Rome or Greece, 
Weaned from his worship of the water-cure And thank your stars that nothing can restore 
And, mellowed by the influence of sherry, The tyranny of the days that are no more. 


Writing an Epinikian ode to Perry! 


©. L. G. 
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BOARDING THE LAST BUS AFTER A GREAT PACIFIST RALLY. 

















Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


V.R.1. 

Wiru detachment, discrimination and a wit which is guilt- 
less of supercilious irony Mr. E. F. Benson has joined the 
host of those who have essayed the portraiture of that 
notable lady, Queen Victoria (LonaMANS, 16/-). No one will 
deny Mr. BENSON creative imagination, but here he has been 
at no pains to play the spellbinder, luring us by literary 
graces to the acceptance of unwarrantable conclusions. 
He has sedulously endeavoured, and one feels with eminent 
success, to see the QUEEN as she really was, to record her 
fine qualities without flattery and her limitations without 
malice. With a sure hand he traces her development from 
the self-possessed inquiring girl who drank of MELBOURNE’S 
mellow wisdom, through the years of subjection to ALBERT 
the adored and of darkness and hypochondria that followed, 
to the imperial, imperious and impressive figure which 
eventually emerged. The attendant portraits are equally 
well done—always lively but never caricatured—and it is a 
clear vision, immune from the illusions of romance or of the 
spirit satirical, which has seen through the myth of SrockMaR 
as the sinister power behind the throne, and redressed the 
balance, unduly tilted by our current fashions in valuation. 
as between Disrarti and Giapstone. As a picture of 
Vicrorta and her age, in short, this book bears the stamp of 
authenticity. After all, if of a late vintage, Mr. Benson is 
himself a Victorian, though it is very easy to forget the fact. 








A Brave Kingdom. 

SHAKESPEARE, closing his tale of production with an 
island on which imagination could have full play, has set 
a precedent for Miss STELLA Benson, whose latest novel— 
left unfinished, alas, at her death—is staged in a similar 
reservation for the spirit of comedy. Mundos (MACMILLAN, 
7/6) is a miniature British outpost in the Atlantic, com- 
plete with Governor, Government House officialdom and 
society, traders, tourists and natives. The natives, @ 
primitive race, have been stirred to wrath by the importa- 
tion of motor-buses—one of those sudden and uncalled-for 
outbursts of “ progress” to which the otherwise tactful 
Sir Victor is addicted; and a riot unfortunately times itself 
for the very day on which the Governor's wife arrives from 
England. Phoebe, moreover, is importing her own problem 
—a cultured rebel who is not quite a gentleman but dis- 
tinctly more interesting than the Governor. And Phoebe's 
son, the deformed intelligent Fran, evinces an uncon- 
ventional contern not only for natives but for imported 
Chinese courtesans. Their creator’s genius for exposition 
and reverie is as whimsical and distinguished as ever. 
Among an unforgettable cast I particularly commend her 
Colonial Secretary and the “ squirrelly store of topics” he 
hoarded for a conversational rainy day. 





Freak Immortality. 

On hearing that HINDENBURG was being acclaimed as the 
victor of the battle of Tannenberg, a German General whoh 

been behind the scenes declared that he no longer believed 

in the existence of Casar or HANNIBAL, yet the Tannenberg 
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“legend” in its consequences changed 
the course of world history. Emr 
Lupwia, in Hindenburg and the Saga 
of the German Revolution (HEINEMANN, 
12/6), has little that is pleasant to 
say about the aged Prussian colossus, 
dug out almost at random to com- 
mand an army. Admitted|v his stature 
was matched by his impe. turbability. 
He could sit repeatedly for his por- 
trait, living as usual on eels, rusks 
and pyramid cake, through the most 
critical campaigns, but almost his sole 
merit, it is suggested, was his willing- 
ness to sign his name as directed. More 
than that, Emi. Lupwie contends that 
from an underlying strain of treachery 
to which his accidental reputation gave 
sinister importance there followed for 
Germany no less calamities than the 
loss of the War and the fall of the 
Republic. The writer here is viciously 
—even incoherently—attacking LupEN- 
porrF, the Ex-Karser and HirLEer as 
well as HinpENBURG and the whole 
order of Junkers for whom he stood, 
His book is significant and important 
even if less readable than much of 
his earlier work. 





A Prussian Mother. 

Profoundly imaginative and unflagg- 
ingly alive, The Wish Child (Lanz, 10/6) 
is the novel of a poetess, a thinker, a 
mystic and a great lover of her kind, a 
historian for whom the reading of his- 
tory is the source of exalted inspiration. 
Taking as her theme the epic one of 
motherhood pitted against war, Frau 
Ina SEIDEL fe the wife and widow 
of a Prussian lieutenant conserving the 
threatened spark of life in children, in 
old people, in dependents—in all the 
more naturally defenceless of a world 
shattered by the campaigns of Napo- 
LEON. The scene is laid chiefly in Mainz, 
whither Cornelia von Echter, having 
given birth to her radiant Christopher 
in exile, returns to adopt the child of 





“Iv ’ASN'T BEEN A BAD YEAR 80 FAR. 
RESCUED ELEVEN CATS WOT GOT STUCK IN TREES.” 
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her dead half-sister and a French lieutenant. All through 
a book instinct with devoted love for Germany there are 
echoes of European appeal: the moving scene of the adop- 
tion, young Christopher's loyalty to his Frenchified cousin, 
and Cornelia’s own frustrated love for an Italian pupil of 
Mesmer. Frau Serpec’s weakest point is the dogmatic 
aspect of her mysticism—her characters change from 
Catholic to Protestant and vice versa with surprising 
facility. But she has written a magnificent book. 


An Ugly Duckling. 

Miss Mary Mrrcnect, might easily have sentimentalised 
her story of a poor and very plain girl’s fight to be as 
attractive as her cousin, who had both face and money 
value. She might have endowed her with “fine eyes”’ or 
a “bubbling sense of humour ” or a sympathetic soul. But 
Christina's character is nearly as unpleasant as her face. 
In fact I find it difficult to know why this irritating, un- 
grateful, pathetic and rude person remains such excellent 
company throughout the book, for she is never boring for 





one paragraph. Nor are any of the other characters 
(though all except one are rather unpleasant), and they 
are equally well described. 1 do not think the end is 
very convincing, for I cannot believe Christina capable 
of being soothed or smoothed-down permanently, but 
perhaps the author wished either to justify her title 
—Pendulum Swing (Heinemann, 7/6)—or to allow her 
ugly duckling to sport one swan-feather. There are, I 
think, certain anachronisms in the book, but when this has 
been said I have nothing but praise for Miss Mrre1ety.’s 
handling of most unpromising material. 


Lapses of a Pre-War Whiteoak. 

Among the novelists of talent whom I should like to see 
delivered from the stranglehold of the family saga, Miss 
Mazo DE LA Rocue, whose fifth Whiteoak chronicle I have 
just read, is plainly due for redemption. For all its clever 
observation and a memorable scene or two, Young Renn 
(MacMILLAN, 7/6) is a casual kaleidoscopic piece of w 
whose only pretence of design—apart from the pervasive 
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family motif—is the seduction by two gi of two 
unin youths and the effect of this double catas- 
trophe, y divulged, on their families and a couple of 
brides-designate. The action takes place in 1906, when the 
aged grandmother of post-dated earlier volumes is a 


vigorous harridan of eighty ; and the miseries and recrimin- 
ations entailed by the lapse of Renny and his friend Maurice 


Vaughan are underlined by the mali t presence of a 
designing Irish relative of the old lady's. Malahide Court, 
however, has livelier qualities than those he dedicates to 
domestic intrigue ; the episode of the horse-show, in 
which he plays a decisive , is easily the raciest as it is 
the most exhilarating of the book’s better moments. 


Sweeper's Burden. 
The day’s life in an Indian village opens with the morning 
procession to the prickly pear plantation and the subsequent 
ourification of the body by washing and prayer. The 
Susepaaa visitor is at first apt to regard these performances 
as the deification of defecation, but soon discovers that the 
opposite is the case, High-caste Indians regard the process 
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A Wave of Crime. 


Mr. Q. Parrick’s 8.8. Murder was of its kind a memor. 
able story, but I have found the theme of Darker Grows 
the Valley (CasseLL, 7/6) almost unbearably gruesome. 
Readers of sensational fiction in these days have no right, 
I sup , to be squeamish, but when crimes are accom. 
panied by circumstances of revolting cruelty we may 
conceivably feel overdosed. In this tale of terror in @ 
“green New England valley” Mr. Parrick set out to 
make a study of a perve mind, and without a swerve 
he has carried out his terrible intention. In fact both 
as regards characterisation and construction he has little 
or nothing to learn; but in his next novel I hope that 
he will direct his attention to less unpleasant people. 





Mr. Punch on Tour. 





Tue Exhibition of the original work of Living Punch 
Artists recently held at the Punch Office will be on view 
at the Royal West of England Academy, Bristol, from 





as a defilement, and class 
the sweeper among the 
lowest of creatures. Mr, 
Mutk Ras ANAND, in 
Untouchable (WisHart, 
7/6), demonstrates how 
hardly the caste system 
bears upon the scaven- 
ger. We are shown how 
& young and sensitive 
sweeper comes to feel his 
position and seeks relief 
from it. After rejecting 
Curist and Ganput he 
sees his approaching sal- 
vation in Plumbing. I 
agree with Mr. E. M. 
Forster, who supplies 
a preface, that this is a 
remarkable novel, I find 
it specially interesting 
as being the work of an 
Indian who presents 
realistic scenes of com- 








“MIXED WITH THE FooD, MADAM, If CURES THE MOST STUBBORN 
GLUTTON IN THREE HOURS—IN FACT, BEFORE THE SECOND MEAL.” 


May 13th to June 8th, 
after which it will be 
shown at Manchester, 
Gateshead and Burton. 
on-Trent. 

The Exhibition — of 
Prints depicting humor. 
ous situations between 
Doctor and Patient will 
be on view at the Publie 
Museum and Art Gall- 
ery, Reading, from May 
llth to June 8th, after 
which it will be shown 
at Horsham. 

Invitations to visit 
either of these Exhibi- 
tions at any of these 
places will be gladly 
sent to readers if they 
apply to the Secretary, 
Punch Offices, Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, 








mon life at a new angle. 
The author's opinion of Europeans is not always flatter- 
ing, nor does he esteem too highly the merits of his own 
countrymen. But I shall hope to read more of his work; 
he is so unmistakably genuine. 


Rings. 

The reputation of the present captain of the Roval and 
Ancient Golf Club as a biographer is steadily increasing, 
and in John Gully and His Times (Casse.u, 7/6) Mr. 
Bernakp Darwin has performed with success a difficult 
task. Lack of information has prevented him from giving 
a really vivid picture of GuLLY as a man, but he handles 
the long period in which this “ prize-fighter, horse-racer, 
legislator and colliery-proprietor” lived with unvarying 
and enlightening skill. GuLLY was born in 1783, and through 
a world that in some respects was sordid enough may 
said to have ee his way to fame. Quite truly 
Mr. Darwin says that “the story of the events in Joun 
GuLty’s life is largely the story of Sporting England— 
sometimes not a very attractive one—for some fifty years.” 
Well-known names appear again and again in this informing 
biography, none to my mind more welcome than those of 
Lord Grorer Bentinck and Squire OspaLpEsToN. 


2 cena on — coerce encemrmaren samen, 





To Dulcimer. 





Wirt grave brown eyes deep-set in dusky rims, 

With arching neck, proud head and shapely 
limbs, 

Stern carried high or lashing at your side 

When dinner comes or I suggest a ride. 

You tear my stockings, hide away my shoes, 

Dig in the borders, do just what you choose! 

Worse than my stockings, now, you tear my heart 

When I reflect that now we needs must part. 

For now Spring comes and all the blossoms blow, 

Into the kennels you, my dear, must go 

To learn with others how to hunt the fox 

Through wood and moor and over storm-grey rocks. 

Of all the youngsters there, I will be bound, 

None can be fairer than my lovely hound; 

But, even if a First my pup shall take, 

How can I help it but my heart will ache ! 

For, when the Puppy Judging 's at an end, 

K’en though I’ve won a cup I've lost a friend; 

And, as I leave and take my homeward way, 

"Twill be alone, for Dulcimer must stay. 
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Charivaria. 


“THE Derby will be run on June 5 
at Epsom,” announces a Turf expert. 
So much for the rumour that it was 
to be run at Alexandra Park on Whit- 
Monday. * 

While digging in [~~ 
her garden last 
Friday week some- 
body’s aunt un- 
earthed a QuEEN 
Vicroria Jubilee 
medal dated 1887. 
Jananybody else's 
aunt beat this? 


* & 
* 


Arural nonagen- 
arian told a reporter 
last week that she 
had no idea a Royal 
Jubilee had just 
been celebrated, 
She is determined, 
however, not to 
miss the next one. 


* % 
* 


Publicity has 
been given to the 
case of agolfer who 
smacked a wo- 
man’s face because 
she obstructed his 
game with her per- 
ambulator, Opinion 
is divided as to 
whether this should 
have counted as a 
stroke. 

** 


One of the sensa- 
tions of the Acad. 
emy is Mr. Sick. |* 
ert’s full-width 
portrait of Lord 
CASTLEROSSE. 

* % 
x 


Britain is said to 
lead the world in 
ballroom dancing. 
The National Gov- 





ernment, however, modestly disc aims 


credit for this. ae 
* 

A well-known coaching enthusiast 
is giving up showing his teams because 
of his increasing keenness on deep-sea 
fishing and sailing. He is said to Lore 
been heard to speak of the “starboard 


” 
wheeler. ae 


* 

“Worsted suitings cannot be bet- 
tered,” says an advertisement. Then 
how can they be worsted ? 





VOL, CLXXXVII, 


‘Toby? 


The Ministry of tee hopes to 


~ stampout the oy y squirrel by means 
t is 


of the wireless. not yet clear which 
—— weit ge will do the 


It has been li that oy sub- 
urban dwellers who used to cultivate 


a lawn are now devoting the space to 


We are glad to learn that the cost 
of telegrams is to be reduced at the 
end of the month, but we still think 
it would be better if they made three- 
halfpenny stamps cheaper. 


* * 
* 


One of our judges has observed that 
winners of big sweepstake prizes are 




















eansians a ‘jalways unlucky. 
Another view is 
that unlucky 
people never win 
sweepstake prizes. 
* 
* 


“Motoring in 
Town is not all 


honey,” says a 
motorist. Alas, it 
is mainly jam. 
* * 
* 














Intending Cruiser. “ Way Go TO THE EXPENSE? THIS 18 ALL ONE DOS,” 


poultry. Being of the opinion, we must 
assume, that the Pen is mightier than 
the Sward, 


* *& 
* 


% Wealth i is a disease,” asserts a play- 


wright. ° “Unhappily,” writes a corre- 
spondent, “I am in the very best of 
health.” 


band 


“Should a live dog be used in a 
Punch and Judy Show?” was the 
title of a recent debate. To be or not 





An initial diffi- 
culty in preparing 
shark-skin tor hu- 
man wear, we are 
informed, was to 
make it water- 
proof, Sharks must 
get wet through. 

* # 
* 


It is feared that 
Sir Tuomas Brecn- 
AM’s step of lock. 
ing the doors of the 
Opera House to ex- 
clude late-comers 
might tempt certain 
theatre - managers 
to bolt the exits 
after the First Act. 

~* 4% 
* 


Experiments 
have been con- 
tinued at Kew with 
the object of find- 
ing out whether 
bluebells are per- 
manently injured 
by being trodden 
on. Is anything 
being done about 
those who still in- 
sist on taking the primrose path? 


* * 
* 


Psychists are interested in a man 
who is said to be able to produce beetles 
from the air. Our belief is, however, 
that a wider welcome awaits the man 
who can get rid of beetles altogether. 


*9 





London Transport, we read, is 
turning out the perfect driver. In our 


— the man should be — on. 
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One Man’s Jubilee. 


Nor all could assist at the splendour, nor see the rejoicing, 
The cali of our duty is ount; some could not 
To share in the shouts of delight that the people were 


voicing. 
They had to remain at their task. 


And one I shall chiefly remember as still, growing older, 
I think of the pageant of bunting, the cheers and the 
smiles, 
The pe ag the gallant police, standing shoulder to 


8 
To guard the processional aisles. 

For him the t day of all days was the more opportunity 
To follow his own avocation far off from the throng; 
He wore no rosettes, I should fancy, he sang no community 

Nor other description of song. 


He was lonely, ah lonely! I think, in the way of his living 
And he silently walked. .. . 
I refer to the humanised louse 
Who, during the time of the service of solemn Thanks- 
giving, 
Got into and burgled my house. 
Got in by a window and took what was there for the 
taking— 
Such things as a man of his calling most values and loves. 





| Well, that was his part in the pomp of the Jubilee-making. 


(They say he wore gloves.) 


| Wherever he is I salute him, a careful technician, 


Debarred by his trade from the joys of the holiday rout. 


| He went through the drawers of bureaux with the utmost 


precision 
And threw all the papers about. 


He could not make one of the crowd in our national song- 
time, 
But I hope, if the gallant police (an improbable thing) 


| Apprehend him at last, that some Judge may award him 





a long time 
As a guest of the Kino. 


The Critic. 


“ Boys,” said the dance-band conductor to his men (Al, 
Les, Dave, Spike, Ike, Joo, Don, Stan, Pete, Mo, Len, Ern 
and Bartholomew)—“ boys, this is our big break.” 

He e in a low voice so as not to be heard by the 
microphone, to which at that moment he was presenting his 
back. The members of the band, who came from Ealing, 
Anerley, Catford, Birmingham, North Finchley, Beckenham, 
Dartford, Sydenham, Herne Hill, Eastbourne, Bognor 
Regis, Fulham and Putney, replied heartily in the local 
patois, “Okay, bawss.” 

Thus reassured, the conductor turned to the microphone 
and addressed it confidentially in the nearest he could get— 
he himself, like his chief saxophonist, Al, came from Ealing 
—to the American am yuh “Folks,” he said, gripping the 


Evor. 








microphone by the staring glassily upwards, “ we 
will now play to a tune called, “You Didn't Ha » to 
Throw Me in the beans sd py 


In order to save time he gave the first beat with the back 
of his neck, and before he turned round the tune had begun 
with a number of strangled cheeps from the trumpet yed 
by Ike. A moment later the guitar, drum and double-bass 
were launched on that background of reiterated oom-pums 


against which Al, Ike, Ern (the pianist) and other virt 
performed their deeds of epileptio audacity. gai 

Presently Bartholomew, the vocalist, ambled up to the 
microphone with the secret smile of one who has his mouth 
shut on a good thing. When the tune had been energetically 
modulated into a key four or five tones higher he thrust 
one hand into his pocket, took hold of the microphone. 
stand, bent stiffly at the hips, raised his eyebrows and began 
to moo :-— 


“TI did every single thing Tor you that cash can, 


yi 
Why did you hairve to throw me in the airsh-cairn, 
Honey ? 
We nairver haird a chairnce 
To complete our romairnce, 
But you didn’t hairve to throw me in the airsh-cairn, 
Honey!” 


With the last heartrending note of this refrain Bartholo* 
mew gracefully stepped aside, and shortly afterwards, 
four minutes from the opening bar, Mo (the drummer) 
brought the number to an end with a back-hander of 
extreme ferocity on a hanging cymbal. 

Pete, the guitar-player, wiped away a tear. 

“That’s a sad one,” he observed in a low voice. ‘ Always 
gets me. Say, I been crossed in love myself.” 

Mo, a bullet-headed matter-of-fact young man, ob- 
jected: “Don’t say nothing about being crossed in love. 
She threw this guy in the ash-can.” 


“It’s a figure of speech,” said the double-bass, juggling | 


with a piece of resin. “There wasn’t any real ash-can.” 

Pete nodded sentimentally. “Cast aside, see, Mo? Like 
a worn-out glove. Why, in Herne Hill once———” 

“It says ash-can and it means ash-can,” Mo persisted 
dogmatically. ‘This is how I figure it: The girl's a profes. 
sional strong woman—see? But she’s a bit out of practice, 
One day she comes on this guy standing beside the ash- 
can. ‘Say,’ she says to herself, ‘I need practice. I need 
to keep my muscles supple. How about throwing this guy 
in the ash-can?’ So she ups and throws the guy in the 
ash-can.” 

“You've got it all wrong,” said Pete with some indig- 
nation. 

Further textual comment was cut short by the necessity 
to produce the stipulated oom-pums for a tune the conductor 
had already announced as “Say, Listen, I Feel Like Hell.” 
In this all three—Pete, Mo and Len—had plenty to do. 
Even Bartholomew seemed to be under the influence of 
strychnine. Rhythmical shudders devastated his well- 
tailored frame as he ejaculated hoarsely :— 


“No! I! Ain’t—gonna—du! 
What—you 're—tellun me t’ du! 
I'm—through! I doncare who ya te!!! 
Say! Listen! I feel—like—hell!” 


Instantly. a sound like the deflation of an angry cat : 


soared out from Ike’s trumpet, while his self-effacing 
colleagues oodled about busily two or three octaves below. 
The conductor, who appeared to be on springs, threw & 
deprecating grin over his shoulder to convey the idea that 
he liked to let the boy have his fun. 

At the end he promised to the microphone what he seemed 
to believe it had long awaited with impatience: “ Now, 
folks, comes a new tune from the revue Lido Libido, called 
‘Buenas Noches.’ ” 

The air was melancholy and the rhythm very pronounced. 
Most of the work fell to Al, the chief saxophonist, and Mo, 
the drummer, although there was a period during which 
everyone except Ern, the pianist, sat in disapproving 











silence while he frolicked on the keys until the sweat poured 
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WELL SET. 


| (THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA ALSO CELEBRATES ITS SILVER JUBILEE THIS YEAR.) 
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‘] wave not, Nanny, 


off him. Towards the end it was Bartholomew's turn again 
On two or three notes he wailed a chorus beginning 
“ Our whole affair is fully documented, 
Yot you 're contented 
To throw me over; ™ 
and ending— 


“ Let's not waste time in meaningloss reproaches: 
y—nas—no—oches.” 


“That's one of those clever ones,” observed Mo darkly 
at the end. 
“Clever,” conceded Pete, “ but true.” 
“Say what you like about the cle~er ones,” the drummer 
persisted, “they don’t get you, not like the others. That 
ash-can one is what I call a slice of life. She sees the guy 
standing by the ash-can—might be you or me. ‘Say,’ she 
says to herself, ‘how about——' ” 
is time he was interrupted by the approach of the 
audience. The audience, a stout gentleman with a cigar, 
named Mr, Kibitzer, came up to the microphone and fondled 
it in a fatherly manner, saying without enthusiasm to the 


band: “Well, , that was very nice—that was very nice 
indeed.” He took his cigar from his mouth and looked 


intently at the end of it, “But you know how it is,” he 
went on, “ with the public to-day. They want a little vaude- 
ville with their music. Now my suggestion is that you 
should ree-hearse an act where the trumpeter blows the 
mute out of his trumpet and hits the vocalist in the seat of 
the pants. 1 could use an act like that. Well, so long, boys.” 

the matter afterwards, the band came to the 

conclusion Mr. Kibitzer was a Philistine.  R. 











Wen, ween, Miss Janer, AnD HAVEN'T YOU sTorrgED crying yer?” 
I'tt. nena ween 1 nave.” 


eee anerancearas soso : eos 


Parent’s Holiday. 





Tuy said that the place was picturesque with wonderful 
hills and glens, 
Rich in the vistas that poets crave and the colours that 
artists choose ; 
But 7 was living in Indian camps or lurking in pirates’ 
dens 
Where we didn’t think much of beauty and we hadn't 
much time for views. 


They said that the place was interesting — Druidical 
remains, 
A Roman fort and a Tudor keep and similar ancient 
lighte ; 
But / was piloting model yachts and miniature aero 
planes, 
And the only ruin that J observed was my poor old self 
at nights. 


They thought me a fool in the Grand Hotel because I had 
mi so much; 
I hadn't seen this, I hadn't seen that—I'd wasted my 
holiday ; 
Well, let them think. For abiding things are Druids and 
forte and such 
But a ten-year-old is a ten-year-old and a spirit that 
will not stay, ; 
So I'll be redskin, pirate, pilot, playmate while | 
may. H. B. 
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Needless Fear. 


ee Phelps is the only other 
Literary Gent in Gittle Wobbley, and 
he writes for all the papers that I write 
for. When I open Home Snipa, expect- 
ing to find that the editor in a drunken 
stupor has printed something of mine, 
I find the pages festooned with articles 
from Pholpa He always seems to 


| manage to beat me by a short head, 


Yesterday he got in front of me 
again, and I found him waiting in the 
ante-room of Mr, Chiseldrill, our 
dentist. For once I did not grudge him 
his luck. He was practically green with 


| fear and courteously offered to yield 


me precedence, 


| listening to his groans was too alluring 
| to be missed, so I declined. 


“And I hope it hurts,” T said, “T 


hope it ia a tooth with a tremendous 


twisted root and no top to it. T hope 
the dentist will have to dig and dig, 


| and that afterwards it will bleed and 
| bleed and bleed 


| because my 
| reminded me 


“Same to you,” he said. 

I wished I had not been so brutal, 
good wishes to Phelps 
that my tooth had 
no top to it, and that the dentist 
would probably have to dig and dig 
and dig, 


but the thought of 


I picked up @ paper that was lying 
on the table, The dentist had evidently 
left it open at that particular page 
on purpose, because the article was 
entitled “Needless Fear of the Dent- 
ist’s Chair.” It pointed out that 
dentists were nowadays so carefully 
trained and that instruments had been 
brought to such a state of perfection 
that the pain felt by the most sensitive 
patient in parting with the most 
obstinate tooth was almost negligible. 
Modern local anwathetica, it went on, 
put the nerves absolutely to sleep, so 
that the tooth came out with as little 
discomfort to the patient as a choco- 
late trifle feela when an almond is 
extracted, 

It was a well-written article, abso- 
lutely convincing. It concluded by 
pointing out that fear in the dentist's 
waiting-room was ludicrous, because 
the only pain felt was due to the ex- 
wotation of pain—an expectation 
Based on ignorance of the enormous 
strides dental science has made in re- 
cont years, 

I felt immensely cheered when | 
laid it down. The dentist's waiting- 
room, which a fow minutes earlier had 
floated yellowly in front of me like a 
morgue, seemed quite a jolly apart- 
ment. I sang a snatch of song and 
Phelps yelped, 


I hadn't meant to show him the 
article, being glal of his misery, but I 
relented, feeling in the mood to regard 
even a fellow-writer as a friend and a 
brother. 

“This will cheer you up,” I said, 
handing him the article, “One of the 
best-written bits of work L've seen for 
a long time, Sound commonsense too, 
and obviously written by an expert.” 

Phelps glanced wanly at it and then 
groaned again, 


“| wrote it myself,” he said, 





Wonderful Wigan. 


“To commemorate the King's Jubilee the 
chief officials of the Wigan Corporation are 

resenting a gold chin for the uae of the 
Gaearnin® - — ee 


* Birds do much more harm than good in 
the garden, so encourage them with food in 
the winter and water in the summer,” 

Gardening Note 
But we like our garden. 








“Nov? ONLY DID THEY REJKOT MY PICTURE, 


nur wHen | went To THe Exnierrion THeY WoULDN'? Litre ME IN,” 
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O1D,. MAN EXAMINING THE BAW FOR BLOOD. 
STAINS, WHILE THE BABY FINDS THE INCKIM- 


TINATING GAITER, 





Mr. Bo-Perr. 


®. UMBER One,” said my third-favour- 
ite aunt, adjusting her ear-trumpet. 
“What's that!” 

I looked at my catalogue. 

“*Flowers.in a Basket,’” I told 
. her. 

“So I see. And this?” 

“Sleeping Beauty,’ by W. G. vr 
GieHN, R.A.” 

* Disgraceful!”’ said my aunt, who 
believes in the proprieties. “Who is this gentleman?” 

“That's Witt1aM Somerset Mavonam. But, look here, 


_ Aunt, we can’t stop at every single picture. We shall be 
_ here a week.” 


“Tf a thing’s worth doing at all,” she said firmly, “it’s 
worth doing well, Number Four?” 
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| = 
Lorp CasTiinoss: 


SQUEEZES INTO HIS 
FRAME, 


“*A Pink Farm in Portugal,’ ” | read out. 

“Speak up, dear. I can’t hear you.” 

I repeated the words more loudly, stressing the 
consonants. 

“Stink-bomb!” exclaimed my aunt, “Surely you must 
be mistaken ¢”’ 

I glanced round miserably. We had the attention of the 
entire Gallery. 

“Pink!” I shouted wildly, “Pink /—and I pointed to 
my ears by way of illustration. “‘A Pink Farm in Portugal. 

But I must admit that even to me it sounded improbable. 

So, by painful steps and slow, we came—not without a 
shock of ornithological bewilderment at No. 110 and @ 
seandalised ‘Tut, tut!’’ from my aunt at the trousers 
worn by one of the Miss WrLLesLeys (139)—to No. 168. 


A girl with a straw-hat in one hand and what looked to me 


. 
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CASTING GRAPES BEFORE 
CORMORANTS, 





“Lev MEH BAVE MY sHors, PLEASE. I WANT 
To GO HOME,” 
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PORTRAIT OF A CURTAIN (witH AckonATIC 
ACORARORIRS), 
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At the R.A. 


“No, | pon’ tank I wou sHoor Rover To-pay, 
WOULD BR SUCH A NUISANCE DISPOSING OF THE hoDy.” 


BaD MANNERS IN THE Panx, 
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like a feather-boa in the other stands with her back to the 
Row brooding on the eternal verities. Behind her are several 
horses in a state of considerable agitation ; one sniffs at her 
dress with its ears back, another stands very creditably on 
its hind-legs. There are pigeons. It is, in fact, just an 
ordinary everyday scene in the Park. 

We stood in front of it for some time in silence. ‘ 

“IT had a dear school-friend very like that years ago, 
said my aunt at last. 

“Did she have the same effect on horses?”’ I asked. 

: married a Mr. Pennyfeather in the end,” replied 
my aunt rather unsatisfactorily, and we moved on. 

Nothing much occurred to check our ee through the 
next two or three Galleries. We that night-starvation 
was probably the trouble of very sickly “Acrobats 
Waiting to Rehearse” (327); we commented on the striking 
luminosity of Mr. Mereprru Frampron’s “Portrait of a 
Yo oman”; and I had to say “Black-backed Gulls 
Attacking a Wounded Widgeon”’ five times in all; but it 
was not until we reached No. 477 that my aunt became 
really interested again. 

“So that’s Viscount CasTLEROSSE!”’ she cried. ‘‘'The dear 
man. But what a pity his outlines are all blurred!” 

I said that, on the contrary, I believed his outlines were 
extremely well defined. “You want to look at him from a 
distance,” I explained, “to see him properly,” and I led 
her away to the furthest wall of the furthest gallery. It was 
a — journey but it was worth it. 

“Very nice indeed,” agreed my aunt. “But surely the 
artist wasn’t as far eway as this when he painted him?” 

I don’t know what the answer to that should be. 

From Viscount CasTLEROSSE, vid three Springs, three 
Summers, two Autumns and one Hot Afternoon, to Mr. 
StanLey SPENCER at his most surprising. His ‘““Workmen 


| in the House” and his “ Builders” are hung so close together 


| that a very 
_ take them both in at a single blow of the eye, as the French 





man, standing a little way off, may 


so happily put it. But it is not recommended. The best and 
most widely-adopted course is to take them one at a time 
and to look non-committal. People will be watching you. 

Mr. Spencer has a lowish opinion of the British workman. 
I did not take very readily to any of the eight (or is it seven- 
and-a-half?) toilers re nted in these two pictures. The 
man with the saw in No. 701 has a kindly face and obviously 
knows a straight blade when he sees one, but the shape of 
his head is against him. It seems to me to denote a certain 
spiritual er and a rather retarded development of the 
reasoning faculties. I do not believe such a man would ever 
go far in Trigonometry. His companion, who is trying to 
get up the chimney, to be away from it all and at peace, is 
clearly in a different class intellectually. Perhaps if he wasn’t 
so busy he might even be able to tell us who the young 
woman is and why she wears such enormous gaiters. But 
I doubt it. 

J was standing in front of the “ Builders”’ (718) trying to 
look as non-committal as possible and wondering why one 
of the birds at the top of the picture had a walrus moustache, 
when my aunt summoned me to her side. 

“Are these the pictures that they wouldn’t let Mr. 
SPENCER take away?” she demanded. 

I said that I understood that that was so. 

“Then I agree with him that it is high time there was 
a change in the Governing Body. They must be out of their 
senses. 


“My dear aunt,” I said, deeply shocked, “you mustn’t 
_ like that in the Academy! People may hear you. 

ese paintings may not a to you personally. The 
may even strike you as . But you have to ia 
they ‘ve got Power—Vigour. They are New—and everything 





that is new in Art ought to be encouraged. Painting will 
never flourish if it is content to ape the products of a bygone 
, if it aims at nothing beyond the accurate reproduction 

of old mills at sunset and old county councillors in their 
embroidered robes. It must break new ground. It must 
show us not life as it is but life as the artist sees it. Why,” 
I cried, remembering a bit out of my morning paper, “in 
a hundred years’ time Mr. SpENcER will probably be the 
only one among the artists of to-day whose name will be 
remembered.” 

“Rubbish!” she said loudly. “Would you like to have 
those pictures in your bedroom?” 

I looked at the “ Builders’’ again. 

“Well, no,” I admitted—‘‘not in my bedroom.” 

“There you are, then,” said my aunt. 

We went into the Architectural Room to cool down, 


H. F. E. 
Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cockatoo. 








GENTLEMEN, let’s 
Sing a dirge to the sweetest of pets, 
Perished on Friday, in spite of a couple of vets. 


Not from old age, 
Gout, apoplexy or rage; 
Not from impatience at being shut up in a cage; 


Not from a bite 
Sustained in the course of a fight; 
Not even from grief or from having a pain in the night. 


Nothing like those 
Caused her to turn up her toes 
And carried her off to wherever a cockatoo goes. 


Bred in Iquique, 
She was always patrician and chic 
From the tip of her elegant tail to the end of her beak. 


Nevertheless 

Her husband succumbed to distress 

Due to her pinching his share of the mustard-and- 
cress. 


Early and late 

She pined for her consort and mate, 

Till it seemed that herself she would share his un- 
fortunate fate. 


Knowing the ropes, 

To banish her fit of the mopes 

We filled up her cage with small birds, and were living 
in hopes, 


Watching them thrive, 

And thinking they'd keep her alive, 

Till — a few minutes we found that she’d eaten 
all five. 


Somewhere afar 
Her spirit shines out like a star, 
Having died like a queen of a surfeit of budgerigar. 








“... the speakers will be the Lord Bishop of Llandaff and the 
Lord Bishop of ; on ‘Approaches towards the City of 
God.’ No tickets are required.”—Church Magazine. 


We should in any case consider it presumptuous to book. 
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There is always ‘SERVICE’; 


INGRATIATION 


can always be tried 
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But downright GANGSTERISM Should be avoided, 
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POCKET-MONEY FOR CHILDREN thomas PEN 
Some methods for extracting it. 
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The Word War. 


1x. 
“Identified with . . .” 

Tuts is an enemy very odious to my 
army. “The late mayor always identi- 
fied himself with the Boy Scouts . . .” 
so that, we presume, it was never 
possible to say which was the mayor 
and which the Boy Scouts. One good 
lady, 1 remember, “identified herself”’ 
not only with the Temperance Move- 
ment but with Winchester Cathedral ; 
and when that building had to be 
repaired a few years ago the con- 
tractor’s men began by erecting scaf- 
fold-poles round Mrs. Potts, a pardon- 
able mistake. 


“Angles.” 

“Angles” are rapidly becoming as 
undisciplined and tedious as “avenues” 
and “issues.” For many years, as a 
warrior points out, prelates, statesmen 
and Mrs. Potts have been announcing 
their desire to look at problems “from 
a different angle,” meaning, we pre- 
sume, from a different place. They have 
been nobly followed by certain Ameri- 
can citizens who state that they have 
“got a new angle on religion,” or even 
“got their angles on God straight” (a 
difficult but without doubt spiritually 
beneficial manceuvre). And now, in a 
Times article on the problems of police 
work, we read of the police 





“discovering new angles of approach 
to their solution.” 


Let us draw some angles and get our 


| angles on angles straight, if we can:— 


(a) Tae Bisnors. 








Now, an angle is “the space included 
between two meeting lines or planes.” 
In the triangle delightfully printed 
above there are three angles—A, B and 
C; and the O in the centre is the problem 
which the Bishops wish to i . The 
Bishops are now at the angle A, and 
when they wish to get a new view of O 
they can move down to the angle B; 

if the angle B does not satisfy them 
they can pass further down the car to 
the C. But the im t thing 
( visible to my gallant warriors) 


is this: that for the purpose of inspect- 
ing O the angles A and B are no more 
advantageous than the point D halfway 
between them; and an equally good 
view can be had from the points E 
and F. In short, those who say that 
they look at things from different 
angles are merely saying that they go 
from one corner to another, which is 
feeble and may be misleading. 


(6) Tae Poticr. 


But the police, in the passage quoted, 
are behaving quite intelligently; for 
they are approaching the problem O 
not from but at different angles to the 
line O—P, thus:— 


Lord Trenchard 


Inspectors 


Sergeants 


eae Constables 


Pr 





But even the police are not behaving 
quite correctly; for what is the point 
P? It is not really there. I have had 
to invent the point Pin order to create 
the line O—P in order to give the police 
something which will form an angle 
with their lines of movement, since 
they insist on having angles. To speak 
strictly, what they are doing is this:— 


y ord Trenchard 

aa. A _7 Wnspectors 

5 Sergeants 
(or, Constables 


—— 


That is, they are approaching O in 
different directions or upon different 
lines of approach. I am willing to 
waive the last point and permit the 
police to approach their problems at 
new angles. But never, my Lord 
Bishop—never From! 

That is all about angles for the 
por But I warn the country that 

may soon have to deal with “ values.” 


“Following.” 


But what is the use of fighting ’ 
This abomination has now crept into 
our beloved Times (April 25th) :— 


“Following a police raid on the 
Jubilee Social Club... H.C., 43, 
the proprietor, was fined £30 and 
ordered to pay 20 guineas costs.” 


O Tempora, O Mores ! 

This is a very rare following-piece, 
because the one man upon this planet 
of whom it could be said with absolute 
certainty that he was not “following” 
the police-raid would be the proprietor 
of raided club; and the picture of 


the miscreant stealthily pursui ; the | 
officers of the law is charming. be 

But we must be thankful. It might 
have been :— 


“Night-club proprietor, H. C., wag_ 
fined £30, due to a police raid.” 


And in many of our great organs of. 
opinion and enlightenment it would 
have been so. Shoot these “due to's,” | 
brothers, and poison “following.” 

P.S.—Yes, I know, my Oxford 
warrior, that my own syntax is fre- 
quently foul. But what may be done | 
in a side-shaking article like this for a 
particular effect must not be done 
carelessly in a solemn account of the 
proceedings in a court of law. There 
is a place for all things, even for bad 
grammar and septic verbs. 


“Izitis.” 
In the same 7'imes the Mayor of 


Vancouver is reported to have said 
that— 


“Vancouver is being victimized by 
an organized attempt to capitalize 
for revolutionary purposes the con- 
ditions of depression.” 


This musical sentence shows how 
right we were the other day to deprecate 
the uncontrolled manufacture and use 
of unnecessary verbs in “ize.” “ Vie- 
timize”’ and “capitalize,” for example, 
ugly though they are, have done good 
service in political controversy and will 
do more, iF they are not overworked in 
the wrong places. But now everyone 
who considers himself injured is “ vie- 
timized”’ and everyone who seeks to 
profit “capitalizes.” I shall be told 
that the words are clear and useful. 
Well, then, let us have more :— 


“Vancouver is being victimized 
by an organized attempt to capitalize 
for Sovlatichining purposes the de- 
pressionized conditions.” 


That, I think, is equally clear. But 
so, | humbly suggest, is this :— 


“Vancouver is the victim of 
revolutionaries who are trying to 
make political profit out of the de- 
pression,” 


I throw that off lightly. No doubt 
there are many brief and better ways 
of expressing the mayor’s thought. 

His use of “victimize,” I confess, 
amuses me; for the word was invented 
by those against whom he now employs 
it. But “capitalize”? No. If we must 
“bitterize” our arguments with the 
odious word, let us at least see that it 
observes its own rules. In my view, 
can only “capitalize’’ (that is to say, 
convert into capital) something which 
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already belongs to me. You may say 
rudely that I ‘capitalize’? my rheum- 
atism (which, by the way, continues) 
by writing articles about it. But I 
cannot capitalize your rheumatism by 
writing articles about it. And there- 
fore I condemn the advertisement sent 
to me by a warrior which asserts that 
the makers of certain cellular blankets 
have 


“capitalised this mother-instinct in 
their Sales campaign for 1935.” 


I suppose you will now say that the 
‘depression ”’ belongs to everyone, and 
therefore the revolutionaries can cor- 
rectly be said to convert it into 
(political) capital. I don’t care what 
you say. J will not have the filthy verb. 


P.S.—And—this will show you that 
I do not exaggerate the perils of “‘izitis” 
—a warrior tells me that he has 
trodden on the crawling verb “to 
virilize” ;— 


“e 


. and the determination to 
virilise his crooning, so to speak . . .” 
—News-Chronicle Week-End Supple- 
ment, 


That ‘so to speak” is a moving plea 





for merey; but, no, brothers, we must 
be firm. For “‘izitis’’ is contagious and 
— The next thing, we shall read of 

err Hitter feminizing his foreign 
gy Pa gosh! I have just looked in 
the dictionary and ir 1s THERE! 


** FemMinize—1652. 
come feminine.” 


To make or be- 


I surrender. I give up the struggle. 
No, I don’t. For “‘virilize’’ is not there 
yet. Let us fight on. 


Pro-tagonist. 

Talking of fighting, I learn with 
horror and genuine surprise from a 
warrior that the word “ protagonist” 
is being used as if it were pro-tagonist— 
one who is for something, and opposed 
to ant-agonist, one who is against it. 
Heavens! “This,” says the warrior, 
“occurs once a fortnight in The British 
Medical Journal (the word ‘advocate’ 
is forgotten) and each summer in T'he 
Ma or G. when the editor is on 
holiday.” 

Tremble, then, both illustrious pub- 
lications, and attend. ‘ Protagonist’ is 
compounded of the Greek protos (mean- 
ing ‘‘first’’) and agonistes (meaning 
“combatant” or “actor,” and the 


whole means the chief personage in a 
drama or conflict. You may say that 
Sir Joun Stmon was a protagonist in 
the Stresa drama, but not that he was 
a protagonist for Peace. O B.M.J.! 
O M.G.! And people say that it is a 
waste of time for Englishmen to learn 
the “dead languages.” They should 
be taught, as I have said before, in 
every elementary school—and all the 
schools of journalism. 


You may go now. A. P. H. 








An Impending Apology. 

“The Vicar endorsed Mr. ——'s words, 
saying that they had passed a difficult year, 
and the work of their secretary had had a 
great deal to do with it.”-——Local Paper. 





A Scene we Simply Dare Not Visualise. 

“ A surprise iter was included in the B.B.C. 
television transmission Jast night. Mr. Frank 
Dobson, the sculptor, came to the studio... . 
The seulptor occupied so much room in the 
studio that an interval had to elapse after 
his talk while it was cleared.”—-Daily Paper. 





“Her accomplishments include flying, 
gliding, riding, one skating, swimming, 
tennis and motor-cycling, but the ordinary 
pursuits of the ‘ modern’ girl do not appeal 
to her.”—Description of Airwoman, 


Knitting bores her, definitely. 
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_ would lead to a libel action 
| if published in a newspaper 
| article, or to a free fight if 





_ whether he had ever kept any 
of my letters. 
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Biographical. 


THERE was a time when the written 
Lives of the good and/or the great were 
exclusively reserved for school prize- 
givings. They were taken away by 
the recipients and either left unopened 
upon a shelf or exchanged for two white 
mice and a rare Indian stamp said to 
have been looted by somebody’s great- 
grandfather from the siege of Seringa- 
patam, 

That was in the days before the new 





“Like you, do you mean?” said 
Laura intelligently. 

In a way it was what I meant, al- 
though I didn’t seem to care about 
Laura’s meaning it too. 

Nor was I any better pleased when she 
added patronisingly that she wouldn’t 
mind doing the biography herself. 

“T could put in lots of little things 
to make it more amusing,” she said. 
“Like the time when you walked two 
miles to the garage and said the car had 
broken down, and it was just that you 
hadn’t turned on the petrol.” 


ive me the impression that I had been 
ully understood by my hearers. Then 
Charles rallied. 
“Well, if I were put to it I daresay 
I could say why some things had hap. 
pened to you. I know perfectly well 
that the reasori you play bridge as 
you do is simply because you will not 
remember what I’ve told you ten 
thousand times about overcalling.” 
“And for the matter of that,” said 
Laura, “I know why you're always in 
such frightful difficulties about your 
overdraft—I mean, in worse difficulties 





way of writing bi hy had 
nt presen pees 
of a modern biography can % 
have the most frightful fun. » 
As for the subject of a modern 
biography—well, no one, how- 
ever much afraid of being 
bored or edified or anything 
like that, need shrink from 
reading about him or her. 
Practically all those things that 


spoken amongst friends, can 
now be incorporated into the 
biography of a celebrity. 

But is it going to stop at 
celebrities? After all the 
supply is limited. (Even the 
Bronté family only provides 
three—or four at the very 
outside.) 

And after celebrities we shall 
come down to ordinary people. 
The thought is to ordinary 
people very disquieting. 

It constrained me to ask | 
Charles «a little while ago) 





“Several,” said Charles 
alertly. “Be at the church- 
yard back-entrance to-night 
at eleven o'clock with five 
hundred pounds in one-pound 
notes. If you attempt to com- 
municate with the police the \ 





The Announcer. 
YOURSELF?” 





Bre OFS, 


The Announcer. “ AND 1S THIS REALLY YOUR NAME?” 
M. Poulaszerynsouthcovitz. “ Yrs.” 
“THEN WOULD YOU MIND ANNOUNCING 


than the rest of us.” 

I said that I did not think 
either Charles or Laura had 
quite understood the require- 
ments of modern biography. 
An C£dipus complex was one 
—— a bank overdraft quite 
another. 

Charles said that he had al- 
ways thought (Edipus was a 
king, and Laura said in in- 
verted commas— 

“* How well I remember my 
dear old friend, as I knew her 
in early middle life, rushing 
round to the butcher to change 
a cheque for one pound, two 
shillings and sixpence, thus 
leaving herself with a balance 
of fivepence at the bank to 
carry her on until the first of 
the month!’ ” 

Charles, without much orig- 
inality, improvised a variation 
of his own on Laura’s theme— 

“*Tt seems only the other 
day that the subject of this 
little memoir got into trouble 
with the police for forgetting 
to renew her driving-licence, 
Her memory, indeed, was 
never a strong point, and as 
the years went on it became 
evident that even the slight 
effort of recollecting her hus- 
band’s requirements at the 
tea-table was too great.’ ” 

I handed Charles the milk-jug. 








letters will at once be published in every 
newspaper throughout the kingdom.” 

It was evident enough that, whilst I 
had been reading biographies, Charles 
had been reading detective-fiction— 
and not the best class of detective- 
fiction either. 

Laura was more up-to-date. ‘“‘ You ’re 
thinking of Cuartes Dickens,” she 
said at once. 

I was not—I was thinking of QuzEN 
Ley but I — what she meant. 

™ same distinguished le 
cannot go on having their Sisahe atone 

year after year,” I pointed out. 
“In time these writers will have to fall 
back upon less distinguished people.” 


“Or the day you asked the Ballan- 
tynes to tea and then forgot all about 
it and took everyone out for a picnic,” 
said Charles—and the bitterness in his 
voice, unless I greatly mistake, was 
not on behalf of the Ballantynes so 
much as because of his own peculiar 
views about picnics. 

“T think,” I said as quietly as pos- 
sible, ‘‘that you are both rather behind 
the times. Biographers nowadays are 
not interested in what happened to the 
subject of the biography but only in 
a wt 5 ; 8 and oe would have 

ap if the things that happened 
havn't happened.” oe 

The silence that followed did not 


“T am leaving instructions in my 
will,” I said, ‘“‘that no one should ever 
write my biography.” 4 

“T can see why you don’t want it, 
said Laura frankly. ‘Though, of course, 
it was entirely your own idea that any- 
body might ever propose to do it at all.” 

“They still give the preference to 
celebrities,” Charles pointed out. “And, 
after all, a couple of novels and a few 
newspaper articles, however brilliant, 
don’t really make a celebrity, do they? 

“No,” I said, “they don’t. That 8 
one reason why the next thing I write 
is going to be an autobiography.’ 

Curiously enough they didn’t ask what 
the other reasons were. E. M. D. 
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The Feast. 





As I passed up Horbury High Street 


por turned to look at me, not 
cause of the subtle air of distinction 
that marks me from common men, but 
because a day’s hike in dusty country 
and a mistaken short-cut across a 
particularly marshy marsh had robbed 
my gent’s natty hiking costume of much 
of its original freshness. In short, I 
realised that I looked like something 
that had just been washed out of a 
sewer. 

I approached the large commission- 
aire outside “The Lion Hotel’ and 
asked what time dinner would be 
ready. 

“Ready now,” he said in an un- 
friendly sort of way; “but it is six 
shillings.” 

From his tone I guessed that he 
thought I looked as though I had 
never seen so much money all at once, 
but I was too hungry to waste time 
throwing haughty glances, so I walked 
past him and sought the wash-and- 
brush-up department. When I 
permet my face and hands were clean, 
but this seemed only to accentuate 
the ghastliness of my appearance. No 
amount of brushing had made any 
impression on the portions of marsh 
clinging to my legs, and my hair 
definitely stood on end. 

The head-waiter approached dubi- 
ously. 

“A table for one, please,” I said. 

“You are taking dinner ?”’ he asked 
coldly. 

“T am.” 

“T’ll see if there is a table dis- 
engaged,” said the waiter at last, and 
went to consult the manager, who was 
eyeing me with loathing from behind 
a curtain. 

“Who is he?”’ [ heard the manager 
say in a loud whisper. 

“T don’t know,” said the waiter. “I 
would have turned him away, but 
last time we turned somebody away 
because he looked like a tramp it 
proved to be a well-known politician, 
1 

“We can’t risk it,” said the manager. 
‘Put him over there in the corner and 
surround him with palms. I only hope 
he has no money to pay the bill, in 
which case I shall greatly enjoy watch- 
ing Smithson hurl him down the front- 
steps.” 

I guessed that Smithson was the 
commissionaire, and as he looked an 
efficient sort of hurler I was glad that 
my wallet contained five crisp pound- 
notes. I patted my pocket to make 
sure that the wallet was safe, knowing 
that I had spent all my small change 
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“"ELP A PORE MAN, Sir; [’VE ONLY EARNED ONE-AND-THRIPPENCE SINCE 
JANUARY.” 
“How DOES THAT COMPARE WITH LAST YEAR'S STATEMENT?” 





on fares and light refreshments during 
the day. 

It was a good dinner, and I had two 
portions of everything. The waiter 
who looked after me got quite goggle- 
eyed as I kept giving repeat orders. I 
don’t suppose many of his customers 
came to dinner with thirty-mile appe- 
tites. He had completely surrounded 
me with palms, but I was conscious 
from time to time of faces peeping at 
me furtively through the forest, as he 
brought his friends to look at me. 

I finished off with a liqueur and a 
large cigar, and seldom have I felt so 
great a feeling of well-being. I chuckled 
to myself to think how the waiter’s 
demeanour would alter when I showed 


him that I had not merely enough 
money to pay the bill but to give him 
one of the handsomest tips he had 
ever had. 

He approached with the bill, and I 
drew out my wallet with a leisurely air 
and opened it. I could see the manager 
and the head-waiter peeping through 
the forest, looking like rid animals 
hoping for the best. 

here was nothing in the wallet 
except a small piece of paper bearing 
the words: “1.0.U. £5.—Epirn.” 








Too Much of a Good Thing. 
“Mr. More-Beuisaa on Trarric 
Po.icy.” 
East Anglian Paper. 
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Romance and Reality. 


A Boy there was and he went to sea 

With a head as full as a head could be. 

Of all the yarns that ever he’d read 

By an inch ef candle at night in bed... . 


He thought a sailor had nothing to do 
When the wind was fair and the skies were blue 
But sit in the sun and watch the ship 
Sailing herself at a twelve-knot clip, 
With a song and a yarn and a hornpipe or so 
To liven him up when things got slow. 
He thought it sounded a first-rate notion 
To be cast away in the Southern Ovean 
And rig himself in a home-made trousseau 
And ramble round like Robinson Crusoe, 
With plenty of turtles’ to scoff 
Till a ship chanced by and took him off. 
He often dreamed about digging up gold 
The pirates hid in the days of old, 
h why in thunder they went and hid it 
y knows but the blokes that did it. 


But—there’s not.much time for hornpipe-dancing. 
With a hard-case mate that’s always prancing 


And baavling round in a voice like thunder, 
“Jump now, ye sojers, or stand from under!” 
And a length of rope’s-end neatly planted 

Was all the livening-up he wanted. 

And the only island the ship went smash on 

It hadn’t been furnished Crusoe fashion ; 

There weren't any turtles’ eggs on the beaches, 
Nor goats with skins to make into breeches; 
And after they'd lived a month or more 

On things they found on the rocks and the shore, 
Winkles and weed as salt as the dickens 

And penguins’ eggs that were nearly chickens; 
Talk about islands—well, no one reckoned 

He ever wanted to sample a second... . 

And he never had time nor he never had leisure 
For little matters like hunting treasure, 

So all the treasure ever he found 

While he was sailing the wide seas round 

Was a handful or two of pay to burn— 

Easy to spend but the devil to earn!— 

And a head as full as a head could be 

Of an old man’s dreams of the ships and the 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Tuesday, May 7th.—At last the 
Ribbon Development Bill 
has arrived. Lord Lonpon- 
DERRY introduced it to-day 
and it was read a first time. ¥% 
Afterwards their Lordships 

to an interesting 
discussion on the European 
situation, with icular ; 
reference to 'y, 


, had had a rough {i 
deal in the Treaty of Ver- °™# 
sailles and had been given ** 
at least some justification | 
for her recent impatience 
and independence by the | 
general neglect by the | 
Powers of that part of the 
Treaty in which they prom- 
ised disarmament as a 
fundamental condition of 
Peace. 


Lord Dickinson, who 


should express its regret at 
the League of Nations’ 
Resolution of April 17th, : 
and that the Government 
should be asked to resume 
negotiations with Germany 
on acceptable lines, urged 
that we were now dealing 
with a generation of Ger- 
mans who were not responsible for the 
War, that the Powers had failed to keep 
their word just as muchas Germany, and 
that Peace in a Europe divided in two 
was impossible. Lord RENNELL, who 
said that he held no brief for Germany, 


felt that it had been a mistake not to . 


allow her to argue her case before the 
international Bar, and hoped that a 
clearer perception of the German point 
of view might enlighten future negotia- 
tions; Lord Mortistone, who has spent 
much time lately in Germany, assured 
the House that the last thing the 
Germans wanted was to fight us; Lord 
CrcIL, while agreeing that international 
policy with regard to disarmament had 
been deplorable, insisted that during 
the last two or three years German 
behaviour had been anti-social; Lord 
Ponsonby asked for a bolder lead with 
regard to disarmament, and in reply 
Lord STANLEY pointed out that every 
member of the wr Council, except 
Denmark, had voted for the Resolution, 
and that the Government was already 
doing its best to eee Germany back. 

The Commons, where the Indian 
Federal Constitution was discussed by 
a handful of Members, enjoyed a brief 
duel between Sir Munpoch McKEnzig 
Woop and Mr. Oxmssy-Gors, the 





former complaining that no St. An- 
drew’s Crosses been included in 
the decoration of Westminster Hall, 
and the latter reminding him that 


1 a teh Sally 


THE WESTMINSTER TOURNAMENT. 


Mr. Ormssy-Gore enters the lists as Champion of England and 
St. George. 


nothing more suitable than St. George's 
Cross could be found for a medizval 
English building which dated from long 





A HAPPY HOMECOMING. 


With Mr. Punch’s best wishes to Mr. Even 
on his return to Westminster. 


before the Union. It is doubtful 
if Sir Murpocn and his fellow-tribes- 
men were mollified by Mr. Hersert 
Wru1ams’ interjection that in this 
_ country we bore many 
. crosses of Scottish origin, 
such as the Prats, the 
P.M., the Home Srcre- 
* TARY and the MrisTER 
oF AGRICULTURE, 

> Wednesday, May 8th.— 
» To-day both Houses were 
mainly occupied in mov- 
ing humble and loyal Ad- 
dresses to the Kiva. Lord 
- HAILsHam’s 8 was a 
~ model of brevity and sin- 
“S cerity. 

In the Commonsthe P.M. 
paid moving tribute to the 
manner in which THetr 
Maszsties had courage- 
ously and wisely faced 
many difficult years, and 
bound an increasingly-de- 
mocratic people to them 
> by the firmest ties of affec- 
tion. Sir HERBERTSAMUEL 
spoke of Terr MaJEsTIEs’ 
great humanity; but prob- 
ably the most interesting 
speeches of the day came 
from Mr. Lanspury, who 
warmly testified to the way 
in which the Royal Family 
had helped to break down 
the domination of class; 
and Mr, Luoyp Grorer, who treated 
the House to some charming remin- 
iscences and dwelt especially on the 
enormous influence of the Crown during 
the War. 

Thursday, May 9th.—To-day will be 
memorable in the Palace of West- 
minster, for at noon THErR MaJsEsTIES 
honoured the Lords and Commons by 
coming to Westminster Hall, the 
ancient citadel of English government, 
to hear the loyal Addresses of both 
Houses. These, eloquent and moving, 
were spoken by the Lonp CHANCELLOR 
and Mr. Spraker, and the Kine then 
replied. In the course of a speech which 
all who listened to will remember for its 
beautiful sincerity and simplicity, he 
said how glad he was that the represen- 
tatives of the Empire, now grown to 
full estate, were with them, and he 
accorded particular weleome to the 
sons of India. Expressing his grati- 
tude for the continued h of the 
Constitutional Monarchy the Par- 
liamentary System, he reminded his 
audience of the storms which had so 
beset the ship of State during the last 
twenty-five years, and of how glori- 
ously they had been overcome; and he 
ended with a note of deep sympathy 
for the unemployed. 
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OUR NEW NEIGHBOURS AND WE DON'T 








Aids to Agoraphobia. 





“Live in Kent,” said the poster, 
“and be content.” And again, “‘Live 
in Surrey free from worry,” or it may 
have been “and rest from worry.” I 
looked at the strong calm eyes of the 
nine Kent-dwellers who shared my 
carriage with me. I got out; in that 
languorous air it was almost a surprise 
that they bothered to collect my ticket. 
But all day the thought haunted me: 
Why was Sussex left out ? 

I was driven to the conclusion that 
the author’s Muse had blown out a fuse 
—(sorry). Sussex has for many years 
been almost entirely under poets; Mr. 
Kretine has written about it, so has 
Mr. Bexxoc, but neither of them, and 
nobody, has found a rhyme to it. You 
see the difficulty. There may be a 
No. 6 bus which gets out as far as East 
Grinstead, but if there is the railways 
wouldn't want to advertise it. We talk 
of a rus in urbe; but the epigram loses 
its point if you describe a large non- 
built-up area as urbe rus ex. “ And climb 
the tussocks” suggests itself; but what 
would Mr. BEe..oc say if we gave such 


a name to Chanctonbury Ring? No, 
bolder measures are indicated. I find 
it will be necessary to introduce the 
dialogue form, so dear to the heart of 
the modern advertiser. A dialogue 
between Mr. X and Mr. Y, with Mrs. Y 
thrown in; Mr. Y in beautiful town 
clothes—such a collar, such gloves, 
while Mrs. Y is in a very exiguous 
bathing-costume. “Live in Sussex,” 
they say, “‘and be like us, X.” Only a 
little ingenuity was wanted. 

The Southern Railway will hardly 
keep the monopoly of these useful 
figures. Before long, stations on the 
L.N.E. will be placarded with a por- 
trait of X, desperately searching for a 
lost document amid the chaos of a 
small flat; to whom enter Y with the 
consoling thought: “Leave that mess, 
X, and live in Essex.” A week later the 
G.W.R. will have come in; we shall see 
X trying to do his crossword on the 
top of a bus; the ubiquitous Y taps 
him on the shoulder and points to a 
local train (inset): “Live in Middlesex 
and solve your riddles, X.” By now 
the sacred flame will have been fanned, 
and all the dormitory counties will 
want to have their share in the thing. 


Perhaps they will return to the old 
model and preach peace: “Live in 
Herts secure from starts”; “Live in 
Beds remote from dreads’’; possibly 
even “Live in Berks—no cares, no 
carks.” But “dreads” is rather an 
unusual plural, and I am not certain of 
“earks,” though my dictionary gives 
the word asa noun. I remember a well- 
known man-about-town being asked 
to resign from his club when he had 
claimed “carky”’ as an English word 
at Contract Lexicon. Personally I 
think a livelier touch is needed: ‘“ Live 
in Beds., like quadrupeds,” with a 
picture of the Whipsnade Zoo—the 
great open spaces, you know. The } 
horrible congestion in which city- 
dwellers live might be emphasised by 
a companion-picture labelled “Issue 
forth, ants, and live in Northants.” As 
for Berks, I think ‘“ You’ll have such 
larks!”’ would do, illustrated by morris- 
dancing on the green at Wokingham. 
Oh, Bucks—yes, dash it!—“‘where the 
bee sucks,” or, “and eat the ducks” — 
anything. 

There is no reason why the process 
should stop there. Counties which 
have no claim to act as dormitories 
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may still want to acquire more resi- 
dents, though the appeal will have to 
be more subtle. The Eastern counties, 
for instance, might challenge our 
patriotism in view of rural depopula- 
tion: “Why don’t more folk live in 
Norfolk?” is a difficult question, and 
not made easier when you are simul- 
taneously assured that ‘‘Not enough 
folk live in Suffolk.” Yet we are _ 

red to let agriculture go under 
Caeaihe ‘Live in Cambs and breed 
prize-lambs"’ might be an acceptable 
suggestion; though the artist would 
find even readier — when he 
illustrated “ Live in Hunts, the porker 
grunts.” There is lots of room in these 
counties, anyhow. “Live in Rutland,” 
for instance, “there’s nothing but 
land ”’—not a great deal of it, but only 
one river flows through Rutland, and I 
bet you didn’t know it is called the 
Gwash. 

In the extreme West we should 
have to make a virtue of mere remote- 
ness: ““ Few newcomers hit the trail for 
Somerset,” or, “Inhabitants are scarce 
in Hants’’ would be _ ingeniously 
matched by the more obvious “Live 
in Devon, it’s just like heaven.” Lost 
causes, we shall suggest, find a home 
in such places: “Hopes forlorn will 
thrive in Cornwall”; and a retired 
smuggler could easily illustrate the 
legend, “Roam no more; sit snug in 
Dorset.” 

The advertiser who cannot pretend 
that his wares are cheap does well to 
insist that they are expensive, and 


| therefore only for the few—a recom- 
_ mendation which can be insinuated by 





the phrase, “Live in Glos if that is 
poss.,” or more baldly stated if you 
will: ‘‘ Live in Wilts, like Vanderbilts,” 
“Live in Worcs in affluent cires.” 
These expensive tenants may be lured 
by the hope of civic distinction: “ Live 
in Herefs; they want more sheriffs.”’ 
or by the hope of making aristocratic 
friends: ‘‘ Live in Salop, where neigh- 
bours pal up,” or by the quite unmoral 
invitation to “Come to Cheshire and 
live for pleasure ” (inset : Congleton by 
moonlight); or you may simply repre- 
sent it as a fashion: ‘““Come to Mon., 
it’s being done.” A higher appeal may 
be made to the love of romance (“ Live 
in Warwickshire, the most historic 
shire”), or the love of sport (“Smart 
investors hire mounts in Leicester- 
shire’’); to energy of the mind (“There's 
lots and lots to do in Notts’’), or to 
intellectual pride (“The man who 
thinks will live in Lincs’’). 

The Northern counties are much 
more difficult to put on the market. 
Since Mr. Prigstiey visited and de- 
seribed them it is hardly possible to 
get up any public enthusiasm. Buxton 
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“You ARE AT PERFECT LIBERTY TO GO TO THE PICTURES IF you LIKE, Epna 
— PERSONALLY I CAME DOWN TO ENJOY THE SEA.” 








indeed may yet have a spell for retired 
colonels (“Home from far Bushire ? 
Then live in Derbyshire”); and even 
Staffordshire might be worked in by 
the aid of illustrations: “‘ Live in Staffs; 
see photographs’’—the Town Hall at 
Burslem, probably, flood-lit. But it 
seems impossible to make any comment 
on Lancashire except “I’ve lived there, 
thanks.” Yorkshire can only ap l to 
our love of creature comforts (“ Knives 
and forks get busy in Yorks’’); while 
Durham has nothing whatever to 
recommend it except possibly its 


immunity from attack in case of 


hostilities (“No Landsturm invade 
County Durham”), which makes a poor 
bill at the best of times. Further North 
remoteness comes to our aid again. 
“Get the best moorland air in West- 
morland”’ is prosy but roughly true; 


| 
and no doubt the L.N.E. will plaster | 


its hoardings with “There’s no slum- 
berland like Northumberland,” only to 
find that it has provided the L.MS. 
with the simplest possible rejoinder: 
“Why Northumberland? Why not 
Cumberland ?”’ 

The expert in geography will be 
conscious that I have left out one 
county. Believe me, there are plenty 
of rhymes for it. But, you see, I live 
there myself, and I think there are 
quite enough of us, I should be the last 
to encourage immigration. R. A. K. 








For Your Fireside. 
“ Pers. 

A Retired Army Officer, with long admin- 
istrative experience under the Government 
of India, seeks employment.” 

Newspaper Advt, 
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At the Play. 


“Tue Fryixc Trapeze” 
(ALHAMBRA). 

Nor nearly enough has been written 
about the back-stage life of theatrical 
animals. A leading human actress can 
scarcely drop a lip-stick without the 
fact being promptly circulated to the 
Press, but what glimpses are we 
afforded of the dressing-rooms of the 
Snooker-playing Iguana, the Crossword 
Platypus, the Cricketing Wombats or 
the Sanskrit-reading Swordfish, to take 
only a few notabilities from the zoo- 
logical green-room? None at all, you 
might safely say. 

Do the elephants’ dressers await the 
triumphant return of their employers 
with buckets of stout? And what does 
the cream of the profession have to say 
on the subject of make-up? These and 
a thousand other questions demand to 
be answered in a theatrical animals’ 
gossip-column, and I have a good mind 
to conduct it myself. Here, for instance, 
in this lavishly- nted musical- 
comedy of circus-life (produced by Mr. 
Ertk CHARELL), was a dog-star, surely 
in the ascendant, about whose relaxa- 
tions from advanced acrobatics I grew 
increasingly curious ; and here too were 
several dangerously-sophisticated nags 
which looked the spotlights coldly 
in the lens and behaved as if 
about to move on, in the extreme 
of boredom, to another cocktail- 
party. 

A Paris circus in 1860 is the 
scene, and what story there is 
rises uncertainly out of the silly 
habit which the star trapeze- 
man, René (Mr. Jack BucHan: 
AN), has of swarming nocturnally 
over the faces of high buildings 
and B gery bouquets anony- 
mously and at random through 
their windows. Nobody minds 
free flowers, but one night René 
makes the mistake of unloading 
an armful into the bedroom of 
the Empress’s Lady-in- Waiting. 
This the Empress chooses to re- 
gard as a slur on the monarchical 
system, and, learning from her 
police that in all Paris only René 
could have committed the crime, 
she visits the circus to see him 
for herself. The first half of the 

ormance is the circus in re- 

, the second half is the 

a in full swing with the 
party present. 

is framework is infinitely 

elastic, and in effect the show 

is a series of turns punctuated 





by quite ble music and Bombi (Ventriloqui. 
forte agreea in inatacn abe 


by elaborate settings and 


spe 


dresses which appeal in their variety, 
although not outstandingly good. 
That indeed was my feeling about the 





INFECTIOUS SPARKLE. 


La Directrice . . Miss Ivy Sr. Hevier. 
ene a (Not in Programme.) 


whole affair: a great deal of trouble 
has been taken over it—so much 
that it should somehow have risen 





Tee. 


SMALL TALK ON A LARGE SCALE. 


Wilesae Dale Mr. Frep Emney. 
eae WO ata ae. Mr. Jack BucHanan. 


above the soundly mediocre. In par- 
ticular I regretted that Miss Ivy 
Sr. Hetier, who plays the Directrice, 
had not been better served. So far ag 
it goes her part suits her perfectly, but 
it only goes about one-tenth of her 
capacity and never for one moment 
gives an opportunity for the exercise of 
her marvellous quality of tragi-comic 
satire. 

Mr. Bucnanan was of course the 
pivot of the piece, and a very charmi 
pivot. I could have wished he had 
danced more, but he gave us one gener- 
ous helping, and his singing and his 
personality were undimmed by sticky 
patches in the dialogue. 

Those who saw Mr. Ricwarp 
Hkarve’'s inspired performance in 
Lucky Break as the acrobat window- 
cleaner and who remember how he 
made his exit by diving clean through 
a small cupboard in the wall will flock 
to see him here as a clown. His fooling 
is notably good. 

The Svu-yre Troupe of Chinese 
acrobat-jugglers is amazing. They build 
themselves up on the Meccano principle 
into set-pieces which must require 
superhuman balance and strength, and 
they are also expert at the Oriental 
trick of keeping a dinner-plate whizzing 
on the end of arod. Watching them, 
it occurred to me that this was how 

the Magic Circle should have its 
Dinner served, providing always 
that the menu was sufficiently 
glutinous not to fly off with cen- 
trifugal inhospitality into the 
guests’ ears. 

We laughed a good deal at 
the turn in which Mr. Frep Em- 
NEY, showing only his head, 
operated an enormous ventrilo- 
—_ on whose knee sat a por 

lied out woodenly by Mr. 
Bucnanan. Their backchat was 
not very sparkling but their 
appearance was superb. And 
briefly I must give praise to Miss 
Peart ArGcyte’s and Mr. Hun 
Larne’s dancing, and to Miss 
Jung CLypkr’s singing. The best 
tunes are “There Won't Be Any 
Spring” and ‘Marie Louise.” 

Nowhere in the voluminous pro- 
gramme could I find the faintest 
mention of the trapeze-artist who 
doubled for Mr. BucaNnan and 


Uy 
Y gave a brilliant though disturbing 
Y rformance. Once I was certain 


e had really missed the flying 
rung, but by a hundredth-of-a- 


sity second he crooked his leg over it. 


Seeing that he is one of the 
brightest items in the pro- 
gramme, it seems rather unfair 
that his name should have been 
withheld. Eric. 





ed 
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One of These Days. 


| HUNG up the receiver and returned 
to the breakfast-table. ‘A boy,” I 
informed Pamela. “And both doing 





well. Bill rang up.” 


Pamela swallowed her coffee at a 


_ gulp. “When?” she asked excitedly. 





“Two minutes ago.” 

“IT mean, when was it born? It’s 
frightfully important because to-day 
is Monday the thirteenth. Joan has 
been simply praying that it would turn 
up before or after.” 

“Then I’m afraid she’s disap- 
pointed. Bill said half-past twelve.” 

Pamela took a piece of toast and 


buttered it distractedly. ‘Of all the 
awful luck!” she said. “That means 
to-day.” 

“ Just.” 


“Just? It’s horribly unjust. Poor 


| amb! It could easily have been born 


half-an-hour earlier.” 

I was about to remind her that 
Monday’s child was fair of face when 
Pamela gave a perceptible start. 
“Summer Time!’’ she said cryptically. 
“Don't speak. I must work this out.” 

She stared at the clock, which said 
@ quarter-to-nine, compared it with 
her watch, which said five past, and 
frowned. 

I said I made it eight-thirty. 

“We put the clocks on an hour for 
Summer Time,” said Pamela thought- 
fully. 


“In theory,” I agreed. “In practice 
we put the dining-room clock on three- 
uarters-of-an-hour, the one in the 
wing-room an hour and twenty 
minutes, your watch twenty-five min- 
utes, and sent mine to be thoroughly 
overhauled.” 

Pamela ignored me. “If the baby 
was born at half-past twelve on Mon- 
day,” she said, “and we put the clock 
on an hour, that would make it half- 
past one on Monday.” 

“You forget,” I said, “that we put 
the clocks on before the baby was born. 
We deduct an hour. That makes it 
eleven-thirty———” 

“Last night,” concluded Pamela. 
“Sunday the twelfth. How perfectly 
marvellous! I shall ring up and tell 
them at once. Joan’s sure to be in a 
frenzy.” 

“It’s a very nice point,” I said. 

“Lovely! I’m going to ring up 
and——” 

“An interesting point,” I amended 
hastily. “‘The question is whether the 
law takes cognisance of Summer Time 
in registering birth.” 

“The law can’t alter facts whatever 
it takes,” said Pamela. “Putting the 
clock on has nothing to do with it.” 

“Tt has everything to do with it. The 
date of birth will probably be registered 
as the thirteenth. Legally-——” 

Pamela sighed. ‘For goodness’ 
sake,” she implored, ‘don’t start on 
‘legally.’ Besides, they wouldn't be 
so mean, making a poor innocent baby 





be born on the thirteenth when they 
know perfectly well that it isn’t—I 
mean wasn't.” 

“And what about the poor innocent 
babies born at half-past twelve to- 
night, or rather to-morrow morning?” 
I inquired. “It cuts both ways.” 

Pamela paused. ‘“That’s true,” she 
admitted. ‘All the same, Joan will 
know that really it was born yesterday, 
whatever the law says. And it can 
have its birthdays yesterday.” 

“Only one of them, surely?” 

“You know what I mean. Anyway, 
I’m going to ring up.” 

Pamela da from the room and, 
having told the girl at the exchan 
that it was practically life or death, 
was put through without delay. 

“Tell Joan,” I heard her say, 
“that it’s all right, because really it 
was born yesterday, whatever the law 
says. Tell her ‘Summer Time.’ She'll 
know what it means.” 

Possibly, being Pamela’s sister, she 
would have known what it meant. I 
went round to the garage and extracted 
the car. When I went back for my 
golf-bag Pamela was talking to Emily. 

“* Roger,’ after its grandfather,” she 
said, “‘and probably ‘Ian’ after that.” 

“And the birthday?” I intervened. 

“Oh, that,” said Pamela. “ You got it 
all wrong. It was half-past twelve mid- 
day yesterday.” She turned to Emily. 
“Blue eyes apparently, and———” 

I took my clubs and stole silently 
away. 
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Green London. 


Ir is late in the day to commend the 
verdant spaces ea ome ry 
recent happenings have brought them 
and their solaces in to mind, one 
being the Silver Jubilations and their 
dazzling weather—King’s weather, I 
think we must unite in calling it— 
and the other, the sudden return of 


ng. 
ed little while ago I said something 
here about the assurance of better 
things which the punctual almond- 
blossom ises; but every year the 
whole miracle is new: the change from 
nothing to leaves, and leaves to buds, 
and buds to blooms of every colour; 
the change from dry black twigs to 
juicy buds, and juicy buds to gay and 
shining leaves; the thickening and 
solidifying of the turf so that cricket 
may be played once more. We do not, 
however, get used to it: the winter has 
been too long. Every year the miracle 
is new. 

What, however, I am chiefly thinking 
about is London's openness. I don’t 
say there are enough parks, but there 
are a great many. Sometimes, as at 
Clapham and Wandsworth, they seem 
too close together, and in other places, 
such as Homerton, they are too few; 
but there are a great many, and the 
journey to the nearest green space is 
never long; while it has been said, and 
1 hope it is true, that there is not a 
single street in London from which you 
cannot see a tree. 

Seeing and reclining are, however, 
different things, and fortunately the 
Londoner may recline beneath them 
too, as 1 have been doing in these 
recent days of loyalty and ease. In 
Hyde Park and the Green Park I had 
the additional company of sheep: not 
too white, it is true, but authoritatively 
bleating. The park of Hyde, which has 
developed a certain flexibility in the 

, few years, achieved on Sunday, 
y 5th, and Monday, May 6th, a 
culminating surprise. That mixed 
bathing had been added, we knew: 
that bowling-greens had been added; 
that a carillon had been erected which 
for a while discoursed sweet campano- 
logy; and that a heroic group of statu- 
ary had also for a while been set up 
for all to admire before passing on 
to its home; while someone (although 
ee gchar ape to ington 
) a week or so wrote to 
The Times to insist upon 
the Albert Memorial. These — 
things, all changes, and all remarkab 
in their way, we knew. But never did 


I H Park 
soa Sian all vcht and sited with 


peaceable campers, and never did I 
expect to see x Hyde Park a blazi 
bonfire. On Hampstead Heath o 
course we expected one, for the Heath 
is high and such beacons of joy are for 
the hts; but never mind, for this 
occasion only Hyde Park was eminent 
too. And exceptionally eminent, in 
our time, not only because of its bon- 
fire, but because it was lighted, by 
electricity, at a distance, by the hand 
of the Silver Jubilee Kina, ‘ 

All London parks have their separate 
character. Hyde Park, which so nobly 
has just done its duty, is not only for 
walking, riding, swimming, boating 
and repose, but for the soap-box and 
its oratory. So broad are its sympathies 
or tolerances that even while the Silver 
Jubilee is being celebrated all about, a 
Communist may be fulminating. But 
we are like that, we English. Live and 
let live, we say—up to a point. Then—— 

Kensington Gardens are more lei- 
surely: for the elderly and for the very 
young with nursemaids; for those who 
sail boats, who are by no means always 
children; and for those who want a 
Dutch Garden nearer than Hampton 
Court. Battersea Park is for those who, 
not so far from home as Kew, would 
loiter among trees and flowers, and also 
for those who, now being encouraged 
by the friendly eye of the whitening 
but still sturdy statesman in the reefer- 
jacket, but once exerting themselves in 
his company, would join in cricket's 
manly toil. Need I say that I allude 
to Mr. Jomn Burns? Victoria Park 
in the East is almost wholly for the 
children ; Finsbury Park is for the town- 
dweller in escape; Clapham Common 
again is chiefly for games; Regent's 
Park is for sailing, for games and for 
listening to wild beasts (and seeing a few 
free) ; and all—and increasingly so—are 
for dogs, dogs on the leash until they 
get there and then for dogs at large. 

So much for London. Last week I 
went also as farafield as Richmond Park 
—really, close by—and marvelled 
again at that paradise, so vencrable, so 
remote, so contiguous. It is indeed a 
feather in London’s cap that her weary 
children can, in a few minutes, be 
among these ancient oaks, these 
trusting deer. Richmond Park is 
indeed the country at our door. The 
fact that certain too fortunate private 
citizens are permitted to reside within 
the Park confines is, of course, an out- 
rage; but we must overlook it. 

And, —_ Kew Gardens. Every 
time I go to Kew I am more impressed 
by its spreading beauty; by the bene- 
volence of its climate or soil, or both, 
so that exotic plants and flowers flourish 
there as though they were in their 
foreign homes; and by the ridiculously 


unnecessary entrance-fee. It is true 
that it is only a penny; but why a 
nny? Why anything? Kew used to 

free, and I can recall no scandals, J] 
have seen many of the botanical 
gardens of the world, and while none 
was so satisfying and well-managed 
as Kew, none that I can recall made a 
charge of admittance. Even at Singa- 
pore, where you may vary the diversion 
of identifying flowers with stuffing 
monkeys with bananas—and in their 
greed they will even swarm into your 
car—there is no charge. The British 
Government does not need the Kew 
Gardens penny, while many of the 
visitors do. 

That, however, is my only grumble, 
for Kew otherwise is perfect. A 
from vegetation and lawns, nowhere 
else can you hear in such profusion the 
blackbird and the thrush. 

But is it my only grumble? I 
thought it was, until the other day 
when I noticed that the Refreshment 
Rooms in the Gardens are decorated 
with artificial flowers, Artificial! 

E. V.L, 
Bedside Reading. 
Il.—An Exhibition Catalogue. 

THe catalogue of an exhibition may 
not at first sight seem suitable matter 
for reading in bed, and I must confess 
at once that the Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851 is 
not easily handled from a recumbent 
position, It is bound in three volumes 
and contains in all 1,746 pages. But 
for one regular reader, at any rate, the 
charm of the matter outweighs the 
manner of presentation. 

The first impression is of the 
thoroughness with which toll has been 
taken of the world. Every colony, 
dependency and state contributes, 
though in some cases the offerings are 
80 meagre that one gets the impression 
of a somewhat unwilling collaboration, 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin supplies three 
guns and an apparatus for distillation, 
while Mexico can do nothing better 
than a wax model of a reptile 
a bottle of oil—exhibits which the 
catalogue characterises as “interesting 
but unimportant.” 

The next impression is of the excel- 
lent orderliness of the Exhibition. It 
is true that statuettes of H.R.H. The 
Price or WALES as a young shepherd 
and H.R.H. The Princess Royal as @ 
gleaner are juxtaposed with a group 
depicting the Murder of the Innocents. 
But such a lapse from taste is rare, 
and on the whole the exhibits lead 
from one to the other in the suavest 
and most natural way. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
catalogue is a mere list of articles dis- 
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BE YOUR OWN BEACON AND CROSS ANYWHERE. 








played, for every opportunity is taken 
to educate the public, Thus, a concer- 
tina in ivory with gold stops is shown, 
but with a cautionary note from the 
editor of the musical section: ““ Though 
an exceedingly sweet instrument, the 
concertina is considered to be deficient 
in forgando effect.” Business was to be 
done, but not at the sacrifice of good 
taste. 

The section devoted to dress is 
among the most interesting. We should 
like to have seen the mink lady’s 
the gentleman’s shube 
lined with racoon, the ventilating 
velvet-nap hats, and the winter and 


| summer overcoat combined, composed 





| of Irish frieze and tabinet and capable 


of various transformations. Most of all 
would we like to have seen the gentle- 
man’s boating-hat with self-inflating 
lining, useful in case of accidents upon 
the water. The greater part of the 
section naturally is devoted to wearing- 
apparel for the upperand middle classes, 
but the lower orders are not forgotten, 
as is shown by the description of two 
worked frocks for agricultural labourers 
in white duck. On the sides are the 


national emblems, the royal crown, 
and doves bearing olive-branches, in- 
tertwined with the mottoes “‘ Vivat 
Regina” and “Peace with all the 
World.” 

On the purely practical side are 
many interesting exhibits, such as the 
pulpit containing a gutta-percha hear- 
ing apparatus, carried to the pew in 
which the deaf person sits; and the 
vortable domestic bathroom, ‘the water 
veing heated by a small stove placed in 
the nearest adjoining fireplace, 80 that 
if the drawing-room fire was ‘in’ 
in the evening, all you had to do was to 
wheel the bathroom into the drawing- 
room. Then, again, a Scottish clergy- 
man sends a model of a safety carriage 
which can be stopped from the inside 
with facility, pe so urgent is he for 
the common welfare that he déscribes 
his invention in fifty languages; while 
the medical section shows a hydro- 
pathic belt constructed for equal 
oressure and support of the “umschlag,” 

t was necessary to refer to my 
German dictionary before passing this 
exhibit for publication. 

Suggestions for the decoration and 


furnishing of the home are as numerous 
as delightful. There is the geometrical 
ottoman couch, which can be curved 





round the fireplace, curled round a | 
villar, or bent into a corner of the room. | 


here is a design for the centre orna- 


ment of a ceiling, forming the Star of | 
the Order of the Garter and composed | 
of upwards of five thousand postage- | 
stamps; and there is a coal-scuttle with | 


hinged frames on the sides into which 


you could slip the daguerroptypes of 


your relatives. 


The catalogue as a whole is so richly | 


descriptive that an evening spent | 
es seems almost as good | 
the Exhibition itself. But | 


among its 
as a visit to 
just occasionally one comes upon an 
exhibit which seems to baffle lucid 
description, What does this mean, for 
example? “Stick in glass case with gilt 
edge; the stick black, the two snakes 
yellow.” Who put the stick in the 
glass case, and why? And what were 
the yellow snakes doing there? We 
cannot hope to solve the riddle now, 
for the answer surely lies buried dee 
under some marble Victorian h 
stone, 
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{In 1645 Sir Tuomas Browne “dis- 
covered ” the little bird now called “ Bearded 
Tit” or “Reed Pheasant.” He named it 
Silerella, a name that has long been in dis- 
use. ] 

Brep to Norfolk’s dykes and ditches 

Lived Sir Tuomas Browne; he had 
Half a whim for finding Witches, 

For a Quincunx half a fad; 

But he loved his birds of Norfolk 

And he founded two or three 
And he named them—’ twas before folk 

Were as good at names as we. 


When the pollard twig turns rosier 
Once a pleasing thing occurred, 
Perched upon a Hickling osier 
Good Sir Tuomas saw a bird. 
‘Twas the prettiest dicky ever, 
And her song was sixpences,* 
never 
Saw the likes of what she is.” 


Fawn she was; her little face had, 
As she popped about and peered, 
Two black hairstreaks (in no case add 
That such streaks can be a beard). 
Said Sir Tuomas, who could tell a 
Name at once to match her needs, 
Osier’s siler—Silerella 
Is that fairy of the reeds.” 
Under Mancroft’s windy steeple 
Old Sir Toomas long has slept, 
While to more instructed people 
“Silerella” seerfis inept ; 
Thus, insistent and incessant, 
We have substituted “Tit,” 
We have substituted ‘‘ Pheasant,” 
Though she’s neither, we admit. 


But the reeds—the reeds are Tory 

And they hold to every word 
Of Sir Tuomas and the story 

Of his little browny bird— 

Good Sir Tomas, who could tell a 

Name for all the birds that fly; 

So the reeds say, ‘‘S-Silerella,” 

And she answers, “ Bors, ‘tis I.” 

P.R.C. 
Art and Miss Rinse. 

Tue whole affair of the rejection of 
Miss Rinse’s beaded hair-tidy from our 
Institute Exhibition has been most un- 
fortunate. And I think it only fair to 
myself and our dear President, Lady 
Addie, to clear the air and state 
exactly what did happen, as otherwise 
misconceptions arise. 

Really the most ridiculous stories 
have been spread about the episode, 











*The Bearded Tit’s song resembles the 
clashing of little cymbals, one sixpence, it is 
said, knocked upon another. 


and a lot of nonsense—malicious non- 
sense too—about hair-tidies in general. 
Only this morning my cook brought 
me an absurd tale, collected, I have 
no doubt, from the milkman, that 
Miss Rinse had embroidered Lioyp 
Grorce’s head on the hair-tidy. That 
was quite obviously a lie. I have known 
Maud Rinse for one years and, 
though I should never deny that she 
had her faults, indelicacy is not one of 
them. It is impossible to conceive 
that she would be capable of such an 
act as embroidering a male head on an 
article for a lady’s bedroom, however 
appropriate the head might be to the 
article in question. 

I have also heard in turn that 
the subject of the embroidery was 
Princess Mprvant, Boo-Boo’s baby, 
and the Rape of the Sabines; so it just 
shows what people will say. 

Now I have seen the hair-tidy, for 
not only am I on the Selection Com- 
mittee but it so happened that it was 
I who first put forward the objection 
to our President, so I am able to state 
quite definitely that it was not the 
subject of the embroidery that was 
in question, but the treatment. The 
subject—Ann Hatuaway’s Cottage— 
is in itself a classic and is particularly 
familiar to us by reason of Mrs. 
Target's really fine representation of it 
in bieycle-tyres at the Rubber Work 
Exhibition only last July. No; what 
the Committee held in this instance 
was a twofold objection. First, that 
bead-work is not Miss Rinse’s forte 
and could therefore do little to enhance 
her reputation. In raffia, as everyone 
knows, there is no one to touch her, 
and her poker-work is coming on nicely ; 
but s—no. Secondly, Lady Addle 
herself felt strongly—and I for one 
entirely aereed with her—that, though 
our Instit ce likes to keep up-to-date 
in every way and is in fact one of the 
most go-ahead in the county, beaded 
hair-tidies are distinctly an innovation. 
Water-colour scenes on satin are one 
thing ; even an embroidered spray or so 
may not come amiss; but beading is 
going too far. One doesn’t mind being 
called modern; one hesitates to incur 
the criticism ‘ Left-wing.” 

So a most courteous letter was 
written to Miss Rinse—indeed I wrote 
it myself—saying that the Committee 
did not consider the hair-tidy did her 
or the Exhibition justice, and asking 
her to remove it. We had ample pre- 
cedent on our side, as the same was done 
with Miss Bite-Musgrave’s contribu- 
tion two years ago: none of us is likely 
to forget what that was! ; 

But of course Miss Rinse took 
offence. Not only that, but showed it 
in the most unwise and undignified 





manner. To suggest that the Vicar was 
anxious to turn it out so as to make 
room for poor Dorothy Busk’s fish. 
bone pipe-rack is nothing short of 
libellous, Though it was disappointing 
for her, of course. She had spent some 
time unpicking a blouse of her mother’s 
so as to obtain the beads, and I know 
she considered the result the best thing 
she had done. Still, I should not have 
— such behaviour from her, 
After all, her mother was a Furbelow, 

Well, there it is, and it is all very 
regrettable. Now Miss Rinse has re- 
signed her membership and demanded 
to have her other contributions back, 
I have even heard—though I must 
verify this from Lady Addle this after- 
noon—that she is threatening to give 
a rival show in the little room over 
the chemist’s, together with Colonel 
Bumble, who has always been difficult 
since his collection of ’Mbongo death- 
masks was refused by the Semoriil 
Hall. We have never had such a 
schism in the village before, and it is 
most upsetting. Not only has the 
Committee no wish to break with Miss 
Rinse, for no one can equal her on the 
White Elephant stall every year, but I 
happen to know from Lady Addle, 
who told me most confidentially, that 
her raffia jardiniére just serves to prop 
up Miss Blake’s splendid bust of 
Princess MARGARET Rose in butter— 
one of the most delightful things in 
the show, but which is getting a little 
flabby. So it will be disastrous if she 
removes it. In those ways one feels that 
Art suffers, and that is the worst of 
all. 

There is only one happier aspect of 
the whole wretched affair. No one 
regrets the slightly strained relation- 
ship that now exists between the 
President and Miss Rinse more than I 
do—though I never could quite make 
out why Lady Addle seemed to like 
Maud so much; but at the same 
time I cannot help feeling proud and 
thankful indeed to think that this 
unlucky episode should have had the 
effect of drawing me a little closer to 
our dear President. 








Playgrounds for the Old. 


{Special prominence is given in The Times 
to a letter from Dr. G. B. Grunpy of Oxford 
in which he urges the claims of croquet a8 
the ideal game for all ages, especially for 
those who have given up strenuous pastimes 
and sports. Here and here alene, in outdoor 
games, the elderly and even the old can hold 
their own without undue exertion or fatigue.] 





Wuar outdoor games are fitted 
For those whose blood grows chill 

And who perforce have quitted 
Scenes of athletic skill ? 
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THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET NEHEMIAH.” 





























Here is a theme for sages, 
And in The Times’ best pages 
The problem now engages 


The learned Grounpy’s quill. 


Though needing no agility 
As on the tennis-court, 
Croquet demands ability 
Of the strategic sort ; 
And here wise centenarians 
And gentle antiquarians, 
With all good vegetarians 
Join in a bloodless sport. 


Though not attuned to levity 
Or merriment inane, 





It does promote longevity 
And never raises Cain ; 


Far from all scrums and tussles, 


It never hastes or hustles 
Or puts the cardiac muscles 
To an excessive strain. 


Let aviating stunters 
Loop their unending loops; 
Let stark sensation-hunters 


Bring off their wildest scoops; 


These strenuous joys resigning 

Without the least repining. 

I cherish hopes of shining 
Among the balls and hoops. 








“ HERE BEGINNETH THE FIRST SCHEDULE OF THE THIRD SUBSECTION OF 


Farewell, O cockabundy, 
Farewell, O Tay and Test, 
I part from you, like Grunpy, 
At age’s stern behest, 
Yet cheered to find that croquet 
Is neither dull nor poky 
But absolutely Okay, 
Of “ancient” games the best. — 
C.L. G. 
“The procession will be composed of the 
Ledbury Urban Council ... Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides, Girls consist of English meat 
and an allowance of two glasses of beer per 
head, or minerals as desired.” Local Paper, | 
So that 's what little girls are made of. 
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“So GLAD You ’VE JOINED! 


“Yrs—a LITTLE.” 





ww 


ARE YOU A PLAYER?’ 


“Contract or Auction?” 











Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Portrait of a Rebel. 

A vicorovs enthusiasm discerningly controlled renders 
Mr. Gitpert McALLIsTER’s James Maxton (Murray, 5/-) a 
valuable survey of Socialist theory and practice as well as 
the animated it of a Socialist. The emergence from 
a Tory chrysalis of the leader of a fourth Labour Party is 
an interesting oe of natural and political history; and, 
although Mr. Maxton’s unbridled idealism has not, his 
biographer considers, proved as serviceable to his friends 
in power as to them and to the country during their 
sojourn in the wilderness, it is none the less authentic 
for that. Obviously the ideal position for MaxTon’s fiery 
obstructiveness was a perpetual defiance of tyranny— 
whether as voicing the protest of humanity against the 
Glasgow slum conditions he knew by pitifal experience 
of schoolmastering and parenthood, or by sustaining 
the war against militarism and industria! dilution from 
1914 to 1918, The career and the temper that describes it 
waste little shot on class-hatred. The attitude is rather 
Kem Harpir’s—that it is not classes but systems that 
are at war, and that possessors and disinherited are common 
victims of the contest, As the spokesman of the latter, 
Mr. McALLisrer’s hero has a right to his laurels. 





ee 





“The Pearl among the Rothschilds.” 


The lady on whom Queen Victoria bestowed the above 
flattering appellation was Louisa, wife of ANTHONY DE 








_——_—-~- -—— 


RoruscuiLp and mother of Lady Barrerska and Mrs. 
Exvior Yorke. Their letters and diaries, together with 
those of their circle, have been incorporated by Miss Lucy 
ConEN in Lady de Rothschild and her Daughters (MuRRAY, 
12/-), a record which covers, intermittently, the ground 
between 1821 and 1931 and introduces a long sequence of 
characteristic and important figures. More of the former 
are undoubtedly found in the early chapters, which might 
have been entitled “ Education and Courtship of a Matri- 
arch”; especially in the diaries, to which the youn 

Louisa confides her yearnings for self-improvement an 

the idiosyncrasies of her tutor and ‘“‘ mademoiselles,” and 
the letters which charmingly document her courtship b 

her cousin. With subsequent years her acquaintance wit 

THackeray, “ Dist ’’ and Mrs, “ Dist,”’ and her daughters’ 
friendships with GLapstong, Mortey, Asquiru, TENNY- 
son, Merepirn and Burne-Jones record a less racy if 
a more imposing existence. The patriarchal tradition 
reappears, however, in full force when Lord Barrersga, 
being offered the Governorship of New South Wales, is 
expected to submit the proposition to his mother-in-law, 
who unhesitatingly turns it down. 


Seeing the Wood Through the Trees. 


Under the comprehensive title, England (AkROWSMITH, 
5/-), Mr. Doveias JERROLD reviews our problems of to-day 
in the light of the Roman occupation of Britain, the Treaty 
of Versailles and what lay between. He associates the 
Danish raids of a.p. 793 with Teutonic aggression in 
A.D. 1914, and arrests one’s attention equally by pronoune- 
ing the signing of Magna Charta by that military genius, 
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| Ktna Jonn, to have been a matter of 
| negligible im nee, or by declaring 
| that theSaar Plebiscite marked the final 
repudiation of the League of Nations. 
His work is startling, provocative, and, 
if not profoundly thoughtful, he has a 
genius for stripping off the nebulosities 
that cloud a major issue. Ifone disagrees 
with him at every other page it is pre- 
cisely because his argument is so near 
to fundamentals. If at times one 
distrusts his interpretations of history 
it is because they are expressed in 
epigrams that are simply too good to 
| be true. It may well be arguable, for 
| instance, that OLIVER CROMWELL was 
“a solitary figure of sombre genius, 
without cause and without effect,” but 
such an assertion strikes one as dan- 
gerously clever. With Mr. JeRRoLD’s 
main =. for a reassertion of spiritual 
values in world and national politics 
I for one am profoundly in sympathy. 





A Long Way from Doomington. 

Even extravaganza should have a 
| bottom of sound sense; and while I do 
| not grudge Mr. Louis Gotprne an 
entertaining interlude between more 
memorable productions, I cannot feel 
that he is at all certain of his own 
attitude towards The Camberwell 
Beauty (Gouiancz, 8/6). At the out- 
set a slightly farcical Mr. Peveril, but- 
terfly-collector of Chiswick, becomes 
involved in what purports to be tragedy. 
A beautiful shop-girl, the butterfly’s 
namesake, having eloped with an un- 
dergraduate to Sicily, returns with tid- 
ings of her husband’s undoing by a 
| devotee of black art, who finally mur- 
_ ders him; and Mr. Peveril, who owns 
| to an aeademic interest in necromancy 
| himself, finances a private inquisition 
| into the crime. An Oxford friend of the 
| deceased and a kennelman, the Beauty’s 
| devoted admirer, accompany him; and 
| another couple from Welkin Avenue 
_—a genteel widow and her elderly 


| retainer—have their own reasons for ie ni 
proceeding to Syracuse. So ably does ‘i iy) 
ir. GoLpDING substantiate the foibles of ! ( Hi 


| the quintet that their quest and its sub- 
sequent political implications begin to 
resume an air of reality. This, however, 
is rather casually dissipated; and the 
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“] COMES DAHN 'ERE TO REST ME PORE OLD EYES FROM ALL THEM FLOOD-LIGHTS, 
AN’ NAH rou STARTS ON ME!”’ 








dénouement of the adventure, for all its 
clever accessories, strikes me as disappointingly inadequate. 


Alexander II. 
A biographer cannot afford to be indifferent to the per- 


| sonality of the man or woman whose life he sets himself 


| to write. The prospect of writing A Life of Alexander I1., 

| T'sar of Russia (NICHOLSON AND Watson, 21/-), does not 
seem to have inspired even that ardent Slavophil, Mr. 
STerHeEN GranaM, with enthusiasm. ALEXANDER II, only 
appears as a grey wraith clad in the trappings of autocratic 
power in a book that is less a biography of the Tsar than 
| an able narrative of his reign. In Mourke’s eves ALEX- 


” 


ANDER II. seemed “worn” and with “a gravity upon his 
noble features” unusual in a man only approaching the 
threshold of middle-age. A sensation of weariness closely 
akin to the Tsar’s own state of feeling emanates from 
Mr. Grauam's writing. At the end I felt like Bismarck 
when lost in the snows of a Russian winter. He asked 
his servant what would become of them. “ Nichevo,” re- 
plied the Russian peasant, “we'll get out somehow.” 


Changing Places. 


I do not know whether Herr Ericu KAstner is better 
when he is we about small hac who ie to behave 


o 









































| he approaches what ap- 
| pears to him the crown- 


| deed individual artists 
| to delight us; but it was 
| revealed to so many of 


_ us the ballet as a perfect 
_ whole of balanced parts ; 
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like grown-up _ or; as he has done in his latest book— 
Three Men in the Snow (Care, 7/6)—about grown-up people 
who succeed in behaving like boys. The heroes of this story 
are a millionaire, an out-of-work doctor and a butler who 
travels incognito. The rich man and the pauper win as 

izes in a competition a free holiday in a winter-sports 
potel. Tobdler, the millionaire, buys reach-me-down clothes, 
sends the butler to his own tailor and prepares to enjoy 
a new kind of life. News of the joke leaks out, and the hotel 
provides a sumptuous suite of rooms and dishes of stewed 
beef and macaroni, both of which are allotted by mistake 
to the doctor. The result of this mix-up is a gay, inconse- 
quent and charming story. I will not spoil any of the 
surprises by giving away more of the plot, but I hope that 


“A Fragment of Autobiography,” covers some months of 
1913, when the composer, retreating from the Suffrage front, 
retired to Helouan to write The Boatswain’s Mate. It 

ts no whit nearer to PHaraon than that, but, as Dame 
Seen: throughout a career distinguished in letters as well 
as in art, has proved herself quite incapable of writing a 
dull book or es a humdrum way, no one will 
complain. Letters to . PaNKHURST and candid com- 
ments on the behaviour of certain gentlemen of importance 
release for our entertainment some of the author’s passion- 
ate unprofessional views. 


Thousandfold. 
A feast of good things for readers of mystery-tales is to 








many readers will share 
my pleasure in the de- 
scriptions of the ski-ing 
butler, the building ofthe 
snowman and all the 
other absurdities. 


A Victorian Looks at 
the Ballet. 

Mr. Mark PEeRvGrnt, 
in A Pageant of the Dance 
and Ballet (JARROLDS, 
18/-), rushes through the 
centuries, as is the way 
of pageant-masters, a 
sedulousifeclecticchron- 
icler, setting out with 
more circumstance the 
nineteenth century as 


ing of the long process— 
the ballet at the Al- 
hambra and the Empire 
for the thirty years be- 
fore the War. ADELINE 
Gente, Lypra Kyasnut, 
PHyYLLs BEDELLS, FRED 
FARREN, even ADOLF 
Botm—there were in- 


surely DiaGHILev who 








“THere’s no *Royat Roap’ 
You HAVE TO START AT THE TOP AND WORK YOUR WAY DOWN.” 


be found in A Century 
of Detective Stories (Hut- 
OHINSON, 3/6); and, al- 
though I cannot pretend 
to have read this volume 
from its first to its one- 
thousand-and-nine- 
teenth page, the dips 
that I have taken assure 
me that the collection 
has been as carefully 
chosen as it is lavish, 
Mr. G. K. CuestTerton 
contributes a delightful 
Introduction, and then 
we are faced by the 
difficulty of deciding 
which of these forty-five 
stories shall engage our 
attention. And it is no 
small difficulty, so wide 
is the choice. Let me, 
however, suggest that 
to begin with Epoar 
ALLAN Poe is to banish 
any chance of disa 
pointment, for The 
Purloined Letter,” as 
Mr. CHESTERTON says, is 
“a perfect artistic 
unity.” But for the rest 
I dare not make a selee- 
tion from the work of 
such a dazzling cluster 
of star performers. 


TO SUCCESS AT DIVING, MY BOY. 








| and we could never quite forget the perfunctory leg-waggling 
| that was the foil to the virtuosity of the Empire principals. 
_ The Russians Mr. Pervetni does not disdain but practically 


| omits from his chronicle as sufficiently advertised already. 


His index contains a rich assembly of names of dancers, from 
Kine Davip to Markova, and of Ballet titles. It is per- 
haps inevitable that in so comprehensive a survey looking 
up the references rather whets than satisfies the appetite. 


Variations on Two Themes. 

In Beecham and Pharaoh (CHarMAN AND HALL, 6/-), is it 
Dame Eruet Smyru’s intention to suggest some parallel 
between a modern autocrat and an ancient? It is not. Here 
is indeed a heroic feat of mistitling. The book is in two 
quite unrelated parts: the first a brief and lively study 
(Fantasia in B-sharp major”’) of our unique Sir Tuomas, 
setting him in a new light, suggesting influences from an 
astrologer ther, paying enthusiastic tribute for 





generosity, courage and fine musicianship; the second, 


In Deep Waters. 

Mr. Guteert CoLtrys has to my mind diminished the 
enjoyment of reading Poison Pool (GrorrRey BLEs, 7/6) 
by allowing his amateur sleuth to massacre the English 
language. As a detective, Carding can hold his own with 
his fictional fellows, but when he clips his g’s and says 
“resoom” and “stoodent”’ he is profoundly and quite un- 
necessarily irritating. The time has come for such people 
to drop their mannerisms, and in this case I regret Carding 
all the more because Mr. Contins has found an original 
setting for his story. He takes us into the world where 
swimmers vie against each other, and in no less a place 
than the Finsbury Aquatic Stadium he stages a very neat 
murder. In spite of Carding I followed this ably-organised 
hunt without any desire to abandon it. 








New Music- Makers. 


* Pianos, mangles, lawn-mowers or other musical instruments will 
be welcome.”—Notice of Sale in Parish Magazine. 
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HOLLYWooD news-reel organisations 
are making arrangements to film the 
next European war. No country, how- 
ever, would fight unless guaranteed the 
picture-rights. 


then plunged into the river,” narrates a 
gossip-writer. Punting is like that. 
% % 
% 


Further evidence of the wave of 
optimism now sweeping the country is 
seen in the report that burglars have 
broken into two studios in Chelsea. 


Members of the French Academy, 
who are to present a new edition of 
their dictionary to the President of the 
Republic on the occasion of the ter- 
centenary celebrations at the end of 
June, are still discussing words be- 
ginning with the letters ur. Urgent, 
for instance. 





bd 
& & 
ees: A Scottish au- 
“A man with a thor mentions that 
grouse is no good,” he corrected his 
says Commander proofs by the light 


C. B. Fry, “unless 
he invites you to 
shoot in Scotland 
in September.” 
Or, better still, in 
August. 


* & 
* 


At the christen- 
ing of a famous 
cricketer’s baby 
son the other day 
it was noticed that 
the little fellow 
already knew the xR 
word “Googly.” 


* & 
* 








Women taking 
part in a _ race 
across Paris had 
to stop at intervals 
and guess the ages 
of wines. An inter- 
esting variation of 
this idea would be 
a race in which 
competitors were 
required to stop 
and guess the ages 
of women. 


% & 
* 


In some parts 
of America the 
— can pay to 
isten in the studio 
to broadcast lec- 
turers. The really 
funny part about 
it is that some of 
them do. 























of the midnight 
sun. This has, of 
course, the advan- 
tage of being far 
cheaper than mid- 
night oil. 
*% 
* 


i 

a 

/ According to a 
psychologist, to re- 
main in one place 
for a long time is 
evidence of a 
wrong outlook. In 
some cases it may 
be the result of a 
faulty alibi. 


& & 
* 


Women’s im- 
ported clothes are 
to be marked with 
an indication of 
origin. Paris frocks 
must no longer be 
passed off as ‘* Made 
in England.” 


* & 
* 


“ Our business is 
picking up,” re- 
marked one of the 
most prominent 
waste-paper col- 
lectors in a South 
London park yes- 
terday. 

* # 
* 








Yorkshire farm- 
ers are advised to 
cultivate _horse- 


“Fogo 








* % 
* L 


“I WILL PAY FOR Two, PLEASK, CoLLEcTOR, AS I WISH TO BE UNDISTURBED.” 


radish as a farm 
crop. Encourage- 








Packing-cases for eggs are being 
tested by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research by means of 
machines which drop and bang them 
and subject them to a_ breaking- 
pressure increasing to two thousand 
pounds. It would be rather fun to do 
this with the eggs. 


%& & 
* 


“T poised on my toes for a second or 
two, with both arms outstretched, and 


A woman-writer says it is quite 
common for people to borrow one an- 
other’s cooks. Somebody ought to start 
a Cook of the Month Club. 


* & 
% 


Lord LonspALr’s recollection of dis- 


cussing The Ring with Wacner has 
cau surprise in sporti circles, 
where it not been realised that the 


famous composer was interested in 
pugilism. 


ment might also be given to the mass- 
production of Yorkshire pudding. 
* & 
* 

A boy caught stealing cream-tarts 
from a baker’s shop was chased up the 
street but escaped. The baker described 
him as a small rather pastry-faced lad. 


* % 
* 


“NapoLeon had a C3 — says & 
writer. But he also had a YZ. 
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Southward Ho! 
(See also page 611.) 


On, the ardour of the legions 
Packing up their kits again 
For the somewhat dusty regions 

Of the Abyssinian plain! 


Tell me, Muse, what kind of guerdon 
Mussoxtni hopes to nick 

Shouldering the white man’s burden 
In the realms of MENELIK ? 


Gold or glory, land or lustre— 
Is it one or all of these 

That the brave Italian thruster 
In his purple fancy sees ? 





Doubtless this is not my quarrel ; 
And the swart-skinned Ethiop, who 
People say is most immoral, 
Did things that were wrong to do. 


Still it leaves me not incurious. 
In this age of Peace and Pacts 
Must Ex Duce get so furious 
At a dusky tribesman’s acts ? 


Say then, Muse or League of Nations— 
y then someone, anyhow, 
Why these awful preparations ? 
What’s Bentro up to now? 


No one speaks. And still I ponder 
As I pause from work or play 
While Jove’s planet rises yonder 


Silent over Africa.* Evor. 











The Price of Empire. 


Tuere is no article of familiar use or ornament in any 
society so insignificant or so contemptible that it will not 
reward a thousandfold the attention of the manufacturer, 
the inquiry of the historian and the contemplation of the 
philosopher. Ratru Watpo Emerson felt so strongly on 
the pomt that, casting aside his habitual reserve and 
diffidence, he went. so far as to record his opinion in black- 
and-white in just those words. 

With the backing of so respectable an authority I need 
offer no apology for giving inquiry and contemplation a 
short canter on the subject of that species of appliqué-work 
tapestry—definitely now in the “familiar ornament”’ class 
—which in the last year or two has appeared in considerable 
acreage in the homes of the struggling middle-classes. 

_ You “sapruad know the stuff I mean. It is sold in panels 
in all department-stores; rather assertively Egyptian 
in general intention yet so executed as to arouse the sus- 
cion that Lancashire might have to answer for it on the 
Day. For some months, as one after another of my 

* The last two lines : 
grt are not really my own; but I had to end up 








friends tacked up a square or two of-it to hide the place | 
where the wall-paper had broken away or where the pi 
had burst, I seemed to be haunted by it, until at last I 
instituted inquiries concerning its origin, with the results | 
that I set down here, equally in the interest of historical 
truth and in amends for any injustice done in ignorance to 
a county which, whatever we may think of its batting, is | 
at least blameless in this matter. 

It seems, then, that at the Colonial Office, where the total 
weight of the White Man’s Burden is ultimately borne,’ 
there is a Department responsible for the protection and 
encouragement of native industries in all His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions and Protectorates. It is the pride and 
duty of this Department to stimulate the production of 
ebony elephants in one colony, the manufacture of carved 
cokernut bowls in another; here to safeguard the interests 
of coral-bead-stringers, there to improve the marketing of 
mud-and-mother-of-pearl stud-boxes. 

Some time ago, in the course of nature, it became 
Nigeria’s turn to receive the attentions of this Department, 
Through the appropriate channels the recognised form 
of memorandum was sent from London asking for a 
detailed report on the present condition of native industries 
in the provinces and for a comprehensive scheme for their 
development and protection. In due course this chit came 
down to an officer in Lagos so junior in the service that he 
was obliged to take action in the matter himself. 

Calling for his car—or it may have been his rickshaw or 
his bearers; I will not be called a liar for a detail like this— 
the officer embarked at once on the inquiry, at the conclu- 
sion of which he recorded truthfully the result in some such 
terms as these :— 


Strr,— Your B.24/S—1671. 

(1) In accordance with the instructions conveyed in the 
first paragraph of your memorandum (reference quoted 
above), a detailed survey has been made of the native 
industries at present conducted in the provinces named. 

(2) I have the honour to report that the information 
gained and the observations made in the course of this 
survey have established that there are no native industries 
in the provinces in question, it being the practice of the 
natives, when not engaged in eating or sleeping, to sit 
about. 

(3) In the circumstances I have taken no steps to prepare 
the scheme called for in the fifth paragraph for the develop- 
ment and protection of native industries in the provinces | 
mentioned, but await your further instructions. 

(4) I have the honour to be, ete. 


The dismay aroused at the Colonial Office by this commu- 
nication will be readily understood by those who are familiar 
with the complicated and interlocked machinery essential 
to the efficient government of a great Empire. A Sub- 
pe seg for the Development of Nigerian Native | 
Industries had already been formed, with a Technical | 
Adviser and a Trade Secretary, whose livelihoods were | 
now in jeopardy. Furthermore, some hundreds of thousands | 
of skeleton statistical forms had been printed, specially | 
adapted to the climate of the country and the religion of | 
the people. Clearly it was too late to turn back. E 

Every brain in the Colonial Office was bent to the 
problem, and it was the work of less than eighteen months | 
to issue an instruction which placed responsibility on the 
local political officers to establish native industry fort hwith 
in their ——— districts, and which further decreed 
that the said industry should be taught to offenders in the 
jails and to children in the schools. This latter arrangement 
offered the twin advantages (a) that it prepared a man while 
in jail for an honest career on his release, and (b) that it 
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WESTMINSTER FLOWER-SHOW; or, THE GRATIFIED EXHIBITOR. 
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“| USED TO DEAL WITH YOU SOME YEARS AGO, YOU'D HARDLY REMEMBER ME, Mr. WELLER.” 
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prepared a child while at school to render a useful account 
of his time when in jail. 

For some time longer, however, the scheme was in 
suspense pending determination of the most desirable and 
appropriate native industry to establish. Some held out 
for china-ware, crested and inscribed “A Present from 
Lagos,” others for raffia note-wallets, others for velvet 
carpet-slippers; but the trouble was that there was no par- 
ticular enthusiasm on the part of any individual with 


| sufficient authority to sway the balance. So the matter 


might have dragged on for years if the sister of one of the 
Permanent Under-Secretaries had not presented him with 
| a series of needlework reproductions, worked by her own 
| Village Women’s Institute, of the mural decorations on 
| Tut-ANKH-AMEN’s tomb 


| 





In the letter to his sister explaining the use to which 
her present was to be put, as the model and basis of a new 
Imperial industry, he used a phrase with which I may 
appropriately conclude: ‘It is for the Empire, and in sue 
a case as this our pride must compensate us for our sense 
of loss.” 








Jubilee Cricket. 


“ John Lee had a splendid day. He took five Northants’ wickets 
for 31 runs, the last three being taken for no runs, and remains 
undefeated with the bat with 50 to his name. ‘ 

Lee (John) had a good day for Somerset against Northamptonshire 
at Taunton. He got five wickets for 31 runs-—he took the last three 
without conceding a run—and was undefeated with he bat at the end 
of the day with 32 runs to his name.”—Sunday Paper. 


On the whole we like the first version best. 
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cricket in order to 
give us a new 
angle on the Royal 
Academy.) 


Tue Old Bur- 
lington field. 
Royal Academi- 
cians versus Phil- 
istines. What a 
start for the Sea- 
son! 


Watch these 
R.A.’s. Classic 
style with a piece 
of cunning work 
when you least 


expect it. New 
blood is all very 
well, but don’t 


forget the old 
guys. 


Philistines bat- 
ting. That old 
bird in spectacles 
pushes a pretty 
pencil over the 
catalogue. Doesn’t 
miss much, but 
leaves the nudes 
severely alone. 
Quite right. Too 
much Vie Paris- 
tenne about some 
of them. That 
reminds me— 
however. 


JULIUS OLSSON 
bowling. Mixing 
‘em up a bit more 
than he used to. 
Hasn’t yet put 
up that deadly 
moon on a paraf- 
fin-sprinkled sea 
that he keeps in 
cold storage. 
That’s a real 
corker. I remem- 


story. 





C. B, Fry says — 


(We have to thank “The Evening 
Standard” for allowing Mr.C. B. Fry culties again. here. 
to take a day off from commenting on 


I like his style. 


The old bird in s 


indeed! 


ctacles in diffi- 
h! Well played, 


everything across three rooms—class. 


At last. OLsson puts up that deadly 
one. Clean bowls the old bird in 


” C.B. FRY 


J. CARSTAIRE, 





something about the Academy 


ber once in °85—but that’s another 


Russect Fuinr at the other end, 
Keeps a nice length, that fellow. Gen- 
erally comes through with good figures. 


in another picture. 


Did I say the 


Philistines know a thing or two? Very 


pretty, cunning. 


Change of bowling. 
the real heavy stuff. Comes through Phew! What a day! 


Stoxert with 


sweaters to the umpire. 
ter. Well bowled, Sir. 
and two wides in five balls. 


for the Philistines. 





He’s looking at its reflection spectacles. A little less paraffin than 


usual, rhaps, 
but good enough 
for the Philistines 
anyway. 


The R.A.’s 
must get wickets 
egg than 
this. Need some- 
thing really 
tricky. Looks as 
if they have it too. 


STANLEY SpEn- 
CER going on. 
What's he like? 
Don’t know him. 
Googlies, by gad! 
That's the stuff. 
Come very quick - 
ly off the pitch 
too. That fellow . 
got a nasty one 
on .the shin, I 
always said those 
buttoned pads 
were no good, 


The chap at the 
other nie § is @X- 
amining his bat, 
but it isn’t its 
fault that he can't 
hit SPENCER. 


Don’t find fault 
with your tools, 
man. 


Now they're 
having to shift 
the screen for 
Spencer. Prop- 
ping it up with 
oricks too, and 
this at Old Bur- 
lington! 


SPENCER is giv- 
ing a few more 
That’s bet- 
Three wickets 
So much 
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At the Pictures. 

Tue Great JANNINGS. 
ly Les Misérables is to be pemmican- 
ised, I think I prefer Brer Harte’s 
condensed version to JosEerpn M. 








J HY, 
IN THE DUMPS OF DUTY. 
See Cuartrs LAvGHTON. 


ScuEenck’s; but it would not surprise 
me if it were treated again and yet 
again. The material is there. Mean- 
while, with a feeling of rehef, I put it 
on record that this film is further 
pry! of how important it is —indeed 

ow essential to our well-being—that 

CuHarRLes LaveHTon now and then 

breaks into such farce as Ruggles of 
_ Red Gap, and thus now and then 
assures us that he is not wholly 
_ terrifying, and to allow us to sleep 
_ at night. Too much of LaveHton 
the sinister, the pursuing, the 
unrelenting—the Laucuton of 
his ordinary pictures—such a 
LaveuTon as he again is here 
as Javert—the Lavauton of the 
odd pork-pie hat—would soon 
decimate society. Ruggles, occa- 
sionally forward. 

The story, however, of HuGo’s 
immense novel is that of Jean 
| Valjean, the honest thief who 

bread for his sister and her 
starvelings (of whom, by the 
way, we hear no more after his 
sentence), and for this very 
reasonable abstraction is sent to 
the galleys for ten years—or five 
more than the programme con- 
cedes. At first he is handsome 
Frepric Marcu as we know him, 
thrusting his head through bars 
too wide for the Judge's safety ; he 
after foul tortures and 
brutalities, like the Wild Man of 


_ —e See ection 








King Frederick I, 


Borneo, hairy, bearded and unkempt; 
and thereafter, having been converted 
by the Bishop’s candlesticks to the 
ways of sweetness and light and be- 
come a successful merchant and mayor, 
he alternately resembles Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonaLp and ALBERT THE Goop. 
During all the later respectable period, 
however, he is the FREpRIC t we 
know, suave and comely, and our 
hearts would bleed for his misfortunes 
did we not realise that he is a very 
foolish fellow, permitting brotherly love 
to stand in his way. But here, I am 
sure, the fault is Hugo’s. Left to 
himself, Frepric would shoot the 
pernicious Javert without a tremor, 
just as we should; but then, of course, 
the attack on the bad prison system 
would lose point. 

The film of Les Misérables cannot be 
awarded many marks. It is muddled 
and unconvincing and as a whole it 
is drearily monotonous, with a typical 
Hollywood drive to Paris in it, ing 
comprehension. But it has im- 
placabilities of Lavcuton, which never 
fail to turn our blood cold, and it has 
the charm of RocweLte Hupson as 
Cosette, the more mature one, although 
the child Cosette, played by MaARILYNNE 
KNOWLDEN, is in good hands too. And 
there is always FrRepric, i 
gallantly away in his efforts at recti- 
tude and virtue, and especially so in 
that, again incomprehensible, proces- 
sion through the sewers. 


But Les Misérables never rises above 
an ordinary level of selection and re- 
production, whereas in The Old and the 


——— 


GIVING TONGUE. 


yaDd. 


. . Ext Jaxnrnes. 


Young King there is genius. In every 
respect it is adequate: in the arrange- 
ment of the story, which was 
for the ; in the choice of per- 
formers and again in their arrangement; 
in the photography, which always is 
good and often is remarkable, but most 
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of all in the acting of Emm Janninos 
as Frederick the First. Of all the 
personifiers now appearing on the 
screen, JANNINGS seems to me to have 
most verisimilitude, least self-conscious- 
ness. For the time being he actually is 
the old tyrant, just as in days past he 
was, for the time being, the Czar ; as he 
was the leader of The Last Command; 
as he was the Professor at The 
Blue Angel. 

This picture runs on oil, but 
nothing but meticulous care could 
have led to that effect. And 
what a triumph! The Prussian 
King is there to the life, in all his 
true surroundings and in all his 
changes of mood—his pride in 
his army and its giant gren- 
adiers, his family solicitude, his 
patriarchal simplicity, his fun, 
his indignation, his sorrow. JAN- 
NINGS persuades us all the while, 
but never so much as when he 
smiles. That smile is one of the 
rare rewards that fall to the film- 
goer’s lot. 

Next to the genius of JANNINGS 
I should praise the performance 
of Herr Werner Hrvz as the 
Crown Prince, whose defiance of 
his father leads to the lesson in 
discipline which forms the story. 
If it were not for the sincerity 
of the Crown Prince’s acting, in 
support of the Old King, the 
picture would fail. It has also 
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one of the best endings I have ever 
seen, where what was a young fop 
develops under our eyes into a stern 
and responsible ruler. 

The only defect of The Old and the 
Young King is not its own fault but the 
fault of the Tower of Babel. As it is in 
German, there have had to be English 
captions superimposed, and, while 
they always impair the beautiful 
photography, sometimes they are sc 
wordy that they ruin it. a 








Snail Money. 


Youne Peter had been rather 
dumpy for a couple of days and we 
began to be afraid he was sickening for 
something. My wife was especially 
anxious because, she said, his nts 
would never forget it if he caught any- 
thing serious while he was with us. 
At last she succeeded in extracting his 
secret. 

“He’s worrying,” she told me, 
“about your birthday.” 

“Why should he worry?” I said. 
“Tt’s not his milestone.” 

“He wants to give you something 
and he hasn’t any money.” 

“Tf that’s all,” I said, digging my 





| hand into my trousers-pocket, “it’s 





soon remedied.” 

“You can’t give him the money for 
your own present. He wouldn’t take it. 
He says he’s got to earn it, and he can’t 
think of a way of earning money.” 

We spent an hour trying to devise 
some means by which Peter could be- 
come a wage-slave. Then I had an in- 
spiration. “Popple told me the other 
day,” I said, “that he gives his boy 
threepence a pailful for collecting snails. 
If Georgie Popple, why not Peter?” 

I found him in the garden, moodily 
stubbing his toe against a stone. 
“ Looking for something to do, Peter ?”’ 
I said. 

He nodded gloomily. 

“T was wondering whether you'd 
like to go snail-hunting. I’d give you 
threepence a pailful.” 

Peter's face brightened and then 
became thoughtful again. “There’s an 
awful lot of snails in a pailful, Uncle,” 
he remarked. 

“T mean your seaside pail,” I said. 

Peter clinched the bargain and went 
to fetch his pail. An hour later he 
brought the first consignment indoors, 
and he had a heated argument with 
Phyllis, who insisted that it was time 
to knock off work for the evening. 

The next morning he was at it 
again, At lunch-time Phyllis reported 
two more pailfuls. The fourth, which 
took more finding, kept him busy for 
the greater part of the afternoon. That 
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was the finish. Peter drew his wages 

and in due course I received my 

present. The surprise with which I 
ted it was not all pretence. 

“TI thought you said Peter had no 
money!” I said when he was safely 
out of the way. 

“Not a penny.” 

“Then how did he manage it? 
This two ounces of Fruity Flake cost 
one-and-fourpence, and he only earned 
a shilling.” 

We decided that he must have had a 
secret reserve and dismissed the mat- 
ter from our minds. After breakfast 
I ostentatiously filled a pipe with 
Fruity Flake and went into the garden 


to share it with the aphides. Peter 
trotted happily by my side and inquired 
frequently whether i was enjoying it. 
I told him, quite truthfully, that I 
had never smoked anything like it. 
“And you fairly earned the money, 
Peter,” I said. “There’s not a snail to 
be seen anywhere. By the way,” I 
added, as the thought suddenly struck 
me, “what did you do with them ?”’ 
“Sold them,” said Peter promptly. 
“You didn’t want them, did you?” 
“No, I don’t want them, and I 
shouldn't think anybody else does 
either.” 
“Georgie Popple does,” said Peter. 


“He gave me a penny a pailful.” 
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Synopsis. with modern cooker, stainless silver 
The Twilight of Terpsichore. In a suburban villa, “The Laurels,” ~ — suitcases, As the Post. 


“. . one of the oldest forms of art 
—the ballet—can be used to express 
the achievements of modern house- 
wifery.”—From Women’s ir in daily 

a 


by the Electrical Lesscition fir omen 


“asa the that the labour- 
saving te leave women time 
for dancing.” 


1 had to read these statements twice 
before I could believe my eyes, and 
once more in order to resign myself to 
what may be going to be the future of 
the dance. 

Possibly the significance of these 
remarks would not have hit a man 
quite so hard, But ~ who 
practise housewifery in only too many 
of its branches I saw that no longer 
could they hope to escape to the 
theatre from caterings, , cur- 
_ tain-hangings and china-dustings, be- 
/ cause in the future they would find 
upon the stage that which they had 
| left behind them in the home. 
| Nomore Lac des Cygnes or L’ Aprés- 
| Midi d’un Faune or Narcisse, Boutique 
| — and Good-Humoured Ladies. 
| The ballet of the future is, apparently, 
_ to be written and danced in order to 
| ensky the domestic life and what the 
Victorian paterfamilias, wiping his 
bearded mouth after a dinner that took 
his kitchen staff three hours to prepare 
and himself forty minutes to eat, 
termed “womanly arts.” 

Well, one must move with the times, 
and if the ballet is moving in the 
direction of the kitchen, pantry and 
scullery, the only thing to dois to make 
sure that the synopses of the new-born 
Utility Ballets shall be as interesting 
as may be and that the music shall be 
as — as the classic composers, 
assisted by a sprinkling of modern and 
traditional airs, can render possible. 
a 0 itd synopses may perhaps 
be — 


Tuer Constant Tin Soiper. 


Freely adapted from the original 
story by Grimm, to the music of “The 
Snow" (Exear), “Blow, blow, thou 
Winter Wind” (arr. by Rooker Quitrer), 
“Oh, the and cruel Winter”’ (arr. 
Co.ertmper Tay Lor), “M ing is 
on the cold Ground” (traditional), and 
“The Pipes of Pan" (from The Ar- 
cadians). Costumes by Soper, The 
Causeway, Cricklewood. The cap and 
apron worn by Mlle. Pectorovna 
by Agnés of Paris. and cuffs 
by Redingotte, 1 bis, Rue Grande 


Occasion. srsweme Sooo mg by 
courtesy of Messrs. , Ltd. 


W inter is reigning and Jack Frost lends 
him his aid. We see them holding high 
revel, to the indignation of Mrs. Smith, 
the mistress of the house, and the 
despair of the cook, Mary. The prank- 
some Jack Frost, entering through the 
bathroom-window, declares his love for 
Mary, who repulses him, whereupon 
he touches the outside pipes with his 
magic icicle and they burst. Mary is in 
despair, when a handsome youth, Bill 
Plomer, ing the window on his way 
to a festival at the village alehouse, 
rescues her from the grip of Frost, and 
with a few dabs of solder mends the 

ipes. Winter, in remorse for his un- 

indness, bestows upon the house his 
carefully-guarded secret of Central 
Heating, and Mary gives Bill her hand 
as the neighbours flock in to celebrate 
the engagement with a grand dance and 
revel. 


Tue Iut-Humovrep SLaveys. 

Cuortx. (Impromptu in A Flat.) 
Kitchen chairs by the Kwik-Klean 
Kompany, Tottenham Court Road. 
Maids’ uniforms by Mrs. Pettifer, The 
Promenade, West Tooting. Registered 
letter by kind permission of the Post- 


master-General. Stainless cutlery 
nerously lent by Rustono, of 
vendish Street. 

Synopsis. 


Into the kitchen of 12, Musgrave 
Mansions the Spirit of Discord enters, 
and the servants, from dance and jest, 
begin to grow quarrelsome and dis- 
contented. Yvonne, the cook, mimes 
that the range is old-fashioned and in- 
convenient; Odette, the parlourmaid, 
joins with Hortense, the lady’s-maid, 
in showing that the mistress is incon- 
siderate about the amount of silver to 
be polished and trunks to be packed for 
week -ends (pas de deux with variations). 
A regist letter gains the Postman 
his admission, and in a solo (enchaine- 
ment de petites batteries de cuisine) he 
expresses his pleasure at the bacon, 
eggs and coffee offered him by Yvonne. 
The discontent is about to blow over 
and the maids to indicate their joie de 
vivre in a dance when, falling a victim 
to the charms of Hortense, he arouses 
the jealousy of Yvonne, when Odette has 
the happy idea of opening one of the 
letters to divert the party. It proves 
to be from the Lectralit Company, 
offering a wonderful new and magic 
labour-saving oven. The mistress, 
entering in the midst of the excitement, 
throws up her hands at the waste, 
noise and disorder just as Electra, the 
Spirit of Domestic Science, springs in 
and shows how all can be made smooth, 





whistling, the maids 
cluster to the window and speed him 
with dusters, mops and glass-cloths. 


L’Aprks-Mrp1 p’un Prone. 


Desussy. (Jeltes d’O ) and arr. of 
po ular airs: “ The Bells of St. Mary's,” 
‘Oh, Call my Brother back to Me,” 
“Ring-a-ring-o'roses,” “Bid me Dis. 
course,” “I Hear You Calling Me,” and 
“Dial, O Dial, my Bonny ” (arr. 
by CuarLes Kennepy Scort), 

Décor by Batik. Choreography by 
Rigor Mortisse. Costumes by Stumer 
of Dover Street. 

Synopsis. 

In a Mayfair boudoir the Lad 
Celandine is arranging the flowers an 
is so enchanted when they come to life 
that she cannot refrain from expressing 
her delight in a pas seul. She runs to the 
telephone (balayé sur les points) and, 
raising the receiver to her ear, is 
instantly taken ill and falls in a swoon, 

The , in a series of entrechats 
cinques et tours en lair with petits 
fouettés sur le cou-de-pied, conveys to 
her that her suffering is caused by 
germs in the démodé receiver and 
mouthpiece, and bestows upon her a 
washable and sanitary telephone. In 
an extreme of gratitude she dances 
with him and he departs (grand jeté 
volant) through the French-window. 
Celandine rings up her confidante to 
celebrate her recovery, but, dialling the 
wrong number at the mischievous in- 
stigation of Cupid, gets into touch with 
a young man who, falling in love with 
her voice, begs for her hand in marriage. 
She consents, while the flowers rain 
down petals and the telephone-bell 
rings joyfully. 


Ballets in preparation: Les Papillotes 
and Sacré Nettoyage du Printemps. 
iieeieiiiaaese  MeNGRRL 


“Have a Barn to CommMEemMonate 
Jupmen Year.” 
Plumber's Advt. 


We resent the innuendo. 





Come to Knutsford and Keep Young! 
* A telegram sent to Their Majesties read: 
1,500 children of the loyal town of Knutsford 
respectfully repeat the good wishes they 
expressed to you on the occasion of your 
. and again wish you continued 

health and happiness,”—~Local News. 





“Long and short styles. Plain and striped 
covers in silk, rayon and union, Nat 
wood and novelty handles in baccolite and 
imitation reptile skins—and Fox's frames— 
what more could one ask of an umbrella?” 

Sale Catalogue. 
Only that it should keep out the rain. 
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“YES, | KNOW, GENTLEMEN, BUT WE DECIDED TO LEAVE ‘EM UP A BIT LONGER ON 
ACCOUNT OF MY BIRTHDAY.” 
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The Gift. 


So many of our friends have lately 
got married that when Eunice Heming- 
way sent us a little card inviting us to 
her wedding with Clarence Tukes we 
thought less of the romantic aspect of 
the affair than the fact that bang would 
have to go another guinea. 

“We have known Eunice and Clar- 
ence for years,” as Edith remarked, 
“and we must give them a present; 
but you might have a look round next 
time you are in Town to see if you can 
find something cheap that doesn’t look 
cheap.” 

I 5 her instructions, but every- 
thing cheap looked so very cheap that 
I had almost abandoned all ideas of 
economy when a friendly clock-mer- 
chant, to whom I had confided my 
desire, suggested a way out. 

“I've got a clock here that was 
originally priced at two guineas,” he 
said. “A lady bought it to give to 
another lady for a wedding-present, but 
at the last moment the affair was 
cancelled and she brought it back again. 
There is a tiny scratch underneath 
that prevents my selling it as new, but 
you can have it for fifteen shillings, 
and the recipient will no doubt think 
it was in the post.” 

I told him to wrap it up and post it 
off to Eunice, and gave him one of my 
cards to show who it was from. It 
would have saved me a lot of trouble 
if I had enclosed one of Edith’s cards 
instead, but I didn’t happen to have 
one with me. 

We were away from home at the 
time of the wedding, and it was not 
until three weeks later that I met 
Clarence in the golf-club pavilion. 

He cut me dead. 

I couldn’t understand it, for we have 
been friends since boyhood, and I asked 
him rather haughtily for an explanation. 

“If you try to to me again,” 
he said in a voice quivering with 
emotion, “I will wring your something 
neck and hurl your something carcase 
out of the window.” 

I gathered that he was in no mood 
for light chatter, and returned home 
puzzled. There another shock awaited 
me. Edith was sitting in the front- 
room a book, and when I 
greeted her she looked me up and down 
as if I were some rare loathsome 
form of insect, sniffed twice and left 
the room. 


you ed 
I am a bit late home,” I said. “But I 
don’t see that you need make such a 
fuss over a little thing like that.” 


“I don’t mind your being late home,” 
she said coldly. ‘In fact I should not 
have worried in the least if you had 
never come home at all. You might as 
well know that Eunice has been round 
here and told me everything. She 

tends not to know what you meant 
y it, but that is obviously just to save 
her own face.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about ?”’ 


“You know perfectly well what I am 


talking about. I suppose you won't 
deny that you wrote inside the clock 
you sent her for a wedding-present: ‘In 
memory of the happy hours we spent 
together at Brightsea in 1932.—From 
your Boo-Boo *? ” 








Bedside Reading. 


IIL.—The Orphan of Waterloo. 


My copy of Anna Ross; or, The Orphan 
of Waterloo, is dated 1854, and the book 
had then reached its eleventh edition. 
The tale is preceded by a preface in 
which the authoress, GRACE KENNEDY, 
exhorts all religious parents to impress 
upon their children that life is short 
and the one thing needful a prepara- 
tion for eternity. Thus primed, we 
begin the story. “Surely there is no 
British boy nor girl who has not heard 
of the Battle of Waterloo!” So far so 
good; we are well educated, we are 

triotic. The guns are firing from 
tdinburgh Castle to announce the 
victory. Mamma, an_ incorrigible 
pessimist, turns pale at once; Papa is 
serving overseas. News is brought that 
he is wounded, and Mamma develops 
a cough and pain in her side. We feel 
that it will not be long before the nine- 
year-old Anna is an orphan. 

Mrs. Ross decides at once to proceed 
to her husband’s side, taking Anna 
with her. She warns the child that they 
will both be sick on the voyage, and 
her pessimism is more than justified: 
they are both very sick. Arrived at 
Rotterdam, they travel rapidly to the 
field of Waterloo, with Mamma re- 


Ee. clasping her hands and raising 
er eyes to heaven. Everything goes 
according to plan. They eek eae’ 
funeral upon the road, Mamma goes 
into a rapid decline, and Anna is 
launched upon her career as an orphan. 

It is now discovered that Mamma 
has left a most foolish will, directing 
that Anna is to spend the first six 
months of her orphanhood with Uncle 
Ross, Papa’s brother, and the next six 
months with Uncle Murray, Mamma’s 
brother, and is then to make her 
choice of a home. Uncle Ross is worldly 
and Uncle Murray a Scotch minister, 
80 the result, in Miss Kennepy’s hands, 


is never in doubt. Aunt Ross, as wag 
only to be expected, has four spoilt 
children and an unpleasant aoverndil 
Marianne, the youngest child, is con- 
verted by Anna but dies in the measles 
on page 85. Even this sad incident, 
however, does not check the Ross 
family in their mad career, and Anna 
herself finally kicks over the traces— 
albeit in quite ladylike fashion—and 
learns to dance and dress. 

The six months’ jollification is up, 
and Uncle Murray appears in Charlotte 
Square from the wilds, draws Anna 
close to his bosom and whispers, “God 
bless my sister’s child!” They drive 
away in the public coach, which also 
contains a small boy who has a pain in 
his stomach and who kicks Anna’s 
pelisse. Anna, taught by Aunt Ross to 
despise the poor, expresses displeasure, 
but Uncle Murray folds the unpleasant 
little boy in his bosom and discovers 
that he too is an orphan of Waterloo. 
On arrival at the Manse, the travellers 
are greeted by Aunt Murray and her 
four boys. Aunt Murray is in deep 
mourning, and gazes with fixed gloom 
at Anna, so that it is soon evident to 
the reader that the good lady has re- 
cently lost her only daughter. 

‘Next day is the Sabbath, but what a 
different Sabbath from those at Uncle 
Ross’s! Uncle Murray, in the intervals 
of preaching, is continually folding 
Anna into his bosom and asking her 
awkward questions about the sermon, 
but she appears to enjoy it, and 
Kenneth, the eldest boy, repeats all 
the day’s sermons till his father has 
time to hear no more. Kenneth is 
indeed a paragon of virtue and spends 
his time when not at school in putting 
on the kettle, singing hymns a 
assisting Anna to answer the awkward 

uestions put to her by Uncle Murray. 

na retorts by darning Kenneth’s 
socks. It is a real relief when Kenneth 
splits an infinitive on page 142. 

The second six months draw to a 
close, and on the appointed day Uncle. 
Murray returns with Anna to the lions’ 
den, where she is tempted by the offer 
of a fortune, some new dresses and a 
ride in a blue-and-silver curricle. “I 
have chosen,” she cries, rising and 
throwing herself on Uncle Murray’s 
breast. Uncle Murray, by now an adept 
in such matters, clasps her firmly to his 
bosom and they return to the Manse, 
where Anna is formally admitted into 
the family. Kenneth stands by. saying 
not a word but with tears in his eyes: 
and, though Miss KenNEpy’s story 
very properly closes at this juncture, 
we strongly t that Kenneth and 
the Orphan of Waterloo eventually 
make a match of it, living piously, 





not happily, for ever after. 
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“And,” let us add, “barraged, victim; but nine politicians out of ten 

The Word War. , entouraged, orphanaged, make Frenkendies the monster, as Mr, 

— misusaged, wreckaged and stoppag .” ArrLEeR does. But he goes farther into 

x. Now, I think, the meaning ‘is clear. the swamps of error than most orators, 

Motor-trade Monsters. For he speaks of a “share of responsi- 


Horrors seem to breed fast and 
freely in this trade, which has already 
iven us “servicing” and “stockist.” 
any warriors ee “ start- 
ability.” I can think of plausible de- 
fences for “startable,” though I like 
it not, and it is a queer boast in these 
days to say that a motor-car can easily 
be set in motion. (It is as if a wine- 
merchant advertised that his cham- 
pagne was drinkable.) ‘ 
But I can think of nothing to be said 
for “improved roadability,” which has 
been found—let us be frank—in a 
Punch advertisement. I cannot even 


Contact. 


The useful noun “contact” has been 
ill-treated for a long time by some of 
the young and precious, who no longer 
meet pleasant people but “make in- 
triguing contacts.” 

Ten thousand times more loathsome 
is the verb “to contact”—have you 
met it? A charming lady in the 
publicity business shocked me when 
we parted by saying “It has been 
such fun contacting you.” Oh, dear! 
Brothers, let this verb be sabotaged 
by every possible avenue! 


bility for the creation.” So that Frank. 
enstein has now become a sort of com- 
mittee or corporation. It would have 
been strong, at least (though ridiculous), 
to say that the British Government 
was a Frankenstein which would be 
tormented and destroyed by the mon- 
ster of its own creation. But since the - 
monster in his mind was “HITLER 
Germany,” not even Mr. ATTLEE could 
go so far as that. So he waters it down 
to a “share of responsibility,” and what- 
ever dramatic force there might have 
been in the allusion disappears. 

The orders are, then, statesmen all— 





imagine what it means—and 
therefore the word — in 
the first p of an adver- 
tisement, which is to make 
me buy. 
“.. exceptional acceler- 
ation and hill - climbing, 
improved roadability, 


smoother running and 
lower fuel consumption.” 


What sort of a car, I) 74: 
Is it a Vil i fe 


or perhaps a “‘turfable”’ car? 
Does it leap fences but 


refuse to travel on roads? ti Ay 0% 
| Does it achieve high velo-| ° y 
city in bogs or ploughed wy 


fields but show unstarta- 
bility in Oxford Street ? af 





cannot tell. Is there a word 
“airable” to denote a good 
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no more Frankenstein stuff, 
whether you understand 
what you are saying or not, 
And for you, my warriors, 
the only course is to cackle 
loud and long whenever you 
hear such a sentence rolling 
like a sea-fog from the plat- 
form. Go on cackling too 
until the orator has to stop 
and ask you why you cackle, 
Then tell him. He won't get 
Frankenstein wrong again. 
Leave no stone unturned to 
victimize Frankenstein and 
hisconfounded monster from 


i i diya: Po every angle. 
i? sti wen ugh CP aad P.S.—1 should add, in 
ate bili Ah tL mie BRB case I may seem to be 
WE DAV phy VOWEL HAGAN cay fi ed ealk claiming superior knowledge, 


that I got the information 

about F. out of reference 

oe books. Mr. ArrLex evidentl 
has not read the story of F. 








aeroplane, or “oceanable”’ for a sea- 
worthy vessel? Someone tells me that 
he thinks a roadable car is one that 
adheres to the road and does not fly 
into the air at corners. If that is so 
I suggest that some fine new word like 
“anti-levitationalism’’ might satisfy 
the rich fancy of the modern advertiser 
without mystifying the modern cus- 
tomer. Or “road-adhesion”? Or “‘en- 
hanced roadophily”’? 

But “roadability,” brothers, must 
not occur again. 


To Sabotage. 


This = still prowls abroad. 
See the y-Day Manifesto of the 
Labour Party and Trades Union 
Congress :— 

“Changes in the economic system 
which will shorten hours of toil, 
etc. . . . aredeliberately obstructed 


and sabotaged.” 


Frankenstein. 


Mr. ATTLzzE, in the debate on Foreign 
affairs, exhibited a delightful piece of 
Frankenstein-work :— 


“For the creation of this Franken- 
stein the British Government must 
bear its share of responsibility.” 


It is hard to say why so many 
politicians insist on dragging the dreary 
fellow Frankenstein into their speeches, 
especially as, nearly always, they drag 
him upside-down. The illustrious 
Fow er has patiently reminded the 
world of the correct method of doing a 
Frankenstein, if it must be done; but 
it wid be worth while to remind the 
wor in 
ae, ae is a character in a book 
by the wife of the poet SHettzy. He 
is a mortal who creates a being in the 
form of man; and he is himself tor- 
mented by his creature. 

Frankenstein, then, is the creator and 


Nor have I. And I don’t suppose I 
ever shall. But then I don’t drag him 
into political speeches. 


“Centre Round.” 


At the end of a great speech in the 
same debate our dear Sir AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN said that if Germany 
took a certain course 


“she would find this country in 
her path again—and with this 
country those great free Common- 
wealths which centre round it.” 


No good man can be cross with Sir 
AustEen, and I welcome this excuse 
to compliment him upon his speech. 
Moreover, he is one of the few men 
who can make a great speech without 

reparation, and I believe that he could 
plead that defence in this case. But 
we did give orders about “‘centre round” 
a few weeks ago, and this is a piece of 
naughtiness which must not happen 
again. Surely, if the great free Com- 
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monwealths do any “‘centring”’ at all, 
which I doubt, they centre in or at, 
or on the Mother Country? The one 
thing certain is that they cannot 
centre round her any more than she 
can stand at the heart of the circum- 
ference. 


“ Measures.” 


This good word is much overworked 
and gets a strange new job every day. 
Indeed in politics it can mean almost 
anything. The Prime MrntsTeEr said that 
he was “distressed beyond measure”’ to 
hear of Mr. EpEn’s illness. A legislator 
in the debate from which I have already 
quoted said that there had been “a 
great measure of inevitability about the 
Government’s policy.” Lord Cran- 
BORNE, speaking a little before him, 
contributed two measures to the same 
column of The Times. “A first step 
had to be taken . . . in setting up a 
committee to consider economic mea- 
sures . . .” and “The second measure 
was to strengthen our own armed 
forces...” Sir HerBeRT SAMUEL 
spoke of “specific measures” (such as 
the formation of an Air-Raid Depart- 
ment); Mr. Winston CHURCHILL 


scored two—‘‘our measures of defence”’ 
and ‘‘a large measure of agreement.” 
Mr. ATTLEE said that the Govern- 
ment’s policy had contributed in no 
small measure to something or other. 
Nobody said that the “measure of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman’s sin- 
cerity was his failure to do this or 
that”; but as a rule somebody says 
that. Mr. RanpoLen CHURCHILL wrote 
one Sunday that a new Member spoke 
with “a measure of nervous hesi- 
tancy’”’; and 7'he Times, two days later, 


_ said that their Majesties had proceeded 


to St. Paul’s Cathedral “with some 
measure of pageantry.” We know that 
measure may mean a Bill or Act of 
Parliament—as in the slogan, ‘“‘Men— 
not Measures.” And then there is 
“measured language’’ and “unmeas- 
ured abuse.” 

Clearly a useful word. I am not 
very hot about it—yet; but I am 
curious, And I suspect that, if we are 
not watchful, measures may become as 
overbearing as issues, angles, avenues 
and values, I do not, for example, see 
why any man should say, “There is 
a substantial measure of agreement 
among us” when all he means is, 


“Many of us agree,” or “We agree on 
many matters.” And I warn both 
Houses that ‘‘ measure,” in the sense 
of “amount” or “quantity,” is em- 
ployed too much and must have a 
rest. 

Nor am I quite hapny about the 
Prime Minister. No doubt when he 
said that he was “distressed beyond 
measure” he meant that he was more 
distressed than he could measure or 
express in language. Well, that is very 
nice (though it leaves him very little 
to say if he should have to speak of a 
calamity even greater than the illness 
of Mr. Ep—En—an outbreak of plague 
or war, for example). But lower per- 
sons, when they say “beyond measure,” 
have in mind the idea of excess (over 


the line, beyond moderation), as they | 
do when they talk of unmeasured | 


abuse or measured language.. 

If they are right, the Prime Min- 
ISTER must have meant that he was 
more distressed about Mr. Epen’s ill- 
ness than he ought to be. I do not 
know who is right, but I am sure that 
““measure”’’ is a dangerous word and 
must be watched. (A little homework 
here, I think, brothers.) A. P. H. 
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Invitation to the Bay. 


No, John, I will not go; your subtlest mesh 

Of casuistry shall not come over me. 
1 am of course aware the breeze is fresh, 

The sun at least apparent, and the sea 
Swamping across your mud-flats full-tide high, 
But neither now nor later on go I. 


I have been with you on a day like this 


And dodged about and ducked beneath the boom, 


And, perched upon the gunwale, borne the kiss, 
The dripping smack, of water, wind and spume, 

And patiently endured the twentieth tack 

Zigzag across your little bay and back. 


Also I shared with you sea-sodden food 
And drank a sad sea-agitated ale ; 
Now, wishing that the boat and I were glued 
Tightly in one, I stood and shortened sail; 
Then, the squall over, but against the grain, 
I stood once more and let it out again. 





You, John, you may remember, were that one 
Who held the sheet, who met the rudder's kick, 
And evidently you achieved some fun; 
I, who did not, and felt a little sick 
In either sense, I knew beyond a doubt 
Why you insisted on my coming out. 


You felt no kindliness and no remorse; 
You merely felt what luck it was to find 
Ballast to keep you to your proper course, 
Somewhere a little closer to the wind. 
So I was crammed in insufficient room 
To watch you tack, to dodge below the boom, 


And so on (as in verses 2 to 4)— 

Which being so, you see that any way 
I hold that being ballast is a bore; 

And, when you learn my fighting-weight to-day 
(Some eight-stone-six), you'll see I am too light. 
No! I might steer a bit? Perhaps I might. 

VERGES. 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Synopsis of the Week, 


Monday, May 13th.—Commons: India 
Bill considered further in Committee. 


Tuesday, May 14th.—Lords: Voluntary 





ON GUARD. 
The Watch-Dog . . . “Gr-n-ne!” 
Mr. H. G, WiiutaMs. 


Hospitals (Paying Patients) Bill con- 
sidered in Committee. 

Commons: India Bill considered 
further in Committee. 


Wednesday, May 15th.—Lords: Debate 
on co-ordinated Defence. 
Commons: Committee stage of India 

Bill concluded, 

Monday, May 13th.— 
One of these days a duel 
is going to be fought in 
Parliament Square over 
the honour of the Chinese 
Egg. Possibly with Chinese 
eggs. This enigmatic or- 
ganism provokes more 
hot feeling than any of 
the other subjects raised 
frequently in the Cham- 
ber. Daily its virtue is 
impugned, Daily its high 

ualities are sung with a 

ne occidental courtesy. 
This afternoon a verbal 
duel on these lines, eagerly 
watched by egg - lovers 
from all parties,was waged 
between Mr. Hannon who 
held that putrefaction set 
in the moment a Chinese 
egg was unfrozen, and Mr. 
SHAKESPEARE, who chiv- 
alrously denied this slan- 
der, with the whole weight 
of the Ministry of Health 


CHIEF MOURNER : 


too —. to be allowed to 
and Parliamentary institutions. . . . 


behind him. There is a story about 
a Chinese curate—but there, some 
other time. 

Sir Wiii1am Davison’s latest line of 
attack in his campaign for sweepstakes 
is over the arrangements made at the 
Mint to allot twenty-five commemora- 
tive gold Jubilee pieces by ballot at 
£50, their value tly exceeding this 
sum; and he fired this new bolt at Sir 
Jonun Grtmovr’s head this afternoon. 
The effect was not spectacular, Sir 
Joun replying in effect that the Mint’s 
little flutter had been absolved by a 
high authority of being that dreadful 
wicked thing, a lottery. 

No one will be sorry when the Com- 
mittee Stage of the India Bill is finished 
next Wednesday. To-day's debate 
ranged over the question of aboriginal 
races being excluded from the control 
of the Provincial Legislatures and put 
in the personal charge of the Governors. 
In Lord Evstacr Percy's opinion the 
House was too imperfectly informed 
to decide such a question, while Mr. 
CHURCHILL sarcastically expressed him- 
self much disquieted by the implication 
that these peoples would not be better 
off under the new system of democratic 

overnment. Finally the Arrornry- 
JENERAL announced that as a con- 
cession the schedule would be with- 
drawn from the Bill, and the matter 
decided by an Order in Council, which 
would be submitted to the House; but 
not before Mr. Goprrey NicHoLson 
had called Mr. Cuvrent. a rogue 
elephant. 
‘uesday, May 14th.—-After a brief 
debate the Lords concluded the Com. 





MR. WINSTON CROCODILE, 
“Here were 22,000,000 of people in India who they were assured were 
i in the advantages of the franchise 
That diaquieted him very much,” 
Mr. Cuvrenie, 


mittee Stage of the Bill to enable 
hospitals to provide extra accommoda- 
tion in existing buildings for paying 
patients. 

Immediately Questions were over in 
the Commons Mr. Hersert WILLIAMS 
rose and asked leave to bring forward 





Anh 


FOR THOSE IN PERIL ON THE SEA, | 
ON THE LAND AND IN THE AIR, 
Lorp MorTrisToNE LENDS A HAND, 


a question of privilege. It appears that 
the League for the Prohibition of Cruel 
Sports has just sent Members a circular 
letter saying that if the League does 
not hear from them in reply it will “ feel 
justified in letting your constituents 
know that you have no objection to 
cruel sports.” Mr, Wi1- 
LIAMS, who pointed out 
that he had never either 
belonged to a Hunt or 
held a gun-licence (and 
was therefore above sus- 
picion of being a cruel 
sport), considered this in- 
timation a form of politi- 
cal blackmail and a gross 
breach of privilege, and 
asked Mr. Speaker for 
his opinion. This was to 
the effect that a prima- 
facie case for a breach of 
privilege had been made 
out; and Mr. Wriiiams 
then incorporating this 
statement in a motion, it 
was clamorously agreed 
to by a crowded House. 
There, for the moment, 
the matter rests. 

The most interesting 
part of the day’s Indian 
debate was concerne: 
with Sir Henry Pace- 
Crort’s Amendment to 
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transfer the question of money-lending 
from the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Legislature to the Central Authority. 
In a good speech he described how 
money-lending had become one of the 
most serious problems in India, bound 
up not only with economic depression 
but also with religious custom. He saw 
meee of reform h the 
Provi Governments, but thought 
it possible that the Central Govern- 
ment might be able to free the peasants. 
All ae — a trifle humorously from 
one fiercest opponents of 
Federation. 

Wednesday, May 15th.—In a strik- 
ing Lord Morristone urged 
- fellow-peers to se grea a state 
of emergency existed in this country, 
which he likened to the richest et 
in the world travelling through a land 
ange” “sewer hen friendly, with a rather small 
escort. ( ically he recalled 
how he had once himself carried £1,000 
in gold a hundred-and-thirty miles 
across a desert to pay to tribesmen.) 
And he insisted that, at a time when 


ee ee ot y of 
the Services under one ister, 
who would make it a whole-time job. 


Labour support to the motion was 
given by Lord Srrasover, who felt 
that so long as we kept armed forces 





Sir Axruun Saretey Benn 
—_ on: Imperial Commerce 
veryone listens—even 


Mr. J. H. Tuom- 


OUR BACK BENCH WHO'S WHO? 


= 


they should be of the maximum 
efficiency. Lord Mrpteron reminded 
the House that up to 1903 there was 
no consultative committee of any sort 
between the Admiralty and the War 
Office, and he agreed that some kind 
of unified authority was essential. Lord 
ROTHERMERE bowled a very gloomy 
maiden over rather wide of the motion, | 
putting Germany's bombing forces | — 
at 10,000 first-class machines; and 
in reply Lord Harisuam detailed the 
latest methods for increasing the 
liaison between the Services, and as | 
sured the House that the Government's | - 
advisers were against the proposal. 
Lord Morrtistonr’s motion was then 
negatived by 23—9. 
n gratefully winding up the Com- 
mittee Stage of the India Bill, the 
Commons had a little fun over the 
uestion whether it was worth im- 
cluding Indian widows in the franchise 
when they might be burnt before being 
able to exercise their vote, and whether | 
a polygamously-widowed group were |- 
all entitled to the vote. Before packing 
up, warm tributes to Mr. BurLer’s 
skilful and sympathetic handli 
the Bill in np absence of his 
were paid by Mr. Moraan Jones, Mr. 
CrurcniLt and Mr. Foor. e, 
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As Others Hear Us. 


When Bloomsbury Meets. 

“My sweet!" 

“Darling!” 

“My dear, how long is it since we've 
met, as they say? I've been screaming 
over that marvellous article of yours 
—about sport or oe wasn't it ? 
simply shattering for all the awful 
county people. They'll just moulder 
away A a they read it. I suppose 
those people can read, can’t they?” 

“Darling, what a hope! Of course 
they can’t—noteven one [~ 
syllable, Still, 1 daresay 
it'll ooze in somehow. 
By-the-by, which article 
was it ? I'm always being 
bribed to write for some 
paper or other.” 

“My sweet, I simply 
couldn't tell you when I 
read it—you can’t con- 
ceive the masses of stuff 
I have to read, and most 
of it too utterly dim and 
bogus, I’m nearly sure 
this was in last week's 
Urge, because I remem- 
ber so well wondering 
how many of the re- 
tired Colonels and people 
actually see it at their 
clubs, or wherever they 
herd. Anyhow, I know 
I simply adored your 
article and thought it 
wasabsolutely you, if you 
know what I mean.” 

“Tt’s simply heaven, 
darling, to know you 
liked it. Though, hon- 
estly, I don’t see how it 
can have been mine, be- 
cause I've never written 
a word about sport, and 
I've never even heard of 





ge. . 
Darling! You must 







“Isn't it? My dear, that woman 
with the emerald nose got a fortune for 
just doing a rotten story for the films. 
I know it for an absolute fact.” 

“How utterly bogus! I know for a 
fact she can’t write. Who is she?” 

“Darling, I’ve not the faintest. 
Only I want to know exactly what you 
think about this new technique of mine 
because I believe it’s going to revo- 
lutionize the whole art of fiction.” 

“Sweet, how too thrilling!"’ 

“Swear to me that you'll be utterly 
candid,” 

‘Darling, I swear it utterly. Do you 
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“WHat b' YOU THINK 0’ Tak New sramrs, Mas. WickHam?” 
“Look ALL RIGHT TO ME, BUT I'M NO PHILANTHROPIST.” 





have heard of it. It’s absolutely the 
newest, This is only the second num- 
ber. They had a thing of mine in it 
a story.” 

“How marvellous!" 

“I’m developing an absolutely new 
technique. Everybody says it's going 


to revolutionize the whole art of 
fiction.” 
“How utterly marvellous! Isn't 


that the man over there who drinks 
lemon-juice-and-cocoa for breakfast ¢”’ 

“I'd like to tell you about it, 
because I think you'd be so frightfully 
interested,” 

“But I’d adore to hear. Too lousy 
the way they will not circulate the 
drinks.’ 


see Ivan with that new girl of his? 
Sick-making, isn’t it /”’ 

“IT know for an absolute fact that 
she drugs, and he has to be carried to 
the office, literally, every single morn- 
ing of his life. Well, look here, you see, 
this is what I am doing.” 

“Just one second, sweet—Ivan, my 
pet, what heaven to see you! The girl- 
friend—too adorable ; but why the home- 
made frock, darling?” 

“What I can’t le feeling is that 
Joyce and Lawrence and all that crowd 
are simply playing at writing. They 
didn’t begin to understand realism.” 

Of course that's exactly what I've 
always said, I’ve always said that the 
only reason I couldn't find a publisher 
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for my trilogy was simply because in 
this country we're so terrified of 
realism.” 

“The thing I'm writing now is going 
to put an end to all that. Absolutely. 
It’s so absolutely new and so completely 
vital that they ‘ll &pring at it. What I 
feel is, that it’s simply a raw slice of 
life torn out and flung on the page.” 

“That’s really what I feel about my 
trilogy. It literally spurts blood as you 
read it.” 

“Darling, it sounds like heaven.” 

“Darling, it is, The whole thing is 
written on a slant, if you know what I 
Pare mean. Life seen as a 
man with a squint might 


shortened leg of uncook- 
ed meat if he was hang- 
ing head - Pocsonrion 3 
l from a gibbet standing 

on a rock somewhere in 
the absolute middle of 
the Caspian Sea.” 

“T know so exactly 
what you mean.” 

“Sweet, I knew you 
would, It really does 
give one the feel of 
the whole thing, doesn't 
it?” 

“Oh, utterly. It 
sounds too marvellous. 
In my trilogy I’ve told 
the whole thing back- 
wards, starting with the 
very last word of the 
book and just going on 
and on till I get to the 
beginning. Pattern is 
what I’m getting at.” 


) see a frighifully fore- 


_, wae 
— 
soar 











aise “IT think that’s so 
585 absolutely progressive 
\. and right.’ 
sd “Oh, so do I. Nothing 
Bem matters except pattern.” 


“Oh, and rhythm.” 

“Oh, yes, rhythm. 
And of course utter 
os | starkness.” 

‘Oh, one absolutely must be stark.” 

“The main thing, I always feel, is to 
be oneself, through and through and 
through.” 

“Oneself really is everything, isn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, absolutely.” 

“Darling, L’ve adored seeing you and 
hearing about everything. hat I 
always feel is that people like us, who 
create, are so utterly worth listening 
to. Don't yout” FE. M. D. 








“The opponenta were W. ©. Choy (China 
and Pembroke), the Old Blue, and E, Itch 
(Japan and Pembroke),”-—Tennia Report. 
By rights the latter should have 
scratched. 
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At the Play. 
“Tue Mrracte Man” (Vicrortia 
PaLace). 


Ir you are a playgoer of the simple 
greedy we,» who opens his 
programme ing to see a 
very long list of Chetan: 
ian as Many scenes as a 

tomime, your place is in 

t at the Victoria Palace, 
to see the play which Mr. 
Seymour Hicks has made 
and adorns — The Miracle 
Man. 

Mr. Hicks knows what 
plays used to be like before 
the post-war era of difficult 
theatrical finance, and he is 
bold and lavish in the fare 
he provides. It is quite un- 
essential to show us both 
the inside and the outside of 
a gay Montreal restaurant, 
but he thinks we shall like 
to see some life before we go 
off with him on his swind- 
ling expedition to the hills of 


Maine. os —— Pe PN a ss Mr. Ben WeLpeEN. 

ary careful little plays is SS a . Mr. Seymour Hicks. 
conveyed to the audience by NS a ae Miss Marcaretta Scorr. 
narrative dialogue is here Palefaced Harry... . . Mr. Jack MINSTER. 


elaborately acted through; 
indeed, the action takes a little time 
to warm up and gather momentum. 

When we get to Maine we are taken 
everywhere, standing among enormous 
trees, sitting about in the inns and 
parlours and ns, and hanging 
round the little railway -station to 
watch the arrival of the Montreal Ex- 

. And it does arrive on time, its 

ights gleaming through the even- 
ing mist and its brakes grinding to a 
standstill as the curtain falls. 

This is courageous, as is the whole 
dramatisation of a that lends 
itself to the screen so much more easily. 
It is a story of the exploitation by 
Montreal crooks of an aged and holy 
man in a backwoods village. I have 
not read Mr. Packarp’s novel from 
which the play has been made, and 
the novelist may have seized by the 
horns bulls which the dramatist has 
j it prudent to evade. 

re are many French Canadians 
in — and the choice of Montreal 
as the metropolis that it is the 
intense French Catholici 
the massed votive offerings at 
like that of St. Anne of Beaupré, which 
have tempted the Doc, John Garfield 
Madison (Mr. Seymour Hicks) and 
underlings to think angus must be 
Pi , buildi 
a ra di and ing offerings. 
To avoid the complications as well 





as the bad taste which a realistic hand- 
ing of such a theme would involve, 
nd to leave out the ecclesiastical 
authorities who would have — 
charge, it is all left very vague about 
the religion of the holy man and the 


dent. He is blind and deaf and dumb, 
but majestic and benign. His pseudo 

at-niece is none of these thi 

iss MARGARETTA Scort, described in 
the programme as Helena (of a certain 
class), has a very difficult réle to pla 
for she passes from ext: 
tough underworldliness to a | 
less convincing other-worldli- 
ness first of all the gang. ' 

At the end even the Doe 
repents and the play hag} 
a good hd-tenbioped ring 
about it. The trouble is that 
the holy atmosphere, which 
proves too much for the 
Doc and his associates and 
awakens terror and remorse, 
does not somehow come 
across the footlights. The 
village characters are relied 








PLOT HATCHING. 


village. It has to be vague when we are 
shown such effective and impassioned 
acting as Mr. Bex Wevpen (The 
Flopper) shows us as he crawls to the 
feet of The Patriarch and stages a cure. 

The Patriarch, played by Sir Parr 
Ben Greer, is not at all the hermit or 
holy man of common tradition, but very 
polished, like a converted Bank Presi- 





ye 


FAKE HEALING. 


The Flopper . . . Mr. Bex Wevpex. 
The Patriarch . . Sm Pour Ben Gureer. 


on for light relief, of the} 
Stick-in-the-Mud or market- 
day type, and they provide 
it so fully that it becomes 
difficult to take Needley, 
their home, with sufficient 
seriousness. 

The Doe seems to feel it, 
and Mr. Hicks with him, 
There he is, ready for any- 
thing, with his revolver in 
his pocket, anxious for swift 
battle and vast loot. And 
it is all too easy and goes too well, and 
no one asks questions or interferes, 
Simple millionaires write out vast 
cheques, but his partners in crime 
succumb in the clear country air to 
the charm of simple goodness and the 
prattling of children. He blusters and 
storms, but he gives way and even 
decides to give goodness a run for its 
money in his own life. 

Mr. Hicks is so vital and resourceful 


that he needs more opportunities for} 


his special gifts. He is trumped by 
unearthly aces which give his “— 
demain no chance, and, seeing him 
striding purposefully but ineffectually 
about, one wishes his warfare could be 
with flesh and blood. D. W. 


“Smart We Reverse!” (ComepDyY). 


There is no more beautiful or accept- 
able domestic ornament than a grand- 
mother, provided that she is white- 
headed, comparatively inactive and 
has already subsided into the mellow- 
ness which views all the actions 
sary with radiant approval. If she 

its, so much the better; if she should 
also play Patience she is nearly per- 
fect. But if—and there are few aspects 
of such an appalling possibility which 
Mr. ARTHUR Macraxdoes not lay before 
us in this piece—if she has tarried in 
the African bush, preferring the society | 
of the kraal to that of an elephant-]| 
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hunting husband, long enough to be 
made Queen of her tribe and to lgarn 
from her ju-ju doctor rites much more 
compelling than the sucking of eggs, 
then indeed it is time for her descend- 
ants to be doubly beware. 

For when Peter Van Dyke (Mr. Ev- 
WARD Cooper) became engaged to the 
lovely Lady Caroline Swayne (Juxx) he 
was not prepared for that enthusiastic 
Ju-jube, CS Oreadiontiar (Miss SypNEY 
FarRBROTHER), to arrive from the 
jungle in a congas and, _— 

istered a vain protest against 
saad , do her voodoo stuff on the 
spot. Her objection is that the Swaynes 
have always been a racketty lot; so, 
mixing a space-time potion (of curi- 
ously Nordic —, she whisks 
Peter and herself back to about 1840, 
where they suddenly materialise in the 
clothes of the period at a garden-party 
given by the Swayne of the day. 

The convention followed is that Peter 
and Grannie remain their modern 
selves. They even rake up a cigarette 
between them, which the fierce old lady 
furiously consumes; and such poor 
historical fruit as their educations have 
yielded is unimpaired, so that they are 
able to engage in topical though 
sketchy chat with the other guests. 
The Lady Caroline is not at all unhke 
Peter’s own Caroline, as pretty and as 
flighty, and, though Grannie warns 
Peter that on no account must he kiss 
her, as this will release more ju-ju 
machinery and propel them still further 
into Little Arthur’s England, no one 
can blame him when they are 
whisked, with an automatic 
change of clothes, to a finish- 
ing-school at Versailles on 
the eve of the Revolution, 
where an earlier Lady C., still 
very similar, is in process of 
being French-polished. 

And so the comedy goes on, 
through a series of short, 
crisply written and very funny 
scenes, enriched by attractive 
music, good dancing and sing- 
ing and charming hers and 
dresses. A brief osculatory 
restraint on Peter’s part, after 
he has kissed the party back 
to the Mayflower, brings them 
up to Edwardian times again, 
but not for long; three hours 
in a May-week punt with the 
Edwardian Lady Caroline sets 
such potent ju-jus in motion 
that a non-stop come-back to the Stone 
Ageistheresult. Thereturn from there, 
vid Florence, where our twain have to 
poison their way out of the Boratas’ 
clutches, vid Athens, where Peter is 
persistently mistaken for ARrsTO- 
PHANES, vid a medizval castle, where 


they find themselves in a compromising 
position and the most uncompromising 
armour, and vid various later plat- 
forms, each displaying its seductive 





WHEN KNIGHTS AND THEIR GRAND- 
MOTHERS WERE BOLD. 


Peter . . . . Mn. Epwarp Coorrr. 
Grannie. . . Miss Sypney Fareproruer. 


but unreliable Caroline, is as enter- 
taining as the outward journey. 

Mr. Macraz is indeed to be con- 
gratulated. Still in his twenties and 
with several good productions to his 
credit (including Indoor Fireworks, 





MAID OF ATHENS AND FATHER. 
Mr. Rosert Hate anp June. 


which deserved a much longer run than 
it was given by a fickle town), he has 
now proved himself an enviably versa- 
tile writer, for in addition to a witty 
book he shares the honours of the 
lyrics and the music with Mr. Dennis 





music bright and tuneful. In addition 
he has assisted.Mr. Ropert Neserrr 
with the production, which is marvel- 
lously smooth, seeing that no fewer 
than seventeen scenes are in hand. 

Miss FarRBROTHER affected me im- 
moderately. She moves her eyes in 
just the same way that small winged 
things do under m , and every 
inch of her grave face is under rigid 
control. Moreover, she understands 
perfectly the comic pitching of the 
voice, a very subtle business. After her 
I laughed most at Mr. Ropert Hare, 
who impersonated a number of elderly 
vintage Swa and was equally 
happy as a Hull-speaking neolith and 
a Greek dramatic critic. The scene in 
which, an Edwardian officer and gentle- 
man besieged by savages in an African 
hut, he sits down in tails to eat the last 
crust, refusing to speak to his fellow- 
prisoner without an introduction, is 
perhaps the funniest of all. 

JUNE was at the very top of her form. 
This was exactly her part. For her 
best work she needs a piece of just these 
proportions, and here she was delight- 
ful. Miss QueENIE LEONARD was, as 
always, a great asset. She attacks all 
the time, can carry her tongue in her 
cheek without inconvenience for long 

riods, and is, in fact, becoming a 

t-class comédienne. And Mr. Ep- 
WARD Cooper, with his natural, almost 
casual manner, was invaluable for 
maintaining an intimate spirit. He 
and Miss FarrproraEer worked to- 
gether, as they say, a treat. As for 
the Chorus, it was well up to 
M. Cuar.ot’s standard. 

You should go. —_ Eric. 


Commercial Candour. 
“We might quote extracts 
from our roomful unsolicited 
testimonials, but an ounce of fact 
is worth a ton of fiction.” 
Foreign Firm's Circular. 





This Age of Standardisation. 
“The King has appointed the 
Duke of Knet to be a Knight of 
the Order of the Thistle.” 
Scottish Newspaper. 
The Knig, very if we push 
it to its logical knclusion. 


“Miss 1935 . . . @ bleached 
head dressed with Jubilee curls on 
the forehead and dainty small curis 
from the nape of the neck to the 
crown; the ears were uncovered 

and the sides waved very flatly.” 
Report of Hairdressing Exhibition. 


She should keep out of the wind. 





“Peee oy rar Box.” 
Newspaper Placard 


van Tuat—lyrics slick and pointed, Thank you, we are not inquisitive. 
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“But, Mr. Jounson, I pon'r UNDERSTAND—IN WHAT WAY DO YOU MEAN YOU HAVE FOUND MY SYSTEM UNSATISFACTORY ?” 
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Mr. Shagreen’s Gifts. 


I REMARKED to Mr. Shagreen that I 
had not seen him for some considerable 





| time, and he explained that he had been 





away in the country writing another 
book. I asked him whether it had gone 
well. . 

“It went very badly indeed,” he 
replied in a tone of great satisfaction. 
Then, noticing my puzzled look, he 
proceeded: “I have always found that 
when a book goes very well it goes, if 
you understand me, very badly. The 
easier to write the harder to sell. 
Bearing in mind the number of sleep- 
less nights given me by this one, I have 
ev ence that it will knock 
‘em,” Mr. 8S m ended with com- 
placency, “cold.” 

“How cold?” 

“Very cold indeed. Icy.” 

“ But I thought you always knocked 
‘em icy,” I objected. “When was a 
book of yours hard to sell?” 


He ae with ision: “In 
the year 1923. M abe, eon 


whose execrable calligraphy even when 


seen was seldom believed, sent me a 
note in which I understood him to 
demand from me a book about conic 
sections. I knew he always had his 
finger on the pulse of public taste, and 
from this perhaps insufficient evidence 
I concluded that conic sections must 
be the rhythm to which it was then 
beating. So I sat down and wrote a 
book on them.” 

“Just like that?” 

“Just like that. It came easily. There 
was no bother with characterisation 
or dialogue; the rolling periods flowed 
from my pen, together with the less 
rolling; inspiration was continuous. 
From time to time I was able to em- 
ploy my artistic gift in the production 
of diagrams worthy, I think I may say, 
of a Picasso.” 

“Were you able to employ your 
poetic gift?” 

“In the production of formulz,” 
nodded Mr. Shagreen, “worthy—I 
think I may say—of a Stem.” 

“Er?” 

“Gert. The book was finished 
quickly, and, after sending it off to my 
publisher, I waited with confidence for 


the royalties to begin pouring in. They 
failed to do so because, as you have 
no doubt guessed, what my publisher 
had actually asked me for was not & 
book on conic sections but a book with 
comic sections.” 

I said I recalled a similar ii 
that once arose through the mis 
ing of the word diseuse as “disease,” 
but Mr. Shagreen did not seem to be 
interested in this. 

“In spite of misgivings,” he went on, | 
“‘ we decided after consultation that the 
book should be published. It was pub- 
lished ; but it did not sell. Hardly — 
body bought it. For the larger publ 
there was too much in it about comie 
sections, and for the smaller public 
there was not enough about coni¢ 


sections in it. I told you, I believe, | 


that inspiration had been almost con- | 

tinuous—the smaller public could not | 

approve of that. There was only one 

review even, and that in *, ree 
rovincial r which assum 

the name of tthe author of the book 

that it must be a detective novel 

reviewed it as such. This pa 

if 1 remember rightly, that the story 
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the age-old etry.” 
Now that was not much, and it could 
hardly be quoted in an advertisement, 
but it gave me an idea.” 

“A striking phrase,” I agreed, 


4 sends oer oh not to the phrase,” 


Mr. Shagreen said, “but to the miscon- 
ception. It entered my head that this 
might unofficially be fostered. I wrote 
to my publisher s ing that we 
should try to foster the misconception, 
and when he wrote back saying that 
in his opinion it would be a very good 
idea to fash the Mexican captain, I 
knew that he agreed with me. I there- 
upon drew up some plans and sent 
them to him and he had them carried 
out.” 

“Your artistic gift, I sup , came 
in again there?” I sugg : 

“Tt did indeed,” he replied, “and my 
poetic gift too; for what I did was 
to design a number of dust-wrappers 
bearing, besides the customary violent 


scene, some of the choicest remarks it 
has ever been my lot to blurb. These 
wrappers were all alike in 
to Ot Sem anpien of ths Seok ated 
Conie Sections, by P. T. Shagreen. 
There, however, the resem 
ended. nen remember, _— a 

ringly-executed representation of a 
en, girl — — by 
an unpleasant man with arms like an 
octopus. On another was a picture of 
three stout millionaires impaled on a 
Malayan kris of formidable size. Yet 
a third was enlivened by a painting in 
several shades of red of a large gor- 
illa rising on stepping-stones of dead 
bodies, possibly to higher things, pos- 
sibly not.” 

“And your publisher had _ those 
printed ¢”’ 

“Thousands of copies.” 

“But surely,” I said—‘‘surely the 
book was not issued inside them?” 

“No, no,” Mr. Shagreen said, “of 
course not. That would have been 
criminally misleading. This is what was 


done. Each of the finished wrappers 
was carefully torn so that fragments of 
the last letter of the title were missing. 
It was ee toe to any 
indignant rales, Sy reader that 
what had a im to the book was 
not a wrapper from Conic Sections but 
an advance specimen from a forth- 
coming novel by me about a lurid 
villain named Conic Sectione. These 
thousands of torn wrappers had been 
left in public places—in buses, trams, 
trains, tube stations and on park-seats 
all over the country, so that my 
ape a receive many com = 

ut not,” Mr. Shagreen slyly, 
“before he had received enough orders 
to make the book a success. Once again 
my commercial gift, with the help of 
my artistic gift and my poetic gift, 
had proved its worth.” 

“Mr. Shagreen,” I said, “has any- 
one ever compared you to LEONARDO 
pa Vincr?”’ a 

“Not lately,” replied Mr. Sh nt) 
with a ri look R. M. 











Bowler, “ You CaN’? INTIMIDATE we. 





I’VE PLAYED AGAINST WORSE UMPIRES THAN You.” 
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Dual Representatives. 


Turre is no doubt that at the 
Academy banquet Sir Jomn Stow was 
right when he commented on the 
different appearances that can be given 
to the same man by different painters. 
There is more than one example of 
this at the R.A., perhaps the best 
being the two versions Be pe in- 

eibly pi vrilliant 
Scot, Mr. Rowant BontTivg CunnING- 
HAME-GRAHAM—one Miss Kartu- 
LEEN Mann, No. 102, and the other, 
No. 172, by Mr. James McBry, who, 
best known as an etcher, occasionally 
descends to portraits in oil and water- 
colour reminders of the beauty of the 
world. In the KaTHLEEN Many treat- 
ment the old northern hi looks 
as though he had been exhausted by 
the fatigues of the McBry régime; it is 
as though the etcher got him first, 
extracted all his joie de vivre, and then 
handed him over to Miss MANN to make 
the best she could of the remains. In the 
result we have two presentments, very 
likely both authoritative: excellent 
material for Sir Jonn Smon’s oratory. 

Another victim is Lord Davip 
CEcIL, where two painters, who chance 
also to be friends, have each tackled 
him—Mr. Aveustus Joun and Mr. 
Henry Lams, both in the t room. 
They agree as to the refined sensibility 
of the features of the critic and his 
capacity for literary enjoyment; but 
when it comes to those symbols of 
character, the hands, they part. In the 
Johannian (shall we say?) treatment, 
No. 194, the hands are negligible; but 
in the Agnean, No. 160, they are vital: 
slender, mobile, indicative. It looks 
almost as though more than one painter 
should always be called in. 

Meanwhile it .is to be wished that 
there was a second version of Lord 
CaSTLEROSSE. In spite of the ecstasies 
of Mr. Geratp KELty, who paints, 
and Mr. Frank Rutter, who writes, 
it is not easy to accept Mr. Sickert's 
valentine either as a Heaven-sent gift, 
or as the one and only. 

Artists are not always too kind to 
artists; but I heard the other day of 
a case where an old one went out of 
his way to befriend a younger and a 
possible rival. The yo , whom I 
will call B, was delighted to be se- 
lected by ‘er i thy eminent 
man to paint his portrait, was eager 
to get to work and earn his aa 
tomed fee; but the eminent man being 
also egregious, it seemed to be impos- 
sible to make any appointment that 
would suit, or that, when the time 
came, was not broken. 


The young portrait-painter having 


spoken of it among brother brushes, 
‘was astonished and pleased to receive 
po il oie par Hey we 
, whom I wi » & let 
saying that he too had a commission 
from other friends of the eminent man 
to paint his portrait, and if B cared 
to bring his canvas and his materials 
to his, A’s, studio whenever the 
eminent one was there, he, B, might, 
free of any charge, share the sittings. 
What could be nicer than that? 
and B very naturally was enchanted 
and already, probably—for he was an 
artist—beginning to spend the fees. 
But there was, in this ointment—the 
ointment both of B and A—a fly. To 
none of the arranged sittings did the 
eminent man, who was also egregious, 
ever come, E. V. L. 


The Revolt of the Carpenter. 


Tue Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking in the Strand, 

But found no cause for weeping, 
It was so gay and grand. 

Yet, ’mid the wreaths and roaring, 
From his old comrade’s lips 

Queries in torrents pouring 
Assailed the ears of Chips. 


Instead of jubilating 
He never doffed his hat 
Or thought of moderating 
His flow of idle chat 
On mice and macaroni, 
And whether frogs have stings, 
Driving his faithful crony 
Mad with his questionings. 


1D’ ye think the Seven Sleepers 
In the Ephesian hills 

Could close their drowsy peepers 
Against pneumatic drills? 

dD Bnd think the earliest jazzer 

o coined the ragtime strain 

Was the ill-starred BELSHAzzaR, 

Or was it TuBaL Carn ? 


D’ ye think that rustic Cato 
Might have controlled the plebs 
By planting the potato 
Or following the Wrsps ? 
D’ ye think the Emperor AKBAR 
as conscious in his time 
Of furnishing to snack-bar 
The only perfect rhyme ? 


D’ ye think if Curis had tarried 
And never crossed the Pond 
Or had PLotinvs married 
A platinizing blonde, 
That we should be more jolly 
Than if we all were dead?” 
The Carpenter cried, “Golly!” 
And then he up and said :— 


“In walks and talks together 
For more than sixty years 

I’ve listened to your blether, 
Though often bored to tears; 








But now, amphibious mammal, oe 
I yield to Nature’s law, 
For I’m the w camel 


And you’re the final straw.” 
————. 0.L.64, 

Walk in Beauty. : 

By Our Beauty Expert. 


Ir any of my readers are thinking of 
going away for one of those week-end 
walking-tours which are so popular at 
this time of year, it will be well for 
them to take heed of the few aids-to. 
beauty that every really smart girl 








ve pa face hing air unarmed. A 
wee ’s walking in the country can 
positively wreck a girl’s ‘complet 
and career if a girl is so foolish as not 
to take a few simple but homely 
precautions. 

Let us suppose you are doing a 
thirty-mile tramp (not bad for a town 
girl on a week-end holiday !) and are 
carrying your ~~ rustic necessities 
in a knapsack. First you will want 
plenty of powder. (This can be pink, 
blue, green, ochre or tango, to match 

our colouring and your mood.) The 
t powders are made of superfine 
granite and cost anything from two 
guineas per four-ounce box. Besides 
a change of undies, one of your 
naughtiest négligés and a pair of 
featherweight pyjamas and two pounds 
of absorbent cotton-wool, your knap- 
sack should contain a tin of mascara, 
to be had in the following shades: 
coral, chinese red, flamingo, jade, eau | 
de Nil and jasmine—rouge, lipstick, a } 
hundredweight of hairpins (for the 
really smart girl guards her “ perm” 
against the wind), a tub of cold cream, 
foundation cream, vanishing cream and 
cream of tartar, a little Eau de Cologne 
and benzine, a packet of tissues} 
(tissues are my useful on a walking: 
tour), some face-wax, candle-wax, 
beeswax and of course some rouge 
lipstick. 

If you put all this on your face and 
then wipe it all off again you will be 
surprised at the dirt it will reveal. 

The smart woman too will never go 
walking for the week-end without one 
of those ducky little back-brushes— 
the kind with the fascinating long 
handle and the fetching little puff om 
the end (the end you dust your 
with, I mean). : 

If you do not want your complexion 
to suffer from exposure and a ge 
end’s frolicking in the wide open spaces” 
it will be necessary, every three or four | 
miles, to remove all evidence of the un- 
kind ravages made by Mother Nature 
and. put on an entirely fresh supp 
protective creams, powder, etc. 
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can be done quite easily behind a tele- 
graph-pole or a boulder. You should 
at the same time give your nails a 
quick run-round with the newest kind 
of nail-pencil, followed by a coat of 
blood-ruby varnish—the very latest 
from Paris, called ‘Travail d’Amour,” 
and obtainable at any village store. 
Don’t forget to push back the cuticles. 
Then, after you have washed your 
hands in the nearest stream (a moun- 
tain-stream is the most pure, but if 
there is not — mountain 
any stream will serve the purpose), 
sear rd hands well with a 

oneydri ion; work this well 
in until Ry ok smooth, soft and 
white and smell most strangely. 

And now for some of those little 
things which “make all the difference.” 
Tweezers come first on my list. These 
are most necessary, as your eyebrows 
will probably require plucking both 
before and after meals. The steel- 
backed kind with the adjustable prongs 
made of minute circular-saws are best 
and should be within anybody’s reach 
as they are only five-pounds-fifteen a 
pair. Next comes theatrical grease- 
paint, which makes a good foundation 
when mixed with a little starch and 
sawdust, and can be used when all else 
fails. This should be applied on the 
face evenly and before powdering. 

Never powder in a storm without 
first coating the face with olive-oil. 
However good a powder is it will go 

techy in the rain; and a three-hourly 
‘pack”’ of gum-tar is a good thing for 
the smart woman to know of if she is 
thinking of going walking in a gale. 

A rosy-blush complexion can be ob- 
tained by pricking your finger on a pin 
(special pins are sold in neat hold-alls, 
price ten-and-six for seventeen) and 
then pores 3 the required quantity of 
your life’s-blood with a sowpcon of 
grease int and cement. However, if 
‘he”’ likes you to favour the water- 
lily, the ogo old-fashioned sack of 
flour is still the best. 

A bright green mud-pack will alter 
your looks as will nothing else. These 
should be kept on at least five hours, 
and plenty of astringent lotions should 
be used afterwards. Finish by brush- 
ing surface of skin lightly with essence 
of garlic. 

final word of warning to the smart 
woman ona walking-tour. Never forget 
your hot-water-bottle—it may mean 
so much to your circulation when you 
sleep under a haystack. And never 
worry too much about your looks, for 
that is the quickest way to lose them. 

I hope all my readers will return 
feeling braced, refreshed and rested 
after their healthy and carefree 
country week-end. 
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Signs of Summer. 


Sweet Summer’s balmy days will soon 
be here; 

Then will the Common Picnicker a 

Amongst the fauna of our rural alias: 

Light-heartedly distributing his traces. 


Soon shall we see amongst the wayside 
grass 
The sparkling fragments of smashed 
bottle-glass ; 
Bright scraps of orange-peel their tints 
will mingle 


With that of native blooms in dell and 
dingle. 





The cigarette-box in its various hues, 
Gay packing that the chocolate-makers 


use 
Will deck the rural scene. Assorted 


Ro, oo across wild Nature's face 
will caper. 


Delightful thought, that everywhere 
we've been 
Such tokens of our passage should be 


seen! 
Be lavish with your mess, sweet louts. 
if only ’ 
Lest Nature undefiled leave others 
lonely! W.K.H. 


. . 
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‘1’m sorry, Mr. ENrwWHISTLe, suT HOW was I TO KNOW THAT MY HUSBAND WOULD BE CALLED OUT TO A FIRE AND 


JUST AT THIS CRITICAL MOMENT? ” 














Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Worthies in Pinafores. 

“Many boys,” says FuLier, “are muddy-headed till 
they be clarified with age; and such afterwards prove the 
best.” He is echoed by Mr. WALTER DE LA Make, whose 
enchanting commonplace book of childhood, written in 
a desultory, meditative, Jacobean vein, is a tacit plea for 
the individual handling of children. Disclaiming any 
pretence of “child-study,” Harly One Morning (FABER AND 
FaBeER, 21/-) is rather a collector's cabinet of child-pieces. 
Here are children alone, children in company, children at 
good schools, children at bad ones, children victimized, 
children pam , diarists, letter-writers, story-tellers 
and poets. The author's attitude is by no means idyllic. 
He chronicles childhood’s leanings towards the horrible, 
from spooks to pig-sticking. He indicts society for its satanic 
mills, its sweeping-boys and its motoring carnage. He de- 
nounces compulsory milk, “an affliction by day and a horror 
by night,” and notes that the hearty and happy WiLLiAM 

orRIs had “the run of a splendid garden” and unlimited 
peaches. He should be by experts, for his dislike of 
regimentation; by parents, that rom may take heart of 
grace and reassume their delightful responsibilities; and, in 
many fascinating excerpts, to (or by) the children themselves. 


The Near East. 


eg, pe Ihave spent some delightful hours in compan 
with Sir Harry Luxe making More Moves on an Dates 


Chequerboard (Lovat Dickson, 12/6). We have roamed 
together ‘‘somewhere in the Mediterranean,” watched the 
“Palestine Chiaroscuro” from the Governor’s Palace in 
Jerusalem, and spent a happy and most entertaining year 
in the Caucasus amidst innumerable princes claiming 
descent from the royal house of Davin. Those were the 
days in 1919-20, when the Bolshevist menace hung like,a 
thunder-cloud above the mountain-ranges of Georgia and 
the repulsive oilfields of Azerbaijan. Nevertheless Sir 
Harry Luke found “existence wonderfully varied” 
during the months in which he lived in a millionaire’s 
palace in Tiflis with four princes serving him as butler, 
chauffeur and office messengers. Sir Harry must indeed 
have been happy in that land of castles, for he avows that 
he has been “pursuing” Crusaders’ castles in Palestine 
and Syria ever since ABpuL the Damned ruled the land. 
His account of those he has found is an example of learning 
lightly worn and is illustrated by some splendid photo- 
graphs. I hope that Sir Harry Luxe will continue to move 
the entertaining figures on his Eastern chequerboard. 


“Keep Quite Still, Please.” 

Most of us have seen and enjoyed Mr. CHERRY KEarTON’S 
films of wild animals, and now, in Adventures with Animals 
and Men (Lonemans, 12/6), we have his descriptions of 
how some were taken. The book is as exciting as his photo- 
graphs; I know that the camera is a more thrilling and 
sporting weapon than the rifle, but few have the nerve and 
zeal to use it as the writer does. There is a good chapter | 
on the experiences of a War Correspondent in Belgium in 
1914, and a most interesting account of three years of the | 
East African campaign, where the dangers were rated a8 


—— 
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disease first, wild animals second and 
Germans third. The book has a good 
yarn on every page, interspersed by 
absolutely unfaked pictures. Some 
curious instances of telepathy are 
given, a startling one being that in 
which his native porters knew five days 
before his telegram was sent that he 
was coming out from England (a piece 
of news known only to himself). A 
traveller's book which can be taken 
with no need of salt or other condi- 
ment—except perhaps for a tiger “‘at 
least eleven feet long” that walked 
past the camera. But if I had been 
there I would probably have guessed 
at fifteen at the moment. 





This England. 
In Village England (MacLEHOSE, 
At 8/6, a modest charge) 
Sir W. Beacn Tuomas shows 
The English scene displayed at large ; 
Trees, flowers, fishes, beasts and birds, 
People and field and farm and fen, 
Desert and tillage, flocks and herds— 
All’s one to his engaging pen. 


Moreover there is not a page 
But shows he’s learned and marked 
and read 
What pens of every bygone age 
Of prose or poetry have said ; 
It doesn’t matter where you look, 
An apt quotation you will see: 
The land to him ’s an open book— 
Nay, more, an open library. 
I recommend his guiding mind 
To all who’d read the land aright, 
For few therein will fail to find 
Something of profit or delight ; 
But most I'd like his book to go 
To those who live in or have planned 
Some jerry-builder’s Jericho 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 





(ACT 


“ha 


UM UME 


“Let’s GET out, JOHN; WE DON’T WANT TO BE MIXED UP IN A FIGHT.” 
“Tv ISN'T A FIGHT, MY DEAR; OUR DRIVER IS ONLY ASKING THE WAY.” 











“The Human Boy” (American Sample). 

I defy anyone to wish to keep Mr. Boorn TaRKINGTON’s 
latest book to himself. Humour shared is humour doubled, 
and the exploits of Little Orvie (HxtnEMANN, 7/6) should 
be read aloud and laughed aloud over. Orvie was eight years 
old and very bad, though in the most charming way 
possible. At times “his conscience troubled him somewhat 
—that is to say he had a slight fear of detection,” but all 
the same his misdirected virtues were usually rewarded 
(though not deliberately). If ever heaven lay about a child 
it lay about Orvie when, as punishment for fighting, he was 
too hastily imprisoned with half an angel-cake and three 
gallons of ice-cream I more than recommend you to read 
about Orvie’s ‘“‘fixation’’ and ‘‘Grandpa’s error”’ and “dear 
little Boydie-boy,” who looked like ‘something just freshly 
out of a heaven painted by Fra ANGELICO”’ but behaved like 
an embryo criminal. In my opinion Mr. TaRKINGTON has 
said almost everything there is to be said about any small 
boy and has said it perfectly. He is consistently funny, 
but in a subtle way that cannot bore. Incidentally he gives 
a very good picture of the adult American attitude towards 
children. I shall hope to follow Orvie’s promising career 
in another volume. 


Forty Years On. 

It is difficult for us to imagine nowadays the misery, 
the zeal and the uphill struggle that marked the early days 
of motoring, especially in England. We get some idea of 
these in At the Wheel Ashore and Afloat (Fou.ts, 12/6), by 
Lieut.-Commander Montaguré GranamM-Wuirte, R.N.V.R., 
who owned a motor-bike and drove in cars just forty years 
ago. It seems strange to think that these machines may 
have been watched on the road by people who were at 
Waterloo. The author gives much detail of the slow fight 
against prejudice and the growth of the industry; but I 
found the chapters on power-yachts and the intricacies and 
worries of ship-brokerage caused by Lioyps and laws and 
libels (I mean the ones pinned to the mast, not the other 











sort) more interesting. Perhaps of all the good things in | 


the book the best is the “Rules for Safety and Courtesy 
on the Road” sent to the R.A.C. by Mr. Granam-Watre 
in 1911. It is better, in my opinion, than the new hand- 
book about to be issued by the Ministry of Transport. 
Surely some Government Office could have unearthed it 
and put it to good use before this date? The book is full 
of anecdotes told with that touch of spice that adds so 
much to humour. 
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Young London's Joy. 

If ever Mr. Waurer ReyNotps’ delicious entertainment 
should be taken off it will comfort me at least a little to 
give its book a anent place on my bedside-table ; for 
much of the which nightly gladdens the hearts 
of so many habitués is here, preserved for all time between 
the covers of Young England (Gou.ancz, 5/-). This play 
is the theatrical curiosity of our time. It has been running 
now since the beginning of last September, its cast numbers 
thirty-five without the T'wo companies of soldiers, the 
cohort of Women with babies, and other groups, and the 
naive simplicity of its sentiments would have guaranteed it 
immediate oblivion had it not been adopted by an ever- 









In the Arena. . 
I suggest that those of us who do not admit the attraction 
of circuses should read Wagon Wheels (Hratu 
7/6), for in its pages they will find much information 
also the reason why this form of entertainment is 
culiarly popular with young and old. Mr. Wittan 
SWORTH writes with knowledge and authority, and 
traced the history of the circus from its origin to the 
day. It is a fascinating because it is such an intensely’ 
human story. Over a hundred-and-sixty years ago attempts 
were made to establish a circus in England, and to-day 
all know to what a pitch of skill and splendour these 
performances have been brought. And it is good to 





growing body of enthusiasts 
who, word-perfect, treat it in 
the old music-hall manner as 
a satirical melodrama and con- 
tribute every sort of interpola- 
tion. In accepting the state- 
ment of its aged author that 
he intended it as a piece of 
clean propaganda for the Boy 
Scouts and other salutary 
bodies, I must congratulate 
him on the preservation of an 
innocence rarely found nowa- 
days, alas! in a child of ten; 
but at the same time I must 
acquit the cast of what I had 
imagined to be their astute 
insertion of the more telling 
lines. These are nearly all to 
be found in the original script, 
which I recommend warmly, 
especially for reading aloud. 


The Complexity Complex. 

In his contribution to the 
Whitehall Series—The War 
Office (Putnam, 7/6) — Mr. 
HamMPDEN GORDON waves 
gracefully into an historic past 
all the committees of reform, 
the mountains of marvellous 
red tape and the many hard 
criticisms that the English 
people have from time imme- 
morial associated with the ad- 
ministration of His Majesty’s 
Land Forces. Dealing rather 
lightly with the monstrous in- 








AND-TIE* ” 








Foreman (concluding argument). “ Auu I asks ts—wHo’s 
THE BOSS "ERE—WHO IS IT WEARS THE BLINKIN’ COLLAR- 


assured that “there is defi. 
nitely no room in the com 
training now presented to 
circus audiences for an 

that even remotely savours 
of brutality.” The numerous 


photographs are excellently 
chosen and produced. 


Republicans and Sinners, 

Mr. Roger East, in present- 
ing his Twenty-Five Sanitary 
Inspectors (COLLINS, 7/6), has 
treated a theme which is es- 
sentially farcical with com- 
mendable restraint. The 
setting of the story is in a 
West Indian island, where 
Pero Zaragoza, a “ cosmopol- 
itan financier,” was trying to 
create a playground for mil- 
lionaires. In this endeavour 
he was assisted by Ex-Super- 
intendent Simmonds, who, after 
a long experience of Scotland 
Yard, found the atmosphere 
of this tiny republic more 
than a little bewildering. Pero 
indeed was far from being 
popular with the islanders, | 
who put spokes in his elab- | 
orate schemes and, if I may 
express it so, in him. Of its 
genre a clever novel. 































Love’s Labour Found. 











flation of the War period, he joyously dissects and sub- 
dissects the multitudinous departments, with their staffs, 
their functions, their genealogical descent from other de- 

ts and their appropriated funds, until at last there 
ie before him and his ers the bare bones not so much 
of an office of State as of an army in being. His pages 
convey an extraordinary effect of intricacy and scope of 
interests, from courts-martial to service manuals and from 
fire-engines to stewed prunes. Mr. Gorpon revels in strange 
meaningful initials, like D.S.T., R.A.O.C., P.U.S. and 
J.A.G., and refers without wincing to fifteen miles of 
shelving now devoted to “records,” or a volume of Regula. 
tions for Civilian Employees which runs to two hundred 
pages. I would like to add that he gives no small im- 
pression of modern business efficiency applied with the 
most conscientious attention to the minutest details of a 
confoundedly involved concern. 


As I beheld my loved one and perceived that she was} 
thickening 

I took it very hardly and I felt it more than sickening; 

I felt I could not tend and love and always keep on 
treasuring 

A wife that thus recorded such a constant growth to meas- 
uring. 

I asked her to reduce, but she replied, “I’m not the} 
slimmin’ kind.” 

(Unlike the vast majority of self-respecting womenkind). 










What here I find instructive and, [ must confess, find 
funny is, 
Inflated love is just as worthless as inflated — is. : 
If women would preserve the men’s respect and love and 
bonhomie 
They need to learn the rules of strict interior economy. 
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Charivaria. 
WatER thrown from a bucket freezes 
before it reaches the ground in 
Oi-Mekon, a town in East Siberia. This 


strengthens, if possible, our earlier 
resolve not to live in Oi-Mekon. 





first Boat-Race in 1829. Pathetic 
interest would be added by the last 
boat in which Oxford won. 


* % 
* 
The best view of Mr. EpsTeErn’s 


Strand statues is said to be obtained 
from the middle of the road. Unfortu- 


A newspaper recently ran a com- 
— to discover the Prize Bore. 
embers of the staff were of course not 





& & 
* 


“Only on rare 
occasions did the 
sun venture out 
this month,” says 
an essayist. This 
is not surprising 
considering _ the 
weather we have 
been having. 


*& & 
* 


The villagers of 
Fairplay, Color- 
ado, are to erect 
a monument to a 
hen. Motoristssug- 
gest that it would 
be appropriate if 
it were placed in 
the middle of -a_ 


yond. ss 
*% | 








In connection | 
with the opening 
of . the OscOW 
Tube, 
badges were con- 
ferred by the WW 
Soviet on chiefs of 
the London Under- 
ground. A sugges- 
tion is that these 
decorationsshould 
be worn hanging 
by straps. 


4 ie 
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Attemptsare be- 
ing made in Ger- 
many to photo- 
graph the soul. If 
they succeed, no 
Nazi home will be 
complete without 
a framed enlarge- 
ment of the soul | 
of Germany. 
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ie “ Axp WHAT SORT OF THING HAVE YOU BEEN WRITING HITHERTO?” 


ra" ‘AN UNBROKEN SEQUENCE OF WORST-SELLERS.” 





“HITLER is still encouraging large 
families,” we read. Still pursuing a 
Herr-raising policy. 


+ & 
x 


The boat used by the record- 
breaking Cambridge crew of 1934 is to 
be preserved in the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, which already in- 
cludes the craft used by Oxford in the 


nately in designing the building they 
adorn, no allowance was made for 
traffic developments. 


2 # 
% 


An interpretation of the new I.b.w. 
rule in first-class cricket is that a bats- 
man is out if he stops with his legs a 
ball which, in the opinion of the um- 
pire, would otherwise have hit the bat. 


eligible to compete. 
dei 
Manchester peo were 
recently at seeing a luminous ball 
suspended — over 


their city for six 
minutes. Could it 
have been the sun ? 


dal 
* 


“Some t hing 
should be done to 
do away with bot- 
tle-necks at the en- 
trance to main-line 
stations,” says a 
railwayman. 


requested not to 
throw the things 
out of the window. 


e 
* 
made 


smaller silver coins. 


reject 
this reason. 
* = 
*& 


discovered that a 
nightingale can be 
started 


ing stones into 
the thicket. Keats 


didn’t think of 
ithat. -«» 
* 
‘What does the 


average man have 
in the way of a 
| good view at Ep- 
/som ?”’ asksa race- 
goer. A size eight 
bowler-hatusually. 


+ & 
x 


A scientist as- 
serts that if anum- 
_.___.._______| ber of savages were 
to be isolated on a large island they 
would in time achieve a civilisation 
similar to our own. In that case it’s 
not much use trying it. 








Leander Takes the Count. 
“Romance or Graw Swimmer. 
From Canapa To Enetaxp to Web.” 

Daily Paper. 


engers are already | 


Somebody has | 





Complaint is | 
that the | 
Scottish crest is | 
not shown on our | 


Yet few Scotsmen | 
them for | 


singing | 
again by throw. | 
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The Jubilee Cake. 


Late on the evening of the sixth of 

_ May the new and as yet unsophisticated 
frm Sree! employed by old Miss 
| Fitzgerald of Bawnoge appeared sud- 
_ denly in the doorway of Mrs. Dooley’s 
_ shop and there made her dramatic 
_ announcement. ‘‘She says she'll have 
me life if I don’t make her a Jubilee 

| Cake,” she said despairingly, “an’ 
_ me not knowin’ no more nor an infant 
| child what class of a batther that 
_ would be; but I never let on to her. 
_ She says Bawnoge can go its own way, 
| but she'll stand aside from the rejice- 
_ ments no longer. ‘I may be a bit late 
_ in the day,’ says she, ‘but there’s one 
| thing I can do annyway, an’ that’s to 
| have a Jubilee Cake ;’ an’ she pounded 
_ the floor wid her hand-stick an’ put 





| the heart across in me.” 


Then, as suddenly as she had come, 


“the distracted Stasia fled back to 
| the ivy-covered house of the old lady 


who through all the changes in her 
bewildered country, still clings with 
tenacity to her memories of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the late QuEEN 
VictroriA, when, she insists, the village 
of Bawnoge was one of the most 


| brightly scintillating jewels in the 
Imperial Crown. 


Mrs. Dooley spoke soot! y to her 
flabbergasted customers. “I gev me 


| solemn oath to that girl’s mother,” she 
_ said apologetically, “that I'd assist 


poor Stasia the best way I could; for 


_ this is only her first place, God help 


her, an’ she’s a kind of backward. [ 
said the very same to the girl herself. 


_ ‘No matther what onnatural cookery 


she axes for,’ I says, ‘let you bate in 

here to me, an’ it'll be the foreign dish 
_ that we can’t concoct between the two 
of us. What doesn’t kill will fatten,’ 
I says. An’ sure enough she makes 
_ twenty darts in here in the day wid 
_ some new request, for the misthress was 
_ always terribly choicey, so she was, an’ 
_ when she does be vexed she has a 
_ powerful spate of talk. I’d like to do 
_ what I could for Stasia on account of 

the mother, for we were reared side be 
' side at Ardbeg ; but I wouldn’t know at 
_ all what you’d put in a mixture to 
make it into a Jubilee Cake.” 

One of her customers cleared his 
throat promisingly. ‘I dunno would it 
be the same as that Domineerin’ Cake 
they had at Lisduff,” he suggested, 
“the time Delia Byrne gev in her notice 
_ on the head of it? I only thought of it 
this minute, although I heard enough 
about it at the time, for I was white- 
_ washin’ out there, an’ Delia wasn’t 
| anny too terse in her talk, if you could 


mind what she was sayin’. She was to 


get the sugar from one British Do- 
minion, seemin'ly, an’ the currants 
from another, an’ so on like that. But 
she got them all in Ballykealy the same 
as ever, an’ she put Chinese eggs in it— 
or that’s what the shopman said they 
were, an’ herself an’ the misthress had 
a wordy battle about it, you may be 
sure. 

Mrs. Dooley groaned aloud.. “ Bedad, 
poor Stasia may as well pack her few 
aprons an’ go on back to the mother,” 
ae eile hopelessly, ‘if there’s anny 
talk of her havin’ to gallop around the 
British Empire for ingredients, for she 
wouldn’t have the wits of Delia Byrne 
at all.” 

Michael Foley tried to reassure her. 
“Wasn't I talkin’ to the cook at 
Knockbawn?”’ he said; ‘“‘an’ she had 
one of them magazines, an’ there was 
a Jubilee Cake wrote out in it, she was 
tellin’ me. But when she had it well 
perused she said it was the very same 
as anny other plum-cake, only for the 
sugary Crown an’ Anchor upon the top 
of it for greater grandjer.” 

The faces of his hearers turned to- 
wards him hopefully. To people who 
never missed the local race-meeting 
with its numerous side-shows this un- 
expected scheme of decoration had a 
pleasantly familiar sound. But the 
speaker had realised a slip of the tongue. 
“The cook said it was on account of 
the King of England bein’ so long upon 
the sea,” he added hastily, “that ey 
had the Anchor along wid the Crown ;”’ 
and there was a long-drawn sigh of 
disappointment. 

en the landlady spoke again it 
was as one without hope. ‘Musha, 
Michael honey,” she said faintly, “if 
the misthress waits for Stasia to put a 
sugary anchor upon a cake it’s waitin’ 
she'll be; an’ I could make no hand of 
it aither, God knows.” 

* r * tt 

The most leisurely of Bawnoge’s 
shoppers had gone home when Mrs. 
Dooley went slowly towards the ivy- 
covered house, from the kitchen- 
window of which the light still 
streamed. Cautiously she opened the 
back-door and was met by a blast of 
heat and by the unmistakable smell of 
a newly-baked cake. 

“She med it herself afther,” Stasia 
explained, waving a grimy hand to- 
wards the two sections of steaming 
plum-cake on a wire tray; ‘‘an’ she 
put too much of something lightsome 
in it an’ it ruz to frightful elevations, 
an’ the half of it hot agen the top of 
the oven an’ it bruk away from the 
rest. ‘There’s the crown of it,’ she 
says, ‘an’ 'tis just as well th’ other half 
was anchored to the tin or it may have 





follied it. Clap the two together when 








































it cools off,” says she, ‘for we can do 
go aS 
ually it was dawning u 
ps ate 4 that the post had. i 
solved the problem of the Crown 
Anchor, and the inevitable op 
word of Bawnoge’s many battle-c 
sounded through the lamp-lit kitche 
“Up!” she said, then paused—* 
THE JUBILEE Cake!”’ she finished; 
Stasia blinked, for it was very late. 
“Bedad, it upped all right,” 

said reminiscently. D. M. 


The King’s Postillions. 


WHEN true love flamed like Etna, 
Are these not of the breed 

That whirled the brides to Gretna 
On spinning wheels of speed ? 

In dust that dimmed the daisies 
Are these not of the line 

That rode before the chaises 
When dukes went forth to dine? 











Yet never sat they prouder 
With boot and spur on high, 
Nor won a welcome louder 
Than when our Kine went by— 
When, through the cheering millions 
Along the bannered ways, 
Sun-crowned the Krva’s Postillions 
Led history on the Greys. 


W.H.0. — 
Bedside Reading. 


IV.—The Gentleman’s House. 


The Gentleman's House ; or, How to 
plan English Residences from the Parson. 
age to the Palace, by Professor KERR, 
had attained its third edition in 187], 
and I know of few books which carry 
a fuller flavour of the life of the upper- 
class Victorian. 

The note is struck early in the book: 
“ Let the family have free passage-way 
without encountering the servants 
unexpectedly.” The house is to be: 
riddled with staircases to attain this 
desirable result—front staircases and 
back staircases, gentlemen’s staircases” 
and young ladies’ staircases; evasion” 
and escape are writ large over the plan, 
As to the servants, they are to be 
considered, of course, but not pam- 
pered; their quarters are to be “equal 
to those of a similar class of persons It 
their own homes—perhaps a little 
better, but not too much so,” but it is 
conceded that the Servants’ Hall 
should have a prospect which shall be- 
“at least not dieareeale.” : 

But with the family gg it is & 
very different matter. Here all is to 
be laid out on the best sage, Itis 
admitted that in suburban villas, where 
the accommodation is radically im 
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“ WoULD YOU CARE TO SIGN A PETITION ABOUT THE DREADFUL FOOD We 'RE GETTING!” 











sufficient to the numbers occasionally 
received, it may be required that the 
Dining Room shall be connected with 
the Drawing Room—‘‘a grievous in- 
formality, but one which nevertheless 
will yield to contrivance. An ante- 
room ought always to be interposed.” 

The connection with the Nursery 
suite should also be closely studied. 
The suite must of course be well 
secluded, yet connection there must 
be; for, as the author justly observes, 
“no English mother, not even a 
duchess, will confide her children 
wholly to other hands than her own.” 
Sanitation too is not disregarded, for, 
“although the morning sponge is now 
so much used, yet no house of any 
wma will be devoid of a general 

athroom.” 

But perhaps Professor Kerr is at 
his best when dealing with the Gentle- 
men’s Quarters, The Library, we are 
told, is primarily a morning room for 
the gentlemen, “though ladies are not 
exactly excluded,” while the Smoking 
Room is introduced with a heavy mid. 
Victorian jocularity suitable to the 


may enjoy ‘the pestiferous luxury of a 
cigar" an apartment may be specially 
dedicated to the use of Tobacco, And 
here the Professor, with a planning 
problem to tackle, becomes serious 
again. The ideal situation for a 
Smoking Room is a prospect chamber 
in a tower, approached, of course, by 
a special stair. Complete ventilation is 
essential on the score of both health 
and cleanliness, and a large ventilator 
in the ceiling will always be required. 

The Gentleman's Odd Room, again, 
is carefully thought out. It may have 
a work-bench and tool-chest; over the 
mantelpiece there may be foils and 
dumb-bells; the fireside may be dedi- 
cated to the cigar, very properly 
forbidden elsewhere ; in a closet, out of 
harm’s way, there may be an electrical 
machine and half-a-dozen other things 
of the sort; while in a plain cabinet 
at the end of the room botanical and 
entomological specimens may be de- 
posited. 


But we must not linger in the 
Gentleman's Odd Room. Let us take 
the Dinner Route from Dining Room 


subject. In order that the gentlemen to Servants’ Quarters, past the still- 





rooms and the sideboard rooms, the 
salting rooms and the smoking houses, 
the wet larders and the dry larders, 
the upper and the lower servants’ 
halls—past all these and out into the 
stable-yard, to watch “the heavy and | 
valuable carriages guided safely into 
the carriage-house upon the wheel- 
tracks.” Then on again, past forcing 
houses and conservatories, throug 

shrubberies and glades, and away to 
the far-flung farm with its pig-sties and 
its calf-houses. And here in the calf- 
house we may call a halt, for a calf- 
house, we find, “is matter of a little 
controversy.” The calf must be out of 
sight of the mother, but should it be 
out of hearing also’ For once even the 
Professor i icameeed. He hums and 
he haws, and finally hedges by giving 
alternative plans with the calf within | 
hearing and the calf without. Till 

now the Professor has been so definite, 
so didactic, so cocksure, that one 
may be pardoned a certain malicious 
pleasure in taking leave of him with 
the problem still unsolved as to the} 
proper relationship of the calf with its} 
mother. 
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The Whole Boiling. 


“ MILK,” said old Dr. Hawkins, eye- 
ing me reflectively—‘“ milk, barley- 
water, and I think we might safely 
say a lightly boiled egg.” 

“Why not a heavily boiled egg?” I 
inquired, 

weed said “Hush, dear!’’ I had 
been suffering from a mild attack of 
influenza and from hearing her say 
“Hush, dear!’’ for three days. 

My lunch, chastely arranged on a 
small tray, consisted of an egg. As 


| soon as I had removed the top I 


realised that Pamela had stressed the 
“lightly” more than the “boiled.” 

* There is nothing I dislike more than 
a raw egg,” I said firmly. 

“Now, now!" said Pamela. “You 
must get your strength up.” 

“T can't if it means getting a raw 
egg down.” 

“Not raw. Lightly boiled. You 
heard what the doctor said.” 

“And you heard what I said.” 

She patted my hand. “There, there!” 
she said. “You mustn't get excited. 
It'll send your temperature up.” 

“My temper is already up,” 
coldly. 

Pamela offered me a lightly boiled 
egg for supper and another for break- 
fast. I saw I should have to put my 
foot down and said so. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” 
she said. ‘You'll stay in bed for the 
rest of the week at least.” 

“Unless I have something to eat I 
shall stay in bed for the rest of my life, 
and that won’t be long.” 

“Hush, dear! You shall have a nice 
drink of barley-water,” she said, and 
added as an afterthought, “There, 
there!” 

‘Hear, hear,” I said, “ You brought 
me a lightly boiled egg for lunch yes- 
terday, a lightly boiled egg for supper, 
It is now breakfast-time, and you ae 
me——” 

“A lightly boiled egg,” she said 
brightly. 

“T warn you not to overdo it.” 

“T haven't overdone it, A bare two 
minutes by the kitchen-clock, and 
out it came. Eat it up like a good 
boy.” 

I ate it up like a lightly boiled egg. 

* 4 of * a 

Old Dr. Hawkins arrived at twelve 
o'clock. When he had taken my 
temperature, made an unsuccessful 
attempt to choke me with a silver tea- 
spoon, and announced that we were 
getting on nicely, I thought the mo- 
ment right for my appeal. 

“Tell, me, Doctor,” I asked gently — 
“need I eat raw eggs?” 


1 said 
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He seemed a little surprised, ‘‘ Raw 
eggs!” he repeated. ‘There's no 
reason why you shouldn't eat raw eggs 
if you fancy them.” 
realised that I had — too 


gently. ‘ You suggested lightly boiled 
eggs,” I began, raising my voice, 
*but——” 


“But they might just as well be 
raw,” he continued. “Every bit as 
well. No harm in a raw egg. I re- 
member an old lady who wouldn’t eat 
them any other way.” 

“Your grandmother?’ I suggested, 
giving up the struggle. 

“My grandmother? No, She liked 
them hard boiled. Went to the other 
extreme, if one can use that expression 
of an egg. And very well they must 
have agreed with her — ninety-six 
when she died, and all her faculties 
perfect.” 


As Pamela, who is sometimes 
strangely intelligent, shook her head 
and frowned, I refrained from saying 
it ran in the family. 

“You were telling us about the old 
lady who liked raw eggs, Doctor,” she 
said, 

“Dear me, yes. Just like your dear 
husband. She would have raw eggs. 
Took them in a tea-cup with vinegar 
and a pinch of salt. ‘As good as an 
oyster!’ she used to say. Yes, yes, my 
dear lady, if your hu 5 craves for 
raw oggs, let him have raw eggs.” He 
turned to me. “ My dear fellow, if you 
want them raw you shall have them 
raw.” He turned to Pamela. “Give 
him one for lunch. He might even have 
two. Yes, let him have two.” 

I had two. Mercifully Pamela has 
a soft heart. The eggs were hard 
boiled, 
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“Did you put them there?” I asked sternly. 
Specimen Englisch Epistles forNordic Students. The ends of his moustaches shot suddenly ug 
(Made in Germany.) “Keep perfectly still!” he hissed. 
I sat like a graven statue while he lifted a small g 
VIl.—Lieie! Aw Epistte To THe Avrnor or SKaNnptE- lizard off my collar. It had a yellow underneath and 
MANGER NoTes, AN ACQUAINTED OF EQUIVALENT long black tongue which went in and out . . . flicke 


Sration, ox a Press SHeer. 

Dear Mitorp Tuompson,—Bless me! I am oh dear so 
grievous! It is what I do not care very much for doing, 
to rejoinder to the remarques of your very own which have 
been made public property in the news, for which you put 


_ pen to paper, but alas I am compelled to registre a murmur 


certain of these which put me out and make me 


against 
look oh what a silly fellow! 


You and I must come to gripes and affect some sort of 


an understandment; for you see, although the things 


which you infer against me may be nothing-but-the-truth, 
yet it is not the act of he who is a gentleman to put them 
at the disposal of all who read. It is the jolly limit, really! 
I say! 

Now I am well aware that once-on-a-time I was a bit 


_ of a someone, who went in for making whoopi and generally 
_ burning the candles at their ends, and I was not for hiding 


| the light below a buschle, for I was all a-boast at my 
| raging and raising the devil very. 
t 


what you must sit up and take notice about is 
that all that is now bygones-be-bygones and I have now 
become a man about and someone to be looked up towards, 
so that if I should go so far as to merrymake and carry on 
it is not to be schrieked from the houseroofs but to be kept 
_— lock and key and nobody the wiser, please under- 
st . 

What you penned concerning me being arrested in a 
dance klub and being unkind to a konstabular, only to be 
deprived the next morn of a guinea or more by the magisters’ 
bunch, is of course quite so and just my style, but it does 
not do for a person of my station and seniliti to blemisch 
my character in such a way and it is about time that you 
comprehended that discretion gives better value. 

I shall be glad to have your apologi by postal comeback. 

Your humble servingman, 
Duxe Epwarps. 








The Great Illusion. 


THERE were only two of us in the bar-parlour at the time. 
He was a dull-looking little man, but he had the most 





ex moustache. It shot about. Like a police- 


man, I t, holding up first one arm and then the other, 


_ and sometimes stretching them both out sideways to hold 





_ up the traffic coming from behind. That was the way it 
| went. 


“You're interested in my moustache, I see,” he said 
suddenly. 
< inly not!” I said, burying my face in my tankard. 
“I never take any interest in moustaches.” 
He did not seem to be offended. 
Macon sagt —e me a all that,” he said. 
was going im how exactly it had helped him, 
but = spoke . \caomgy I was y be my mg 
ou in kets,” he said 
reproachfully. “They mightamash”” its 
“What on earth makes you think I do?” 
He leant forward and took three hens’-eggs out of each 
of my coat- : 
“ ery : y,” he said. 
I felt a bit of a fool. Nobody likes to have hens’-eggs 
taken out of his pockets in a bar-parlour. 
































But it was no lizard of mine. 

After that he took a mouse out of my hair and an ¢ 
and a large silk Union Jack. He found ping-po: is 
inside my waistcoat and a packet of birdseed aul ' 
tie. There was no holding him. He pulled yards and 
of coloured streamers out of my ears. There was a p 
too, I remember, somewhere about me, and a flowe 
shrub and a number of musical instruments. And all 
time his moustache went this way and that, up and de 
— it fascinated me. 

‘More comfortable now ¢”’ he asked when he had finished, | 

I looked at the — heap of live and dead-stock i 


if 


assembled on the table. bee 
“Sir,” I said, “ you are a great magician. You could make } 
a fortune on the London stage.” . 


He held up his hand. ‘. 
“Please!” he said. “You pain me. There was a time} 
once, long, long ago. . .. But now——! Ah, well, it’s} 
a sad story.” 
“T should like to hear it, if IT may.” | 
He accepted a whisky-and-soda and began the following | 
remarkable narrative :— 
“I started work as a er's assistant, and by the time} 
I came to man’s estate I was running a nice little business | 
of my own. Quite a tidy profit I was making before I 
reached the five-and-twenty mark. But I wasn’t satisfied, 
Not by a long way. My moustache had grown, you see, and 
I pretty soon realised it was something out of the way. 
Not one man in a million had a moustache as mobile as | 
mine, even in those days, and I wasn’t going to waste itif | 
I could help. It’s always been my belief that Providence 
fits each one of us for some special task in life, and I said 
to myself, ‘Providence never meant you for the grocery} 
line, my boy, not with a moustache like that. It’s wasted} 
here. It was given you for a purpose, and you've got to} 
find out what that purpose is.’ Well. I thought and thought, 
and then at last it came to me—all in a flash, as you mi 
say. 

“T was serving a customer at the time. I'd given her 
her change and was turning to the next one in the line 
when she suddenly says, ‘But the things,’ she says—‘the 
things I ordered—where are they?’ 

“*T put them in your bag, Madam,’ | says. ‘It’s in your 
hand.’ 

“*Why, so you did!’ says she. ‘What a funny thing! I 
never noticed.’ 

“*Perhaps you were looking at something else?’ I 
suggested, meaning noth But what must she do but 
blush all over her face por, oe out of the ~. 

“I knew what it was all right. She'd been looking at my 
moustache all the time—it fascinates people, you know, t 
way it jumps about—and never noticed what I was doing 
with my hands. ‘Ho, ho!’ I says to myself, ‘this is interest 
ing, this is;’ and I tested the theory I’d got on the = 
next customer. She ordered a pound of sausages, 
wrapped her up a tin of beans and a quarter of butter 
right under her nose and she never spotted it. Well, it 
didn’t take long after that to see what I was intended for. 
There’s only one profession, barring Crime, where you don't 
want people to see what your hands are doing, and thats 
Conjuring. So I became a conjuror, a 

“T learnt a lot of tricks out of a book, and 1 practised 
and practised till I was pretty good. Then I went up @ 
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Novelist (during Film version of his book). “Tuat srr’s Mine,” 











London and bought a seat at a big conjuring show. The 
great MASKELYNE was on, and after a bit he asked someone 
from the audience to come up and help him with a trick. 
I was out of my seat and on the stage before you could say 
knife. He started to make fun of me, as they always do, 
and he pretended to find a hedgehog in my hip-pocket. 
It ’s a simple trick. 

“*Hullo, hullo,’ he says, ‘this is a queer thing to carry 
about with you, this is!” 

“*Oh, 1 don’t know.’ I said, when the audience had 
finished laughing; ‘we all have our little peculiarities,’ and 
I pulled a carrot out of his coat-tails. 

“Well, of course that made them laugh louder than ever, 
but MasKELYNE didn’t seem over-pleased. He tried to look 
as if he’d known the carrot was there all along, and then he 
fished a couple of balloons out of my hair just to show 
who was master. I replied by finding some white mice in 
the turn-ups of his trousers, and very soon we were at it 
hammer-and-tongs. There wasn’t a square inch of standing- 
room on the stage by the time we'd finished hauling things 
out of each other's clothes, and the place was alive with 
animals—mice and rabbits and parakeets and I don’t know 
what-all. The audience roared themselves sick, and, to cut 
a long story short, the management offered me a three- 
figure contract at the end of the show. 

“I did wonders. In three months I was starring, and in 
another three I’d have been one of the highest-paid 
artists in the profession—if it hadn't been for one silly 
little slip.” 

The little man took a pull at his whisky. 

“There was one illusion of mine—it was new in those 





days, though it’s old enough now—where I put one of the 
audience in a box and cut the box right through the 
middle with a hand-saw. A very popular trick it was too, 
and easy enough when you knew the way of it. Well, one 
night something went wrong with the box. I must have 
been careless or something, but anyway when I opened the 
lid at the end of the trick to let my assistant out I found——" 

“You don’t mean——?”’ I gasped. 

“Yes,” said the little man gloomily. “I'd sawn him 
clean in half. He was nobody very important, luckily, but 
of course it ruined me professionally.” 

‘And the police?”’ I asked. 

“There wasn’t any trouble,” he said. ‘They reckoned 
the man had got into the box of his own free will, knowing 
it was going to be cut through. They brought it in ‘Suicide’ 
in the end, I believe.” 

He began to gather up his impedimenta from the table 
and stuff them into a bag. My heart ached for him. 

“You managed to find another profession in which that 
wonderful moustache was of use to you, I hope?”’ I asked. 

He picked up his bag and stepped to the x ol 

“There was only one other,” he said sadly, and with a 
courteous little bow was gone. 

It was only when I looked for my pocket-book and watch 
that I remembered what the other one was. H. F. E. 








Wireless Item That Might Be Otherwise Described. 
“Love Story tn Music, 
Sm Hereerr Samvet on Boneoer at 9.50 p.m.” 
Daily Paper. 
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True Stories. 


TRUE stories are pd rtd the a 
even the contin 
ttn lo Ms to insist on =f 
similitude. ae dee oe is 

truth, for is rare, 
pry se passed on. But so often has 
truth been tampered with that nowa- 
days nine out of every ten narrators 
insist that they are not exaggerating. 
During the relation of the two stories 
that follow, both told to me by artists, 
each of the tellers now and then stopped 
to say, “I assure you this is gospel.” 


But I am guages that recom- 
mendation. I am old Sedainahh not to 
let truth 


“We ete is the first artist 

— an artist known for his tran- 

of marine humour—‘we 
a for a long week-end to a cottage 
near Cuckmere Haven where a painting 
friend was then living. You probably 
know it—very lonely and desolate at 
night, with nothing to think about in 
the small hours but the old smugglers 
and their war with the revenue officers, 
and by day nothing to do but stretch 
and laze and listen to the gulls. But 
a perfect retreat, and probably the 
nearest of its kind to London. Well, 
before we went to bed on the Satur- 
day we were talking about words, 
this unusual word and that, and some- 
one asked what ‘halcyon’ meant. One 
man said it was what the Greeks called 
a nightingale; another said nonsense, 
it was what they called a swallow; our 
host said it was what they called a 
kingfisher but it was now used chiefly 
as an adjective for calm. According to 
- a seemed to know things, 
the G thought that the kingfisher, 
the alkuon, bred in the winter in a nest 
floating on the waves, charming them 
into quietness for that 

“ Anyhow, we went to bed with the 
argument about the word in our heads, 
and the next morning” —(interval 
here for reference to truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth)—“the 
next ing my host and I went down 
to the shore of the Haven and there 
found that in the night, among other 
flotsam and jetsam, a lifebuoy had 
been washed up. And what do you 
think was the word on it? ‘Halcyon.’ 

Pause for sensation. 

It was then that the other artist told 
his story—this artist being known for 
his sensitive landscapes—usually Eng- 
lish, although he has been for inspira- 
tion as far away as Venice—and for his 


“Many years ago,” he said, “ when I 
eens aed 
te, 0 went from house to 
to find suitable rooms. 


The landladies were all alike—hopeful, 
, each with something 
ioaaed I looked at ev 


that 
sounded ible, and refused, tried 
again. At first I gave the reasons for 


declining, but when I found that 
all that I lacked _— be a ne 
supplied I gave it up an merely sai 
Ne thank you,’ and passed on. 

“But at last I came to the perfect 
abode. A top storey, self-contained, 
with the kind of view I wanted, east 
and west, good furniture, comfortable 
bed, not too dear. 

“T was just going to accept when I 
noticed hanging over this beda memorial 
card with a big black border’’—(in- 
terval for reference to the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth) 
—‘and for some reason or other I 
read it. And what do you think the 
name was? It was my own. The same 
Christian name and the same surname. 
And it recorded that he had died at 
what was then my age. 

“So what did you do?”’ we asked. 





“ As this story is true,” he said, “I 
shuddered and left.” E. V. L. 
Sure Thing. 


“THERE’s no doubt about it this 
year,” said Pamela. ‘‘We’re on to a 
certainty. With my own eyes I saw 
the horse’s name.” 

I said I was delighted to hear it. 
Every year Pamela, shortly before the 
Derby, dreams a Derby dream. Only 
a slight recurrent diffreulty in inter- 
preting the omens has robbed her of 
an unbroken run of successes; but, if 
brutal truth must be told, last year’s 
dream was the only one actually to 
give the winner, and then unfortu- 
nately it gave eight other horses as 
well. 

“I was there,” Pamela continued. 
“At the race. You were there too, 
and Uncle George, for some unearthly 
reason.” 

“Perhaps we wanted to see the 
race.” 

“But why Uncle George? We 
haven’t heard from him for ages. Still, 
the main thing is that I saw the 
ikorse——" 

Sn Uncle George and I see him 
too ? %> 


“I don’t know. I suppose so. It 
doesn’t matter.” 

“Uncle George i is a very sound judge 
of a horse.” 


“He wasn’t in my dream. At least 
he may have been, but it was me who 
picked out the horse.” 

“You mean ‘I’.” 

“I don’t. As if you’d pick the 
winner. I saw it in the paddock before 
the race. It was frightfully clear.” 


“The horse ?¢”’ 
“The dream. I wish you wo 

keep interrupting. It was all hu 
up in a corner, and I said I should b 
it because obviously nobody else 
and that was why i it looked so wretel 
You said it wasn’t a horse at all, 
as a matter of fact it did turn 
a semi-detached house at Wimbledon | 
only afterwards it turned into a horse 
again, but by that time we were in} 
the grand-stand and I’d put ten bob 
on it.” 

“What odds?” 

“Why, it’s frightfully important.” 


“T mean, what odds did you get on} 


the horse ?”’ | 

“Oh, I see. I’m not sure. Hundreds, | 
I expect. It was such a funny- “bok 
horse.” 

“An odds-looking horse.” 

“Do please let me go on,” said 
Pamela. “It had a funny name too.” | 

“Not Bahram?” 

“No, of course not. Its name was] 
written on it somehow, so it made it 
frightfully easy to see it winning.” 

“You’re sure it did win?” 

“Of course I’m sure. Besides, there | 
weren’t any other horses.” 

“ et” 

“Yes, I know it sounds ridiculous, | 
but it was literally the only horse 
there. That just shows. The rest 
weren’t in it. It rushed round the course 
all alone, and it simply sailed past the. 
winning-post. Then they put up its 
name in huge letters, and T said to you, 
‘What did I tell you?’ and you said | 
something silly.’ 

“ What ? ? ” 

“I don’t. know. The sort of sly 
thing you always do say. And I said of 
course a horse with pos: a funny name™ 
was bound to win, and——” 

“What was the name?” 
“The name?” repeated Pamela. 
“Why, I told you——’ 





ully. 

“You did not.” 
Pamela sighed. “Of all the awful 
luck,” she said; “I’ve forgotten the 
name,’ 








Our Cynical Advertisers. 

“It misses nothing from the smallest blade 
of cut grass to pa 
bricks—all are swept up. 
and garden parties. 

Advt. for Patent Sweeper. 


Good News For Hikers. 
“ Liverpoot Corrox 
Suorts Cover.” 
Financial Column. 
But in some cases only just. 











“Her 19ra Basy Namep ‘GEorGE.” — 
Daily Paper. 





Rather confusing, surely ? 





She broke off | 
aan A “Didn’t I tell you?” she }~ 
fearf 


per, leaves or even half- |” 
Ideal after galas | 
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Birds Ashore and Birds 
Aforeshore. 


Sir Heron. 
(A Falconer’s Song.) 
acres ck a ere a 
heron in open country the scene 
of ncew. 4. famous fii in old days. The 


French is “faleonry French,” the old Norman 
jargon of the chase.) 


Maid Merlin flies the field-lark brown, 
A dainty flight she makes; 

Our gossip Goshawk knocks a-down 
The *twixt the brakes; 

But where, since hawking did begin, 
Is quarry fit and fair 

For Peregrine, Queen Peregrine, 
The Empress of the Air? 


As snipe the new-sprung coveys twist 
Earth low and, from on high, 

She, falling, kills and comes to fist 
Or ever asked to fly; 

The timid partridge and the grouse 
To strike she’s but to stoop; 

So doth the kestrel take the mouse 
Or chicken at the coop. 


The rook’s a popinjay to Her, 
The pye she makes “put in”; 
Then who, my prentice falconer, 
Shall Queen Peregrine ¢ 
I'll tell you who'll take tax and 
toll 





And test her sovereign rights— 
Sir Heron comes (now, 4 /a vol /), 
Sir Heron in the heights! 


/ 
A thousand foot he’s up. Oh, son 
| Of falconers, off-hood! 

| His heronry’s at Didlington, 

| His passage fair and good. 

There’s never bush nor tree nor whin 

Till Didlington’s to view; 
Now climbs—now climbs Queen Pere- 


Ad Gieahe Cie Teton woo! 


Now spare not in heart paladin 
To ride as never 
And you may see Queen Peregrine 
Out-pointed and out-flown, 
Or may see ere that be done 
But which what man shall say ’) 
Sir Heron took at Didlington 
All 4 la haute volée. P. R.C. 





The Word War. 


x1.—* Re”-WeEek. 
To Condition. To Recondition. 


We have already had a bout with 
the verb “to recondition,” and here is 





head in the best society. I look at the 
first sentence of The Times Jubilee 
Number and what do I see? 





the foul “to condition” raising its 


“Tt is not im that the 
circumstances orl the life 
of man have u ter 
change during the reign of Kixc 
Grorce V. than during any previ- 
ous quarter of a century in human 
experience.” 

We know that certain unscrupulous 
Americans speak of “ conditi ” air. 
But who is the writer of this? The 
illustrious Professor G. M.;TREVELYAN, 
O.M. Are we afraid? No. 


“The circumstances conditioning the 
life of man.” 

That is, the circumstances producing 
the conditions among which man lives. 

Without explanation, you might 
think that the circumstances mentioned 
included all the influences upon hu- 
man life, mortal and divine, climatic, 
mechanical, scientific, spiritual, mat- 
erial and whatnot. And, learning that 
these circumstances had cha , you 
might suppose that God and the 
weather had suffered great alteration 
during Kixc Gerorce’s reign. But 
from. what follows it is clear that the 
writer has in mind “the rapid applica- 
tion of scientific inventions to the 
service of man’s needs,” etc.; in other 
words, the wireless, telephone, machine- 
gun, aeroplane, and all the other 
mechanical nuisances. In short, the 
material circumstances of human life, 
or the material conditions, controls 
or even things of human life, or the 
material influences on human life. 

What the writer wants to say is not 
an easy thing to say shortly; but if 
so fine a writer can only say it by 
calling to his aid the vile verb “to 
condition” I must express my respect- 
ful regret. 

You say, maybe, that it is not a vile 
verb. But obviously it is, you lump ! 
You take a noun with a neutral, 
passive, non-committal meaning and 
lazily convert it into a verb with a 
positive emphatic sense. But if you 
may do that with “condition” you 
may do it with “quality,” with “state,” 
with “situation” or ‘ circumstance.” 
If you are right, you thoughtless egg, 
the Professor might as well have 
written— 

“It is not improbable’”—(Oh, 
dear!)—‘‘that the conditions cir- 
cumstancing the life of man . . .” 


or 
“It is not improbable that the cir- 
cumstances situationing mankind...” 

or 


“The circumstances digestioning 


the human race... .” 


_Or he might have said that human 
life was qualitied by scientific inven- 








tions, or stated by mechanical 
or positioned by aeroplanes, or 
by birth-control, or languaged 
cinema .. . Need I goon? N. 


The “Re” Peril. 

As I said et these “re” verbs 
are a menace. Was it really necessary, | 
for example, to add the fiona “De be 
restriction’’ to our language in order 
to say that the speed-limit would no 
longer be enforced on certain roads? 
Would not, for example, “exemption” 
or “hberation’’ have served as well 
and sounded better ? 

But the Golden Star (with Epithets) 
of our Order goes to a General who has 
joined our ranks. He sends me two 
museum-pieces of de-re work. 

The first, believe it or not, is the} 
word “redecontamination.” 

“Decontamination,” he tells me, is 
part of the special vocabulary of the 
gallant fellows who are learning how 
to save us from the next air-raids. It 
is defined as “the process of cleansing | 
contaminated personnel, material or 
ground by the removal, neutralization 
or destruction of blister gas.” (But 
since it is the process of cleansing 
bow f not say cleansing—or cleaning— 

leave it at that?) But the question | 
arose, says the warrior: ‘Supposing | 
the Blister Gas showed signs of beating | 
the Bleach paste?” And the answer 
from high places was: “A process of | 
redecontamination would be ad- 
visable.” Or, in other words, “Cleanse 

in.” 

Let us, dear printer, have it in large 
black capitals, to be a perpetual shame 
and warning to the enemy, so:— 

RE—DE—CON—TAMINATION! 

Gosh! 

After that the General’s second | 
offering, from the B.B.C., is almost 
disappointing ; but it is, I think, worthy | 
of record :-— 

“No objection will be uke a 
your proposed rediffusion © 

8 is be made by His Majesty 

the King .. .” 


by the 
0. ; 


“Recondition ” again. 
(Or should I say re-recondition ') 

Now, some of our enemies, wriggling 
under the knife, whine feebly thus: } 
“If we are not to use these wi - 
words, how are we to say what wey 
mean? Besides, our words are shorter.” 

They are not shorter. That is one 
answer. It is a profound but common 


fallacy to think that one horrible 
word is shorter than two or three pe me 





short ones; that if you call a s 
excavator you are being modern, pro | — 
gressive and vastly efficient. 
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tamination, for example, contains 
seventeen letters, but ‘Second Clean” 
has only eleven, and no typist would 
—_ to have it spelt. 

ot that brevity or the itch for 
hurry would be a good defence for 
réedecontamination if it were only eight 
letters long. 

It is no defence to a charge of 
walking about indecently clothed that 
one was late and could not think what 
to wear. Any Staff Officer who is 
tempted to write about redecontamin- 
ation must think again and go on 
thinking until he has thought of some- 
thing better; and if he cannot think of 
anything better he must simply give 
up the idea of discussing the subject. 


But where the enemy is chastened 
and reasonable we are willing to help 
him if we can. I have received a very 
reasonable, almost pathetic appeal 
from a Birmingham gentleman concern- 
ing the “‘to you odious but to me con- 
venient word, to recondition. What,” 
he says, “can I use instead? Take the 
Housing Act, 1930,” he says. He wants 
to talk about “schemes for recondition- 
ing houses.” Must he, at my command, 
talk about “‘schemes for the treatment 
of houses in accordance with the bye- 
laws in the area for securing the 
improvement of housing conditions 
therein’? No. 

“ Repair,” he says, “is not exact, for 
‘reconditioning’ means more than that. 
It means improving the object until 
it conforms to a standard now, not 
formerly, imposed.” 

Well, my dear old Birmingham boy, 
the answer is simple. You are evi- 
dently the slave of official verbiage. Far 
from being a seeker after brevity and 
swiftness you would rather have a long 
word than a short one, because without 
a long word you do not feel that any- 
thing important is being done. You 
have yourself used twice what seems 
to me a perfect word for your purpose 
—‘“improve.” It says, to me—and, it 
seems, to you—all that “recondition” 
says and is not offensive. So why not 
“House-Improvement Schemes”? Or 
“Schemes for Improving Houses”? 
Or you may, if you like, be a little 
precious and talk about House-better- 
ment. (I am not keen on betterment, 
but I like betterment better than re- 
conditioning.) Or, if you will not be 
happy without a “re,” you may use 
“reconstruct”; for “construct” is a 
good verb, and “ condition,” as I think 
that I have hinted, smells. 

No, Birmingham, thank you for your 
pleasant letter, but we will not have 
“reconditioning.” Don't you see, dear 
old fellow, that the next horror will be 


““deconditioned”’—for a house that is 
{ 
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“Tur, Tut, Sm! ARE YOU TRYING TO INSULT ME, OR IS THAT THE NAME OF 
” 


A RECORD? 





demolished or has fallen out of repair ! 
And at last, maybe, we shall have 
“derecondition ”’ or ‘‘ redecondition ’’— 
though what they will mean I cannot 
imagine. A. PL. 


Letter from a House-Agent 
to a Client. 








MapaM, 

We note 

That you desire to let your maisonette 
In Dulville Gardens 

But fear it may be difficult to get 
The rent you quote, 

Unless the market hardens. 

While up to date, 

In Dulville Terrace, Square and Gate, 


Demand for houses is persistent, 

This fact does not bell ated. 

We much regret to state, 

Of your immediate neighbourhood, 

Where it seems non-existent. 

We further think we ought to add 

That for some reason, 

While flats and houses scarcely can be 
had, 

Maisonettes do not let well this season. 

We are, dear Madam, always at your 
service, 

(Signed) Ports anp Purvis. 








Looking on the Bright Side. 
“As the lecturer was unable to come a 
good deal of business was transacted.” 
Report of W.1. Meeting. 
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| shuffled,” said the second 
_ taxi-driver bad-temper- 


| edly. 
! The third driver was 
_ at the moment leaning 


| part in the game but 
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The Seatagem. 


Tue cards flashed in the sun as the 
first taxi-driver rattled them from one 
hand into the other. But the second 
taxi-driver was not impressed. 

“That ain’t a shuffle,” he declared. 
“That’s what they call a Russian 


Report. I says to the missus, I says, 
‘That ain’'t——’ ” 

“And what about your brother 

Stephen?” inquired the fifth driver 
loudly. 
“What? Oh, ah! Well, ’is soul was 
in steam, but ’e got sweet on a girl 
and ’e used to drive ’is engine past ’er 
‘ouse every day.” 





shuffle; it don’t mix 
’em.” 
“My brotherStephen,” 
said the first driver, un- 
moved, “used to be able 
to get ’em into any order 
‘e wanted doin’ this 
— Clever, my yo 
er Stephen was; but 
*e counted the world well 
lost for love. Did I ever 
tell you about that? ’E 
was drivin’ an engine at 
| the time.” 
_ “Get them cards 





over to get a light from 
the fourth, and neither 
made any comment ; the 
fifth, who was taking no 


stood outside on the 
pavement leaning 
through the window of 
the taxi in which the 
others sat,observed:“ All 
right; let’s by all manner 
of means’ear about your 
brother Stephen.” 

“What about gettin’ 
them cards——?” 

“My brotherStephen,” 
the first taxi-driver said, 
“used to drive a rail- 
way engine. You never 
saw anyone drive an 
engine better. "E made 

_ an art of it, like. Used 
_ to say that when 'e died 
clouds of steam would 
| be found engraved on ’is 
| ‘eart. In fact,” he went 
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| “Now HOW THE BLAZES DID 1 COME TO FOOZLE THAT DRIVING TEST? ” 


> fT 


Stephen was drivin’ past the . 
‘ouse, what stood beside the lines al 
“Struth! we got the ‘ouse on the 


move now,” the third driver observed, | 


“T mean, it always stood beside the | 
lines. On ’is route, see? 
look at the washin’ ’anging out, Mon. 
days, and know if she was ’ome or not.” 

“Like the Royal Standard,” said the 


————"] fifth in a chatty tone, 


“As for ‘er name, I 
can’t callit to mind—~” 
“Maybe you could 
if you got them cards’ 
shuffled,” the second 
driver said sourly, “ 
got my living to make, 
ave. 

“You can’t make a 
livin’ playin’ nap,” the 
first objected. ‘I ‘eard 
of a feller once what 














thought ’e could——” 

“And ’e ended up in 
the Gas Company's 
Report,” remarked the 
third. 

“Oy "—the fifth driver 
tapped the first on the 
shoulder — “you fi 
your brother Stephen.” 











man,” the first resumed 
an ‘orse’s moustache, 


something in ‘im. This 
time when ’e went past 
she was at the window 
wavin’ acloth on account 
of bein’ in the middle 
of washin’ up the tea- 
things. So ‘e waves 
back, full of love.” 

“Full of what?” 

* Love.” 

“°K was full of steam 
amomentago, ” the third 
driver said gruftly. 


“2 “And a good t 
too,” deelared the nar- 








| on audaciously, “’e used to be on the 
| books of the Company as an artistic 

driver; ‘e was a byword for bein’ 

artistic. In the Company’s Report one 
year I read it in the paper where it said, 
| “Notable among our most artistic 
drivers, those oo drive with something 
akin to inspiration, like, what you 

t say, is our Mr. Stephen——’ ” 
“That ain't feasible,” said the third 
driver flatly. 

“No, it ain’t, is it?"’ the first 
with enthusiasm. “That's just what I 
said when I see it in the Company's 








The fourth driver’s jaw dropped. 
“What! do you mean ‘e took it across 
country’’’ he ejaculated. “Off the 
lines ?”’ 

“I did ear of a chap did that once,” 
the first driver said. “It was in the 
Company’s ——- read it in the 
paper. ‘Last Tuesday week,’ it said, 
‘there wasn't half a funny bit of 
work——’ ” 

“Your brother Stephen,” the fifth 
admonished, waving a finger through 
the window. 

“Yes. Well, one day my brother 


jaw. “Tread in the Com- 
pany’s Report in the paper once—— 
“Nah then,” the fifth driver inter- 


jected mildly. “Full of love. Full stop. | 


Then what ?”’ ; 
“Well, bein’ a’ead of schedule, 


thought ’e might sneak in an’ see ‘er S 


for ’alf-a-tick. But there was a director 
on the train.” : 

The third driver observed : “ Must ha 
fell out of the Company's Report.” 

“Stephen didn’t want the director to 
see. So ’e says to ’is fireman, ‘Oy, I’m 
‘oppin’ out this side ‘alf-a-tick. You 
go out that side into the wood 





ane e 


"E used to | 


at once, “with ‘air like | 


“They ain’t allowed | 
nothing else on deer 


rator, sticking out his} — 
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Mother. “I woPE YOU ARE NOT A TELL-TALE AT SCHOOL,” 
Cyril, “ Bur, Mormer, you rorcer THat I Want TO BE A REPORTER.” 











whistle like a nightingale.’ 
done it.” 

“T don’t see no point in that,” the 
fourth driver said. 

“ Ah, but you see, this was the idea: 
The fireman went into the wood and 
whistled like a nightingale, and the 
idea was, everybody in the train would 
stick their ‘eads out that side an’ 
| listen to ‘im, Stephen meanwhile 
runnin’ over the allotments to the girl 
an’ givin’ er a nice kiss.” 

“What about if the director was— ?” 

“You've got it,” agreed the first 
driver sadly. ‘The director was deaf, 
so ’e never went listenin’ to no night- 
ingales; ‘e looked out the other side 
window an’ ’e seen Stephen, an’ ’e didn’t 
’alf create. It was in the paper what ’e 
said at the Company meeting : ‘Far be 
it from me,’ he says——” 

“It’s a sad story,” said the fifth 
driver. 

“Get them cards shuffled,” the 
second said. ‘That'll cheer some of us 


up.” 
“ Henri’s Choice, the hurdler who fell and 

broke his neck at Liverpool races in March, 

will race again.”-——T'urf Notes. 

Over the Styx, we presume ? 


So they 














The Duchess Drives. 





Tue Duchess went out driving, 
For she heard the moorland call; 
She left her books, she left her guests 
To chatter at the Hall. 


She passed the griffins at the gates 
And touched her glossy greys, 

And vowed she would be happy 
On that. loveliest of days. 


She looked up at the dappled sky 
And waved her little i 

And, like a truant schoolgirl, felt 
She’d given the world the slip. 


She smiled upon the heather 
And she nodded to the whin; 

The moorland opened wide its gates 
To let the Duchess in. 


She hitched her ponies to a gate 
And let them nibble there; 
She chose the mossiest of banks 

To be her summer chair. 


She took her shoes and stockings off 
And stood with slender feet 

Where the golden water wandered 
Through the rush and meadowsweet. 


And then she flung her hat aside 
And sang that ditty gay 

That the breezes teach the swallows 
Where the blue sky meets the brae. 


When home she came that evening 
And put her diamonds on, 

They looked quite dull beside her eyes, 
So full of stars they shone. 


And when they asked her where she’d 
been 
She only tossed her head: 
“Perhaps I've been to Fairyland’’— 
And that was all she said. 





Well of English Undefiled. 


“M. Tituleseu said that as President of 
the Council of the Little Entente and of that 
of the States signatory of the Balkan Pact 
he had explained to the members of those 
bodies what in the present international situ- 
ation it was in their interest to accept and 
with what they were under no conditions to 
put up.”—Report of Statement to the Press. 


“Up with what they were under no con- | 


ditions to put” would be even better. 





“‘When You Are Stuna’ py a Famiiy 
Doctor.” 
Heading of “ Health Hint.” 
We simply don’t pay. 
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THE NEW LADY’S-MAID 
If THE VOGUE FOR NATURAL FLOWER COIFFURES CONTINUES. 














Uncivil Aviation. 


{Sir Cuarrres Biron, writing to The Times from a nursing-home, supports the protest of another correspondent against 
the nuisance of aeroplanes flying over London at night.] 


In this uncomfortably strident era, 


oer the stark disquietude of Frevp, 
When ler-hats ominate in Pera 

And we have still two millions unemployed, 
Uncanny sounds, recalling the Chimera, 

Are ever bombinating in the void, 
And simple folk are driven into hysterics 
By the malignity of atmospherics. 


Day is made hideous by the deafening roar 
Of demons who disintegrate the street 
And, after disembowelling its core, 
The operation endlessly repeat. 
e t brings no respite to the sick and sore, 
to the of the aerial fleet, 
Whose squadrons the di welkin fill 
With imitations of the dentist's drill. 


Heard from afar, I can serenely bear with 
The plane that at a distance faintly drones— 
A note that favourably can compare with 
The penetrating squeals of saxophones ; 


But close at hand it desecrates the air with 
A rattle like the grating of dry bones, 

And rivals the detestable Macbeth 

In the fell art of doing sleep to death. 


Is there no remedy? Silence is best; 
But if that boon transcends the reach of science, 
Cannot our instrumentalists suggest 
Some gadget or mechanical appliance 
Enabling those in need of peace and rest 
To bid these devils of the air defiance— 
Cannot, for instance, gifted Mr. Goossens 
Devise some way to mitigate the nuisance / 


If birds can sing divinely, why, oh, why 
Should not their artificial substitutes 
Be fitted with machinery whereby 
They could diffuse the melody of lutes 
Instead of sounds that would di a sty, 


That lower them to the level of the brutes 
And, incidentally, make many martyrs, 
Including worthy Beaks like good Sir CHaRTRES ¢ 

Cc. L. G. 
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THE WODEN HORSE. 
| M. Lava. “WELL, WE ALL KNOW WHAT’S INSIDE THAT.” 
Joun Buu. “YES, I KNOW IT’S FULL OF ARMED MEN AS USUAL—BUT THAT 
| DOESN'T ALTER THE FACT THAT THEY’VE BROUGHT SOME VERY REASONABLE 
| PROPOSALS WITH THEM.” 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, May 20th.—Commons: Hous- 
ing Bill considered on Report. 
Tuesday, May 21st.—Lords: Brief dis- 
cussions on Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
and the Burmese Council. 


Commons: Finance Bill read a 
second time. 





Wednesday, May 22nd,—Lords: Debate 
on Defence. 


Commons: Debate on Defence. 


Monday, May 20th.—A dull start to 
what should prove an interesting Par- 
liamentary week. Question-time gen- 
erated no sort of combustion, Morpheus 
stalked deadly though unseen, and no 
birds sang. 

The Housing Bill, which is now being 
considered in the Report stage, is going 
through pretty smoothly, steered with 
tact and skill by the Minister and Mr. 
SHAKESPEARE. To-day, after an appeal 
from Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN, Sir 
Hriton Youne promised that the Gov- 
ernment, without laying down any 


| hard-and-fast rule, would do its best to 
| leave voluntary schools undisturbed by 


PRIDE AND PESSIMISM. 
Peacock . 


Raven. . . Sm Roserr Hamuton. 





. Taw Caancettor or THE ExcHeQusEr, 


slum clearance schemes in areas to be 
rebuilt where no alternative site was 
available. 

Puesday, May 2\st.— Foot -and- 
mouth disease, which is rampant on the 
Continent and absent from America 
and Canada, is sufficiently serious in 
this country, where recent outbreaks 
nerd cost us nih rs Lord STRACHIE 
to-day su that rt 
might be goa for the germ, an 
moved that the Mryister or Aari- 
CULTURE should have power to pro- 
hibit its introduction. The Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry, Lord 
De La Warr, described the precau- 
tions taken and the difficulty of trac- 
ing infection to any one source. The 
ancient theory that this was spread by 
migratory birds had now been dis- 
proved, and a research committee is at 
work on the whole problem. 

In reply to Lord Renney, Lord 
STANHOPE emphatically denied the 
accusation made in the Italian Press 
that Britain is “equally guilty with 
France, Belgium aa Czechoslovakia in 
sending war materials to Abyssinia.” 
No supplies have passed from this 
country to Abyssinia for a considerable 
time. 

In the Commons Mr. 
LIDDALL’s suggestion 
that the law governing 
breach of promise should 
be tightened up discov- 
ered two unsuspected 
wags in Mr. McGovern, 
who wondered if Mr. 
Lrppa.t had been fickle, 
and Mr. Groves, who 
inquired if the state of 
Parliamentary business 
was not sometimes due 
to breach of promise. 

The Labour Motion for 
the rejection of the 
Finance Bill was moved 
rather dimly by Mr. 
Patina. He made agreat 
song about the increase 
of the tax on heavy oil 
from a penny to eight- 
pence, although he had 
already been told that 
the Diesel is more eco- 
nomical than the petrol 
engine in the proportion 
of 4 to 7, and therefore 
to equalise the tax heavy 
oil should pay ls. 2d.; 
and, blinking the signi- 
ficant fact that the 
three-and-a-half million 
income-tax payers con- 
tribute over five hundred 
million pounds in rates 
and taxes, he tried with- 
out success to make out 





























Mr. Arries (to Mr, Batowiy), “ Of course 
I’m all for looking to our moat and keeping 
the flag flying, were it not that as spokesman 
of the Opposition it is my duty to oppose 
everything that you do about it.” 
that the CaaNceLior had thrown an 
unfair burden on to the indirect tax- 
payers. 

Sir Ropert HamMintTon got an easy 
laugh by reading aloud a Press-cutting 
commenting on the CHANCELLOR'S 
success as a star in the Govern- 
ment’s propaganda film, propounded 
with great solemnity the academic 
rl, ge that the country is 
secretly oing to the dogs, and gave 
Mr. P.’s R. great pleasure by prefacing 
one of his passages with the phrase, 
“Be that as it may,” which Mr, P.'s 
R. had always imagined to be the 
monopoly of stage-politicians. 

Against the poverty of these and 
other attacks Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had 
no need to exert himself, and he 
answered them all conclusively. As 
an instance to show that duties do 
not increase the price of home-made 
articles, he cited the motor-car 
industry, which, protected by a very 


heavy duty, yet produced cars at a 
cheaper rate than ever. 
Wednesday, May 22nd. — With 


scarcely sufficient time to consider the 
full implications of Herr Hrrien’s 
speech, both Houses to-day gave them- 
selves up to the question of defence, 

rticularly in the air. A motion of 
Ford Lioyp’s of anxiety as to our 
defencelessness gave Lord Lonpon- 
DERRY an opportunity to announce 
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details of the expanded R.A.F. pro- 
gramme. The first-line strength at 
home would, by March 31, 1937, he said, 
be brought up to 1,500 machines, and 
this would mean that the present home 
strength of the R.A.F. would be almost 
trebled. A tremendous expansion of 
activity would follow; 2,500 more 
pilots would be required, and 22,500 
more 1 altogether. The cost 
would be substantial, but at the mo- 
ment he was unable to put it into 


The Government's plan for the day’s 
debate being obviously that Lord 
LONDONDERRY should mainly confine 
himself as Air Minister to the technical 
issue and that the question of national 
policy should be left to Mr. Batpwin 
in the Commons, Lord Ponsonpy’s 
complaint that Lord LonponpERRy 
had almost ignored Herr Hrrier’s 
speech fell wide of the mark. In his 
view the Government’s policy was 
deplorable; but for the Sihesele Lord 
LoTHIAN — support for the 
principle of air paritv. 

In the Commo: Mr. BaLpwiy’s 
speech was one of his best. He began 
by laying emphasis on the sincerity 
and usefulness of Herr Hirter’s de- 
claration, particularly in its reference 
to Germany’s intention of limiting her 





Air Force to parity with those of the 


other great Powers, and to her willing- 
ness to discuss an air convention sup- 
plementary to the Locarno Pact. 

He then went on to explain how 
closely the efficiency of the three 
Services was watched by a Ministerial 


OUR BACK BENCH WHO'S WHO? 
Mr. Jack Jones 


Makes no bones 
About being the Great Cham 
Of West Ham. 





Committee, and he assured the House 
that the technical co-ordination of the | 
Committee of Imperial Defence was 
satisfactory. Panic must be avoided; 
a measure of rearmament was necessary 
as much for collective as for national 
security. 

Having given the particulars of ex- 
pansion which the Arr MINISTER gave 
in the Lords, he wound up with a 
generous tribute to the Labour Party 
for the way in which it was keeping 
the flag of Parliamentary government 
flying, and with a fine passage express- 
ing his horror and repulsion that two 
thousand years after CurisT the bestial 
business of war should still be upper- 
most in our minds. Mr, ATTLEE’s re- 4 
sponse was mainly reproachful that the 
Government’s foreign policy had led us 
into such dangerous waters. While the 

position was concerned for the safety 
of the country and had never defended 
Germany’s rearmament, their aim was 
still the complete abolition of all 
national forces and the creation of an 
international police force under the 
League. 

Sir ARcurBaLp SrnciarE contrived 
for the Liberals to suggest that peace 
would remain a pretty forlorn hope un- 
less the Government revised their eco- 
nomic policy, but having done so, he 
promised his Party’s support. 
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Pilgrimage 2035. 
Piterms from every quarter of the 
civilised world flocked to Walthamstow 


on May 24, 2035, to celebrate the one- 
hundredth-and-fiftieth anniversary of 





| the birth of the immortal WopEnovss. 





The date and place of the great his- 
torian’s birth having been lost, Wal- 
thamstow had claimed the honour, 
arguing that there was nothing to prove 
that WoprEHOUSE was not born there, 
and, anyway, Walthamstow trade was 
in a pretty bad way, and there were 
plenty of local artisans available to 
build the Wodehouse Memorial 


| Theatre, the Birthplace of Wodehouse, 


the Jeeves Memorial Library and the 


| other buildings for which subscriptions 


had been raised by the Wodehouse 
Trust. : 

May 24th had been chosen as Wopr- 
HOUSE’S birthday, it being felt that a 
genius so peculiarly English as WopE- 
HOUSE must have been born on either 
St. George’s Day or Empire Day, and, 
as SHAKESPEARE had already collared 


| St. George’s Day, Empire Day would 
| be the next best. 


Long before May 24th, when the 


| Memorial Theatre, the Jeeves Library 


and the Birthplace were to be opened 
by the Prime Minister, the Captain of 
the Australian Cricketers, and the 
Minister of Transport respectively, the 
shops of Walthamstow began to display 
for sale Wodehouse busts, Wodehouse 
china, Wodehouse biscuits, Wodehouse 
toffee, Wodehouse rock and other 
mementoes of the great man. The 


| principal public-house was renamed 


“The Mulliner Arms,” and many of 
the streets took on a Wodehouse 


| flavour, notably Wooster Way, Ems- 
| worth Avenue, Cuthbert Crescent, 
| Psmith Pstreet and Tilbury Grove. 





The Prime Minister, opening the 
Memorial Theatre, pointed out that 
until the coming of WopEHOUSE 
England relied almost entirely on 
SHAKESPEARE for persuading the world 
that we counted for something in the 
history of literature, and when we 
beefed to other nations about SHAKE- 
SPEARE Germany would reply, “If you 
have a SHAKESPEARE, we have a 
GoETHE.” France would draw herself 
up haughtily and say, “If you have a 
SHAKESPEARE, we have a RovussgEav.” 
But when we were able to hand them 
SHAKESPEARE and WoDEHOUSE on the 
same plate they were struck dumb with 
admiration and chagrin. 

In opening the Jeeves Library the 
Captain of the Australian Cricketers 
struck a more academic note, point- 
ing out that had it not been for the 
unforgettable first paragraph of The 








“Wet, Toni, wHat’s ON TO-Day?” 








“To-pay, SARE, YOU CAN ‘AVE ANYT'ING YOU LIKE: ROSTA BIF, ROSTA CHICK, 
DUCK, PORK AND BOILED MUTTON; BUT ROSTA BIF, ROSTA CHICK, DUCK AND PORK 


ALL FINISH.” 








Clicking of Cuthbert we should never 
have known that golf in the twentieth 
century was played in the same gar- 
ments as those worn by ApaM after the 
Fall. The paragraph in question put 
this beyond doubt, saying simply, ‘A 
pleasant breeze ruffled the leaves and 
cooled the forehead of the Oldest 
Member.” 

The real sensation of the day, how- 
ever, was the speech of the Minister of 
Transport in opening the Birthplace 
of WopgHousE. He began by saying 
that he knew his remarks would cause 
a good deal of pain to WopEHOUSE- 
worshippers, and he would have re- 
mained silent had he not owed a sacred 


duty to posterity. After long and care- 
ful investigation he had proved beyond 
doubt that the books attributed to 
Wopenovse had not been written by 
Wopenovsse at all; that WopEHOUSE 
had in fact been an obscure poet 
who had consented to appear before 
the public as the creator of Jeeves 
and Psmith in return for a percentage 
of the royalties. The real creator of 
Mulliner, the real genius who fashioned 
Fish and hewed Hank was a long- 
forgotten dramatic critic named 
Swarrer, whose shrinking nature 
persuaded him to hide his personality 
behind another rather than endure the 
glare of publicity. 
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At the Play. 


“Hervey Hovse”’ (His Masesry’s). 
Naventy Nineties indeed! In the 
| first scene of this ambitious play a new 
| footman is felled like an ox for 
_ making a reference which he— 
| and I—imagined would have 
| gone down very well with the 
_ other lads in the servants’-hall 
_of Hervey House—a reference 
to the fact that their master, 
the Duke, keeps a fashionable 
| mistress round the corner in 
| Brook Street. This emphatic 
| suggestion that such a proced- 
| ure in an employer of 1891 
would have met with so mus- 
cular a disapproval amongst his 
own staff duties at a blow a 
| whole group of my illusions. If 
Romance with a big rosy capital 
R was dead in the kitchen, 
where else could it bloom? ask 
we novel-readers. 
Not, surely, in Brook Street. 
| For, although the new footman 
was accurately informed about 
the para-ducal establishment, 
you could hardly label as ro- 
mantic a relation in which after- 
noon tée-d-tétes tend to decline 
| into sub-meetings of the Cab- 
| inet, the Duke being up to his 
handsome neck in politics but 
| rather too slow from there up- 
| wards, according to his Sophy. 
to keep properly abreast even 
of the leisurely processes of the 
| Front Bench. Politically ambitious 
| for her lover to a quite extraordin- 
| arily unselfish degree she makes it her 
| business to brave the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery of the Lords, observe him in 
action, tabulate his errors and detail 
| them to him with infinite tact at their 
next merry meeting. They are in 
love too, we are to suppose; but 
his career comes first on the agenda. 
Miss GerTrupE Lawrence is Sophy, 
and somehow I cannot quite believe 
in her nosing about in political intrigue. 
With such a paragon in Brook Street 
Hervey House might easily have con- 
tained a dragon of a Duchess, but in 
fact its mistress is an angel of com- 
— goodwill. The Duke, who is a 
eeble and second-rate fellow however 
= look at him, has apparently backed 
ife both ways with complete success. 
If his wife suffers, as she undoubtedly 
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| can only be sorry, for, although he loves 
| her, he loves Sophy too; and for her 
| haloed part the Duchess has so great 
| & respect for them both that she would 
, rather die than spoil their relationship. 
| So we are shown the odd and, I submit, 





Angee 


Duchess of Shires 
Duke of Shires 


does, knowing all about his affair, he: 


"the unnatural spectacle of the Duchess 


arranging their meetings and giving 
Sophy a genuine affection, which 


Sophy—as indeed she should—warmly 
reciprocates. 
News of the Brook Street ménage 





1891.—HERVEY HOUSE PREPARING TO RECEIVE 


MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
. Miss Fay Compton. 





HIELO 


1901—PUTTING HIS HOUSE IN 
ORDER. 
Duke of Shires . Mx. Nicnoras HaNNnen. 
Sophy Gerould . . Miss GerrrupE 
LAWRENCE. 


. Mr. Nronoras Hannen. 


ie, 


getting in time a wide circulation, two 
strangely contrasting influences unite 
to end it. Queen Victoria on her death. 
bed, in a final burst of moralistie 
activity unrecorded by her historians, 
sends an embarrassed messenger to 
point out that great office awaits 
the Duke in the next Govern. 
ment only if he reverts to re. 
spectability. At the same time 
the Labour Party threatens, un. 
less he does, to withhold their 
(very anachronistic) support, 
Sophy decides for him. After 
a painful scene they part. There 
is enough tragedy in this situa- 
tion to suggest, not for the first 
time, how wonderfully Miss 
LAWRENCE could handle a big 
sound tragic part, but not 
enough left over to attract much 
of our sympathy to the Duke, 
who under a cloak of nobility 
and patriotism is sacrificing 
Sophy not for his wife’s sake 
but for that of a fat job. 

Twice, with intervals of many 
years, Sophy comes back, the last 
time as an entrancing old lady. 
(How Miss LAWRENCE enjoyed 
this!) One of the amusing things 
about this play is to watch the 
characters growing older and 
older and to give marks to the 
members of the cast for their 
reception of decrepitude; and 
one of its faults is a shapeless- 
ness which gives a feeling that 
senility might continue to creep 
over them for Act after Act. 

Behind them all the time is the back- 
ground of the great Mayfair house, 
brilliantly brought to life by Miss 
Motty McArtuvr and perfectly or- 
ganised, with its backstairs hierarchy, 
by Mr. Tyrone Gururig. Its final 
passing to make room for an hotel is 
perhaps a truer tragedy than that 
enacted in its drawing-room, where 
Mr. C. R. Avery’s values are too often 
obscured under a coating of sentimen- 
tality. The play is saccharine in 
patches, but Mr. Gururte has kept it 
moving quickly, and it is a very colour- 
ful picture of a period. 

Miss Fay Compton could not have 
played the trying part of the Duchess 
with greater sympathy or tact. Her 

srformance calls for the highest praise. 

iss LAWRENCE was charming, tho 
her part was cramping. In the rather 
wooden character of the Duke Mr. 
NicHoLas HANNEN might have shown 
a little more elasticity, but his voice 
and manner were splendid. Of the 
rest of a good cast (thirty of them!) 
Mr. Starrorp Hii1arp’s portrait 
an irascible and lovable old Victorian 
ostler-peer was excellent. Eric, 
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Anthony, though not un- 
kind, 


Had «a disbelieving mind. 
At a pantomime or play 
Anthony would yawn and 


say, 

“Let's go home—for I per- 
ceive 

This is merely make-be- 
lieve.” 

When his mother came and 
read 


Story-books to him in bed 
Anthony would shake his 


head : 
“Mother, dear, I've had 
enou, 
Of this wishy-washy stuff; 
If it's all the same w you 
Kindly read me something 
true.” 
So his mother, with a sigh 
Meekly laying fiction by, 
Read him books about 
machines 
And scientific magazines. 


Christmas-time came round 
once more. 

See him sitting on the floor 

At a party, after he 

Had enjoyed a sumptuous 
tea, 

Solemnly the Conjuror 
stands 

Spreading out his empty 
hands; 

Then from nose and ears 

hauls 


he 
Half-a-dozen billiard-balls, 
Shows them with a «mile, 


and then 
Makes them disappear 


Only Anthony sits still, 

Say loudly, “1 believe 

That he's them up his 
sleeve. 


The Conjuror, who must 
have 

Looked at him but said no 
word. 


So with all his other tricks : 
pranee soe ees Oe SNE 
x 


The Story of the Boy Who Knew 
Too Much. 








In a bowl, and “One—two 
~three!" 

There the finished cake 
would be. 

Loud applause — but An- 
thony 

Merely said, “ Well, I be- 

e 

That he had it up his sleeve.” 

Coins he'd find in Susan's 
hair 

That she didn’t know were 
there ; 

Handkerchiefs of every hue 


He would draw from Ed- 
ward's shoe, 


And uce, as as pat, 

Robles toons an pe ¥ 

All the other girls and boys 

Laughed and clapped with 
merry noise : 

But Anthony said,“ I believe 

He had the whole lot up his 
sleeve.” 























The Conjuror politely 

smiled 

At the infuriating child, 

And said,” Come close, my | 
little man, 

And learn my secrets if 
you can.” 

Young Anthony marched 
up with glee, 

Remarking, “ Huh! You 
can't catch met” 

“Now,” said the great 
man, “one — two — 
three |" 

And Anthony—ah, where 


was he? 





His mother wildly glanced 
arow! 

The boy was nowhere to 
be found; 

But in the Conjuror’s top- 
hat 

A third and extra rabbit 
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As Others Hear Us. 
Driving Mother in the Car. 

“Now, dear, I am quite ready. It’s 
so nice to have a chauffeur. I just want 
to tell Ellen——” 

“D’ you want the rug, Mummie?” 

“What, darling! No, don’t put that 
parcel on the floor; I’d better take it 
on my lap. I’m quite ready now. Oh, 
wait a minute—there was a book to go 
back to the library.” 

“It’s gone.” 

“Then let’s start, dear. 1 don’t 
want to be late for my meeting. 
Just let me see if I’ve got those 

rs.” 
ME Wouldn't they be in your bag ?”’ 

“Darling, this is the wrong bag. No, 
it isn’t—it’s the right one. But the 

pers aren't there. Yes, they are. No. 
Ves. Yes—they’re all there. Now, 
darling, we must start. And do re- 
member to be very careful. It’s so 
nice to have a chauffeur.” 

“Mummie, I do think you ought 
to speak to Binks about the car. 
I know it’s frightfully old, but 
really———” 

“Old! It’s not in the least old. 
Besides, 1926 was a particularly good 
year —everybody says so. Mind, 
darling.” 

“Tt’s all right.” 

“No, darling, it isn’t. You went 
round that corner a great deal too 


| fast. Suppose some poor woman had 


been wheeling a pram in the opposite 
direction in the very middle of the 


road?” 











“Serve her right if she did get run 
over, if she was in the middle of the 
road.” 

“The coroner wouldn’t say so. Not 
that they know what they're talkin 
about, I always think. Why not sou 
your horn, darling ’”’ 

“No really good driver ever sounds 
a horn except in a great emer- 
gency.” 

“Still, dear, you could hardly call 

ourself a really good driver, could you ¢ 

ough I must say it’s nice to have a 
chauffeur.” 

“Gosh, Mummie! Look at that bird! 
I bet anything it’s a hawk.” 

“Very likely, dear, though I must 
say it looked more like a wood-pigeon 
to me; but you must keep your eyes on 
the road.” 

“A wood-pigeon! How could it—— ?” 

“There’s a car coming, dear.” 

“It’s all right.” 

“T think you had better slow down 
a little. It seems to me to be going 
much too fast.” 

“Gosh! it’s a beauty.” 

“Keep your eyes on the road, dear.” 


“It’s all right, Mummie. I know 
how to drive.” 

“Darling, I’m only trying to help 
you. Remember the cross-roads, won't 
you?” 

“We're not near them yet.” 

“IT always remember a dreadful 
accident at the cross-roads, years ago, 
when people were just beginning to use 
motor-cars, and a carriage-and-pair got 
overturned and poor old Mr. Chote was 
killed. I always think of it whenever 
I come this way.” 

“How jolly! I mean to say, really, 
Mummie, you ought to try to get over 
being so nervous. If it was an aero- 
plane, now 3 

“Don’t be silly, dear. And don’t you 
think we ought to go a little faster? 
I don’t want to be late.” 

“Rather! I only thought you might 
be nervous.” 

“Slow down for the cross-roads.” 

“Ts it the next turning, or the one 
after that?” 

“Next on the left, not counting the 
next.” 

“The next but one, then?” 

‘Mind, darling.” 

“It’s absolutely all right, Mummie.” 

“Doesn't Binks always change gear 
for the hill here?” 

“T shouldn’t think so. She’s taking 
it beautifully.” 

“Still, I don’t think it can be very 
good for the engine. Oh, dear!” 

“Was that the turning?” 

“T ought to have told you sooner. 
You'd better go on to the top of the 
hill and turn round.” 

“T can back her into the lane.” 

“No, darling, I think you’d better 
go to the top of the hill and turn. 
It’ll be much simpler. I think you 
ought to hoot here. There are children 
in that cottage. Now, dear, why not 
turn round here? Ill tell you how 
far you can go. Not too fast, now. 
That’s perfectly splendid. Now back, 
very carefully. Go on. Yes, go on. 
Wait a minute. No, it’s all right; I 
thought there was something com- 
ing, but it’s all right. Right back, 
you've got any amount of—— Stop! 

you're nearly in the ditch!” 

“But, Mummie, you said——” 

“Never mind, dear, we’ve all got to 
learn. Now we’re all right. I think we 
shall really have to hurry a little or I 
shall be late. But don’t forget the 
thirty-mile limit.” 

““We’re nowhere near one, are we ?”” 

“We shall be presently. I think the 
engine’s getting rather hot, dear—or 
is something on fire ?”’ 

“I don’t think so. Why?” 

“Oh, I just smelt a smell of burning. 
We can have it looked at while I’m 
at the meeting.” 





“Tt’s not in the least necessary,” 

“Carefully round the bend, darling, 
I must say it’s very nice to have q 
chauffeur. And remember, when we 
get into the town, look out for the t 
signals.” E. M. D, 





The Lament of a Slow Bat! 
Over the New lL.b.w. Rule. 





I REMEMBER, | remember 
The years of lost content, 

How confident I always was 
When in to bat I went. 

First in, last out, my motto was, 
Or else not out at all; 

A run an hour my programme was, 
And never hit the ball. 


Before I came to England fame 
I learnt the game at school; 

If someone tried to hit the ball 
We called the man a fool. 

Then at the ’Varsity they said, 
‘Just never mind the win; 

The bowler’s job’s to get you out, 
Your job is to stick in.” 


The Leather Jackets played, I think, 
The Green Jackets at Lord’s; 

Not quite first-class, but still upon 
The sacredest of swards. 

I'd learnt my lesson; there I sat 
And crushed those soldier lads. 

I couldn’t play them with my bat, 
I played them with my pads. 


All through the morn they saw me 
there ; 
They sweltered in the sun; 
From lunch to tea I used my pads 
And did not make a run. 
At last at tea, refusing tea, 
Their Captain took a peg: 
Result, a very slow long-hop; 
I got a four to leg. 


Was’t but last year, that day for} | 
four ? 
It seems so long ago, 
The blanco flying from my pads 
As white as driven snow! ae 
Bang! Bang! the off-breaks fizzed, and | 
then My 
My legs replied, “ Bump! Bump!” 
Appeals? The umpire gave “Not 
Out”’; 


It wasn't on the stump. 


I stooped, I crouched, I covered up, 
Right over went my knees, 
An angle elegant they made 
Of forty-five degrees. 
And though those dense spectators 
yawned 
The papers said, ‘‘ Now look, 
Y. Quiggins has a sound defence” — 
I stuck that in my book. 
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Cau-Cau so PREFERS TO TRAVEL FACING THE ENGINE.” 








” 


and 
“Saree” 
(I mean that Leveson-GowEr), 
They’ve given up the game. They 
simp- 
Ly don’t play any more; 


| So they have gone all Bolshevik. 


How can I hope to score 
If, when I put my leg in front, 
They give me “ Leg before” ¢ 


| Red ruin threatens England 


And the breaking-up of laws; 


| If this goes on—this sort of thing, 


There won't be any draws. 

I don’t know what’s come over them, 
I don’t know what they're at. 

How can one have a sound defence 
With but one meagre bat? J.C.S. 








The Straight Eight. 


Now that summer tram ping time has 





| come, it is a delightful sensation to 
| summon the man-of-all-work—if pos- 


sible in the presence of aristocratic 
callers—and order him to “bring the 
Straight Eight to the door, James.” 
Our Straight Eight is a smooth, 
straight, stream-lined cheery-wood 


stick, and is built for speed. We like to 
travel in top and fairly fast. We are not 
one of those affected creatures who pro- 
ceed permanently in neutral with the 
stick—usually of the cane make of 
stave, built entirely for show purposes 
—held horizontally to the body and 
merely swinging to and fro with the 
action of the arm. Neither are we of 
that cautious type which travels al- 
ways in bottom-gear. To journey by a 
series of short sharp jerks and never 
bring the point of the stick further 
forward than the vertical line of the 
body seems to us to be a powerful 
means of locomotion but too jarring 
and injurious to the body framework. 

No, we like to travel in top, with the 
point of the stick swinging well out in 
front of us and coming to rest on the 
ground at about every third step. On 
bad hills we change down to first gear. 
Road-hogging we abhor; the passing 
thrust at the harmless mole-hill, the 
murderous sweep along the line of in- 
offensive thistles, and, worse still, that 
windmill action of the arm which sends 
the club revolving at lightning speed, 
seems to us to violate all the unwritten 
laws of club-land. 

Our Straight Eight, as its name sug- 


gests, has at present eight notches. It 
would of course be in the true tradition 
of travel to add that these notches 
represent the cracked skulls of offensive 
tramps and vagabonds who have as- 
saulted us by the way. Are we pro- 
claiming ourselves effeminately un- 
adventurous when we confess that 
tramps have always seemed to us to be 
the soul of courtesy and vagabonds 
remarkably inoffensive; that no single 
man lies dead in a roadside ditch as 
the result of an unsuccessful encounter 
with the heavy end of our stick; that 
were we to notch for skulls cracked our 
stick would be of a virgin smoothness ? 
Or is this the experience of other 
travellers too? Is the necessity of the 
“stout oak stave’’ a myth, a barbarous 
illusion of man’s carnal lust for cruelty ¢ 
I cannot answer these things. But, 
skulls or no skulls, a stick must be 
notched for something: the journeys 
completed, maidens who have returned 
a smile, dangers overcome, gallons of 
ale consumed. It matters not what a 
man notches for—miles or smiles, 
dragons killed or flagons filled, but 
notch it for something he must. 

“The Straight Eight’s at the door, 
Sir,” said James. 
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Competitive Spirit. 
A Territorial Nightmare. 


In two short hours the competition 
is due to begin. I call a meeting in the 
Company Orderly Room tent to discuss 
our prospects. Present there are, in 
addition to myself, my two subalterns, 
the C.S.M., the C.Q.M.S. and the P.S.1 

The proceedings open with a remark 
from a subaltern expressing his con- 
fidence in our chances. The P.S.1. 
looks doubtful and says that if Private 
Stubbs is allowed on parade we are 
lost. I am inclined to agree, Private 
Stubbs’ method of sloping arms is 
unique; it requires fifteen square yards 
of clear space and is done in seven 
separate sweeping movements. With 
a fixed bayonet Private Stubbs is a 
menace. Moreover, he is incurable. 
Numerous instructors have reeled away 
from him in defeat to solace their 
wounded feelings in beer and_pro- 
fanity. 

We decide that Private Stubbs must 
go sick, and the C.S.M. undertakes to 
provide Private Stubbs with a choice 
of maladies, failing which he hints 
darkly that accidents sometimes hap- 
pen. Private Stubbs is but mortal. 

One of the subalterns says he has a 
man in his platoon with flat feet and 
no roof to his mouth who cannot tell 
the difference between the “Present” 
and the “Port,” and also he has an- 
other man who always waits until a 
movement is completed before com- 
mitting himself for fear of making a 
mistake. 

The other subaltern, not to be out- 
done, says he has a complete section 
who pride themselves on the speed 
with which they perform. He estimates 
with gloomy satisfaction that they are 
five seconds faster than anyone else in 
the battalion. 

I send him forth with instructions to 
collect his swift section and slow them 
down with harsh words and practice. 
He departs unwillingly. His brother- 
subaltern closes his mouth firmly and 
takes no further part in the conference. 

The P.S.I. expresses doubts about 
Corporal Snippet, who, so he informs 
me, had his face trodden on the 

revious night because the Ace of 


pades slipped out of his puttees. Ser- 


| geant Brown too, he adds, is not so 


well this morning—a tent-peg outside 
— ts’ Mess . . . 

S.M. draws a piece of r 
from his tunic and recites a arthee tele 
of woe. Three gentlemen are without 
cap-badges ; two have lost their caps; 





one has lost a bayonet, and one, 
_ Private Higgs J., has lost everything 
| and is even now sitting in his shirt and 


socks brooding on a mystery which has 
baffled the united intellects of the 
entire Company. 

I determine to interview Private 
Higgs and hand the other deficiencies 
over to the C.Q.M.S., who abandons 
his private problem of why seven-and- 
fourpence plus fifteen-and-six less two- 
and-twopence gives so many different 
results, and waits until he thinks I 
am out of hearing before delivering 
a striking oration on the Territorial 
Army. 

I find Private Higgs in unbecoming 
lingerie denying visitors with the butt 
of arifle. He thinks that some thieving 
adjectival swabs from “C” Company 
have swiped his things in order to 
wreck our chances in the competition. 
The C.S.M. suggests that Private 
O’Loopy, whose distressing habit of 
scratching on parade puts him amongst 
the undesirables, should transfer his 
garments to Mr. Higgs temporarily. 

In this masterly manner the diffi- 
culty is overcome, and I move across 
to the Mess for a drink feeling fairly 
satisfied. Taken all round I reckon our 
chances are good. As I sip my beer I 
hear floating down the wind the sound 
of my stalwart C.S.M. stifling the 
protests of the denuded O’Loopy. All 
is well. 

At eleven o'clock the troops fall in 
and I return to hear more bad news 
from the C.S.M. Private Slumper, a 
lover of animals, has been down to the 
transport lines and patted a horse, 
which has patted him back. He is 
being reassembled in the hospital. 
Private Wallop’s father has wired for 
him to go home at once as the sow is 
due to have a litter and his expert 
assistance is required. 

I interview the pig’s midwife. He is 
a lank youth with a tarmac complexion 
and a permanent leer, and he says 

uite frankly that his father is daft. 

e is sugared if he will desert his 
Company in its hour of need. Further- 
more his revered but mentally- 
afflicted sire is wrong in his calcula- 
tions; the interesting event is not due 
for another week. He ought to know, 
dammit! he was best man at its wed- 
ding. I decide to retain the indignant 
Wallop. 

My two subalterns bear down on me 
and with four matches and disordered 
brains propound problems which the 
War Office itself could not solve. I tell 
them to shut up and fall in, which they 
do with the air of men who have 
abandoned all hope. 

Lots are drawn and we get the last 
turn. The first Company passes us on 
its way to the place of judgment looking 
like a cireus-troupe. The sergeants are 
milling round like madmen with last- 





\ 


minute instructions and the troops are 
shuffling about getting the scruffiest’ 
out of sight as far as ible. Wa’ 
this seething confusion I feel happier, 
I let the Company sit down and our 
P.S.1. floats about with ‘a bland smile 
and kindly words. He is anxious; he 
has backed us for five bob, A grim 


smile flickers across the C.S.M.’s face. ‘ 


as a khaki figure flashes past us like a 


racehorse. It is Private Stubbs, who | 
From his ; 
strained features and the nature of hig | 
destination it is obvious that theC.S.M,, | 
a born realist, has taken steps to make | 


has been rendered sick. 


his ailment genuine. A head pro- 


truding bashfully from a tent twenty | 


yards away tells us that Private 
O’Loony—for once able to deal with 
his perpetual irritation in private—is 
with us in spirit if not in person. 


We are not allowed to watch, but | 


we can hear. To our great joy the noise | 
of the other Companies’ arms-drill 


sounds like a five-ton lorry passing 


through a series of greenhouses, and ag_ 
they return their Company Comman- 
ders are wild-eyed and speechless. 
Our turn comes at last and we move 
on to the parade-ground, marching 
fairly well in spite of the efforts of a} 
drummer who has got half-a-crown | 
on another Company. We halt, and I 


await the may of the judges, three | 


regular officers, busily discussing if 
















two dropped rifles are equal to a fight | 


in a rear rank. 


The question settled they come over | 


tome. They do not smile or betray any 
emotion. They look me straight in the 


eye without flinching and politely ask | 


me if I mind fixing bayonets. 

I don’t mind, and we do fix bayonets, 
with the exception of Private Wallop, 
who has left his sticking in the tent- 
floor. I begin to wonder if I have done 


the right thing in depriving that pig of | — 


its medical attendant. We slope arms, 
and poor Private McRafferty is carried 
away to the hospital to have his ear 
stitched on again. 


But we have got into our stride now; | 
there is no stopping us. We Present, | 


Trail, Port and Order; we Unfix, we 


form column of platoons, and we do} — 


an entirely new movement never even 
thought of before. It leaves us seven 
deep against a wall, and our PSL, 


watching from the edge of the parade- | 


ground, buries his face in his hands and 
sobs aloud. 


It is over at last, and we march past |_ 
the judges, giving them a hou 
1th 


stare. They sneer back and recor¢ 
secret thoughts in little notebooks. 
After a period of anxious waiting 


am sent for to the Orderly Room, 





where I find the Colonel, the Adjutant, | 
the Judges and the other three Com- ; 
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“|’vE BROUGHT THESE, Miss Smriru. 








I’> HAVE GOT A WHOLE BUNCH ONLY I DIDN'T 


WANT TO DEVASTATE THE COUNTRYSIDE.” 








pany Commanders. The senior judge 


| rises and addresses the meeting. He 


says that on the whole the standard 
was excellent; he was surprised at its 
excellence; his brother-judges were 
dumbfounded at its excellence. In 
fact, to put the matter in a nutshell it 
was—ah—excellent. 


The arms drill, he continues, was 


| marvellous. When one considered that 
| there had been some three hundred 





men on parade and there were only 
seven injuries, none of which was fatal, 
it spoke volumes for the esprit de corps 
of the battalion. He was prepared to 
overlook the conduct of the epileptic 
in “D” Company. Possibly the 
weather... 


The drill-movements were carried 
out with an originality that was 
positively unbelievable. It simply left 
him dazed; and as for the marching, he 
had never seen anything like it before. 

He turns to me with the happy smile 
of a man whose news is worth a drink 
and congratulates me on being the 
winner. The Colonel congratulates me 
and so do all the others, except the 
Adjutant, who has dropped into a 
refreshing slumber. 

I convey the news to my gallant 
warriors and they yell themselves hoarse, 
but whether from amazement or pleas- 
ure it is impossible to determine. 

Everybody takes the credit. The 
P.S.1. puts it down to his personality ; 


the C.8.M. to his disciplinary powers; 
both subalterns are certain their 
personal appearance affected the 
judges favourably, and the rank and 
file are sure that their charm of man- 
ner alone was sufficient to pull it off. 
Two figures stand aloof from the 
rejoicing throng. They are Private 
Stubbs, pale and wan, but carrying 
himself proudly as befits the son of 
a fried-fish chieftain, and Private 
O’Loopy, scion of a noble line of ex- 
patriated moonlighters, dressed for the 
occasion in a towel and a pair of boots. 
But I shall not forget them in the 
celebrations. They have played their 
part by wearing martyrs’ crowns. 
They also serve .. . 
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“QUITE ALL RIGHT, THANKS; WE'RE TAKING IT IN TURN TO SUNBATHE IN THE FRAME—MARVELLOUS HEAT!” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Journalism without Tears. 

lL aM not sure that Nine Lives would not have hit off 
Mr. HamIuron Fyre’s admirable autobiography better than 
My Seven Selves (ALLEN anp Unwin, 12/6), for, although 
the author may have sloughed his skin every seven years, 
I do not feel (as he does) that his mental outlook invariably 
went with it; whereas the journalist who started on The 
Times at seventeen, revived The Daily Advertiser, salvaged 
The Daily Mirror and, after a brilliant career as Nortu- 
CLIFFE’sS Special Correspondent, took on The Daily Herald 
and ran “features” for The Chronicle in the days of deals 
and mergers—such a journalist must have needed the whole 
of the cat’s traditional outfit for longevity. So thronged 
a career, allied to the signal gifts that carved it out, was 
bound to issue in an interesting autobiography. Its War 
memories are unique, for their writer spent 1914-18 in 
France, Russia, Roumania and Italy, and his story of the 
editing of the first accounts of Mons is only one of many 
illuminating sidelights. Kindly to quixotism so long as 
there is no question of staff-work, political, military or 
ecclesiastical, Mr. Fyre is an excellent companion. 


The Shepherd of the Ocean. 

Yet another novelist has turned biographer, and with 
results which conspicuously justify the change of genre. 
Not everyone, it may be, will agree with Mr. Epwarp 
THOMPSON in every detail of his reading of Sir Walter 
Ralegh: The Last of the Elizabethans (Macmmian, 15/-) 





There were ambiguities in the achievement and obscurities 
in the character of that most various man. His place 
among the Worthies of England is secure, yet, as Mr. 
THOMPSON maintains, he was constantly unsuccessful in 
his undertakings. He was disliked by most of his contem- 
poraries, yet fascinated them as he has fascinated posterity. 
He was a poet as authentic as MarRLowe or DoNN#, yet 
rarely touched or even came near perfection. These are 
baffling discords, but Mr. THompson’s resolution of them 
is in the main convincing. With the imagination of a 
novelist who is himself also a poet, he combines a true 
historian’s respect for his evidences, which he quotes in 
discriminating abundance. In portraiture he aims at 
exactitude, neither extenuating nor setting down aught in 
malice; and his background is as firmly handled as it is 
brilliantly coloured. He has got into the ethical as well as 
into the physical skin of his period, and refuses to pass 
judgment by anachronistic standards, With no sacrifice of 
humour or critical alertness he has risen to the height and 
heroism of his theme. His book is a spacious revival of 
spacious days and of a man who represented, transcended 
and finally to his own undoing outlived them. 


Genius on the Threshold. a 
It is a long time since I encountered a more ne a] 
novel than Jake (MAcMILLAN, 7/6), which portrays wi 





a refreshing blend of exaltation and simplicity the genesis 5 2 


of a great virtuoso. Starting with the child’s rescue b 
a quixotic master from an uncongenial school—all sch 


are uncongenial to a child who has already found a man’s | 


work—Miss Naomi Roype Smrru sees her hero as far a8 | 
his twenty-first birthday. She surrounds him with a vivid | 
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crowd of patrons, colleagues and 
toadies, and stages his adventures at 
an academy of music on the Austrian 
frontier, in London, Paris and New 
York. Leaving it to the expert to 
decide whether his creator has sub- 
stantiated the technical side of Jake’s 
achievement, I can vouch (like HoMER 
for HeLen) for the effect he has on 
his world; on his mother the tranquil 
Desireé, who never made a crisis but 
always rose to one, on his chivalrous 
tutor Lingard, on Braun the great 
maestro, and on Adams the devoted 
music-seller turned agent and watch- 
dog. The knavish tricks of a bright 
young world are duly frustrated and 
an original curtain fitly ends a dis- 
tinguished and delightful book. 
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Colonial Wild Flowers. 


Wild Flowers of the Great Dominions, 
By Lady Rockey, C.B.E., 
Can scarcely lead to two opinions 
As to its worth and quality. 
Not merely does she fully cover 
Her chosen field, but she reveals 
That charm of the true nature-lover 
' Which learning frequently conceals. 





Her scope’s confined, for it embraces 
Those plants alone which may be found 

In Britain’s wide Colonial spaces 
Existing on their native ground. 

Those which are there by immigration 
Are touched upon, but these are not 

| Strictly within the limitation 

| Of her far-flung wild-garden plot. 














Thus, not a book for those who travel 
And want a superficial view, 

It’s rather one which will unravel 
The problems of the student few. 
And yet it comes, as though to fill an 

Avid demand which must be met, hin tt 
With thirty coloured plates (Mac- | 














MILLAN), Leadsman. “ THuM LADS DOWN THERE, Str, ‘AVE PINCHED THE LEAD AN’ ARE 
At only 16/- net. TRYIN’ TO SELL IT BACK TO US.” 
Down Under. operator in a vessel half-a-mile or more above him, he 


At the beginning of this century Mr. H. G. Wxits enter- contrived to place on record something of the marvels he 
tained the magazine-reading public with the adventures of beheld. The many beautiful paintings and drawings in this 
an intrepid young engineer who descended to the ocean book give some inkling of a world transcending the wildest 
abyss in a steel shell containing a searchlight and provided dreams of a romanticist—a universe inhabited by fish that 
with a window from which he looked out upon an amazing glow like beacons, devour creatures five times their own 
world which had hitherto been only guessed at. The story bulk, and often present such extraordinary variants upon 
was of course at that time a mere flight of the imagination, the accepted — form as scarcely to be recognised as 
| based on the scanty knowledge of the period. Yet the post- fish at all. Pioneer though he is, Dr. Berne gives all 
War world has lived to see the dream come true, and Dr. due credit to the earlier adventurers of deep-sea explor- 
Wiiu1aM Bersr’s adventures, as set forth in Half a Mile ation; and his history of diving, from classic times on- 
Down (Tue Boptey Heap, 18/-), must rank as an important wards, is not the least entertaining portion of his book. 
scientific achievement of our progressive age. Beginning The price of this fascinating work is a modest enough 
with comparatively shallow descents in the sunlit waters of fare to the abyss and back. 

Bermuda, Dr. Beebe with but one companion last year noaennenmmnnnpanet, 

descended in a globular steel case over three thousand feet A Knave of Parts. ; 

below the sea surface, where a view of the world without In order to arrive at M. Sacua Gurrry’s Memoirs of a 
was afforded through windows of fused quartz three inches Cheat (Goutancz, 6/-) I had to tear my way furiously 
thick and withstanding a pressure of thirty thousand tons. through wretched little paper strands of peculiar recom- 
There, by means of verbal descriptions to a telephone- mendation which caused me to be full of prejudice and my 
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study to look as if it had recently been the scene of a 
wedding; but after reading this delicious little book I had 
to admit to myself that beyond doubt it merited the 
rupturing of a thousand comic strips heralding _the 
approval of this or that Society. In the first place it is 
original; in the second, wise, and in the third it made me 
laugh. A pseudo-autobiography, it begins with its subject's 
ludicrous escape from y as a small boy, and thence 
traces the course of his adventurous and diverting career 
and the growth of his even more diverting philosophy. 
Although he came to profit hugely by his ability to rob 
the Monégasque and other altars of the God of Chance, he 
is here entirely honest in his attempt to lay bare the soul 
of a rogue of high principles. His observations on human 
life, wealth and manners possess the splendid penetration 
of cynicism on the grand scale, and his analyses of Paris 
and Monte Carlo—especially of Monte Carlo—are brilliant. 
M. Gurrry has embellished his charming (and very occa- 
sionally shocking) work with a generous number of sketches, 


subject to human failings, he has a heart of gold and 

deserves the happy ending. He meets with plenty of 

and adventures in the course of the book, and the author's 
knowledge of the Indian scene lends a certain actuality to | 
all of them. This is, I think, Mr. Hturon Brown’s fifth | 
novel, and it shows an advance in the art. As a propa. | 
gandist too he goes a long way towards putting the} 
“benighted Presidency” on the map. 





An Enjoyable Combination. 

After reading a few pages of Out of the Rough (WrLLIAMs 
and Norcate, 7/6) I little realised that a valuable 
addition to the literature of golf was in my hands. For} 
with what turns out to be real instruction Mr. Josern T 
Saaw has combined a love-story; and at first I did not 


imagine that they would go happily side by side. Mr. Saaw} 


has transported an American golf “rabbit” to Scotland, 
where, under the instruction of a delightful old man, the} — 
rabbit is transformed into something at any rate resembling | ~ 





which are as fresh and 
funny as his writing. 


Self-Determination 
Mr. W.C. MackeEn- 
zz has still, more 
than two hundred 
years after the event, 
grave doubts about 
the Treaty of Union 
that changed the 
Cheviots from a moss- 
troopers’ No-Man’s- 
Land tothe boundary 
between rival football 
camps. In his study, 
Andrew Fletcher of 
Saltoun: His Life 
and Times (THE Por- 
POISE Press, 15/-), 
he allows his hero to 
voice a well-informed | 
hatred of tyranny | 
and a very serious sus- 
picion of Southrons. 
He has hankerings 
after Bannockburn. 











“ ALL THE SAME, I CAN'T BELIEVE THIS IS THE RIGHT WAY TO CATCH ‘EM.” 


a tiger. And while} — 
this transformation | — 
is taking place the} — 


Scottish lassie. Per- | 
haps the tale of this} — 
courtship is a little 


hints on golf are bris- | 
tling with wisdom. 


this story will lower 
your golf-score, and, 
granted that you 
have the patience 
and determination of 
Mr. SHaw’s American, 
I believe the claim 
to be just. 


Crimes. 
The publishers 
(STanLEY Pavt) of 
The 13th Chime (7/6) 








It is never perhaps difficult to fasten opinions, as reasonable 
probabilities, on an exponent in whose recorded history 
there are gaps, and Mr. Mackenziz makes free use of 
this liberty; yet certainly ANDREW FLETCHER was not 
slow in declaring his sentiments. He did not argue with 
his opponents in the last Scottish parliament; he simply 
told them. If they were not pleased, they had their 
choice between swords and pistols. Seeing that years 
before he had thrown the Monmouth Rebellion out of gear 
by shooting an important fellow-insurgent, his opinions 
were worthy of all respect. He was in fact universally 
respected and allowed to form a political party of one. 
This is a fascinating commentary on the conditions under 
which the Union was finally achieved. 


Modern Madras. 

Punch readers are familiar with the work of “H. B.,” 
the metrist. They now have a fresh opportunity of studying 
Mr. Hiiron Brown the novelist. In Locust Food (BLEs, 7/6) 
he allows his hero, Martin, tospend a certain time in Bomba y, 
but soon him back to his own beloved Madras. 
Martin \eads his life among the commercial community, 
removed from Government House and its circle. Though 


correctly assert that 
it is “an amazing thriller,” although to some of us who 
cannot digest an unlimited number of lurid incidents it may 
be more amazing than amusing. Starting with a murder and 
an escape from Dartmoor Prison, Mr. T. C. H. Jacoss, even 
among writers of sensational fiction, must be considered 
a lavish provider of excitement. The Foreign Secretary 
becomes involved in this network of crime, a mysterious 
drug plays a sinister part, and an international spy with 
his minions is never idle. For my own part I found the 
diet offered me lacking in variety, but by anyone who can 
live on thrills alone Mr. Jacoss will be warmly welcomed. 








Lines to a Lusty Smiter. 


(Written on learning that one GimsLerr, a farmer’s son, of |. 
Watchet, playing for Somerset in his first county match, amote 
the men of Essex to the tune of one hundred notches in sixty-three 
munutes, ) 





How comes it that this agricultural youth 

Can meet the wiliest ball and featly scotch it? 
Simple and elementary is the truth: 

His GIMBLETT eye enables him to Watchet. 











American finds time | — 
to fall in love witha} — 


sees 


sentimental, but there | 
is no doubt that the | 


It is claimed that} 
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Charivaria. 





Hay-FEVER is believed to have been 
delayed this year by the high winds and 
cold weather. The wrong people have 
been sneezing. » x 

% 


Many cricketers agree with the South 


with a window-cleaner and knocked 
him into a crate of cabbages complains 
that the man threatened to punch his 
head. There seems no pleasing some 


people. *% 


+ 
“What is being done with the 
stretches of mud-flats all over Britain ?” 
demands a critic. Lots of them, we 


A race between jobbing-gardeners 
pushing their wheelbarrows was held 
at a village féte last week-end. The 
result is not known yet. 

* % 

According to a medical correspon- 
dent, a good way to keep cool is to twist 
the wrists to and fro. Another way of 





Africans in their 
dislike of a band 
playing while they 
bat. Few bands- 
men, on the other 
hand, are in the 
least distracted by 
cricket. 


One of our gos- 
sip- writers reminds 
us that the Derby 
of 1887 was won 
by Bendigo. Run- 
ning, asmany race- 
goers will recall, 
under the name of 
Merry Hampton. 


& & 
* 


“What does the 
average Londoner 
stand for?” asks 
a writer. Simply 
because all the 
seats are occupied. 


% % 

The announce- 
ment that labora- 
tory-workers have 
discovered how to 
absorb carbon di- 
oxide from the air 
and water and con- 
vert it into sugar 
in one process, as 
plants do, has 
thrilled scientists 
and doctors. But 
ithas deepened the | . 





AN 





course is to bend 
the elbow. 


* & 
* 


A town-crier has 
been invited to 
open the batting 
in a cricket-match 
in aid of charity. 
Bad luck if he was 
bowled first bawl. 


* & 
* 


Last week a cen- 
tenarian celebrated 


a cake holding a 
hundred candles. 
It may be described 
as a fine blow-out. 


* & 
* 


A man ina North 
London court said 
he came from Auch- 
termuchty. Lots 
of people couldn't 
say that. 

+ 


We are told of 
a fifteen-year-old 
girl who reads a 
book while practis- 
ing the piano. The 
difficulty of this 
feat will be appre- 
ciated by those 
who have tried to 
read while little 
girls were practis- 








ing. » % 
gloom in the sugar- "Regnelly * 
beet industry. Cork is being 
% % Small Thing. “Taat SMYTHE CHILD CAN'T RIDE YET.” used as paving for 
% Smaller Thing. “ An! I sPECK SHE STARTED TOO LATE.” new roads, we are 
Microphones aaa ____.._!told. Just the 
which make speech sound less sibilant fear, are being advertised as “ideal thing for bottle-necks. 
are being adopted by the B.B.C. Itis building estates.” oe 


understood, however, that other ar- 
rangements will be made for broad- 
casters who lisp. , x 


The final heat of a swimming handi- 
cap in the Serpentine was decided 
during a heavy downpour. The com- 
petitors were drenched. 

** 


An Evesham motorist who collided 


% # 
* 

“Where, nowadays, are the world’s 
best pig-producers to be found ?”’ won- 
ders a writer. In sties, we should guess. 

* & 
* 


An artist confesses that he always 
finds it difficult to paint the portrait 
of a man with a beard. He should use 
a brush. 


% 


“The soles of slippers should be 
felt,” says a shoemaker. A great many 
small boys will disagree with this 
statement. » % 

* 


“Hundreds of men nowadays get 
paid good salaries for what is nothing 
but sheer incompetence,” declares a 
Member of Parliament. Well, he 
should know. 
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The Sacrifice. 


O Icuazop, O Ichabod! the glory is departed. 
Forgive my incoherence, but I don’t know what to do. 
They’ve taken my moustache away and I am broken- 
hearted ; 
They wouldn’t let me wear it in the Aldershot Tattoo. 





They bribed me with a wig and with the glories of the 


pageant ; 
They said it wasn’t suited to the eighteenth century; 
They said they wouldn’t spoil my looks as much as I 
imagined, 
Though I was so attached to it and it attached to me. 
Right nobly the condemned moustache still twirled 
throughout the morning, 
Right gallant was its bearing in an atmosphere of gloom ; 
Then, for the last and final time my countenance adorning, 
It went with me without reproach but proudly to its doom. 


The barber clipped it once and twice and lathered it and 
shaved it, 
And all my crowning glory lay about me on the floor; 
But now the situation’s saved—my sacrifice has saved it, 
And the anachronism now need trouble us no more. 


| About me in the ring shall flash the halberd and the 


claymore ; 
Bewigged and glorious I shall move to my appointed 
place ; 


| But this I swear: I'll not remain clean-shaven for a day more 


Than need be till I right the wrong I did upon my face. 








Impossible Stories. 


L—The Nouveaux Riches. 


ONCE upon a time there was a young couple called Alfred 
and Emily Harris, who with their three children lived in 





| the basement of a tenement-house in Islington. 


They were dreadfully poor, a fact which you with your 
amazing quick-wittedness have doubtless already guessed. 
They were so poor that Alfred and Emily often went hungry 


_ so that they could pay the rent and so that their children 





need not go about barefoot in the streets; so poor that the 
children often went about barefoot so that their parents 
might pay the rent and not go hungry. 

In _ of it all, however, Alfred and Emily were happy. 
Each morning Alfred whistled gaily as he went off to 
take up his usual position outside the Labour Exchange, 
and Emily hummed to herself as she watered the aspidistra 
and washed up the plates. The children whistled off to 
school in the morning and hummed back again in the after- 
noon; and sometimes of an evening the neighbours or 
Emily's relations dropped in for a nice hum and a spot of 
tea with a dash in it. 

So, you see, everything went hummingly. 

One day, however, Alfred bought a ticket in the Irish 
Sweepstake, and his horse, which was French, won. Natur- 
~ lfred, who was half-English and half-Welsh, won too. 

ou guessed that? All right. 

Well, Alfred, whistling louder than ever, brought his 
winnings home in his pocket and laid them before Emily. 

“You shall have everything you want in the whole wide 
world,” he said; at least he didn’t actually say those 
words, because he left out the “h” in “have” and “whole.” 
but me ’s pes pled meant. 

“Coo!” sai ily. “I want a big house with a garden: 
I want diamonds and rubies and a I want millions of 
toys for the kiddies, and a great deal of food.” 








“Right,” replied Alfred ; “they ‘re as good as yours. 
a rich man now.” 
So the Harrises packed up their few belongings, th 
them away, and went to live in a large mansion in 
Vale. There they started life all over again. : 
Alfred bought himself ten of the loudest check suits he | 
could find and a gold watch complete with chain. Emih 
bought herself a mink coat and a diamond tiara, The 
children bought themselves three bicycles and at least ; 
ton of nougat. 
Alfred invested his money wisely and well—chiefly in| 
beer, of which he was inordinately fond. Each year he} 
grew fatter and richer and more bloated-looking. And each} 
year Emily wore richer and more bloated-looking diamonds, 
And each year the children ate more and more nougat and | 
became greener and greener in the face as the result. | 
Need I say that Alfred supported all Emily’s relations, | 
her aunts and her uncles and her cousins? He algo! 
supported many of his old friends, so that about twenty. 
five people benefited by Alfred’s good fortune. And all 
Emily's relations and Alfred’s friends grew large and round | 
and smooth, and had fat fingers and dyed their hair and 
wore sealskin-coats on the hottest days. # 
But, dear reader, were they happy? That is the vital} 
question. They had money and all that money can buy— 
automobiles, aeroplanes, yachts, and of course a lot of other 
things, like champagne and lobster and asparagus out of 
season. But sald they truthfully say as they lay o’ nights 
in their big feather-beds—could they honestly confess as} 
they stooped to pick up the eiderdown for the ninth time, 
that they were utterly and completely happy ? 
They could! They were in heaven—every one of them, 
Each time Alfred lay in his hot scented bath he remem. {| 
bered the time when there wasn’t a hot scented bath to} | 
lie in, and he thanked God there was a hot scented bath] 
to lie in now. And as he lay there he whistled just as he: 
used to whistle in Islington, only if anything he whistled | 
more loudly. } 
And do you suppose Emily didn’t hum / is 
Of course she hummed. As she pinned an emerald |_ 
brooch or an orchid into her corsage she hummed with | 
passionate intensity, like a humming-bird working overtime. | 
Did Emily ever think with regret of her cosy tenement- | 
house, with its touching aspidistra and its lovable cro 2 
crawlies, and of the love she and Alfred bore each 
Believe me, she} 


between its quaintly-peeling walls? 
did not. 
Alfred and Emily loved each other with the same love, | 
only now that they were no longer hungry or cold or anxious | 
they had time to love each other harder than ever. ” 
Yes, every year they grew fatter and sleeker, and the | 
outside world—which is you and I—thought that they | 
looked perfectly beastly rolling about in their orange 
Royce. “They can’t be really happy,” we sighed, smugly 
looking at our rather worn fur tippet, because, as every- 
body knows, riches do not bring happiness. Nobody rich 
has ever been happy. After all, one cannot buy happiness. | 
Meanwhile Alfred and Emily, all unconscious of ; 
scornful “outside world,” continued to live in splendour) 
in Maida Vale; and as they grew older and older and richer } 
and richer they became happier and happier, and they | 
whistled and hummed more and more loudly. : 
Then at last they died—Alfred first, suddenly and cheer- | 
fully while he was tying his bootlaces; and Emily 
after a short illness due to a surfeit of caviar. : 
They left behind them a sorrowing family and a lot of 
money with which their children could assuage their sorrow, 


* 
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as through their tears they repeated Alfred’s favourite 
motto: “Too much is Better than a Feast.” V.G 
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oo PRESIDENT Roosevett. “I’M SORRY, BUT THE SUPREME COURT SAYS I MUST CHUCK 
rite; — YOU BACK AGAIN.” 
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| “T po, puT GABRIEL ADORES IT.” 
| 


“YouR HUSBAND?” 
“Don’? BE ABSURD—MY PEKE.” 











“ You nere? | rHouGHT YOU HATED BRIGHTGATE.” 








The Servant Arts. 


| “Murxg,” said the scruffy-looking 
chap who had started by borrowing a 
match, “is a tragedy of jealousy. 
Although,” he went on in the manner 
of one determined to have the thing 
right whatever the cost to his audi- 
ence, “that is not perhaps a complete 
analysis of the case. It might be better 
to draw the comparison between my 
story and that of Rembrandt’s frame- 
maker, with which it has the essentials 
in common. 

“You have heard of Van Houten?” 
(His eyes dared me to pretend that I 
had.) “He and Rembrandt were boys 
together at Bruges. Rembrandt—the 
fact is now quite generally recognised 
—Wwas a very competent painter. Van 
Houten used to frame his pictures, and 
Van Houten was an artist. 

“It is not too much to say that 
before Van Houten’s time picture- 
framing was a mere trade in the 
Netherlands. For generations they 
had been in the habit of nailing a bit 
of woodwork around a picture, and 
the more conscientious craftsmen had 
essayed a little simple carving—fluting 











at the top and bottom, perhaps, with 
a pair of Corinthian pillars, or of urns 
that had long outgrown their strength, 
at the sides. But these things at the 
best were mere borders or surrounds. 

“Van Houten was contemptuous of 
convention. He was the first to intro- 
duce those little knobs, like grapes, and 
then a year or two later, to show that 
they could be grown not only down- 
wards but sideways and upwards as 
well. One or two of the old school had 
used acanthus leaves, but his was the 
idea to merge one end of the leaf into 
the crest of a breaking wave. No one 
but Van Houten would have dared 
such an innovation as a Scottish targe 
surrounded by dandelion leaves, or 
a heraldic shield joined by tendrils 
to a number of acorns or fleur-de-lys 
running in a spiral. 

“Of course he was mauled by the 
critics, called highbrow and charlatan 
by the masses, but he was oblivious to 
such influences. So for years Rem- 
brandt and Van Houten remained 
unrecognised—Rembrandt because he 
did not know the right people; Van 
Houten because it is the will of the 
gods that supreme genius should suffer 
neglect. 


“Then one day Rembrandt, by 
representing that he was related to a] 
well-known tulip-grower of the same} 
name, contrived to get an order for a} 


rtrait out of the Burgomaster 
rdrecht. 


to the smallness of the population 
the Netherlands, it was inevitable that 


The price, framed com- | 
plete and delivered free, was forty | 
guilders. Although this was at the time} 
when the Dutch School was at the % 
height of its activity and when, a 








a public functionary like a burgomastet | 


should be painted twenty or thirty | 
times a month, the commission Was) 
not to be despised, and the two friends | 


worked with a will. 


“A few days after the picture had 
been completed and sent off a messen- | 
ger arrived at their poor garret oe 


ing back Rembrandt’s portrait wi 


a printed slip clipped on to it: “The 


Burgomaster regrets that he is unable 
to make use of the attached po 


for the offer of which he is, however, 
much obliged,’ and a cheque for sixty | 


guilders for the frame, which had beet 
retained. 

“Van Houten behaved like a gentle- 
man and split the money with his 
friend; but Rembrandt never 
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the blow to his pride. He spent his 
thirty guilders on night-classes at the 
Dutch School, and laid himself out 
thenceforward to attend all the 
schnapps-parties given by Madame 
Van der Gerck, the headmistress. So 


| successful was this policy that in a 


few months his name was made. 
Within five years he was so famous that 
the superstitious Flemings would un- 


| cover their heads in the presence of one 
| of his pictures, convinced that the work 


of so great a man must be good for the 
roots of the hair. 

“You might think that in his pros- 
perity he would have shown gratitude 


| to Van Houten, the original source of 


| his good fortune. It is true that he paid 





the thirty guilders back with the 
addition of interest at the ruling rate 
of four-and-a-half per cent., but from 
that day forward he never risked the 
distraction of attention from a picture 
by using a Van Houten frame. Van 
Houten, a chagrined and disappointed 
man, threw up picture-framing in 
disgust and took to designing plaster- 
cornices for sitting-rooms; but the 
genius had gone out of him and he 
sank into an early grave. 

“It is a pity that you didn’t know 
the story of Rembrandt’s frame- 
maker,” continued the narrator. 
“Here ’s the best part of this pint 
gone and I have not yet come to the 
point. Oh, very well; thanks very 
much, 

“My genius, like that of Van 
Houten, expressed itself through one 
of the dependent arts. My father was 
an indexer before me, and, although 
he never achieved any great public 
recognition, he was responsible for 
some of the finest things of his time. 
As a boy I was fascinated by his work ; 
used to know whole pages of it off by 
heart. ‘Wellington, Duke of, Queen’s 
first meeting with, 39; his campaign 
in the Peninsula, some anecdotes con- 
cerning, 115; his wit, 169; and Savings 
Banks, 216; did not much believe in 
steam-engines, 267; his death and 
funeral, 249, his character, 251-3’— 


| how it all comes back to me! 





“In a childish way I used to try to 
emulate him. Only the other day I 
came across a scrap of baby-writing, 
beginning :— 


‘Accident, serious, to Jack and 
Jill, 27; danger of, to Baby, in 
event of breakage of bough, 43. 


Accountancy, instance of indulgence 
in by royalty, 16. 
Arachnid, Miss Muffet disturbed by, 5. 


Boy, good, Little Jack Horner de- 
scribes himself as, 9.” 





¥ algae 


“ISN'T THAT THE BOBBY THAT PINCHED YER FER BRIKIN’ THAT WINDER?” 


“THaT’sS RIGHT, 


I SEE 'E DIDN'T GET "IS PROMOTION, AFTER ALL.” 








“However, I am wandering from the 
story. So soon as I was allowed to leave 
school I secured employment with a 
publisher. I may say now with all 
modesty that I took my place imme- 
diately at the top of my profession. 
That was my misfortune. One critic 
after another, under obligation to 
praise the book that I had indexed, 
would use some such phrase as: ‘The 
index, however, is beyond praise,’ 
‘This superbly-indexed book,’ or, ‘The 
index more than atones for any faults 
in the text and alone is well worth the 


guinea.’ Soon authors, before agreeing 
to pay for the publication of any book, 
were insisting upon a clause in the 
contract excluding my employment. 
My livelihood was gone and I was re- 
duced to the condition in which you 
see me now—dependent for my bread 
on casual time-table work or on oeca- 
sional commissions to arrange lists 
of guests in alphabetical order—the 
merest journalism. 

‘No, no, you are too kind; not an- 
other—unless of course you are having 
one yourself.” 
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At the Pictures. 


Nox. Cowarp. 

Tur latest event of the noisily and 
restlessly revolving movie workd is, I 
assume, the a 


Cowarp, for whom, in The Scoundrel, 
a fitting play has been prepared, 


, ; rs , 








Sa towd 


DISLLLUSIONISED EPIGRAMMATIST 
LOOKING FOR A TBAR, 
“1 wien | coULD BELIEVE THE HEAVENS 
WERE WEEPING For ae,” 


Anthony Mallare. . . . . Nox Cowarn. 


Whether, once the interest of novelty 
has passed, it will please ordinary taste 
is a matter for conjecture, since pub. 
lishers and authors are not supposed 
to be popular material; but there is no 
doubt as to its cleverness as a produc- 
tion or as to the wisdom of entrusti 
the leading character—the scoundrel, 
in short—to Nort Cowarp. I maysay 
at once that as Anthony Mallare, the 
breaker of hearts and homes—cynical 
and yet self-woundingly honest—this 
remarkable personality, who could 
always act, acts extremely well, and is 
supported by a very carefully-chosen 
company, all good. 

Indeed, Jute Haypon as Cora 
Moore, principal victim of Anthony, is 
more than good and likely to become one 
of the sereen’s chief supporters. I wish 
1 could do justice to the rest of the cast, 
but it is very long and I am not too 
sure of the names. Let me, however, 
say that the poet with the harsh voice, 
the com who pretended to have 
gone to uda,and the fortune-teller, 
all seemed to me to be exact. 


When we come to the second half of 


Ff od berate ar egorend eee 
for here the scoundrel, who hitherto 
has had his own reckless way, must, 


of Nor. 


after drowni walk the earth in 
misery until human tears, honestly 
shed for him, soothe him to a quiet 
grave, This deed of expiation we have 
to watch, and | confess to feelingdoubts, 
which Mr, Cowanrn, who prefers to be 
debonair and witty, seemed to share. 
But the play, much of which is by that 
fearless writer, Ben Hecwr, should be 
seon, even if it adds but little to our 
knowledge of publishers’ private lives 
and designs for living. 


I am glad that I arrived early at 
Mr. Cowarn’s film, because it was 
preceded by an old-fashioned farce en- 
titled MeFadden's Flats as unlike 
The Scoundrel as could be (in fact 
bearing the relationship of Abie's Zrish 
Rose to The Vortex); and who should 
be in it but another whilom associate 
of W. C. Freuns and truant from 
vaudeville. Many readers of Punch 
will remember Waurer ©. KeEity, 
“The Virginia Judge,” who used to 
come every year to the Palace Theatre 
and tell good stories, negro, Italian and 
Irish. Well, here he is as McFadden, 
& Hibernian ex-bricklaying boss in 
America, with a rebellious pretty 
daughter and a wheedling wife and a 
Scotch friend secretly Tadins him 


money, and, finally, with a new partner 
in ex-bricklayer Hall, now a millionaire. 
Such a company make for fun, the 
ay of which may be indicated if 

say that ex-bricklayer Hall spends 
time in seeking the yourg man who 





A BUCKSHEE HAIR.CUT. 
dock MeTavieh . . Anny Ciyor. 
Dan MeFadden , . Wavrer C. Keuny. 


knocked down his son—for no other 
reason, as, to our surprise, we discover, 
than to shake him by the hand, This 
Hall, by the way, is very well played by 
Groror Bannter, who does not, how- 
ever, get bis name into the larger and 
more honourable type that he deserves, 


The last sentence of the official 








précis of the story of Roberta—as to 


whose authorship the is 
silent—says perhaps enough of the 
plot: “Misunderstandings are 

away when John learns that Ladislaw 
is merely Stephanie's cousin” —for 
without misunderstandings, lasting for 
the necessary time, where would 
musical comedies like Roberta bet ] 
must, however, add that it is not for 








PLAY ME TO SLEEP, 
Se rer eee Heien Weeiiey, 


its misunderstandings, or for John 
(although he is seven feet tall and very 
handsome), or for Ladislaw (althoug 
he is a Ruasian prince)), or for Stephanie 
(although she is a prominent figure 
with too much singing), or for Roberta 
herself (although she dies early in the 
play, which successful Paris coufuriéres 
seldom do) that people throng to the 
Tivoli, [tisfornoneofthese, but fortwo 
characters who do not appear in that 
tinal sentence: nek, the Seadeeilall 
played by Frep Astarre, and Lise 
Gatz, otherwise the Countess Schar- 
wenka, played by Grvarr Roarns. 
Nothing matters but the dancing of 
these two, and more particularly the 
dancing of Frep Astaire, who not 
only can do, with those marvellous feet, 
nothing wrong, but proves again what 
& loss was ours when Jack HuLnert 
took to preferring jokes to stops. 
= BE. V. LL, 





“Hiking Sanpwicmrs,” 
Caption in Sporting Paper. 
Who let them out? 


AS ar RE NR A 


An Impending Apology. 

“At the Town Hall several people made 
speeches, Then the Governor made a speech, 
It was so hot that several poople fainted,” 

Schoolboy's Description of Function. 

Priceless Opportunity for Paragons. 

“Lady's Personal Maid Required = im 
country, Willing to travel, Muat be 
seammatross, have knowledge of hairdrowing, 
manioure, and sick nursing, and a linguist 
(moderate) in German, French, [talian, bing> 
liah languages essential, Willing to under 
take hounehok! duties. Salary £46.250." 

Newspaper Ades, 
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Dustman, ' 


Blackmail. 


‘Now that Peter has left you,” 
wrote Jane, “1 am wondering whether 
you could take Timothy for a fow days 
Egbert and I are thinking 

L inte rupted my wife, who was read 
ing the letter aloud, with a groan, 

“You liked having Peter,” she re 
minded me 

* Peter,” L pointed out, 
brought up on the no-punishment 
theory. The worst of it is,” 1 con. 
tinued gloomily, ‘we obliged Helen 
and L don’t see how we can get out of 
obliging Jane.” 

Jane had in fact taken our consent 
for granted, and her letter contained 
detailed instructions for the handling 
of Timothy, Phyllis read them to me 
Timothy's nature, it appeared, was 
being allowed to expand as freely as 
a flower, 

So-called naughtiness, Jane wrote, 
‘is simply the Self investigating the 
Not- om It must never be checked,” 
with much more in the same strain, 
leading to the conclusion that a single 
moment's harshness would wreck the 
good work of years, 


“is not being 


‘Ene ‘a A HIT OF LUER, 





Prep, 


“Well, if we must have him we 
muat,” I said, “But I’m not looking 
forward to it,” 

1 was therefore agreeably surprised 
to find Timothy very much like any 
other child, He helped me to push the 
lawn-mower, He collected all the 
weeds | had removed from the asters 
and carefully replanted them among 
the antirrhinuma, He led me into deep 
argument about how we could be at 
the same time in Littl Wurzleton, 
Suffolk and England. But he showed 
no signs of naughtiness, 

Then came a wet day Phytlia 
thought Timothy would be quite good 
with me in the study, I supplied him 
with a wad of stationers’ samples and 
a box of crayons, and silence reigned 
while we devoted ourselves respec 
tively to art and literature. After a 
time Timothy spoke, “I'm going to 
biff into you,” he said 

1 nodded absently, without taking 
my mind off my work, The next thing 
| knew waa that Timothy's hard little 
head landed with a lightning rush in 
the middle of my waistcoat, 

I ought, | know, to have observed 
this with reverence as a young know- 


ledge-secker's experiment on the Self 
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\ ToP.AT; AND MY DAUGHTER'S WEDDING ONLY THRE DAYS Orr.” 


and the Not-Self. [ behaved in a 
manner that was both old-fashioned 
and, from Jane's point of view, re 
actionary, though not unduly violent 

It was with a sickening horror that 
| realised [had destroyed a whole 
acheme of education, Worse still was 
the knowledge that Timothy always 
told his mother everything; it was the 
yreat point of her ayetem-—no fear, no 
concealment, no deceitfulnesa, T knew 
she would never forgive me 

Not that he had suffered any real 
harm. I thought indeed he had taken 
it very well for the first amacking of 
his life. He manfully blinked back his 
tears 

“Daddy doea that sometimes,” he 
said, “and then he gives me a penny,” 
he added, “for being a brave boy.” 

I paid up like a lamb 


“Tt in beliewed that the outbreak waa due 
to a gae-welder igniting an inaulting cork,” 
Burmese Paper 


Perhaps it popped at him 


“Mr, Ratnaay MacDonald, accompaniod by 
Minas lahbel MacDonald, left Mauston lat night 
at 10,555 for Bdinburgh,"-—News Jtem 


Or do they mean “ Fife’? 
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Journalism Without Tears. 


I HAVE a most unusual announce- 
ment to make to my readers this week. 





* * & 
Your fat old friend is in good health. 
* * * 


This has never occurred before in all 
the time that this column has been 
written for your weekly edification. 

* * * 


It is not altogether an unmixed 
blessing. It raises the problem of 
subject-matter for the first half of this 
article. A icularly large amount 
of hard work is going to be involved. 
I have frequently pointed out to my 
readers that ing can be achieved 
without a very great deal of very hard 
work. ie ‘es 


A large number of enormously rich 
men have frequently informed me of 
this fact. Your humble servant can also 
vouch for it personally. Hard work and 
rigid self-denial have been the founda- 
tion of any large fortune you care to 


name, * * * 


I am writing these lines while lying 
in bed. There is a long cigar between 
my teeth and several pillows at my 
back, so that I am not altogether un- 
comfortable. A drink is Leing mixed 
for me at this very moment. 

ee has 

That is thirty lines so far without 
counting the dots. A long way to go 
yet, I fear. Still thirty lines is some- 


thing. * * & 
It is thirty-five lines now. 
ee 


And now a little quotation to help 
things along. Here it is:— 
“Much have I travelled in the realms of 


gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen ; 

Round many western islands have I 
been 


Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold ; 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his 
demesne : 

La. ry i wes Pema its pure serene 

ill I heard C n speak out loud 

and bold ; we icat 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 


Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each of with a wild 


surmise— 
Silent, wpon a peak in Darien.” 
i, ae 


A trifle irrelevant perhaps, but it is 


difficult to be relevant when you are 
half asleep. And that reminds me of 
another poem, which I propose to save 
until next week. 


* of * 


The poem quoted above was written 
by Keats. Some of you will have 
read it before. The writings of Krats 
are, in my estimation, very beautiful 
indeed. So too is the photograph 
which I have provided for you to feast 
your eyes upon this week. 


AES Res 


How it came to be published is 
rather interesting. 


We ee. 
I will tell you about it, 
oie @ 


There are certain ugly, rich and 
titled old women who would give 
their very eyes to appear in this 
column. They would also be prepared 
to part with considerable sums of 
money. a ey he 

Now I am fond of money. In fact 
it would be no exaggeration to say that 
I like it very much indeed. But I 
prefer to make it at roulette. 


* Bd a 


They are now in the act of mixing 
me another whisky-and-soda. 


ee 6 
To revert to the picture then. 
Ry 8 


I was seated in my office examin- 
ing the likenesses of some candidates 
for publicity when, glancing out of the 
window, | happened to perceive the 
lady whose features are here depicted 
for your benefit. I immediately sent 
a man out to take a photograph. 


Hh ag * 


1 am unable to give you the lady's 
name as I do not yet know it myself. 
Perhaps, alas! I never shall. But you 
hever Know, 

te 


The ten-thousand-a-year job that I 
offered to readers last week is unfortu- 
nately no longer available. Correspon- 
dence on this subject is now closed. 


* * 4 
Half-a-column still to go. I will 
occupy the space in giving a message 
of reassurance to my readers. 
+ bd * 


This talk of bombing planes is just 
so much nonsense, During the last 
war an attempt was made to bomb 
your humble servant. A crack German 





bombing-squadron missed me four 
times out of four from a height of three 
thousand feet. This proves conclu. 
sively that accuracy in the droppi 
of bombs is quite impracticable ‘of 
achievement. 

es * « 


It necessarily follows that there will 
be no European War within the next 
hundred years, even if they want one 
in the City, which is still a matter of 
doubt, 

* ok 
I am not in favour of war myself. 
4 * * 


I am, however, still in favour of 
newspapers. 





Le Mot Juste ; or, Love Lyric 
Up to Date. 


(The British Colour Council has issued a 
table or chart in which all the colours are 
coded, numbered and defined, | 





Ort have I sought, but vainly, 
Sweet Mabel of my heart, 

The language that would plainly 
Depict thee as thou art, 

And now at last I’m able 

With certitude to label 

Thy charms, my matchless Mabel, 
With this delightful chart. 


Now can I tell precisely 

That all the world may know 
Beyond a doubt how nicely 

‘hy B-2 lovelocks glow. 

Anon a ray from heaven 
Changes their A-1-7 
To B.C.C.-11, 

And then to A-2-0. 


Thy cheeks—let others dither 
About the rose’s hue! 

The fairest rose may wither; 
They generally do, 

But mine are never fated 

To see their bloom abated ; 

They are for ever rated 
B.C.C,-9-0-2. 


Thy teeth—there used to come times 
When these I would define 

As pearls—but pearls are sometimes 
Quite black, § mistress mine. 

So be it now my mission 

To label thy dentition 

With clearer definition 
E~-1-2-4-0-9. 


Then let my thanks be tendered 
To thee, O B.C.C,, 

Because thou hast engendered 
This gracious code for me. 


Now, aided by thy table, 


At last-—at last I'm able 
To paint my mistress Mabel, 





My inexpressive She. 


ne Re 
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The Word War. 


XII. 
Inst., Ult., and Prox. 


I aGrReEE with numerous warriors 
that these unattractive months should 
be expelled from the English calendar. 
Our own months have charming names. 
Some of them are short as well as sweet 
—April, May and June; and the longer 
ones can, in writing, be intelligibly 
abbreviated. So that the offices where 
Frantic Hurry seems to dictate the 
letters have no good excuse for 
writing— 

“on the first ult.” 
when what they mean is 





“on May Ist.” 
Indeed, the hasty style is not only 
uglier but longer. And even 


“on May the first”’ 


is only two characters longer than “on 


the Ist ult.,” which should not fatally 
delay the typist boasting her sixty 
words a minute. 

The odd thing is that the very per- 


| sons who insist on larding their letters 





with unnecessary Latin are loudest 
with the ery that the “dead languages” 
are studied in vain, Those, they say, 
who would flourish in the “real life” 
of trade need only the plain straight- 


| forward language of an English busi- 


ness-man. To be intelligible is all—to 
be ornamental is nothing. Yet there 
must be millions of our citizens who 
have not the least notion what is meant 
by dear inst., prox. and ult. I studied 
the Latin language for about seven- 
teen years; but to this day I do not 
know why “inst.” denotes the month 
now passing. For “instans,” if I re- 
member right, means “pressing on,” 
or “attacking,” and, if so, “instante 
mense”’* would be more apt for the 
month which is approaching. These 
pretentious fragments must not be 
used again. 


PS.—1l have discovered a fourth 
supernumerary month :— 


“Further to my letter of the 4th 
instant and with reference to yours 


of the 3rd idem . 
But this should be eodem. 


EXERcISsE For Bossy. 
Who wrote the following !— 


(1) “O to be in England now that inst. 
is there!” 





* It must be “instante” (not “instant’’), 
for all authorities agree that “prox.” and 
“alt.” are short for “proximo” and “ulti- 
mo "—mense. 


“For I’m to be Queen of the prox.. 
Mother, 
I’m to be Queen of the prox.!’ 


(3) “In the merry month of wit. . 


(4) “And what is so rare as a day in 
idem?” 


(2 


— 


” 


Logorrhea. 


. . a definite improvement in 
health can be observed. It should be 
noticed in connexion with the latter 
point that regular outdoor exercise 
is an important contributing factor.” 
The Times, May 9. 


I have invented logorrhcea—or, if 
you prefer it, logorrhage. Like pyor- 
rheea (see the tooth-paste advertise- 
ments), it afflicts three out of four. 

This sentence is taken from a 
philanthropic letter on the leader-page 
of The Times. The writer wishes to say 
that regular outdoor exercise helps to 
give a man good health. Not a new, 
startling or complicated thought; but 
the worthy fellow has had to use nine- 
teen words to express it. Notice, war- 
riors, with fierce delight— 


“ 


“in connexion with the latter 
point,” 
and 
“is an important contributing 
factor.” 
Sterilize. 


“The satellite town, with its wide 
belt of sterilized land, is a concrete 
proposition; but works are essential 
to anchor the population, and no 
practical or certain means of plant- 
ing these has yet been suggested... .” 

The Times, May 9. 


This sentence, taken from a letter to 
The Times, contains more metaphors 
to the square inch, more madly mixed, 
than three volumes of Hansard. (Note, 
for example, the planting of the anchor, 
which is going to fasten the population 
to the satellite town—a _ concrete 
proposition.) But enormous areas of 
paper are over-run by this sort of 
sentence every day, and the real point 
of interest is the use of the word 
“sterilized.” This simple verb, Bobby, 
means to make sterile; and “ sterile ” 
means :— 


“Barren: not producing fruit or 
offspring. (1) Of soil, a country, ete. 
Unproductive of vegetation. 1572.” 


But in the sentence quoted, and in all 
official talk about Town-planning and 
Green Belts, the word is used in a 
precisely contrary sense. For the Town- 
planners and Green-Belters, when they 
propose to “sterilize” a given area, 


mean that it shall not be sterile, that it 
shall produce nothing but vegetation 
and natural life, as opposed to build. 


ings. It is like saying that you will | 


cultivate land when what you mean 


_is build on it. Very odd. The politicians, 


no doubt, will defend their baseness 
as a simple extension of the medical 
“sterilize.” But that will not do. For 
when the doctor “‘sterilizes”’ an instru. 
ment he really does make it barren of 
animal and vegetable life. Besides, even 
for a town-planner, to treat every 
human habitation as the equivalent of 
bacteria or bugs is a little unfair. 

“Well,” the Town-planner replies, 
“you know what we mean by sterilize, 
at least, and if you don’t like it, what 
do you suggest ?”’ 

It is not, Town-planner, our job to 
po you with a Christian vocabu- 
ary; but, constructive as always, we 
do suggest that it is quite unnecessary 
for you to use your “sterilize”’ in this 
imbecile manner while there are such 
simple words as “preserve’’ and 
“protect” available. Your intention is 
a noble and beautiful one—to preserve 
the country, to keep the land green, 
Why use an ugly word which smells 
of iodoform? Let your statute speak 
of “protected spaces’’ or “ preserved 
areas,” or, better still, “green lands 
(as defined in Section 389 (2) (b)).” 
It is not really quicker to say “South 
Surrey shall be sterilized” than to say 
“South Surrey shall be kept green.” 

I would rather you manufactured a 
new adjective, “green-kept,” or a new 
verb, “to evergreen,” than spoke of 
“sterilizing’’ our beloved fields. And, 
since you ask me, I think the best 
course is for the town-planning and 
housing world to adopt as a technical 
term ‘“‘greenland”’ (one word) to signify 
what you would now call ‘‘a statutory 
sterilized area.” Your sentence would 
then begin— 


“The satellite town, with its wide 
belt of greenland . . .” 


It would be as easy, surely, to impose 
that term upon the nation as it has 
been to make it swallow “sterilized.” 
Now leave me. 


Anticipate again. 

“*I anticipate to prove conclu- 
sively,’ said Mr. Edmunds, ‘that the 
defendant knew perfectly well that 
the jewelry was not his property.’ ” 

The Times, May 10. 


And Mr. Epmunps was Counsel for 
the Crown in the prosecution of @ 
Duke. O fie! Perhaps the importance 
of the case bewildered him. The odd 
thing is that earlier in the hearing Mr. 
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EpMUNDs said that he expected to 
prove that the Duke had done this or 
that; so that he is estopped, as the 
lawyers say, from pleading that he did 
not know the word “expect.” I cannot 
believe that my learned brother in the 
law believes that ‘‘anticipating”’ is the 
same as “expecting,” or that “‘antici- 
pate” is the more elegant word. In 
fact the thing is a mystery. 


Nore ror Bossy. 


“ Anticipate,” Bobby dear, has al- 
ways (or should have) the idea of doing 
or taking something in advance of 
something—before the proper, natural 
or appointed time (strictly, it means to 
seize ante or beforehand). If you ask 
your idiot of a father to give you a 
bicycle, you may or may not expect to 
get it, but you do not anticipate to get 
it (unless you are appearing for the 
Crown). Now, if your father pops in 
with a strong “No, Bobby, I won't 
give you a bicycle” when you have 
only said, “Please, Daddy——” he 
may be said to anticipate your request, 
or the end of your sentence. 


Here is a good example :— 


The General Council of the Trades 

Union Congress decided to suggest 

that the anticipated surplus in 

the insurance fund . . . should be 
used to, etc. . .” 


But if it had been “anticipated” it 
would have been used already, 

The crime is common. Here is the 
illustrious Mr. J. L. Garvin striding the 
sacred quarterdeck of The Observer :— 


“Nothing like the magnitude of 
what happened could be anticipated.” 


And I find two more in the same 
Observer. 

Why anyone should want to use the 
word except on the rare occasions when 
he must, I cannot tell. A: Pt: 


June, 1935. 


I waited for eleven months 
(impatiently, I fear) ; 

I waited for eleven months 
till strawberry time drew near, 

And then I went to Canterbury, 
to see a man down there— 

A man who grows fine strawberries, 
(he sent me some last year); 

I thought if I went early 
I'd be sure to find a few, 

But the fields had all got blackened 
(and the strawberries blackened 

too), 

And he says we'll get no strawberries, 

No lovely, luscious strawberries, 

No ripe, round English strawberries, 
in summer time, this year. 
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“IT THOUGHT HE BATTED THAT ONE VERY SLOVENLY, DARLING! ” 








The nightingale this summer 
will serenade the moon, 


The rose will bloom, the tulip fade, 
the cuckoo’ll change his tune, 
But we shall have no strawberries, 
and June will not be June 
Without our English strawberries, 
Our Jovely luscious strawberries. 
And I have worked it out, you see, 
and know I'll have to wait 
Till June in nineteen thirty-six 


before I get a plate 
Of strawberries. 
To China, or to Mexico, 

and settle there— 

until next year 
Brings strawberries in June. 


I think L’ll go, 


Blessings in Disguise. 

“ This year we are varying the Benedicite 
by using the following settings—-Maunder in 
A, Stainer in D and a composite version of 
two settings by Simper.”—Parish Magazine, 





“Fuwt Boys Meer Boor.e.” 
Daily Paper. 
This should make the sparks fly. 





“20 Years’ SUFFERING FROM GASTRIC 
Sromacnw. Rewrevep ror 1/3.” 
Newspaper Advt. 
What would it cost to relieve a nasal 
nose ¢ : 
“Back Numpers Execurep with THE 
Urmost Cars.” —Bookstall Placard. 
This solves the problem of what to do 
with Aunt Jane. 
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More Letters to the 
of a Golf Club. 


From Admiral Seymour Bynnacles, 
DS.O.,HMS. “Drongo,” cloG.P.O.., 
London. 





23/5/35. 
Deak Str,—I wish to convey to you 
the sincere thanks not only of myself 


very difficult indeed to express my 
thanks for the arrangements you made 
for entertaining the Squadron's golfers 
when we were at Roughover. 
Anything I say will be quite inade- 
quate, so perhaps it would be as well if 
I left it at that; but I don’t think I ever 
remember having had such a good time. 
Yours sincerely, J. Hawser. 
P.S.—If you ever happen to be down 


[June 5, 1935 


what’s more, I consider the conjuring. | 
trick in which you make all those golf. | 
balls come out of your nose quite 
the most revolting thing I have ever 
seen. 

I am bringing the matter up at the 
next Ladies’ Committee Mecting, after 
which you may expect to hear from 
me again. 

Yours faithfully, 








but of all the officers (~~~ 
under my command for 
the kindness of your 
Committee in electing 
us honorary members 
of the Golf Club during 
the few days the Squad- 
ron was in Grey Rocks 
Bay, Roughover. 

May I also extend to 
you yourself my per- 
thanks for the 


everything im your 
power to give each one 
of us such a good time ? 
Wishing the Club 
success for the 
future and congratula- 
tions on the present 
state of the course, 
Yours very truly, 
SryMour BYNNACLES, 


From General Sir 
Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.BE., CS1., The 
Cedars, Roughover. 


23rd May, 1935. 
Sm,—I was drawn 
against a Commander 
Marling-Hytch in the 
match between the Club | 
and the Navy on Tues- | 
day, while MecWhigg | 
(who has only been a| 
member for three years) | 
was selected to play Ad- | 
miral Bynnacles, 
Kindly note that I 
shall refuse to play in 
this event next year 
unless I am drawn | 
against a man of (ap-(o 
proximately) my own rank. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG ForcuRSUE. 
P.S.—The savouries were half-cold 
again on Friday, Saturday, Monday and 
Thursday, and the cheese had a most 
aggressive bouquet on Wednesday. 





From Lieut.-Commander James Haw- 
ser, H.M. Destroyer “Hornbill,” c/o 
G.P.O., London. 

23/5/35. 
Dean Mr. Wuxik,—I really find it 











| Lady. “Doers ne pra?” 
Shopman. “On, no, Mapam, 


E'S PEDIGREE; 


Portsmouth way be sure and look 
me up. 
From Mrs. Harrington Netile, Captain 
Roughover Ladies’ Golf Club. 
Thursday, 23rd May, 1935. 
Deak Stx,—It was perfectly beastly 
of you to take so many encores at the 
cabaret show the Golf Club put up 
for the Navy during Tuesday night's 
dinner and dance. Poor Miss Whinn 
never got a chance to recite her 
“Rattlesnake in the Bungalow”’: and, 


‘e’D RATHER GO wrrHouT.” 


“| Gerrrupe Nerrie. 


From Richard Ham. 
mock (Sub-Lieut.), 
H.M. Destroyer “ Bul. 
bul,” clo G.P.O., Lon- 


don. 98 5 © 5 


Deak Srr,—I hate 
troubling you, but could 
you please tell me the 
name and address of 
the very charming girl 
who was at that won- 
derful dance on Tues- 
day night? She had- 
very big blue eyes, corn- 
coloured hair (ripe), and 
very small ankles. What 
she was dressed in I 
honestly can’t remem- 
ber, but I’m sure you 
must know who I 
mean. 

Thank you most aw- 
fully for the gorgeous 
time you gave us at the 
Club, 
| Yours sincerely, 

R. Hammock. 


From Lionel Nutmeg, 
Malayan Civil Service 
(Retd.), Old Buck's 
Cottage, Roughover. 


23rd May, 1935. 
Sin,—Why was I not 
asked to play for the 
Club v. the Navy the 
other day? This is 
the third occasion since 
1924 that I have been 
deliberately overlooked, 
I suppose it is because 
I was once a Civil Ser- 
——.. vant, 1 insist on your 
reply by return. In the meantime I 
am reporting the matter to the Cap- 
tain, 





Yours faithfully, 
LioneL NuTMEG. 


P.S.—Why did you not turn For- 
cursue’s dog out of the Reading Room 
on Friday ? 


PS. 2—I played bridge in the Club 
yesterday. The cards were filthy, a8 
usual. 
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From Captain A Cutwater, H.M.S. 

“Drongo,” clo G.P.O., London. 

May 23rd, 1935. 

Dear Str,—Could you please inform 
the lady who gave me her late uncle's 
gold sleeve-links to take out to her 
brother in Malaya (where I go next 
month) that I have lost his name 
and address ? 

I fear the cuff of my boiled shirt, on 
which I wrote it down, must have got 
torn off when we played leapfrog round 
the Locker Rooms after the ladies had 
gone. 

She was dressed in sequins and had 
things in her hair. 

Many thanks for one of the most 
exhilarating parties I've ever been at. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED CUTWATER, 

P S.—The brother grows cokernuts 

and goes by the nickname of “ Porker.” 


From Mrs. Gopherly-Smyte, The Cot- 
tage, Roughover. 
23rd May, 1935. 
Deak Mr. Wueik,—I understand 
you never introduced my Pamela to 
any of the really nice officers at the 
Club’s dance the other night. 
Kindly accept our resignations here- 
with. 
Yours faithfully, 
KATHLEEN GOPHERLY-SMYTE. 


Commander Marling-Hytch, H.M.S. 
“Drongo,” c/o G.P.0., London. 
23/5/35. 
Dear Mr. Secretary,—I wonder if 
the head of my No. 2 iron has ever 
turned up? It flew off the shaft into 
a bed of rushes when I was in trouble 


| at the 6th during my match with 


General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 

I would gladly put up a small reward 
to the finder and pay postage when 
same is forwarded. I meant to men- 
tion the loss to you after the game, 
but somehow or other it slipped my 
memory. 

Thank you so much for your unend- 
ing kindnesses during my stay at 
Roughover. We all had a wonderful 
time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Vincent Maruine-Hytou. 

P.S.—1 hope the General's blood- 
pressure is down by now, 

P.S.2.—The Old) Man (Admiral 
Bynnacles) has been badgering every- 
one for the recipe for your “Blue 
Niblick”’ cocktail. Can you let me 
have it, or is it a Club secret ? 


From Ralph Viney, Captain Roughover 
Golf Club. (At the Hotel Grandiflora, 
London, W.1.) 

27th May, 1995. 


Dear Wue_k,—I hear from several 








A HAPPY COMPROMISE HAS BEEN REACHED WITH REGARD To THE Epstein 
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ARTIST AND ERECTED ON THE NEW B.M.A. HEADQUARTERS. 








very reliable sources in Roughover that 
the way you mismanaged the Navy's 
visit was absolutely disgraceful, and 
the general impression is that our 
visitors won't think much of us. 
Please therefore put ‘Secretary's 
Incompetence Regarding Entertain- 
ment of Guests’ on the agenda for 
the next monthly Committee Meet- 
ing. 
I shall be back on Thursday. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. Viney. 


G.CLN, 





“South's pre-eruptive bid of Five Clubs 
was very good,”-—Contract Bridge Column. 


The explosion came later. 





Jenifer, with no clothes on, 
Was photographed by uncle John. 


Unele John produced by dint 
Of craft a most artistic print. 


Daddy said: “She caught a chill; 
No wonder that the child looked il.” | 


Mummie said: “ "T'was very kind 
Of uncle John, so never mind,” 

Jenifer began to cry 
And, in the circumstances, I, 


Oblivious of artistic fame, 
Should probably have done the same. 
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LET ME GIVE YOU A FEW LEssons. I've 


The Great Jumping Competition, 
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A SPECIAL COURSE FOR-—FOR 


Recently chronicled in the dignified columns of ‘The Times.” 


I sinc to-day—a worthy task— 
Of Angel’s Camp in Cal. ; 

Your private views | do not ask; 
1 mean to, and I shall; 

Many have sung of horses, and 
Some, latterly, of dogs, 

But no one, as I understand, 
A Jumping Match for Frogs. 


Three hundred gallant frogs had 
come 
Gathered from far and wide: 
Flushed with impulsive youth were 
some, 
Some veterans, cool and tried; 
The many must remain untold 
But on the scroll of fame 
Let. us, at any cost, uphold 
Budweiser’s honoured name 





Sturdy was he, though past his prime, 


And always bad to beat; 
He held the record of all time 
With over thirteen feet ; 
And Abbie Villaret of Lou. 
Was there, and General Grant, 
And Baby Blimp, and others too 
Whom I would name, but can’t. 


The lists were set, the heats began, 
The tote was working hard; 

Some managed quite a decent span, 
Some failed at e’en a yard; 


And several might have gained the 


crown 
Who, as the strife waxed warm. 
Got nerves, and let, their backers 
down 
By sudden loss of form. 


Small grew the field and smaller still; 
Would I could tell the tale 

How bold Budweiser topped the bill; 
But he was doomed to fail; 

He failed. Failed, too, th’ illustrious, 

Abe. 

Beaten but not disgraced ; 

The General and the fancied Babe, 
They, also, were unplaced. 


Praise we then Zip, the local hope; 
Zip was an easy first; 
He, leaping like an antelope, 
Did twelve feet, and nigh burst; 
An agile frog, I ween, is he, 
But let us not forget 
That great Budweiser’s thirteen 
three 
Holds the world’s record yet. 
Dum- Dum. 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Synopsis of the Week. 


M , May 27th—Commons: India 
rther Considered on Report. 


Bill 


TO-DAY’S GREAT THOUGHT. 
“Tr I WERE A RABBIT .. .”——Loxp Cray- 
worrn in the Debate on Trapping of Rabbits. 


Tuesday, May 28th—Lords: Gins. 


Commons: India Bill Further Con- 
sidered on Report. 


| Wednesday, May 29th—Lords: Life Peers 





Bill withdrawn. Debate on Ribbon 
Development. 


Commons: Housing Bill Read a 

Third Time. 

Monday, May 27th.—The 
House of Commons listened 
with approval to-day to Mr. 
Epen’s description of the 
proceedings at Geneva, in 
which he himself took so 
active a part and which have 
sensibly relieved the tension 
between Italy and Ethiopia ; 
and were satisfied by the 
Fore1Gn MrnisTEr’s conclu- 
sive assurance, in answer to 
Lieut.-Colonel Kerr, that 
the statements recently pub- 
lished in Rome, describing 
our warlike preparations on 
the Abyssinian frontier, were 
“destitute of any foundation 
whatever.” One hopes that 
these dangerous reports, un- 
worthy of the grandeur that 
was Rome, will now cease. 

Although several reputa- 
tions emerge dimmed from 
the long debateson the India 
Bill, as many come out consid- 
erably enhanced, and among 


these, apart from the two Ministers, 
Lord Evstack Percy’s is prominent. 
Regret that so acute a mind as his is not 
officially employed may be tem 
by the recollection that all through the 
Indian discussions his impartial criti- 
cism has helped greatly in the shapi 
of the Bill. To-day, on the dispu 
question of the Governor’s powers to 
secure the secrecy of police information, 
Sir SAMUEL Hoare complimented him 
on the consistent accuracy of his inter- 
pretation of the Bill; and later in the 
debate, when the Conservative Oppo- 
sition was endeavouring to prove that 
financial inducements amounting al- 
most to bribery had brought the 
Princes into the Federation, he rounded 
upon them and said that “he could 
only wish that some of his honourable 
friends could disagree in policy with 
the members of their party without 
imputing to their fellow-members mo- 
tives which one gentleman did not 
impute to another outside the House.” 
Which was very satisfactory talking. 
Tuesday, May 28th—The House of 
Lords is really the oddest place. To- 
day when Mr. P.’s R. entered the 
Chamber the unwonted electricity in 
the atmosphere drove a great shower of 
sparks out of his beard. Scanning the 
arena, he was amazed to note that the 
Conservative Benches resembled a 
vast beehive of excited peers. When 
he asked his neighbour in the Press 
Gallery the reason the surprising reply 
was ‘“Gins.” Surely not? . . . But the 
presence of Lord Asror (than whom it 
is said no man is less anchored to 
the tankard) just below him seemed 





The Greenwood Goose (to the new Cygnet). “ Pooh! You're a 
mere ugly duckling—not to be compared in beauty to what J 
hatched in 1930!” 


corroborative; also a remark which 
drifted up out of the buzz: “I've been 
putting ‘em down all over the place for 
the last fifty years, Sir, and nobody's 
going tostopme. My father always put 





KILLING THE CANARDS. 
A FRAGMENT FROM THE REGION OF THE 
Buve anp Waurre N1ies. 
Str Joun Srwon. 


down double ones.” Could Prohibition 
really have been tabled at last? It was 
then that Mr. P.’s R.’s neigh- 
bour murmured “ Gin-traps, 
for rabbits.” And that was 
the truth. The mere mention 
of rabbits had been enough 
tomake the Lords of England 
converge upon the Witan, so 
often empty, in a babbling 
horde. Mr. P.’s R. earnestly 
hopes this significant phe- 
nomenon may be brought to 
thenoticeof Mr.G.J. RENTER 
in time for its inclusion in 
the revised edition of The 
English: Are They Human? 

Lord TrEDEGAR, with ex- 
pert knowledge and great 
sincerity, moved the Second 
Reading of a Bill to abolish 
gin-traps altogether, and 
seemed to prove that the 
things were not only abom- 
iaily cruel but inefficient as 
compared with more modern 
methods. Mr. P.’s R. won- 
dered if Lord Trepgear 
realised what a storm he was 
invoking. Up and down the \ 
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INDIGNATION MEETING OUTSIDE THE Noist ABATEMENT EXHIBITION. 








House it raged, until it almost seemed 


| as if it would interfere with Dinner. 
| One peer, to whose estate of so many 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


' 





acres gins had always been essential, 
would argue hotly, only to be fol- 
lowed by another peer, whose estate 
of even more acres had long since 
dispensed with a mechanism at once 
brutal and useless. Lords MERTHYR 
and Rapnor disagreed completely 
over the comparative toughness of 
Welsh rabbits. Probably the most 
knowledgeable speaker was Lord 
Moynk, a landowner and an ex- 
Minister of Agriculture, and he con- 
demned the gin-trap utterly, urged the 
of the Bill, and asked that the 
question should be referred to a com- 
tent authority. But in the end 
rd TREDEGAR’S motion was thrown 
out by 46 excited 
peers to 42 excited 
peers. So gin-traps 
go on, maiming a 
wide assortment of 
wild creatures and 
also all manner of 
domestic pets. 

In the course of 
the debate their 
Lordships were re- 
minded of a prize 
of £300 offered by 
a humane Society, 





and not yet awarded, for a painless trap, 
and Mr. P.’s R. hastens to disclose de- 
tails of the electrified lettuce which he 
invented some years ago and which, 
owing to sheer prejudice, has never 
been generally adopted. He would like 
the Society concerned to take it asa gift. 

The Commons also ran. India again. 

Wednesday, May 29th.—Lord Rocx- 





Mr. Lippa.e of Lines 
Thinks 

That to be a football fan 

Is the happiest state of man. 


LEY staggered his Peers to-day b 
asking whether, if his Life Peers Bill 
should pass through the Lords, it would 
be accorded any special facilities in the 
Lower House; and on being told by 
Lord HatisHaM and Lord PonsonBy 
that such a request was quite unpre- 
cedented, he withdrew the measure. 

At Question-time in the Commons 
Mr. R. J. Davies objected to the print- 
ing of THerr MaJesttks’ portraits on 
a publication issued monthly by the 
Joint Co-ordinating Committee of the 
three party groups in the Government, 
and the Home Secrerary had to admit 
that, while the matter had nothing to 
do with the Government, undoubtedly 
an indiscretion had been committed. 
At which Mr. BucHANaN inquired, 
amidst laughter, if it were not a fact 
that all political parties were competing 
in their use of the Jubilee ? 

The.debate on the Housing Bill, end- 
ing with its Third Reading, was mainly 
remarkable for an excellent speech by 
Mr. GEOFFREY SHAKESPEARE, in whic 
he detailed the proud achievements of 
his Department, which include a re 
housing rate of 66,000 houses a year 
and a total last year of 286,000 houses 
produced by private enterprise, and for 
Mr. GREENWOOD’s inability to disguise 
his belief that his own Bill was a far, 
far better one. 
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As Others Hear Us. 


Sharing the Expenses. 


“SHALL we settle up now?”’ 

“Yes, why not? I know I owe you 
simply millions.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that at all.” 

“Oh, I know you didn’t.” 

“We can leave it, if you like.” 

“Oh, no, let’s do it. Then we can 
start afresh. Let’s begin from Victoria 
Station.” 

“No, the taxi.” 

“Oh, yes, the taxi. I know I wrote 
it down somewhere. It might have 
been in my little book.” 

“You had the back of Paul’s letter’s 
envelope last, I think.” 

“Yes, I know; but that was mostly 





shows how utterly one begins to think 
ina language the minute one’s actually 
there, doesn’t it?” 


“I wouldn't so much mind about 
thinking in it if I could only speak in it.” 

“You'll pick it up.” 

“T always find myself speaking in 
Hindustani when I go abroad.” 

“One does, I think. When you were 
in India, did you find yourself speaking 
French ?”” 

“No, never. There’s absolutely no 
rule, is there?” 

“None. And yet psycho-analysts 
and people say one never forgets any- 
thing. Not really.” 

“T’ve forgotten my French.” 

“Ah, not really you haven't. If 
you were to get delirious it would 
probably all come pouring out.” 


“Are you sure that’s all right?” 

“Oh, absolutely. It’s too much, if 
anything.” 

“I’m sure it’s not nearly enough 
really. Is there anything else?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the very, very 
least—but didn’t I lend you something 
when you hadn’t got any change in 
Paris and we bought the stockings?” 

“Oh, the stockings! So we did! And 
the girl kept on saying they weren’t 
foncés, and of course they were.” 

“IT don’t mind anything if they don’t 
tell me things that absolutely aren’t 
true. As if one didn’t know one’s own 
mind, or one was a fool or something. 
It makes me so angry.” 

“Yes, I do too. Then I owe you 
fifty francs, because don’t you re- 
member it was a note?” 





meals in Paris, because 
don’t you remember the 
key of my room in the 
hotel was lost with my 
little book in it?” 

“T always knew the 
concierge had it all the 
time. Well, have you 
got the taxi?” 

“T haven't got it, but 
I know exactly what it 
was, because I remem- 
ber thinking at the time, | 
Either three - and - nine- | 
pence with the tip or'| 
four-and-sixpence with | 
the tip. One or the) 
other.” 

“Call it four bob, then | 
it ll be two shillings | 
each.” | 

“Very well, then, you | 
owe me two shillings ; | 
but it doesn’t matter a | 
scrap. Besides, didn’t | 





Polat td eo 


“ Keep 





YOUR MOUTH SHUT AND DON'T STRUGGLE.” 
“ALL RIGHT—ALL RIGHT; WHO'S DROWNING—YOU OR ME?” 


“Yes, I think it was. 
Where’s my little 
book ?”’ 

“It’s deliberately 
flown up into the rack.” 

“So it has. ‘Shopping 
in Paris...’ No, it 
isn’tin here at all. I re- 
member that I couldn’t 
find it at the time, and 
I made a note. Now, 
where did I? I dis- 
tinctly remember mak- 


ing it. 

“The back of Paul’s 
envelope.” 

“No, it couldn’t have 
been, because don’t you 
remember it didn’t 
arrive till we got in from 
the shopping! Soit 
couldn’t eo been.” 

“One of your cards?” 

“No, my dear. I never 








you tip the porter?” 

“Only a shilling.” 

“That’s sixpence, then.” 

“T owe you half-a-crown.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter a scrap. Good 
heavens! here’s the little book all the 
time. How on earth did it get out of 
my bag on to the seat and right wnder 
the coats?” 

“Oh, I think things are like that, 
don’t you? They just simply get up 
and walk, as I’ve always said.” 

“Yes, don’t they? Though if you 
want them to they’re never there. 
Now, let’s get on with the porter. Did 
you do anything on the boat?” 

“Only the brandy, and that was 
entirely mine. I think it’s the only 
thing that’s the slightest good.” 

“Then I did the porter, and I can’t 
remember what it was. Where’s the 
little book? Telephone, one shilling— 
that wasn’t it. Café—— D’ you see, 
I've actually put it down café? That 


“T heard a story about a girl who was 
a friend of a friend of some friends, 
and they knew for a fact that she’d 
never heard one word of any language 
in the world except English, or read it 
or anything, and she fell off a horse 
on to her head and had concussion, 
and the whole time she did nothing 
but talk in Hebrew.” 

se Ah ! ”? 

“Yes, but they knew she didn’t 
know any.” 

“T believe a fall on the head can do 
almost anything to you.” 

“Still, Hebrew. And they knew she 
didn’t know a word of it.” 

“Well, I’m not « bit surprised.” 

“We'd better finish about the porter. 
Where had we got to?”’ 

‘The coffee at Calais; you did that.” 

“It was in frances, I’m afraid.” 

“Call it the same as the French 
porter. I did him. Then we shall be 
all square.” 





make notes on my visit- 
ing-cards ever since the awful day I 
wrote down: ‘Mem. : Pay final instal. 
carpet-sweeper to-day without fail,’ and 
left it on old Lady Pogey by mis- 
take.” 

“Then some other piece of paper in 
your bag?” 

“No, I think it was on the paper of 
a parcel, because I remember writing 
on something green. So I’m afraid it’s 
in my suitease.” 

“It doesn’t matter in the least. 
Shall I just give you fifty francs ?”’ 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so, thank you 
very much, because | know there was 
change, and you gave me that. Only 
I forget how much. But I know I’ve 
got a note of it.” 

“Then we'll square up later, shall 
we?” 

“Yes, rather. I do hate people who 
think that because they’re friends 
they needn’t be businesslike. Don’t 
you?” E. M. D. 
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At the Play. 


“Tue Mask or Virtuk” 
(AMBASSADORS). 

Tue theme of the discarded lover's 
revenge is as old as any in the 
dramatist’s cupboard, but it is 
one which a skilful hand can 
make as fresh as life itself, and for 
the purposes of satiric comedy it 
is evergreen. 

This piece, which Mr. ASHLEY 
Dukes has brilliantly adapted 
from the German of CarL STERN- 
HEIM, finds its scene in the Paris of 
1760. It is said that Mr. Dukes 
did his work in a very short space 
of time, but it bears no evidence of 
this whatever, for the dialogue is 
witty with a wit unfashionably 
subtle, and it has been polished to 
a state almost of brittleness, so 
that one feels that the production 
needs to be enclosed in a protective 
glass cloche to make it perfect. 

There is something here of Re- 





much smaller, the pitch more ex- 


| cusively aristocratic, and there 


are few traces of the earthy qual- 
ity which usually served as back- 
ground for English seventeenth- 
century conceits. It is an exquisite 
trifle and, as so often happens with 


| trifles, you may get a little tired before 


| only in robuster fare. Let these 
| theatrical carnivores stay away 


you have consumed the last morsel— 
that is, if you are not an ama- 
teur of them. This is the sole 
warning I intend to throw out 
to those who, from prejudice or 
some regrettable indigestion of 
the mind, find nourishment 


from Mr. DuKes’ delicate and 
delightful play, thereby saving 
their money and their grum- 
bles. There should be plenty 
who will relish it. 

The Marquis d’Arcy (Mr. 
FRANK CELLIER) is a rich noble- 
man who, as a self-appointed 
arbiter of taste and fashion, 
takes very seriously the wsthe- 
tic harmony of his own rela- 
tionships. He is tiring of his 
clever mistress, Madame de 
Pommeraye (Miss JEANNE DE 
CasaLts), and at the beginning 
of the P y he conveys this to 
her with, as he imagines, an 
infinity of tact. When, accord- 
ing to the rules of the game, she 

ulls out her last ace and assures 

im that her passion is long since 
spent, his ardour is not re-kindled 
by this stratagem, but with undisguised 
relief he matches her candour with his 





Mme. de Pommeraye 
The Marquis d’ Arcy 


Mme. Duquesnoy . . 
Henriette Duquesnoy. . . . 


own. Madame de Pommeraye is not a 
woman to suffer wounds gladly. She 
remains cordiality itself; but we, who 
have heard her asides, know better. 
(What a contrast is all this elegant 
to the brief, brutal 


circumlocution 





CHAGRIN D'AMOUR. 


. Mr. Frank CELLIER. 


methods of the modern dramatist, who 
disintegrates romance with a_ well- 
aimed gramophone record or rolling- 
pin!) 





THE EWE LAMB—WITH POSSIBILITIES OF 


GOLDEN FLEECE. 
. Lapy Tree. 


It happens that a Madame Duque 
(Lady Tree) and her ety joan 
daughter, Henriette (Miss Vivien 
LEIGH), are supplicants for Madame de 
Pommeraye’s charity, and, discovering 
that they have been living for some 








. Miss JEANNE DE CASALIS. 


. Miss Vivien Leiau. 







months on Henriette’s earnings ag | 
prostitute and that the old harridan of | 
a mother is a mercenary hypoeri 

Madame de Pommeraye promises them 
a great (though unspecified) reward if 
Henriette will but snare the Marquis, - 

The plan works and the Mar- 
quis is swept off his feet, philan. | 
thropically assisted by his late mig. 
tress, who helps him not only with 
counsel but by arranging meetings 
with Henriette; at the same time 
of course insisting that Henriette 
shall remain inflexible as steel. | 
His offer of three chateaux and | — 
half of his fortune, in return for | 
the acceptance of his protection, 
the girl creditably meets with 
scorn. And so he is forced to 
marry her. Not, however, before 
she has fallen in love with him and 
rebelled, unsuccessfully, against 
her employer. 

While it lasts Madame de Pom- 
meraye’s revenge is rich, know- 
ledge of his wife’s former profes. 
sion driving the Marquis to con- 
template murder and suicide (with 
a pistol whose capacity for these 
I donbted) : but Henriette’s remorse 
and natural sweetness bring him 
to a more reasonable frame of 
mind, and at the final curtain they 
are cemented not merely by affection 
but by the sensible reflection that noth- 
ing can possibly annoy their tormentor 
more than their felicitous union. 

It would be ungrateful in the 
critic to pick holes in a plot 
which is palpably artificial and 
which yields so many amusing 
situations. Mr. Dukes has 
handled his material with a 
rare dexterity, and his satirical 
parodying of the human emo- 
tions is as sure as his variations 
inagentler vein. The sets and 
dresses are distinctly good. 

For a lively spirit and a full | 
measure of the fury of a woman 
scorned, Madame de Pommeraye 
was much indebted to Miss 
JEANNE DECASALIS, who played 
her barefaced and two-faced réle 
with great dash. Lady TREE 
put a great deal of vocal and 
facial artistry into the wanton 
old lady, who never tailed to 
delight us; while Mr. Frank 
CELLIER’s grand manner was 
easily convincing, and he spoke | 
his superbly florid lines with @ | 
ringing self-complacency which 
went far to explain the imminence 
the French Revolution. 

Miss Vivien Leian’s portrait of 
Henriette was very sympathetic 
for so young an actress, wonderfully | — 
controlled. If she can weather the storm 
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of praise which has greeted her first 
London appearance—and I have no 
doubt she can—she should quickly be 
in the front rank; for, although at 
present her range is limited by inex- 
perience, her acting has a disarming 
simplicity and her personality is alto- 
gether charming. Eric. 


“Gay Ducerrvers”’ (Garety). 


What, I wonder, is the lure of the 
night-club for producers and authors ? 
For night-clubs never look very inviting 
on the stage. Even with a large com- 
pany the club seems empty and flat 
because of the silence necessary for 
dialogue to be heard. The ‘Speckled 
Hen,’ where Gay Deceivers, at the 
Gaiety, begins, is no exception, but we 
have only to sit for a little while in our 
seats and things cheer up enormously. 

The most famous recipe for a suc- 
cessful farce is to take an aunt, prefer- 
ably with tropical connections. Gay 
Deceivers, though it contains a grand 
farcical actor in Mr. CLirrorp MOoLLI- 
SON, is a musical comedy, and so may 
claim not to need anything rich and 
involved in the way of a plot. But so 
many musical comedies carry their 
inconsequence too far, and the pearls 
are lost for lack of a strong connecting 
string. 

Gay Deceivers has a clever if slight 
plot, pleasantly in scale. No imaginary 
Balkan kingdom with abdica- 
tions and incognito princes, but 
a little remote and vague British 
colony provides the main set- 
ting. When we get away from 
England the fun begins to wax. 
For one thing, we meet the 
lovely Maricousa (Miss CLAIRE 
Luce). She is the daughter of 
a plantation-manager in an 
island which seems to have little 
else but the plantation. She 
does what she likes with great 
verve and go, and we know as 
soon as we see her that we shall 
find on her island all the liveli- 
ness that was lacking at home. 

She has a close runner-up in 
Isabel Ferris (Miss CHARLOTTE 
GREENWOOD), who is put down 
in the programme as a rich 
widow, and indeed her wealth 
is the king-pin of the whole 
plot. Her nephew, Bob (Mr. 
Davip HutcuHeEson), not only 
lives on his aunt but supports 
his friend, Pat Russell (Mr. 
CLIFFORD MoLuison), and what 
matters is that a very hand- 
some allowance shall be con- 
tinued. 

It is of course important that 
her eventual will shall not be 
altered, but only bloodless soli- 





Maricousa ... 
Isabel Ferris . . 


citors like Mr. Soames (Mr. Ivor Barn- 
ARD) think much about wills. The con- 
tingency must strike anybody as remote 
who watches Miss CuaRLoTre GREEN- 





BULLDOG ABOUT TO REMOVE AN 
AUNT FROM SUGAR PLANTATION. 
Pat Russell. .Mr. Currrorp Mo.Liison. 

Isabel Ferris . Miss CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD. 


woop bursting with energy and thinking 
about love with all the romantic ardour 
of sixteen. It is comforting to know 
that love of a sort does come into her 








TELLING A ROUGH ISLAND STORY? 
. Miss Crarre Luce. 


. Miss CaarnLorre GREENWOOD. 


life—not the ardent mutual attraction 
which draws together her nephew and 
Maricousa, but the more calculated 
embraces of Maricousa’s father (Mr. 
Water WILLiAMs), who marries his 
employer to make his future secure. 

here are no wedding-bells for Pat 
Russell. It is true we leave him en- 
gaged, and to a Governor’s daughter, 
but neither she nor her father seem in 
the least likely to want poor Patrick for 
himself. He has had all the duckings 
which are the high spots of the piece, 
for his treacherous friend has so con- 
trived a confusion of identity that 
whenever Pat Russell endeavours to 
explain who he is he is thought to be 
insane, and stalwart plantation-hands 
plunge him into a tub to bring him 
round. 

But whether he is suffering or exult- 
ing, Mr. MoLuison brings to his part 
a wealth of infectious gaiety, a com- 
mand of pleasingly idiotic phrase and 
a gift of revealing what is in his mind, 
his perplexities and his little hopes, in 
a way that rouses and holds the atten- 
tion of his audiences. If his songs— 
and indeed most of the songs—like the 
elaborate dances of the patiently- 
rehearsed and hardworking Chorus, are 
very much like the songs and the 
dances of so many musical comedies, 
the audience laughs so heartily at his 
comedy and at the quite brilliant little 
scene between Miss CLAIRE 
Luce and Miss CHARLOTTE 
GREENWOOD that Gay Deceivers 
is undoubtedly-a success, giving 
a really jolly evening and three 
hours of light pleasure. The 
recipes may be old but the 





cooking is admirable, and the 
dishes taste very good. D. W. 


In a Good Cause. 


Mr. Puncu wishes to draw 
the attention of his readers to 
The Cricket Ball which will be 
held at Grosvenor House on 
Wednesday, June 12th, at 9P.M. 
The South African cricket team 
will be the guests of the even- 
ing, and a Cabaret Performance, 
including a new Ballet, will be 
given. The Ball is in aid of the 
Prince of Wales’s General Hos- 
pital, and tickets (25/- each) 
may be obtained from Gros- 
venor House, Park Lane. 





“They come hungry for the bread 
of life, not the biscuit of novelty and 
entertainment.”—Report of Addresa, 
Or the shortbread of sin, or the 
cake of controversy, or even 
the bun of beguilement. 
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“WELL, DID YOU ENJOY YOUR DONKEY-RIDE?” 
“Yes, sur I THINK THE DONKEY WOULD HAVE LIKED TO GO 
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A Sick-Room Visit. 





Tur bedroom-door began to open 
very slowly, and presently I caught 


| sight of a little curly head. 


| 








| 
| 


“Hullo, Podgy McSumph!”’ I called. 
* Are you not coming in?” 

Podgy advanced to the bedside on 
tiptoe. I noticed he had no shoes on. 

“Is yon fat wumman awa’?”’ he 
whispered, “I took my shoes aff ootside 
in case she would hear me.” 

“She's gone out, Podgy. But you 
mustn’t speak about my kind motherly 
nurse like that; she’s a nice lady.” 

“ But she said she would cut my heid 
aff if I tried to come in ”—his voice still 
hushed. 

“Yes, but I’m better now, and | 
don’t think she'll mind.” 

“Whit was ye ill wi’ ?”’ asked Podgy, 


| somewhat reassured. 


“It was a nasty called 


lumbago, Podgy.” 
“I’ve had the 


thing 


mumps an’ the 


| measles,” said Podgy, “but I've never 


had the lumbago yet. 
it?” 


“I hope not, Podgy.” 


D’ ye die wi’ 





“Willie Pilkie said ye was maybe 
goin’ to die, but I knocked him doon.” 

“And what other wild things have 
you been doing since I saw you 
last?” 

“One day Sandy Snips learned me 
to be a barber. An’ one day I saw the 
cat that eat the Stoories’ canary. But,” 
gazing at me wistfully, “there’s been 
naebody to tell me stories since ye got 
yer lumbago. Does me comin’ up to 
see ye make ye get better?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes, it does.” 

“An’ are ye enough better noo to 
tell me a story’ Just a wee teeny 
story ’”’ he entreated. 

“T wonder what the nurse would say 
to that?” ‘ 

“Yon fat wumman ¢”’ gasped Podgy, 
looking apprehensively at the door. 

“Perhaps we might manage just a 
short story.” 

Podgy immediately scrambled up 
and settled himself on the top of the 
quilt, with the back of his head rest- 
ing on the pillow and his eyes fixed on 
the ceiling. ‘Hurry up, noo,” he im- 
plored me, ‘in case the fat wamman 
comes back.” 


“Well,” I began, “there was once a 
beautiful princess whose name was 
Euphemia.” 

“Could it no’ be Maggie her name?” 

*Euphemia Maggie it was, and she 
was commonly called Maggie. But the 
princess was very unhappy because 
a savage dragon had invaded her 
dominion, and it used to prowl about 
all night and the people were terrified 
of it.” 

* Because it would eat them. Drag- 
ons eat ye.” 

“By day the dragon slept in @ 
tunnel which it had burrowed for itself 
through a round hill.” 

“But it’s trains that goes through 
tunnels.” 

‘But this dragon—this dragon liked 
to play at trains. And the dragon was 
so big that when it lay in the tannel 
its tail stuck out at one side of the hill 
and you could see its nose at the other 
side,” 

“ An’ whit way did the folk no’ go 
to the side where its tail was and———" 

“Have patience, now, Then one 
day a knight in silver armour came 
riding up on a white horse.” 

“Whit was his name ?”’—excitedly. 
ee. 
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“The knight, whose name was Sir 
Podgy McSumph, said to the prin- 
“An’ I had a two-handed sword.” 

“—“ Princess, my two-handed sword 
is at your service.’ And the princess 
said, ‘ Well, I wish you would go at 
once and kill the dragon.’ ” 

“An’ I done it,” murmured Podgy. 

“Posting two men with lances at 
the side of the hill where the dragon’s 
tail was sticking out, the knight him- 
self went round to the other side. 
Then he blew his whistle and the two 
men pricked the dragon’s tail with 
their fa ances, as the knight had told 
them to do. ‘Waking up and wondering 
what was tickling it, the dragon moved 
up a bit so as to bring its tail inside the 
tunnel. This forced it to poke its head 
out at the other side. And then the 
brave knight, who was standing ready 
with his two-handed sword, at once 
cut its head off.” 

“An’ then,” sighed Podgy raptur- 
ously, “I got a medal.” 

“Ah! but not yet. There’s a witch 
coming in now.” 

“An’ whit’s she comin’ 
—querulously. 

“The witch——” 

At that moment the bedroom-door 
opened and the nurse walked in. 

“It’s the fat wumman!”’ ejaculated 
Podgy, sitting up in consternation. 

Looking very grim, the nurse placed 
a large paper-bag on the table beside 
the bed. Then, pointing a plump fore- 
finger at Podgy, she demanded sternly, 
“Who is this that comes in here against 
my orders and then calls me a fat 
woman! Who is it?” 

Podgy stared at her dumbly. 

“But, Nurse,” I pleaded, “it was 
very kind of Podgy to come up and 
ask for me, and he has just returned 
from killing a dragon.” 

The response of the nurse to this 
appeal is a thing about which Podgy 
and I still speak with bated breath. 
She put her bend into the paper-bag, 
produced an enormous orange, and 
handed it to Podgy. 

“Little man,” she said, patting his 
curls in a manner that was extremely 
touching, ‘‘you only spoke the simple 
truth; because,” shaking her head 
sadly, ‘it would be useless for me to 
stand here in full view of the audience 
and deny that I am a fat woman.” 

“What are we to say now, Podgy ?’ 
I asked in a trembling voice, for I was 
deeply affected. 

Podgy gaped at the orange in his 
hand, cast a glance at me, and finally 
his eyes came to rest on this amazing 
female, 

“But ye ‘re no’—ye're no’ a very fat 
wumman,” he assured her wasiasainnda 
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“Wuen po I use THe putreR?” 
“On, SOME TIME BEFORE IT GETS DARK.” 











Blacked Out. 


“Quick!” said Pamela. 
go at once.” 

I paused in the act of adjusting my 
white tie and pointed out that we had 
ample time to catch the six-thirty. 

a ‘m not talking about trains,” she 
said. “Something perfectly awful has 
happened. Maud Soames has sent 
round to say they 've got Soot up their 
chimney.” 

“Chimneys will be chimneys.” 

“Soot!’’ repeated Pamela. 
Soot!”’ 

I was about to say that Maud Soames 





“We must 


“Our 


was welcome to it when I realised that 
Pamela referred to our black kitten. 

“You mean Soot!’’ I said, 

“He’s up the Soames’s chimney. Do 
stop talking and come. The poor 
darling will be in a dreadful state. 

The Soameses were already in a 
dreadful state. Newspapers had been 
widely distributed over the field of 
battle, but it was evident that the 
hearth-rug was a total loss. As we 
entered there was a sound of scuffli 
in the chimney and a further heavy fal 


of soot. 
“Would you believe it?’’ asked 
Maud. She rose from a kneeling 


position in front of the pe and 
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brandished the mop with which she 
had been conducting operations. 
“Sporting little , if ever there 
was one. He half-killed our young 
Ginger. At it hammer-and-tongs when 
I came in.” 

“Took cover up the chimney,” 
added Major Soames, who continued 
to kneel on the rug and peer upwards. 

“Went to earth immediately,” said 
Maud. 

Pamela had joined the Major. 
“Milk,” she said. “We must put a 
saucer of milk in the fireplace.” 

He regarded her admiringly. 
“Strategy,” he commented. ‘You 
can't beat the ladies for strategy. It 
reminds me of-——” 

“Milk!” said Pamela. 

“We shall have to dig him out,” 
said Maud. “I remember——” 

“Milk,” I said firmly. 

We obtained the milk. Pamela put 
it carefully in the middle of the empty 
grate. “Soot!” she called. “Soot, 
Soot, Sooty! Puss, Puss, Pussy! Come 
down, darling. Come along. Soot, Soot, 
Soot!” 

A shower of soot responded to her 
invitation and completed the ruin of 
a new evening frock which she had 
previously assured me was worth every 
penny it cost. It had certainly cost 
nearly every penny I was worth. 

“ Attaboy!”’ cried Maud. 

Pamela sighed. ‘Somebody must 
put his arm up the chimney and pull 
the poor pet down,” she said. ‘‘It’s 
the only thing to do.” 

I looked hopefully at the Major. He 
shook his head. Removing my coat 
and rolling up my shirt-sleeves I went 
into action. 

“Can you feel anything?’’ Pamela 
asked anxiously. 

A sharp and painful scratch enabled 
me to reply in the affirmative. 

“Tally-ho!” cried Maud. 

“Stand by!” roared the Major. 

“Don’t let go, whatever happens,” 
said Pamela. “Only do be careful not 
to hurt him.” 

Perhaps fortunately a mouthful of 
soot prevented my replying. Enveloped 
in a dense cloud, I dragged from the 
chimney a black struggling object and 
handed it to Pamela. 

“Poor precious darling!’ she said, 
hugging it fondly. 

1 looked at my scratched hand. 

“Stout effort,” said Maud. 

“Good man!"’ said the Major. 

I dipped a handkerchief in the milk, 
went over to Pamela and rubbed 
vigorously at a portion of outlying 
kitten. 

“Ginger!” I said bitterly. 

Pamela looked down. “Ginger!” 
she said reproachfully. 





“gy 


finger,” said the Major. 

“Why, it’s our Ginger!” said Maud. 
“He's as black as——” 

“Soot!” interrupted Pamela. 

Soot, emerging unrepentant from 
beneath the sofa, rubbed his head 
against my leg. 








The Tryst. 


‘““A MAN named Smith rang up while 
you were out,” said Edith, ‘and he 
wants you to lunch with him to-morrow 
at twelve-thirty at Steakson’s Restau- 
rant in the Strand.” 

There has been a lot of correspon- 
dence in The Times lately about people 
signing their letters just ‘“E. Smith,” 
instead of explaining in a coy footnote 
that they are Bishop Smith, Colonel 
Smith or Ermyntrude Smith. Evi- 
dently the Smith who wanted to stand 
me a lunch didn’t read The T'imes or 
he would surely have given fuller 
particulars, 

“What sort of a voice had he got?” 
I asked Edith. “It might be the steely- 
eyed Smith who has the misfortune to 
be my bank-manager, and, though I 
think it unlikely he would ask me to 
lunch in the present state of my 
account, it is always possible——” 

“Tt didn’t sound like the bank- 
manager,” said Edith, “but it was a 
rather irascible voice nevertheless— 
sort of liverish.” 

I could only think of two London 
Smiths besides the bank-manager. One 
is my tailor, and Edith would surely 
have noted his lisp. The other is 
Turveydrop Smith, the Editor of The 
Day After To-Morrow, a monthly 
review with a colossal circulation. | 
once sold Turveydrop Smith an article 
called “Whither Agriculture?” and 
though I discovered afterwards that 
he had only accepted it because the 
sub-editor upset some beer over it and 
they didn’t like to send it back all 
brown, | had popped in more articles 
from time to time, and he had one of 
mine at the moment. 

“It sounded rather an editorial sort 
of voice,” said Edith. “I expect that 
sub-editor has been spilling his beer 
again. 

Next morning I got up a bit extra 
early and spent most of the morning 
making myself as beautiful as Nature 
permits. I felt that if only I could make 
a good impression on Turveydrop 
Smith it would mean a steady income 
for years to come. I foresaw a long 
series of regular articles. “ Whither 
Housing ?” ““ Whither War ?” “ Whither 
India?” “Whither Youth?” ‘Whither 
Vegetarianism?” ‘Whither Ramsay 
MacDonald?” and dozens of other 











[June 5, 1935 | 
whithers. If Turveydrop Smith appre. | 
ciated me at my full worth I might 
even be offered a position on the staff 
and it is well known that the Rolls. 
Royces and Daimlers of the staff of 
The Day After To-Morrow are a per. 
fect nuisance in Fleet Street between 
ten and four. 

I studied the morning papers care. 
fully so as to be able to talk intelli. 
gently about the affairs of the world; 
I even staggered through part of the 
current number of The Day After To. 
Morrow itself. 

I arrived early at Steakson’s in the 
Strand and asked the man at the door 
to direct Mr. Smith when he should 
come to the third table on the right. 
hand side. 

“My name is Brown,” I said; “he 
will probably ask for me.” 

I had been sitting there looking 
nonchalant for about ten minutes 
when a stranger approached. 

“The man at the door said you 
wanted to speak to me,” he said. “My 
name is Smith.” 

I had never met Turveydrop Smith, 
but his face is familiar to all readers of 
the daily Press. This was not Turvey- 
drop Smith. No whiskers. 

“You rang me up and asked me to 
meet you here,” I said, “but I don’t 
think I know you.” 

“1 certainly rang up a friend of mine 
and asked him to meet me_ here, 
Man named Juniper—Little Wobbley 
, PEP 

“My name is Brown,” I said feebly, 
“ Little Wobbley 1010.” 

“Wrong number, evidently,” said 
Smith. “We’d better lunch together 
and send the bill to the P.M.G.” 








High Jinks on the Piano. 


“A feature was solo jumping by the seniors, 
in which Miss Gwen Baker cleared 4 ft. 
10 in. Miss W. Lloyd, Mrs. Riley and Miss 
H, Spencer accompanied on the piano.” 

Account of Schoolgirls’ Display. 


An Impending Apology. 


“ Prime Minister Bennett of Canada will sail 
to-morrow for home. Thanksgiving services 
will be held in all churches Sunday and there 
will be a State ball at Buckingham Palace 
Tuesday.” —-Jubilee News Item, 





“22 Yeans iy Brack Warcu.” 
Scots Paper Headline. 
But it is untrue that “Come on, boys, 
let’s go!” has superseded “ Quick 
March ” as an official command. 





“ Never throw away old felt hats without 
first considering the uses to which they can 
be put. They make excellent shoe socks.” 

Domestic Hint in Daily Paper. 
Personally, we always find they make 
excellent old felt hats. 
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“Hap YouR LUNCH?’ 


“ ONLY FooD.” 








Adjectival Amenities. 


* Basto English,” lightened of its lumber 
By the ingenious OapeEn’s pruning-knife, 

Has in words been cut down to the number 
Of exactly ten times eighty-fife. 


Yet a greater feat of condensation— 
Not achieved by literary men 

But by two young girls in conversation— 
Recently has swum into my ken. 


One was slim and one was rather blowsy, 
But, in their colloquial duets, 
Both agreed that “marvellous” 
Were the only basic epithets. 


and “lousy” 


Still [ must confess this stark economy 
Of the adjectival parts of speech 

Did not prove conducive to the bonhomie 
Of the other guests within their reach. 


For their everlasting high-pitched cackling 
Very nearly knocked me off my dot, 

And their laughter called to mind the crackling 
Made by thorns beneath the seething pot. 


Very noisome is the lounging lizard 
Who his quarry stealthily pursues, 

But more lacerating to the gizzard 
Are the shrieks of female cockatoos. C. L. G. 
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“Don’Tr worrr so, ALBERT, OR YOU SHAN’T SEE THE LOVELY TORTURE-CHAMBER! ” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


A Flight from the Guillotine. 

Tae last disastrous attempt of Louis XVI. and Marie 
ANTOINETTE to escape from their implacable enemies has 
never lacked chroniclers. From Harriet MARTINEAU to 
Joun Bucnan the dramatic story has been told and re- 
told; and now comes Signor CesaRE GIARDINI with a full- 
dress narrative of Varennes (BUTTERWORTH, 12/6), where 
the great berlin, with its inadequately-disguised royalties, 
was stopped by an ex-dragoon and a grocer-magistrate, by 
the bungling of the King’s friends and the indecision of 
the King himself, and the whole party sent back to their 
deaths from the very verge of safety. The story takes 
time to get going, but gives an extremely interesting 
account of earlier attempts to rescue not only the Royal 
Family but the Assembly itself from mob rule—a feat which 
might have succeeded but for the untimely death of its 
prime mover, MrraBbgavu. After that there was nothing 
for it but a dash for the frontier: and here the Queen's 
platonic lover, Axe. FERSEN, was the most intelligent 
conspirator. Signor GraRDINI stresses the King’s humanity 
where previous historians have indicted his incompetence 
and sloth. This attitude, whether justified or not, lends 
additional interest to an admirably-documented history. 
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The Man behind the Mask. 

Mr. G. T. Garrarr finds something symbolical in the 
penance which one of our first “ professional”’ politicians 
still suffers weekly on the cover of Punch. The little faun 
dragging the upturned mask with the nose that the cartoon: 
ists loved is reproduced on the title-page of his brilliant 
biography—Lord Brougham (MACMILLAN, 15/-). I am afraid 
this curious form of immortalisation cannot now be changed, 
but that is not to imply that even in his lifetime Mr. Punch 
did not recognise the zest for freedom, the restless, versatile, 
hypnotic energy conveyed in this volume. BrovuGHaM at 
twenty-five was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and for the 
next sixty-four years he argued or wrote on any and every 
topic, from legal reform to Greek prose, and from the 
structure of light to control of the Press, as cheerfully a8 
he adopted a family of thirteen nieces and nephews oF 
ordered out an escort of Life Guards on his own authority 
to ensure a monarch’s attendance at the House of Lords 
at a critical moment. Mr, Garratt claims that by “rough 
housing”’ the idle, sinecure-loving governing caste of his day 
he opened the road for vital reforms to follow. 

Met in Passing. 

I like the method of Mr. H. H. Basurorp, who made his 
name some time ago as the chronicler of Harley Street. 
Lodgings for Twelve (ConsTABLE, 7/6) is a sort of auto 
biography, but without any of the formality which authors 
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too often adopt in this sort of writing. 
It is, in fact, a volume of sketches 
The writer takes various characters HAR ELD 
whom he has metinhisjourneythrough — 4 tabi 
life, a round dozen or so in all, and pro- Tae 

vides lodgings for them in these pages— 
whence, I suppose, his title. He would 
seem to have been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in his chance companions, or it 
_ be merely that he has the art of 
making them interesting. But he had 
the initial advantage of having to make 
his own way in the world, and he has 
had a varied career. It must have 
been in the last years of the nineteenth 
century that he sailed across to Canada 
on his way to take up a job at a farm 
on the prairie some way beyond Win- 
nipeg. There he became acquainted 
with Wilfred, his fellow “hired man,” 
who provided him with one of his first 
full-length portraits. Then for a time 
he was a pupil at a Medical Missionary 
Home in North London, which pro- 
vided some even more remarkable 
types. And so, vid a lodging - house 
and a landlady or two, duly photo- 
graphed, he came to work in a hos- 
pital and as a locum tenens, preparing 
for that future which was to give us 
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The Corner of Harley Street. On the My yi), 
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whole a very charming gallery of por- 
traits, of which the four ladies, and 
especially the sketch entitled ‘‘A Vic- 
torian Mother,” are perhaps the best. 
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Portrait of Paraguay. 

Having an intimate knowledge of 
Paraguay as it is, or recently was, 
Baroness KATHARINE VON DoMBRow- 
SKI, by virtue of a strong imagination, 
has projected herself into an era of 
that country’s troubled history which 
is beyond her physical ken. Land of 
Women (PutNaM, 7/6) is a story of the 
dreadful days of the nineteenth -cen- 
tury dictators, when FRANCIA was a 
sinister memory and Francisco LopEz 
an appalling presence. The deeds of 
the latter—a creature of gross flesh 
and violent blood, portrayed with 
mastery—his tortures and treacheries 
and the disastrous war into which 
he led his unhappy people are relent- 
lessly depicted, till his death brings 
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horror to its climax and a release 
to tension. Nevertheless, the book is true to its title: 
it is the women of Paraguay who triumph in the end, 
and not, for all her scheming, Franctsco’s fascinating 
and rapacious Irish mistress, but the humble Guarani 
women, the withered hucksters of the market-place and 
the charming Gold Combs, those children of Nature and 
good-nature. They are the chorus of the tragedy, _—- 
the first word and the last; and though they are of Indian 
blood and their celebrant is an Austrian, there is something 
pa spree Spanish in the vivid grace and sharp reality 
of their presentation. They in their black-and-white, like the 
details of that awful war, bring Goya to our minds. Nor is 
the Baroness’s achievement thereby belittled. 





The Tragedy of Edgar Allan Poe. 


I am not quite convinced of the justice of an uncritical 
biography—a “‘life-story,” as they say on the jackets—of 
a man who but for his literary exploits would have missed 
immortality; but then very few “life-stories” are as good 
as Israfel (GoLLANcz, 18/-). A two-volume edition of this 
long account of Epcar ALLAN Por and his America was 
published by Mr. Hervey ALLEN before Anthony Adverse. 
The present volume, however, is the completer version. 
Here, in daguerreotype, old print and sympathetic text, 
you have the whole circle: “ HELEN,” Eximira, the child- 


wife, Vrratnia (idealised loves envisaged as the poet's | 


























barriers against more tangible and oppressive ties), that 
accomplished mendicant, his mother-in-law ~even Catarina, 
the cat who helped to keep Virain1a warm when she lay 
dying under the poet's great-coat. Three or four illegitimate 
children emerge from the account-books of austere Mr. 














; Joun ALLAN to help explain why he, the husband of Por’s 
| childless foster-mother, grew weary of supporting his wife's 
| expensive protégé. What criticism there is—notably the 
ie stressing of scholarship rather than stimulants as origin. 
3 ating such poems as The Bells—is so sound I could 
' 5 | have wished there had been more of it. 
be | An Experiment with Time. 


In A Week-End at Forthries (MuRRAY, 7/6), that somewhat 
Bae guileless romantic, Mr. C. E. Lawrence, gives his bank- 
ria clerk hero, Robert Forthries, an experience in the Berkeley 
Square manner. He was thought by the dull and solid 
Dights, whose Muriel he loved, to be not good enough. Old 
blood should mate with | ae 
y old blood —that was 
Lawyer Dight’s creed. 
How Robert turned out | 
to be Forthries ef| 

















if | Forthries and the Dight | | illustrations and statis. 
Ip | blood to be a very poor | | ties, this is a book which 
| mixture; how he spent 1 recommend to all 
} : | a week-end with Lady lovers of cricket, and ea 
ron | Ursula, the chitelaine pecially to those who in > 
it | of Forthries, a very old difficult times are govern: 
; i | lady of at least a hun- ing our national game, 
y ‘ | dred-and-twenty, who! nie 
f | half took him for her Flights of Fancy, 
| dead betrothed; how It is a strange world 
| he fell downstairs and | to which Mr. Epaar 
| found himself sharing | Rick Burrovens has 
| the life and wearing the | transported Carson 
| clothes of his rough, | Napier in Pirates of 
_ ruthless, roystering (and, | Venus (Tuk Boviry 
| iffam tospeak candidly, | Heap, 7/6), Indeed, 
i | quite unlikely) Georgian after asomewhat abrupt 
EB | kinsmen, their chap-| arrival in Venus, Naper 
| lains, bullies and doxies ; | had to adapt himself 
| and how Muriel followed | to conditions that were 
| him to Forthries in time | ‘lw ieeet's vem we or recess?” exceedingly strange and 
| to see old Lady Ursula | “| BELONG TO OUR PEPILATORY DEPARTMENT, I'M ONLY HERE ‘TEM | picturesque, He was, 
in peace in her shroud) poranmy wHiLe THE REGULAR SALESMAN Is ON HOLIDAY,” | however, becoming pope: 
and Robert accepted | , Har with his hosts when 
Laird of Forthries—all this the conscientious author tells he was again transported and delivered into the hands 
with subjective conviction. Lrather wish he would not write of some most disagreeable Venusians. Then the fan 
sentences like: ‘It was all said with the utmost gentleness really began, and Mr. Burrovans, in his descriptions of 
and a sweetness arch,” and “ ‘Hu-hu-hu!'-—the answering  sea-fights and mutinies, can be trusted to keep his admirers 
mirth was like the subterranean rumblings of glue.” agog with excitement. But what, I wonder, would A. P. HL. 
“ SP Ha ai fe have to say about a sentence that begins, ‘I think it was 
Kind, Kind and Gentle is She.” motivated solely by an instinctive a Gh 
Sir Grorak Artur, in his new biography, Queen Mary pee PRE STE 
(THORNTON BuTreRWwoRTH, 5/-), records a tribute that must England for the Swedish. 
have been much ae by the Kino and Queen when A book intended for the “middle and higher forms of 
the Stairport glass- lowers hailed Her Masesty by singing, Swedish schools” would not ordinarily be expected to 
Kind is my Mary. That quality kindness of the most appeal very strongly to English readers, but Mr. W. 
“sce ag a ape prt dt 7 ohaor meas Pow Unrstrom’s Glimpses of England (published by ALBERT 
ee ae sade a Se lo —_— —— ularly BONNIER, of Stockholm) well repays inspection. The author's 
, : . , being so, few purpose in compiling this “Reader” has been “to give the 
en, in oa of its rather too many hesitating “may spiritof England to-day,” and the manner in which he has 
[Raa ieeeyai aeattapms wild aching vo quarrel set about it makes the ok both inaructive and ena 
= some highest lights and darkest shad She weenaeile — - pays ” Chureh, . Parliament, “ Ghoata in the Towel 
ig ig uulows, tells very pleasantly London,” “The Chief Comic Paper of the World’ (modesty 
_ something of all that our QurkEN has meant to her family 















of European affairs and royal connexions considerably 
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and to the Empire. Many readers will find their knowledge 





[June 5, 1935 | 
extended, and few will fail to enjoy the quiet malice with 
which the author now and then disparages—less by what 
he says than how he says it-—some personage who hag 
earned his displeasure, Half the book’s profits- may they 
be large!—go to King Goorge’s Jubilee Trust. 7 


The Cricket World, 
Mr. Hexsert Sutciire, in For England and Yorkshire 
(ARNOLD, 5/-), cannot be accused of blowing his own 
trumpet. Without belittling his successes or forget: 
the joy that some of his great innings have given him he ia 
always ready to recognise the skill of other cricketers, and 
to acknowledge the help and encouragement that he hag 
received during the course of his career, Frankly he thinks 
that all the pother in connection with cricket at the present 
day comes from the doping of pitches; and he suggests @ 
remedy. “Spread,” he says, ‘a little sand on the wicket 


each season and we should never hear again of cither fast 


\leg-theory or any need 
|for Lb.w. rule altera- 
| tion.” With a preface by 
Lord Hawke and abun. 
dantly provided with 








forbids us to specify), “Fire!” and (rather significantly) 
‘Wiles of Confidence Tricksters”—these are chapter 
headings which show the range and catholicity of his choiee, 
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Charivaria. 


Nupists, we are told, haven't any 
particular political leanings. They do 
not care to be called the No Shirts. 


* & 
% 


To those who are considering new 
and original ways | 
of crossing the 
Channel this sum. 
mer, we offer the 
suggestion that it 
has never been 
crossed on a tight- 
rope. x» » 

» 


The new reser- 
voirs at Ascot will 
not be — finished 
until September, 
They will therefore 
not be available 
during the coming 
race-week for 
ducking welshers. 


* & 
era 


At Durban Mr. 
Bernarp SHAW 
advocated that 
convicts should be 
put into dress. 
clothes and sent 
to symphony con- 
certs, Yet we have 
always understood i Wane Lo QS 


N 
that Mr. SHaw was Ww \ YH 

I \y st Ay 

a& humane man. \ My \ “a 
"e Nt \ 


A cartilage re- 
moved from the 
leg of Cire Bas- 
Tin the Arsenal 
footballer is to be 
kept by the Royal 
College of Sur- 
geons as A Bpeci- 
men. The amount 
of the transfer-fee 
has not been dis- 
closed, » * 


“HORACE DERAR, THIS CHAIR 18 STRANGELY 
HITING ME AND THE LUKEWARM THA HAS GRASS IN IT, 


a South American swamp, We under- 
stand, however, that actually the 
mosquito discovered him first. 


* & 
v 


It takes two to make a quarrel, we 
are reminded, And half-a-dozen or 
more musical-comedy authors to create 
a scene, 


SA dit! aly if , 
\ Morr \h 


) 





% THE ChickeT- MATCH,” 





The ‘s 
owned by Senator Hur P, Lona, as 
he now prefers to be called, is American 
Progress. He is believed, however, to 
be considering the idea of renaming it 
Hue and Ory. » & 

x 

“The best thing for hay-fever is a 
mountain-top,” says a physician. The 
trouble is of course that so few chemists 
stock them, — 

” 


A naturalist is reported to have dis. 


covered a new species of mosquito in 


VOL, CLAXAVIN, 


newspaper bia 


The sombrero so largely worn in 
Shepherd's Bush is thought to have 
been introduced by the cowboys who 
came over last year for the Rodeo, It 
now denotes the Shepherd's Bush- 
ranger, ee 

* 


A visitor to this country thinks that 
our long railway-tunnels are marvel- 
lous, Frankly, we can’t see much in 
them, e* 

x 


A gardening expert says slugs will 


L v 
sin? 


om \ A\ 
at? vars “WW hig 
\) is Ny “iy, * * ' 


UNCOMFORTAHLE, 
Ornenwisr | AM ENJOYING 


not eat your lettuces if the plants are 
sprayed with a solution of paraftin and 
soft-soap. Neither will you, 
** 
x 


“When taking a bath in a strange 
hotel,” writes a traveller, “I always 
have something by me ready to slip 
on.” We suppose he means the soap. 


+. * 
* 


“Hiking may 
be enjoyed even 
by asimpleton who 
doesn't know his 
A BC,” states an 
enthusiast, A local 
bus guide does just 
as well, 


* * 
x 


An Irish heavy- 
weight pugiliat is 
a worshipper of 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
So carping critica 
of the great novel- 
ist had better be 
careful. 

** 
* 


A goasip-writer 
mentions that he 
enjoys a nice 
friendly game of 


cards, Others of 
course prefer to 
play bridge, 
* * 
* 


The well-trained 
parlourmaid is full 
of tact and discre- 
tion, welearn, She 
always breaks it 
gently. » » 

x 


Prickly teasels 
are recommended 
for removing the 
shiny patches from 
trousers, The trou- 
sers should be re- 
moved first. 


* * 
* 


THE MIDOERS ARE 





Playing the bagpipes is said to be 
good for the complexion, But it doesn't 
remove freckles. 4 » 

* 


A perfectly circular fish recently 
found in the Pacific is a mystery to 
zoologists, Presumably they can't make 
head nor tail of it. 

** 
n 


* Oaramen do like to win their spurs,” 
asserta a writer on regattas, Then 
why do they so seldom pat them ont 
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Fate’s Cussedness. 


(An evening paper narrates that a man arrested for stealing 
a set of golf-clubs from a club-house in Surrey told the 
magistrate he took them because he wanted to “play at 


the game.) 


Last Saturday night down in Surrey 
A sad thing occurred ; 
A chap did an act—I can vouch for the fact, 
For I read it in print—which is driving me cracked 
With chagrin and vexation and worry, 
I give you my word. 





To the club-house this imbecile hied him 
And burgled that same 
At no end of a fag, but the tale of his swag 
Was somebody’s golf-clubs complete in their bag, 
Which he took, so he told those who tried him, 
To play at the game. 


Well, of course it was mad, but its madness 
Is not the worst part; 
It was labour in vain and the man was insane, 
But that’s not the aspect that causes me pain. 
7 missed him. Yea, that is the sadness, 
The grief in my heart. 


For in Saturday’s golf my endeavour 
Had sickened a hen; 
From tee-box to green I was ravaged by spleen, 
I hit not a shot that was fit to be seen, 
And I prayed I might never—no, never 
See golf-clubs again. 


I consigned, and with language vermilion, 
To the worms and the grubs 
And the mouse and the mole every golf-course and 
hole, 
And I cried, “Is there not one compassionate soul 
In this ten times aceurséd pavilion 
Who'll scavenge my clubs?” 


I spoke to the deaf and the scoffer; 
Yet the sequel has shown 
There was one on the way who was ready to say, 
“Oh, thank you, kind friend; I am pining to play 
And to close with your generous offer.” 
Ah, had I but known! 


And to think the poor devil's in prison 
Or stuck with a fine 
For pinching that set, when, if only we'd met, 
He had gained his desire and put me in his debt! 
Ah! why has this muddle arisen ’ 


He might have had mine. H. B. 








An Oxford Movement. 


I HAVE accepted an invitation to visit Oxford for 
Commemoration Week. 
This is no ordinary occasion. Rather may it be com- 
with Dr. Jounson’s inspection of the Hebrides, with 
ORACE’S excursion to Brundisium or with ALEXANDER’S 
journey to the mobled East—an event, in short, which will 
stand out in history like a pylon on the Sussex downs. 
For not only have I never been within a local telephone- 
call of the B.B.C.’s spiritual home, but my fancy was bred 
in a university where Oxford is customarily called Another 
Place. The former fact is due not to any feelings of pride 





or prejudice but simply to lack of a day-return railwa) 


are. 

So now I am feverishly arranging my ideas and preparing: 
myself for the revelations to come. 

When I was an undergraduate myself I naturally shared 
the opinions of my fellows, which were, roughly, that 
Oxonians 


(a) drank much more than was strictly necessary for the 
practice of the Good Life ; 

(6) spent most of their time ragging about instead of 
using their inferior opportunities for mental and physical 
development ; 

(c) led immoral lives in all ways, from smoking in cap 
and gown to playing poker for pence; 

(d) talked and wrote many volumes of unscholarly 
nonsense ; 

(e) wore peculiar clothes. 


These views continued to give entire satisfaction for | — 
some years after my intellect was declared full to capacit 
—until, in fact, I had lived in the great world long onomll 
to meet a number of Oxonians. Then a certain uneasi- 
ness began to arise, the Foundations of Faith began te 
crumble, and at last by personal investigation and tactful 
questioning I discovered that every single Article, from 


(a) to (e), corresponded exactly with the beliefs held in | 2 


Oxford concerning my own late associates. 


I began to wonder whether possibly circumstances had | _ 


changed since the days of Mr. Verdant Green. Perhaps 
even at Oxford three-quarters of a century might have | — 
produced a slight change of outlook. I decided to appeal | — 
to the younger Oxford novelists. 

These were for the most part of very little help, except |” 
to make me wonder whether I had been a little premature | 
in abandoning my previous beliefs, especially Article (d). 

Then help came from an unexpected quarter. A film of 
Charlie's Aunt was to be released, and I should be enabled 
actually to see Oxford. Here at last I gained some valuable 
and reliable information :— 


(1) Undergraduates frequent lectures in immaculate 
Bachelor’s gowns and long-tasselled ‘‘ squares.” 

(2) Sitting-rooms measure at least thirty feet by fifty 
and have French windows opening on to verdant green 
lawns. 

(3) It is possible to go in and out at any hour, there | 
being no bars, porters, broken glass or spikes to hinder 
“sober wishes” from learning to stray. s 

(4) There are no “oaks,” and the tenants’ names are | 
inscribed on the middle of each door with ‘‘ Mr.” and full 
Christian names. 

(5) There is a telephone in each room. 


I was so much enthralled by this picture that I saw it 
twice, and ever since have based all my conceptions of 
Oxford on it. 

The other source of information which I have found 


very useful is BEERBouM’s Zuleika Dobson. There I found | — 


acutely described all that delicacy of honour and romanti¢ 


idealism which I have since expected of all Oxonians, and | 


I am always sad to find how quickly they become sullied by 


contact with the outside world. When at the end of the | - 


book the whole university committed suicide for honour | — 
and Zuleika and I found her inquiring for the trains for | 
Cambridge, I could not repress a sigh to think what @| — 
shock awaited her there. te 
Oxford, then, City of Tyres, Home of Lost Boat-races, | — 
eponymous fount of motors, marmalade and Movements, | — 
I am all agog! | 
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THE BANSTEAD CURE. 
SHapwELL Cuitp. “I’VE HAD SUCH A LOVELY DREAM. IT WAS ALL ABOUT GETTING 
WELL IN A COUNTRY HOSPITAL.” 


Nurse. “YES, DEAR; AND WE’RE ALL TRYING TO MAKE IT COME TRUE.” 


- oe Ce we SS ae Se CUS LP 


{A scheme is on foot to remove the Princess Elizabeth Hospital for Children from Shadwell to Banstead Wood, 
where an estate has been presented. ] 
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Sandy. “ YON SAXPENCE ON THE BILL FOR THE CRUET WAS NA TOO DEAR, MaGGiE; AH'M THINKIN’ It's A SILVER ONE.” 








The Case of the Diabolical Plot. 





In an unguarded moment the Great 
Detective’s sceptical friend, J. Smith, 
remarked off-handedly, ‘If there is one 
thing more than another for which I am 
thankful (and I assure you there is no 
great competition), it is that you never 
seem to have come into contact with 
one of those enormously wealthy and 
ruthless but cultured master-criminals 
whose aim is to overthrow the British 
Empire by means of a plot.” 

“Oh,” said the Great Detective, 
“but I have. The fact that you have 
noticed my reticence——” 

“Your what?” 

“My reticence,” repeated the Great 
Detective, “on this matter vi 

“| found it by elimination,” J. Smith 
said. “It was the sole West-End ap- 
pearance this season of your retic- 
ence.” 

“Only my modesty has prevented 








*“Your——?” 

“My modesty.” 

“That, I take it,” said J. Smith 
carefully, “is another middle name of 
yours that has hitherto escaped my 
notice. You wish me to assume, | 





suppose, that you notably distinguished 
yourself against this bloke ?”’ 

The Great Detective looked dis- 
pleased. 

“T should hardly have called him a 
bloke,” he replied. “He was a graduate 
of one of the older universities and an 
extremely rich man. He had gold- 
rimmed ventilation-holes in his hat. 
That was what first attracted my 
attention to him; it was only later that 
I began to get some glimmering of his 
diabolical plot.” 

“To overthrow the British Empire ?”’ 

“To strike,” said the Great Detec- 
tive, “at its very roots.” 

“I knew it would be one or the 
other,” J. Smith nodded. “How?” 

“It was a long time before I found 
out-———”’ 

“You didn’t have to tell me that, 
either.” 

“The country was being terrorised 
by an infamous secret society,” went 
on the Great Detective, “known as the 
Hippy Hops. I see you smile; there is, 
I admit, something humorous about 
the name. It was originally a band of 
children—those children who read 
every day of the adventures of Hippety 
Hop, Hoppety Hip and Boomph, on the 
Children’s Page of that great London 


newspaper The Daily. Hippety Hop} 
and Hoppety Hip, if I remember} — 
rightly, were badgers.” es 

“ Badgers ?”’ 


“Badgers. Boomph, on the other 3 


hand, was a South Australian wombat, | — 
Their adventures were bizarre in the | — 


extreme. But when I was on the case 


the Hippy Hops as a children’s society | 


had long ceased to exist; the name was | 
now applied to a band of ruthless men 


who were terrorising the country at} — 


the bidding of a master-mind. Ev 
morning there was news of some fi 


criminal act of theirs. Every morning} | 


some householder would complain that 
he had lost the keys of his piano.” 
‘Lost the keys of his piano?” 
“To the last sharp—to the last flat.” 
“Do you mean to tell me,” inquired | ~ 
J. Smith hoarsely, “that these Hiccups | 
or whatever they were galloped about} | 
the country pinching piano-keys?” — | 
The Great Detective nodded with 
gravity. “I do. That was the most 
curious aspect of the matter. No one 
could imagine what they meant to do 
with all these piano-keys. At the same) 
time robberies of circus elephants 
began to increase to an alarming extent. 
Losses were reported from circus att 
circus throughout the land; and tf 
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crowning touch came one morning 
when all the elephants at the Zoo were 
found to have vanished without trace 
during the night. It was when the 
billiard-saloon outrages started that 
I had my inspiration. Men disguised 
as badgers . 

“And wombats ?”’ 

“ Possibly—broke into billiard-halls 
and billiard-rooms all over the country, 
held up the players, if necessary, with 
revolvers, and stole all the billiard- 
balls they could lay their hands on. 
Thousands upon thousands of billiard- 
balls disappeared utterly in this way 
within a day or two.” 

“And what did you do with your 
inspiration ¢” 

The Great Detective drew himself 
up. “I acted upon it swiftly and— 
ahem !—terribly. The Foreign Office 
had given me a free hand. Realising 
where the next blow would fall, I put 





| an armed policeman in the bedrooms 


and the library of practically every 
well-to-do household in the country. 
1 was triumphantly justified. That 
very night each of those policemen was 
in a position to arrest a member of 
the Hippy Hops. Each bedroom was 
visited by one of these ruthless criminals 
in search of ivory-backed hair-brushes ; 
each library by one hoping to steal 
some ivory chessmen. This,” the Great 
Detective explained, coughing pom- 
pously, ‘I had foreseen. The master 
criminal behind the Hippy Hops was 
out to corner ivory.” 

“This cheese whom you dignify by 
the title of master-criminal,” remarked 
J. Smith, ‘‘ seems to me to have suffered 
from divided aims. How could he hope 
to do well with his ivory-cornering 
when all the time his heart was in 
striking at the very roots of the 
British Empire?” 

“One aim,” explained the Great 
Detective, “‘was incidental to the 
other. Investigating further, I was 
amazed at the grandiosity of the 
scheme. Soon after this, if I had not 
acted, table-knives, paper-knives and 
napkin-rings would have begun to go; 
and in due course practically all the 
ivory in the country would have been 
in the hands of that criminal.” 

‘But the sources of supply 

“Teeming,” said the Great Detective, 
“with his agents. Had I not broken 
up the gang one trembles to think of 
the result, for a satellite or minion of 
the leader had the ear of the Prime 
Minister. Egged on by him, the Gov- 
ernment had entered into a contract 
to supply a foreign Power with vast 
quantities of ivory. Had they been 
unable to fulfil it there would probably 
have been a war. And in a war——” 

“Don’t tell me—don’t tell me!” 
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“Anp I sUPPOSE ACTUALLY THEY "RE HARD AT WORK.” 














said J. Smith. “In a war we should 
have been defeated, because ivory 
was the only thing that could stand 
against a deadly ray invented by this 
feller and sold to the foreign Power 
beforehand. Am I right?” 

“You are,” said the Great Detective 
complacently. 

“Ha!” J. Smith remarked. “Now 
tell me that tin tie-pin of yours was 
given you as a memento by the Prime 
Minister and then perhaps I can get 
some sleep.” R.M 








The Faithful Force. 


“He handed her up a dog-eared policeman’s 
notebook.” —Report of Trial. 





Cherry Blossom. 


As I walked out with Betty 
The cherry branches hung 

Their dainty fioretti 

Above the head of Betty 
And, by the breezes swung, 

Their snowy-white confetti 

Upon the path of Betty 
Prophetically flung. 








An Attractive Personality. 
“Diamonp Macnet Marries His Nrece.” 
Headline in Provincial Paper. 
He appears to have drawn a heart as 
well as a diamond, 
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Have You Lived Before? 
(With acknowledgments to “The Evening News.” ) 





Wuen I was a little girl I lived with my parents in the 
tiny Shropshire village of Hodley Parva, and one day 
had my fortune told by an old gipsy at a Fair. 

“Why,” she said, gazing into her crystal and appearing 
extremely surprised, “I see a young girl surrounded by 
camels—it is you! What can this mean?” 

Naturally I supposed the fortune-teller to have made a 
mistake, as there were no camels at all in Hodley Parva in 
those days (I dare say there are none now), and I dismissed 
the matter from my mind. 

Imagine my astonishment when some two or three years 
later I began to dream regularly about camels. Sometimes 
I would be riding one of these animals, sometimes merely 
standing with a great herd of them in a market-place filled 
with hurrying figures in long white robes. There was one 
man with a thick black beard who was nearly always 
close to me, though we never spoke. 

I told my father of these strange dreams but he attached 
no importance to them. “Too much pastry,” he would 
say in his kindly way. 

Then came the incident.to which even now I can hardly 
look back without a shudder. I was seventeen at the time 
and was playing croquet with my father and brother 
when a ball driven hard by the former bounded sharply 
upwards off a hoop into my eye, stretching me senseless 
on the turf. 

After a while I sat up and began to speak rapidly in a 
foreign language. 

A friend of my father’s who had been watching the 
game and who had an international reputation as a great 
linguist gave an exclamation of surprise. 

“I had no idea your daughter was familiar with the 
language of ancient Finland,” he cried. 

“She knows nothing but French, German, Spanish and 
a little Italian,” replied my father in equal astonishment, 
bathing my temples with a wet sponge. 

“Nevertheless she is speaking ancient Finnish like a 
native.” 

A minute or two later I came to my senses, knowing 
nothing of what had passed. I only learnt of the extra- 
ordinary incident when my father told me of it on my 
twenty-first birthday. 

What can it all mean? I am convinced that the recurring 
dreams about camels and my inexplicable knowledge of a 
language of which I had never learnt a single word point to 
the fact that I have had a previous existence in another 
age and country. But when and where? Was I an Ancient 
Finn? And if so, whence came the camels and the figures 
in white robes?) Who, above all, was my companion with 
the black beard ? 

Sometimes I wonder whether my girlhood in that earlier 
life of mine was spent in Finland, and whether perhaps 
while still young I was carried off by marauding tribesmen 
to join the harem of some Arabian or Egyptian camel- 
merchant. 

But I suppose I shall never know. 


* * * % 


Some years ago I was walking with my wife in the 


country. We were crossing some fields when suddenly | 
clutched her by the arm and cried, “Stop! You are in 
great danger!” 

“Why, whatever’s the matter, Alfred ?’’ she said. 

I passed my hand wearily across my eyes. 












“There’s a deep pit somewhere just about here,” 
replied. ‘I know it.” 

“But you told me you'd never been in this part of 
country before,” said my wife wonderingly. 

It was true enough, but my uneasy docling persisted, | 
Seeing an old countryman working in the next field, ] 
went over to him and asked whether he knew of any dan. 
gerous pits or quarries thereabouts. ' 

“Tis safe enough now,” he answered with a laugh. “Tig | 
thirty years since they filled up the old mar!-pit.” 

“Where was that?’ I asked excitedly. 

“Over in the next field,” he replied. “Jest about where | 
your young liddy’s standing. There was a young married 
pair come walking together, and the man fell into the pit 
and broke his neck. April 8th, 1905, that was.” 

“The very day I was born,” I whispered. ; 

“Then 'twasn't you,” said the old fellow with a chuckle. | — 

But I knew better. What else could be the meaning of | — 
that sudden terrible premonition of danger ? 

I have never told my wife I must carry the dreadful 
secret alone with me to the grave. 

I am bigamously married. 


‘* % a sh 


Was I once the abominable Emperor HELIOGABALUS ? 

That is the terrible question I never cease to ask myself, 
When I was a boy at school one of the masters was telling 
us about some of the later Roman emperors. He men- 
tioned HELIOGABALUS and said that he was a person of | — 
a most abandoned type. 

A curious sensation of unreality came over me. 

“It is true!” I cried, rising to my feet, and for three- 
quarters-of-an-hour I described with amazing accuracy (so 
an eminent scholar has since assured me) the debauches 
indulged in by the most despicable of Roman emperors. 

“How do you know all this?” asked the master sternly 
— I had finished. He was blushing to the roots of his 

air. 

I hung my head in silence. I could not say. 

I was expelled. 

But the question that has kept me awake at night ever 
since—the question that will in all probability never be 
answered—is this: Was I once the abominable Empe: 
HELIOGABALUS ¢ H. F. E. 








Song for a Good Kind Friend. 





You can’t believe what people say, 

And one-half the lies they tell of him aren’t true, 

So you mustn't let nobody spoil your fun. 

Still, some of the things he does, Jane, aren’t 
done ; 

And as for his manners, my dear, he’s none. 

Why, nt took Maud out dancing and left her to 

ay! 
Well, men didn’t ought to treat ladies that way; 
So I shouldn’t get taken out too much by him 
If I were you. 


I’m not the one to give advice, 

And I simply hate the kind of folk that do; 

And I wouldn’t say nothing unkind, or that, 

But look at his tie—well, look at his hat! 

And look at his figure, my dear—he’s FaT! 

I’m not one for talking; I won’t be precise; 

But, not to be nasty, I don’t think he’s nice, 

And I wouldn’t be seen about too much with him 
If I were you. 
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“Don’?’ LET HER PULL YOUR MOUSTACHE LIKE THAT, FRED. 









































You WANT TO KEEP [T LOOKING NICE FOR THE WHIST DRIVE.” 








Publicity—and Jones. 


You that can bid men rise 
(Much to their friends’ surprise) 
Till they assail the skies, 

And, more than that, 
Make them best sellers too, 
Publicity, to you, 
I, as is just and due, 

Take off my hat. 


There are, I’m told, whose aim 
Is what they know as fame, 
Who owe a paltry name 
To agents, hired 
To cram the Press with gup 
(And: so earn bite and sup) 
Which boosts their clients up 
Until one’s tired. 


Take not the poet Jones 

(Poet) who makes no bones 

About the thing, but owns 
Up to his sin, 

But frankly says it makes 

His work go like hot cakes, 

Nor shudders as he rakes 
The boodle in. 


Jones should have had more pride; 
Jones is not dignified ; 
A poet should have died 

Before he sank 
To this—as I for one 
Hold that he would have done; 
Talent the man has none; 

His mind’s a blank. 


Yet there he is, a star 
Of “snap” alike with “par,” 
While others nobler far 
Will hardly find 
In a month’s press one ray 
To light their weary way; 
It riles them, though they say 
That they don’t mind, 


But, poets, murmur not; 
To those who know what’s what 
Yours is the lordlier lot; 

Better not sing 
Than fall, like Jones, so low; 
Though one would like to know 
Precisely how to go 


About the thing. Dum-Dum. 


For Westminster Hospital. 

Westminster Hospital, of which 
Her Majesty the QuEEN is patron, is 
no longer large enough for the ever- 
increasing work it has to do. If 
thousands of sufferers are not to be 
denied admission—and this is unthink- 
able—the Hospital must be rebuilt. 
To assist in raising funds for this pur- 
pose the old Westminster Market will 
be held from June 25th-29th in Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster—a reproduction of 
the famous Market which existed in 
the early 18th century. All goods on 
sale in the Market will be of a genuinely 
practical type. 

In connection with the Market a 
handsome Souvenir Volume, entitled 
Westminster Fare and containing, be- 
sides information about the Hospital 
and the old Market, contributions from 
many famous authors and artists, is 
on sale on all bookstalls, etc., for the 
modest sum of 1/-. 

Mr. Punch warmly commends both 
book and Market to the attention of 
his readers. 
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Our Friend the Springbok. 


Aurnoven the word is more often 
used with regard to football, I cannot, 
after Mr. Punch’s cartoon in their 
honour, refer to the South African 








A Wise GENERAL: 
H, F. Wane. 


cricketers in any other way. The 
Springbok can wear pads as well as 


| carry an Oval ball. 

















Mr. Wave has brought his gay and 
adventurous men to England in a very 
unusual year. For one thing, we are 
still a little rattled by the M.C.C.’s 
ores te regard to a certain kind of 
at . Not that we disagreed, but be- 
cause cricket once was not in need of 
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Tue Watouer at tan Wicker: 
H. B. Cammron. 


such legislation. And then came the 
new ey guerre rule, honoured by the 
letter N, — at any rate for 1935, 
the tendency of the leg to get before 
the wicket still more simple. All the 


while the South Africans are here they 
will have the letter N before their eyes. 





—an experience never before known 
to cricketers. And the third novelty 
for them is a season which began 
with occasional frost, even snow, and 
a steady frigidity, so that for weeks 
sweaters were worn and fingers numb. 
To Northern islanders like us, who 
expect little mercy from the powers 
that be, this was all in the day’s play, 
but it must have been very hard on our 
visitors from a land of the sun. None 
the less—for they are, as I have said, 
a gay and adventurous company—they 
have made runs. If one word were to be 
chosen to describe our visitors I think, 
after seeing them more than once both 
at the wicket and in the field, that 
“keen”’ is that word. They may not 
have-——yet—the spectacular glamour of 






\ 
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Tue First Line or Derencn: 
I. J. Sreprie. 





the Australians, but I for one would as 
soon watch them. 


Now, individually, for the South 
Africans, eleven of whom we are to see 
at Nottingham, while the remaining 
four sit as quietly as they can in the 
pavilion. Three only of the fifteen are 
single, but it is not for me to say which. 
— gentlewomen of England need no 
nelp. 


First is Herpert Freperick Wapkr, 
of Natal, who is 29, hates tobacco and, 
as well as being captain, goes in first 
and is difficult to get out. He also 
makes a pretty speech, and I heard 
him at the Carpenters’ Hall surmise 
that Surrey had chosen that place to 
be hospitable in, because they made 
stumps there. 


The vice-captain is Horace B 
RIDGE CAMERON, of Transvaal, 
also 29, and those who hold that ¢ 
ideal place for a commander of ¢ 
is behind the wickets will be 
for he wears the gloves and wears th 
exceedingly capably, and has had much 


A. D. Nourse. 


— as a leader. He also seems to 
batting better than before, and alto- 


— should make 
y SHERWELL. 


Perhaps the best all-rounder of the 
team is Bruce MircueE.., 26, of Trans- 
vaal, who can bat, bowl and catch them 
at slip, and in the first Test against 
Cuarman’s English Eleven in 1931 
made a record first score; but it is not 





Tue Niwete Rowan: 
E. A. B. Rowan. 


he who opens with Wave to-day, but 
Ivan JvLIAN SrepLE (pronoun 

“Seedlee”’), of Natal, aged 31, to whose 
steady indomitable bat the ball when 
it is red and new presents few terrors, 
and who looks like being very dam-} 
gerous. His average for twelve Tests | 















us remember| — | 
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to date is 26°81. Strpie also plays 
the ‘cello. 


But the man whose receding back 
will offer to the English players the 
view they like best is AktHuR DupLEY 
Noursk, of Natal, aged 24, a great 
father’s great son, who is seriously run- 
ning the risk of being called the South 
African BrapMan—but not by this 
paper, Nourse makes hundreds where 
other men make tens. He is also de- 
voted to his aviaries and hopes to take 
back with him many specimens of 
English birds. Of Noursr, who by 
the way is right-handed, we have 
heard, but Eric ALrrep BuRcHELL 
Rowan (what long and resonant names 
these South Africans have!) of the 
Transvaal, aged 25, is new, and I must 
confess that to my eyes he is the most 
attractive batsmen of them all. “That,” 
I say, “is the way to play cricket,” as 
I watch him trying to score off every 





Cuise AND PUNGENT: 
R. J. Crisp. 


ball and eager also to share his 
partners’ runs. 


Rowan is fresh to Tests, but, al- 
though he has had experience of them 
only in South Africa and Australia, 
KENNETH GEORGE VILJOEN, 24, of the 
Orange Free State, has played in eight, 
with an average of 26°33, and he also 
has the distinction of bringing with 
him the only Dutch name. 


There are two fast bowlers in the 
team. One is ALEXANDER JOHN BELL, 
28, of the Western Province, whose 
successes in Test matches in Australia 
will not soon be forgotten, or his 
batting with Owmn-Smiru at Leeds; 
and the other, a new-comer, is named 
Rosert James Crisp, 23, also of the 











Western Province, also tall: like Pons- 


FORD, a journalist, but, unlike Pons- 
FORD, a mountaineer. As all fast 
bowlers should be, taking advantage of 
their more staple qualifications, Bru 
is a big hitter. 


There are also five South African 





A Uservut ALL-Rounper: 
E. L. Dauron. 


bowlers who can impart spin, chief of 
them being Cyri, Leverton VINCENT, 
of the Transvaal, who, though only 
32, is the Nestor of the party and has 
played in as many as oe Tests, 
always inspiring respect with that trust- 





A Power In Reserve: 
XENOPHON BALASKAS. 


worthy left arm. Next, Exio Lonpes- 
BROUGH Daron, 28, of Natal, who is 
not only a very stylish bat but bowls 
useful slows. He was here with the 
last Test team from South Africa, and 
at evening sings baritone. Next, Denis 
SranLey Tomirnson, 24, of Rhodesia, 
who also is slow and spins them, and 


their best. 


who was, once, in London, a pupil of 
poor G. A. FavLkyer, 


Next comes the mys man of the 
team, with the imposing style of 
XENOPHON BALASKAS, a visitor from 
the Western Province, aged 24, com- 
paratively small, and an all-rounder 
with a great home reputation, who has 
had the advantage of being taught by 
Grimmett. Just as the West Indians 
brought a Chinese, so the South 
Africans have brought a Greek—and 
we are very glad of it. 


Of the two youngest South Africans, 
both under 23, one is Arnruur Brav- 
MONT CHUDLEIGH LANGTON (again 
what names!), of the Transvaal, at once 
the baby and a giant, who also is a 
spin bowler to be watched, not fast 
but faster than not; and the other is 
Rosert James Wiiiiams, of Natal, 
who is CAMERON’S able substitute with 





Tux Poerry or Morton: 
A. B, C. Laneton. 


the gloves and can, when in luck, hit 
very far. 


Lastly I must mention the manager, 
who, unlike some managers, smiles 
always, and was once a fine cricketer 
too, and a captain, and a participator 
in no fewer than twenty-three Tests— 
SraLy Jonn SNooke, of the Transvaal. 
As he was born as recently as 1881 I 
don’t see why he should not still fill 
a gap, should there be one. 


With respect to the English side, the 
Press has, of course, been busy. 
Cricket, compared with football and 
racing, is a dull affair, but by the 
infusion of rumour, conjecture, amaze- 
ment and reproof it can be made profit- 
able. Bearing this in mind, those who 
love the game continue unmoved, 
convinced that the -eegmages™ ie 
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The Word War. 


(The Master wishes to thank the very 
numerous warriors who have sent him 
ammunition, and hopes that those to 
whom he has failed to write will forgive 
him. 

XIIl.—June es EnGuisu. 

“Jungle. fig. A wild, tangled mass.” 

mene "8.0.E.D. 

TxHosk who have attended these 
lectures so far will understand, I hope, 
what is meant by “Jungle English.” 
There is here, brothers, no snobbish 
attack upon the lowly-born or poorly 
educated. This jungle grows most 
richly in high places, though the 
fringes of it are beginning to creep into 
the valleys, which is a sad thing. It 
does not shock me to hear Bill say 
“You've got a nerve, you ’ave”; it 
would shock me grievously to hear 
him say, “You've a redundant 
inferiority complex.” But that kind 
of vegetation is already taking root in 
the valleys where the simple people 
dwell. Modern communications, as we 
are fond of remarking, are rapid; and 
the corrupt phrase passes easily from 
the pompous letter in T’he Times to the 
Front Opposition Bench, and so to the 
street-corner orator, the public-house 
and the home. 

To-day, instead of “fun,” we learn to 
speak of “entertainment-values”’ ; in- 
stead of Tories we have ‘the forces of 
reaction’’; instead of games, “‘recrea- 
tional facilities”; instead of swords 
and guns there are “ casualty-producing 
weapons.”* We no longer work to- 
gether; we co-operate according to a 
co-ordinated plan. We do not work 
whole-time, but “on a whole-time 
basis.” We do not hunger or starve; 
we exhibit evidences of malnutrition, 
or our diet is characterized by protein 
deficiency. A book is not instructive ; 
it has a high education content. We 
say not “ t is wanted is...” 
but “The requisites desiderated con- 
sist in . . .” (and “requisite,” I see, 
in The Times Literary Supplement, has 
grown to “prerequisite,” though in the 
particular sentence the “pre” adds 





viously, explain the wireless or the 
cinema or an Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill in honest Anglo-Saxon. We 
invent new words or give a twist to 
old ones; we run for help (and rightly) 
to ancient Latin and Greek. 

Not everything in the jungle is un- 
pleasant. The Greek and Latin roots, 
though exotic, may flourish and do 
good service in our soil. But the forces 
which nourish them are too generous 
and powerful for orderly growth—free, 
but brief, education, the “popular” 
Press, the cinema, the wireless, ‘‘demo- 
cratic” politics: the rain is too kind, 
the sun is too fierce, and the wind of 
communication that carries the seed 
too wild. There is neither the dis- 
cipline of the English garden nor the 
decent profusion of the English wood. 
There is a jungle—a wild tangled mass. 
The fine trees crowd together and their 
branches mingle without beauty or 
profit. And over all climb the horrid 
creepers —the clinging, choking “in 
view of’s,” and “with respect to’s,” 
the “from the stand-points (or view- 
points)” and “in connection with’s.” 

Is that clear? 

No? Then we will give you an 
illustrative 

EXERCISE. 

Translate into modern Jungle Eng- 
lish the passage in the Church Cate- 
chism beginning “My Duty towards 
my Neighbour ” :— 

Answer, 

In connection with 
my co-citizens a gen- 
eral standard of mutual 
goodwill and reciprocal 
non-aggression is obvi- 
ously incumbent upon 
me: but a compre- 


My duty 
towards my 
Neighbour is 
to love him 
as myself, 
and to do to 
all men as I 


would they 
should do un- 
to me: 


To love, 
honour and 
succour my 


hensive delimitation of 
my obligations might 
be grouped under four 
main categories :— 

(a) Relations involving 
the subordination of the 
individual. 

Among these must be 
listed the observance of 
statutory and Common 


nours, tea- 
chers, spirit- 
ual pastors 
and masters: 
To order my- 
self lowly and 
reverently to 
allmy betters: 


To hurt no 
body by word 
nor deed: 


To be true 
and just in 
all my deal- 
ing: 


To bear no 
malice nor 
hatred in my 
heart: 


To keep my 
hands from 
picking and 
stealing, 


and my 
tongue from 
evil-speak- 
ing, lying and 
slandering : 
To keep my 
body in tem- 
rance, 80- 


mess and 
chastity : 


Not to covet 
nor desire 
other men’s 


goods ; 









































official authority (e, 
teachers, clergy, ete 
in so far as the same 

compatible with an an. 
fettered develop 
the personality, 


(b) Sociological 
tions not involving 
ordination. 

Abstention from 
sonal injury in 
shape or form, whe 
verbal or otherwise, 
the first desideratumus 
der this head, | 
hardly less impo 
is the need for high ins 
tegrity and veracity 
values in all commerei 
and business contacts, 
coupled with, from the 
social standpoint, @ 
non-provocative * and 
community - conscious 
mentality. 

(c) Limits of Criminal 
Responsibility. ; 

Pending the eventual 
abolition of private 
property, it is necessary | 
to deprecate any active 
violation of the 
code by which that in- 
stitution is buttressed, 
and some attention to 
the capitalist laws re-: 
lating to defamation, 
sedition, blasphem 
ete., will be found 
visable. 

(d) Personal Hygiene, 
Purity, ete. 

Of paramount import- 
Prd sev at this date 
need hardly be stressed, | 


(e) Miscellaneous. : 
Subject to the refer- 
ences to private 
erty under (c) (a Pa 
the natural craving of 
the wealth-starved sec- 





nothing). A frontier is not “fixed” or father and Law demands with tions of the po 
“settled,” but “delimited” ; and it will mother: regard to (i.) parents for augmented ' 
not be long, I suppose, before it is To honour and (ii) the Monarchy i should 
“delimitated.” and obey the (including hereaco-op- but to learn ept in check; and 
Now, not all these expressions are King and all erativeattitudetowards and labour the interim the ee 
base of origin or bad by themselves. that are put commissioned members truly to get issue for the indivi ee 
Human life to-day is so complex that in authority of the armed forcesand/ mine own liv- seems to lie in some 
it is often difficult to discuss it in under him: or responsible civil ser- ing, and to gree of concent 
simple language. We cannot, ob- — administrators, do my duty upon the sec 
me a ann oe Ocal government in that state economicindepen¢ 
PES, 2° sn resnsety ~d og een red ., bodies, judges and of life unto and an adequate st 
the manufacture of all casualty. To submit lice officers) , rest which it shall ard of life by me 
weapons.” myself to all with a measure of def- please God to intensive educatic 
National Peace Council. My gover- erence towards non- call me. 100-per-cent. effi¢ 
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in the trade or industry 
adopted respectively, as 
the case may be. 

You follow, Bobby? Anyone who 
says, as a few have said, that we are 
obstructing the “living growth” of the 
language by frowning on “useful neo- 
logisms,” is erroneous, Bobby. If there 
are any “neologisms”’ in the passage 
above, they are not useful, as you can 
see. Yet my “Answer,” believe me 
(for I read all the papers), is neither 
fantastic nor unjust. 

Now do this 


EXERCISE. 


Translate the following passage into 
Jungle English :— 


“In these days, when fear and 
preparation for war are again astir in 
the world, let us be thankful that quiet 
government and peace prevail over so 
large a part of the earth’s surface, and 
that under our flag of freedom so many 
millions eat their daily bread, in far 
distant lands and climates, with none 
tomakethem afraid.” —Fromthe Kine’ s 

Speech, delivered in Westminster Hall, 

May 9th, 1935. 


Answer. 


“As regards the Empire, it is a 
factor for congratulation that, con- 
currently with a process of wholesale 
rearmament, due to fear on the part of 
Continental nations, a substantial per- 
centage of the world-population sub- 
sists under peace conditions combined 
with stability of government, added 
to which we can quote satisfactory 
figures in respect to the total numbers 
receiving a measure of regular nutrition 
overseas, in many cases located remote 
from the Mother Country, and who 
enjoy a minimum of apprehension 
due to our democratic institutions.” 


“Re.” 


The Kina said that he would 
dedicate himself anew. Fine! 

A Sunday paper, at the head of a 
paragraph commending the Krve’s 
speeches, printed this :— 

“ REDEDICATION.” 
Foul! A. ?. &. 








Experiments in Quantity. 
(By an Astral Body.) 





Tuoves in fact my whole dominion 
Is a small suburban plot, 

Soaring Fancy’s ample pinion 
Reconciles me to my lot; 

For the groves and glades of Arden 
Gladden me within my gates 

And the hemlock in my garden 

Brings to mind SocRaTEs. 





“JusT LET ME GIVE YOU A DEMONSTRATION, MADAM. IL’VE BORROWED SOME 
DUST FROM NEXT-DOOR.” 














Though scare-mongering peers 
affright us, 

Little do I heed their wails 
As I roam with Tazocrirus 

In the calm Sicilian vales, 
Share the opulence of Mrpas 

Or at Thermopyle stand 
With the valiant Lzontpas 

And his deathless band. 


Modern critics may be keen on 
Epsretn’s sinister appeals, 

I prefer the Greek Parthenon, 
Puerpr1as and PRAXITELES. 
Television brings Duns Scotus 

Well within my mental gaze, 
But to dear old Heroporus 
I award the bays. 


All the past and all the present 

Swim into my spirit’s ken, 
All conditions (vide Brsant) 

And all sorts and kinds of men: 
PERICLES and THEMISTOCLES, 

Hury Lone and Maynarp Keynes, 
Prnpar and Horativs Cocies 

And ARISTOPHANES. 


By thy Largo lulled, O Hanpet, 
Oft on wireless wings I go 
To the coast of Coromandel 
Where the oblong oysters grow, 
And, remote from the imbroglios 
Fostered by our muddled guides, 
Con the fascinating folios 
Penned by TaHucyDmIpEs. 
C. L. G. 
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Monsieur Paul Narrates. 


IIL—The Road to Rome. 

“Since the world is round,” said 
Monsieur Paul, “a man who set out 
to reach Rome by walking in the 
opposite direction would no doubt 
eventually reach his destination. I do 
not claim that such a route has any 
conspicuous advantages. I only sug- 
gest that for a certain type of mind 
it is the only route. My friend Joseph 
has a mind of this type. His ambition, 
however, is not the attainment of 
Rome, but the more modest one of 
winning the hand of a girl called Leah. 

“But Joseph holds no brief for love 


in a cottage. 


“Although I love you,’ he says to 


has not proceeded far in these subjects, 
however, when his progress is arrested 
by two discoveries. The first is the 

é t importance of scientific 
dieting, and the second the fact that 
the most profound works on physical 
culture have been written in German. 

“Joseph now argues that if these 
books remain inaccessible his attempts 
to develop his body will prove abortive ; 
if his body remains weak he will be 
unable to master economics; if he is 
ignorant of economics he will never 
attain the position of Chief Clerk ; and 
until he is Chief Clerk he cannot marry 
Leah. The only reasonable course 
therefore is to learn German. 

“Now it is clear that when a man’s 
spare time is devoted to the intensive 
study of German and his meals regu- 















Leah, in a fit of pique, goes to Hot Digg” 
with the Chief Clerk, who is a merry | 
man, untroubled by ambition and 9} 
great frequenter of the cafés, 

“Time passes, and while Joseph 
memorising the rule that in Germ 
the word for ‘ young girl’ is in 
neuter, the Chief Clerk is dem 
ing that in less austere languages it ig | 
feminine by persuading Leah to accom. | 
pany him on a picnic a deux. When 
Joseph has passed from German uF 
physical culture and is aL a 
chest to the gramophone in his é 
room, the Chief Clerk and Leah are] 
stretching their legs to the band at the | 
Palais de Danse, and by the time that 
he has resumed his study of Jouy 
Stuart Mit they have bought a cata- 
logue of The Ideal Home. 





tique and think of the 
future. My salary 
as second clerk is not 
enough for two. Before 
we marry I must be- 
come Chief Clerk.’ 

“*An excellent idea,’ 
replies Leah. ‘ But what 
of the present Chief 
Clerk ¢ I very much fear 
that he may oppose the 
plan.’ 

“*Never mind,’ says 
Joseph ; ‘the Chief Clerk 
is an ignorant fellow and 
lacking in character. I 
have but to acquire a 
knowledge of economics 
and business practice 
and I will displace him. 
Henceforth,’ he strikes 
his chest, ‘my spare time 
will be elas he pay these 


subjects.’ 





Suspicious Character. 





“Honestiy, I arn’? WAITIN’ ABOUT FOR BETTIN’ 
SLips; I’M WAITIN’ FOR THAT BLOKE TO START JUGGLING.” 


“When Leah and the} 
Chief Clerk have been} — 
married for five years} — 
and Joseph has mastered 
Ricarpo’s Theory of | 
Rent, it happens that} — 
the Chief Clerk takes his | _ 
family on the river ina} 
boat. It also happens} 
that a sudden squall} 
capsizes the boat just | — 
as Joseph is passing. | — 
Joseph, now of course a | 
man of superb physique, | — 
dives unhesitatingly into | — 
‘the angry waters. He | 
rescues Leah. He rescues | 
Leah’seldest son. Diving | 
repeatedly he rescues 
Leah’s second son and 
eldest daughter. Al f 
though now almost ex- 
hausted he plunges in 
again and rescues two 











“All of it?’ says Leah, pouting. 
‘Well, do not be too long.’ 

“Joseph sets to work. He devotes his 
evenings to Company Law. He reads 
Mux’s Political antes as he shaves 
in the morning, and studies the works 
of Keynes in the tram. But here a 
difficulty arises. Economics is an 
exacting study for one’s spare time, and 
great strength is needed to support the 
strain. , although Joseph's spirit is 
willing, his body is small and frail. A 
necessary iminary, evidently, is to 
develop the body. Joseph accordingly 
postpones economics and devotes his 
attention to exercises. But it soon 
occurs to him that the performance ot 
exercises in an unscientific manner is 
inefficient and wasteful, and as he is 
eager to marry Leah it becomes obvious 
that these operations should be pre- 
ceded by a study of the human body 
itself and the of the acknowledged 
authorities on physical culture. He 


lated by meticulous calculations of 
calories and vitamins he will have little 
leisure to pursue the art of love. Leah, 
who has a penchant for the cinema 
and péche Melba, begins to grow 
impatient of dissertations on the 
separable prefix, aggravated by a 
dinner of raw carrots and nuts. 

““ Listen, my bijou,’ she says at last; 
‘although such application does you 
infinite credit, there are occasions when 
it becomes hard to endure. Forget your 
grammar for once and let us go to Hot 
Lips at the Ciné Palace.’ 

“Joseph withdraws his attention 
reluctantly from the rule for the use 
of the subjunctive with wenn. 

“Do you not see, my angel,’ he says, 
‘that every moment taken from my 
studies defers the date of our marriage ? 
Am I to slight you by deliberately 
wasting time at the cinema?’ 

“He returns to an exercise on pre- 
positions which govern the dative, and 


pairs of twins. But his 
efforts to save the husband prove vain. | _ 

“As he now automatically becomes 
Chief Clerk the last obstacle in the way | 
of his marriage is removed and he and 
Leah are at length united. ‘Neverthe- 
less,’ he says to Leah as he surveys 
the seven children, ‘one cannot say 
that my study of economics has been 
entirely misapplied.’ ” 








Something Silver. 


“To begin with, it must be silver,” 
announced Pamela. 

“To end with, it will undoubtedly be 
Treasury-notes,” I said. “But surely 
the Jubilee is over?” 

“I’m not talking about the Jubilee. | — 
I had a letter this morning, and it’s | 
Aunt Jane’s silver wedding next] — 
Thursday, so for Heaven’s sake don’t | — 
fix up golf or anything. And we must} — 
think of something to give them, and | — 
it must be silver.” 
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“ ANOTHER SUNNY WEEK-END! 























Ler’s LET THE ENCYCLOPEDIA SLIDE AND PAY THE INSTALMENT ON THE CAR!” 








“A silver pencil?” 

Pamela said it might help, and bor- 
rowed mine, After some time she 
handed me the gas-bill inscribed as 
follows :— 


“Tea-caddy spoon. 
Asparagus-servers (inquire price). 
Book-ends (probably too dear). 
Cigarette-box (sure to have one al- 
ready). 
Caddy-spoon (tea). 
Fruit-servers (doubtful). 
Cream-jug (rather obvious). 
Spoon (tea-caddy).” 


“The caddy-spoon seems to be a hot 
favourite,” I commented, “but Aunt 
Jane won't want three.” 

“Three! She won’t want one really. 
She hasn’t got a caddy.” 

“She had when I played her at 
Worthing. A nasty little brute with a 
squint. I remember I pulled my drive 
at the fifth entirely owing to——” 

“| shall run up to town to-morrow,” 
interrupted Pamela. ‘I’m sure to see 
something.” 


* & * * # 
Apparently Pamela saw a good deal. 


“T had to have one or two oddments 
in the way of cl-ihes, anyhow,” she 
explained, “and it’s sheer waste to pay 
two railway-fares. I’ve got something 
lovely for Aunt Jane.” 

She disentangled one of her parcels, 
put it on the table and patted it 
affectionately, ‘You'll never guess 
what it is.” 

“A caddy-spoon.” 

“No, it’s marvellous! ” 

I retrieved the gas-bill from behind 
the clock and considered the pos- 
sibilities. 

‘‘ Book-ends (probably too dear)?” 

She shook her head. 

“Not doubtful fruit-servers ?”’ 

“You'll never guess,” said Pamela. 
She borrowed my knife, cut the string 
and, plunging into a mass of tissue- 
paper, brought forth a determined- 
looking brass fish. 

“Isn't it perfect?” she asked, hold- 
ing it at, arm’s-length. “A dolphin. 
Look at his eyes.” 

I looked, and looked hastily away. 
“The point is——” I began. 

“His tail. It’s a door-knocker. 
Frightfully good.” 

“4 knock-out,” I agreed, ““ but-——’ 


, 


“Look at the detail. The fins——” 

“The detail,” I said firmly, “is not 
the fins, it’s the brass. I don’t wish to 
daunt you, Pamela, but you distinctly 
and positively said that silver was 
absolutely essential.” 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed. 
‘IT completely forgot. How dreadful!” 
She lifted the dolphin’s tail and 
knocked sharply twice. ‘What a 
shame!” 

“It might be changed.” 

“T should hate it changed. I like it 
just as it is,” said Pamela, stroking its 
head. “I know. I'll give it to you. 
It’s sure to be the anniversary of 
something to-day. Get the screw- 
driver.” 

* But——” 

“T know what you are going to say. 
You are going to say I can’t afford it. 
As a matter of fact I can’t.” 

“Perhaps I could give it to you?” 

Pamela’s face lit up. “You do have 
some lovely ideas,” she said. “I'll get 
Aunt Jane something to-morrow.” 

“Something silver?” 

Pamela nodded. ‘‘What do you 
think about a caddy-spoon?” she 


asked. 
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Monsieur Paul Narrates. 


IlL.—The Road to Rome. 

“Suvce the world is round,” said 
Monsieur Paul, “a man who set out 
to reach Rome by walking in the 
opposite direction would no doubt 
eventually reach his destination. I do 
not claim that such a route has any 
conspicuous advan I only sug. 

t that for a certain type of mind 
t is the only route. My friend Joseph 
has a mind of this type, His ambition, 
however, is not the attainment of 
Rome, but the more modest one of 
winning the hand of a girl called Leah. 

“But Joseph holds no brief for love 
in a cottage. 


“Although I love you,’ he says to_ 


Leah, ‘we must be pra. Poe 
tique and think of the 
future. My salary 
as second olerk is not 
enough for two. Before 
we marry I must be- 
come Chief Clerk.’ 

“*An excellent idea,’ 
replies Leah. ‘ But what 
of the present Chief 
Clerk ¢ I very much fear 
that he may oppose the 
plan.’ 

“*Never mind,’ says 
Joseph ; ‘the Chief Clerk 
is an ignorant fellow and 
lacking in character, I 
have but to acquire a 
knowledge of economics 
and business practice 
and I will displace him. 
Henceforth,’ > strikes 
his chest, ‘mys time 





has not proceeded far in these subjects, 
however, when his progress is arreated 
by two discoveries. The first is the 

aramount importance of scientific 
Hicting, and the second the fact that 
the most profound works on physical 
culture have been written in German, 

“Josoph now argues that if these 
books remain inaccessible his attempts 
to develop his body will prove abortive ; 
if his body remains weak he will be 
unable to master economics; if he is 
ignorant of economics he will never 
attain the position of Chief Clerk ; and 
until he is Chief Clerk he cannot marry 
Leah, The only reasonable course 


therefore is to learn German, 

“Now it is clear that when a man’s 
spare time is devoted to the intensive 
study of German and his meals regu- 





Suapicious Character, “ Honwerty, 1 ain't warrin’ anour 


will be devoted to these | on I'M WAITIN’ FOR THAT BLOKE TO #TART JUGGLING,” 


subjects,’ - 
“*All of itt’ says Leah, pouting 
‘Well, do not be too lon 
Joseph sets to work. 

evenings to Company Law. He reads 
Mut.'s Political Reonomy as he shaves 
in the morning, and studies the works 
of Keynes in the tram, But here a 
difficulty arises. Eoonomics is an 
exacting study for one's spare time, and 
great stre is needed to support the 
strain, And, although Joseph's spirit is 
willing, his body is small and frail, A 
preliminary, evidently, is to 

develop the body, Joseph accordingly 
postpones economics and devotes his 
attention to exercises, But it soon 
occurs to him that the performance ol 
exercises in an unscientific manner is 
inefficient and wasteful, and as he is 
eager to marry Leah it becomes obvious 
that these operations should be pre- 
sna a of the human body 
iteelfand the of the acknowledged 
authorities on physical culture. He 


He devotes his 








lated by meticulous caloulations of 


calories and vitamins he will have little 
leisure to pursue the art of love. Leah, 
who has a penchant for the cinema 
and péche Melba, bogins to grow 
impatient of dissertations on the 
separable prefix, aggravated by a 
dinner of raw carrots and nuts, 

“Listen, my bijou,’ she says at last; 
‘although such application does you 
infinite credit, there are oceasions when 
it becomes hard to endure. Forget your 
grammar for once and let us go to Hot 
Lips at the Ciné Palace,’ 

“Joseph withdraws his attention 
reluctantly from the rule for the use 
of the subjunctive with wenn, 

““ Do you not see, my angel,’ he says, 
‘that every moment taken from my 
studies defers the date of our marriage | 
Am I to slight you by deliberately 
wasting time at the cinema?’ , 

“He returns to an exercise on pre- 


positions which govern the dative, ca 



















Leah, in a fit of pique, goes to Hot Lipa’ 
with the Chief Clerk, who is a 
man, untroubled by ambition and 
great frequenter of the cafés, 

“Time passes, and while Joseph ig 
memorising the rule that in Gern 
the word for ‘young girl’ is inv 
neuter, the Chief Clerk is demonst: 
ing that in less austere languages it 
feminine by persuading Leah to accom. | 
pany him on a pienic & deux, When | 
Joseph has passed from German 
physical culture and is expandi 
chest to the gramophone in his bed 
room, the Chief Clerk and Leah are 
stretching their legs to the band at the 
Palais de Danse, and by the time that 
he has resumed his study of Jonw 
Stuart Mi. they have bought a cata. 
logue of The Ideal Home. 
—_—_— “When Leah and the 
Chief Clerk have been | 
married for five years} 
and Joseph has mastered | 
Ricanpo's Theory 
Rent, it happens that | 
the Chief Clerk takes his | 
family on the river ina 
boat, It also happens | 
that a sudden squall | 
capsizes the boat just | 
as Joseph is passing, | 
Joseph, now of course a | 
man of superb physique, | 
dives unhesitatingly into | 
the angry waters. He 
rescues Loah, He rescues 
Loah'seldestson, Diving 
repeatedly he rescues 
Leah's second son and 
eldest daughter, Al [ 
though now almost ex- 
hausted he plunges in 
again and rescues two 
pairs of twins, But his 
efforts to save the husband prove vain, 

“As he now automatically becomes 
Chief Clerk the last obstacle in the way 
of his marriage is removed and he and 
Leah are at length united, ‘Neverthe. 
less,’ he says to Leah as he surveys 
the seven children, ‘one cannot say 
that my study of economics has been 
entirely misapplied.’ ” 
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Something Silver. 


“To begin with, it must be silver,” 
sananiiadl Pamela, 

“To end with, it will undoubtedly be 
Treasury-notes,” I said. “But surely 
the Jubilee is over?" 

“I'm not talking about the Jubilee. 
I had a letter this morning, and it’s 
Aunt Jane's silver wedding next 
Thursday, so for Heaven's sake don't 
fix up golf or anything. And we must 
think of something to give them, and 
it must be silver,” 
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“A silver pencil ¢”’ 
Pamela said it might help, and bor- 
rowed mine, After some time she 
handed me the gaa-bill inseribed as 
follows: 


Tea-caddy spoon. 

Asparagua-servers (inquire price) 

Book-ends (probably too dear), 

Cigarette-box (sure to have one al. 
ready). 

Caddy-spoon (tea). 

Fruit-servers (doubtful), 

Cream-jug (rather obvious), 

Spoon (lea-caddy).” 


The caddy-spoon seoms to be a hot 
favourite,” I commented, ‘but Aunt 
Jane won't want three,” 

“Three! She won't want one really. 
She hasn't got a caddy,” 

“She had when | played her at 
Worthing. A nasty little brute with a 
aquint, Fvsmeamaber I pulled my drive 
at the fifth entirely owing to 4s 

T shall run up to town to-morrow,” 
interrupted Pamela, “I'm sure to see 
something,” 


” " + + + 





Thad to have one or two oddmenta 
in the way of clothes, anyhow,” she 
explained, “and it's sheer waste to pay 
two railway-fares, L've got something 
lovely for Aunt Jane,” 

She disentangled one of her parcels, 
put it on the table and patted it 
affectionately, ‘You'll never guess 
what it is.” 

“A eaddy-spoon,” 

“No, it’s marvellous!” 

[ retrieved the gas-bill from behind 
the clock and considered the pos. 
sibilities, 

‘ Book-onds (probably too dear) t”’ 

She shook her head, 

“Not doubtful fruit-servers (”’ 

“You'll never guess,” said Pamela, 
She borrowed my knife, cut the string 
and, plunging into a mass of tissue. 
mper, brought forth a determined. 
abies braas fish, 

“Tan't it perfect!" she asked, hold. 
ing it at arm’s-length. “A dolphin, 
Look at his eyes,” 

| looked, and looked hastily away, 
The point is——" I began. 

“His tail, It’s a door-knocker, 


Frightfully good,” 
Apparently Pamela saw a good deal, 
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A knock-out,” L agreed, “ but——' 
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Look at the detail, The fins——" 

“The detail,” [ said firmly, “ia not 
the fins, it's the braas, I don't wish to 
daunt you, Pamela, but you distinotly 
and positively said that silver was 
absolutely oasential,” 

“Good heavens!’ she exclaimed, 
LT completely forgot. How dreadful!" 
She lifted the dolphin’s tail and 
knocked sharply twice, “What a 
shame!" 

“Tt might be changed.” 

“T should hate it changed, I like it 
a aa it is,” said Pamela, stroking ita 
wad, “TL know, I'll give it to you. 
It's sure to be the anniversary of 
something to-day, Get the screw. 
driver.” 

* But 

“I know what you are going to say. 
You are going to say I can’t afford it, 
As a matter of fact 1 can't.” 

” Perhaps 1 could give it to you?” 

Pamola’s face lit up, “ You do have 
some lovely ideas,” she said, “I'll get 
Aunt Jane something to-morrow,” 

“Something silver?” 

Pamela nodded, “What do you 
think about a caddy-spoon!” she 


aaked, 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE HARD TO LIVE UP TO. 
‘AND TO FOLLOW, MADAM, SHALL I CREATE A SOUFFLE OR WOULD YOU PREFER THAT I SHOULD COMPOSE AN OMELET?” 








Specimen Englisch Epistles for Nordic 
Students. 
(Made in Germany.) 





VITI.—Boatine Compats. EpistLeE REcOUNTANT OF THE 
Eicut-sy-Eiont Water Racine at OxForD-AND- 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Dear my Covustn Atice, Countess WILLIAMSON ,—What 
ho? This I say by way of Greeting; because of being so 
jolli here in Oxford-and-Cambridge during the seven days 
of marine struggles. All is cheeri and I am gay too. 

In case you are not familia with that which goes on along 
the streams, I -will announce the things which take place. 
You see, I tell you, it is a question of striving, some against 
some, on “ae 5 In each schip there are eight who assist in 
moving her about by dint of waving their ieces, while 
one takes his place in the steerage and pulls the strings as 
cunningly as maybe. He is entitled the coxswain and is 
the one over the eight, for it is up to this one to scream 
advice when necessitous. Have you got me, eh? 

Well then, I say, the fleet does not proceed side by side, 
for that would never do, because the torrent is slender. 
O no, by Jove! They cruise along indianwise, all between 
eachother, beginning at times various, according to the 
reputation they have gained at former regattals. Perhap 
you are she who perks up her ear and demands how then 
can the one give the other the go-by and come in previous 
at the winning-sign! Well, I tell you, it is not controlled 
in such a ion, I should think not! 

Instead of flasching by in fine style, as many would like 
to do, I'll be bound, the scheme is that if one schip is more 


agile than she in front the steersperson directs the nose so 
that it bangs the predecessor o such a wallop! Whereupon 
the latter is unpossessed of her prior place, and very nice 
too. What fun! In the next combat, she who bangs begins 
where she who was in front began before. Simple, eh! 

What excitements indeed are given rise to by these 
activities! The partisans of crew after crew chog along 
the toepath, each a-schouting and discharging pistoles. 
Sometimes a joyous onlooker, who approves of the triumph 
of a schip, will go all a-splasch into the water itself and 
become submerged in full dress until the immersion becomes 
too much for him and he relinquishes the stream, still gay 
in spite of such a wetting indeed! 

o Ho! It is so fonni, you know! The maidens deck 
themselves in their biggest and best and saunter along, 
looking oh my what pretti pictures! And many students, 
who are not on deck helping their schip to carry on, follow 
about the maidens with the idea of cutting a dasch. But 
do you think the girlpeople care a whittle for these? My 
aunt, o no! They are thinking all the time of the actual 
participators, who are the heroes of the day and have the 
blues, though not all those who are manning the schips have 
the blues, for a blue is only donated to the most skilful of 
all. Nevertheless to be a waterman of any sort is the correct 
passport to the affections of the fair ones, and they who are 
not, but merely escort the girls arm-for-arm and spruce 
themselves tidily and consider themselves swells no end, 
find that a participator soon carries off the dearly beloved. 

Next year, you must be among those present and see for 
yourself, eh? 
Your obedient cousin and servingman, 
Viscount THOMSON. 
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ill-health had courageously offered his services to M. Bovisson as emergency Finance 
REMIER, and (at the moment of our going to press) is 
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(M. Carttaux, who in spite 
Minister, has shared the fate of the P 
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| down to eonclude the 
| Report Stage of the 
| India Bill. 


| supported our proposed 
| air expansion while urg 
| ing the supreme import- 
/ ance of the collective 
system. Although he 


| rer’s speech should be 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Thursday, May 30th.—The clause in 
the Ribbon Development Bill which 
empowers highways authorities to ac- 

uire land compulsorily beyond the 

0 yards laid down in the Bill roused 
the landlords to loud protest, as was 
expected, when the Upper House 
again discussed the Bill in Committee 
to-day. The extreme Conservative 
view was crystallised by Lord Hast- 
mas, who declared that since the 
Radical Administration of 1906 land- 
lord-bartery (which somehow sounds 
an older English sport) had been the 
favourite amusement of Parliament; 
and the opposite view was best stated 
by Lord Loratan when he said that it 
could not be to the ultimate advantage 
of landlords to obstruct the acquisition 
of land which the public considered 
necessary to save life. The subsequent 
vote was exciting but not greatly to 
the credit of the Upper House, the 
Government getting bene by a bare 
one, 

It was rather a routine day in the 
Commons. Mr. Ormspy-Gore an- 
nounced that the repairs to the stone- 
work of Parliament will be finished in 
six years at a cost less than the esti- 
mate of £750,000, which gave Mr. 
Burner of Aberdeen the chance of 
suggesting that it would be a good idea 
to use some more durable material, 
such as Aberdeen granite, and gave 
Mr. P.’s R. to wish that the interior of 
the buildings should be demolished 
and rebuilt on less dreary and monu- 
mental lines. 

The P.M. refused to be drawn, even 
by Mr. Maxon’s charm, about the pro- 
jected Cabinet changes, 
and the House settled 


Friday, May 31st. 
To-day the Commons 
took advantage of the 
Foreign Office Vote to 
discuss the Peace policy 
of the Government. The 
debate was opened by 
Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, 
who, in a long and 
statesmanlike speech, 


regretted very much 


_ Herr Hirier’s antagon- 
| iam to Russia, he was 


anxious that the Fiih- 


Sir Joan Simon, 


given the sincerest consideration. Italy 
and Germany admitting that they had 
no wish for an Air Force ter than 
that of France, he took nee to be 
the current yardstick. 











MR. HORE-BELISHA, PATRON SAINT 
OF TRAVELLERS, 


(Design for stained-glass window to the 
Minister of Transport.) 


Colonel Heapiam, who followed 
him, was for a revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles sufficient to remove what 
he considered to be the causes of Ger- 
many’s frantic rearmament; and Mr. 





THE DOVE AND THE EAGLE. 


“Here, GENTLEMEN, YOU SEE THE LATEST ITEM IN 
, ”* 
OUR PROGRAMME—' TWO BIRDS WITH ONE HOME, 80 TO SPRAK, 


Sir Averes Coamaracaw and Sir Heausar Samont, “ Utant Hear!” 


697 
BEeRNayYs noted gratefully the change 
in the attitude of the a which left 


prong any perigee even Mr, 
‘HURCHILL rapi ualifying, he said, 
to be a Vico. President of ein of 
Nations Union. 

Then came Sir Jon Suwon, making, 
if rumour were correct, his last big 
speech as Foreian Mryister. He 
began by reminding the House that 
the proposed Western Air Pact had its 
origin in the Franco-British conversa- 
tions in London and would involve a 
new contribution from certain Powers 
which would operate for our benefit, 
namely that they would come to our 
rescue; and went on to describe the 
difficulties in the way, which were not, 
however, preventing rapid progress in 
the preliminary negotiations. The time 
was nearly ripe—and the French Govern- 
ment concurred—for a more intimate 
exchange of views on the basis of 
Locarno, agreed limitation of strengths 
and the outlawry of indiscriminate 
bombing. It would not be a wise policy, 
as some newspapers were suggesting, 
to suspend RA. . expansion and then 
negotiate, for that expansion, far from 
being inimical to peace, was essential 
to collective security, and he was very 
glad that Sir Hersert SamMvuen had 
expressed the same view. 

Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN having 
given his blessing to the Government 
briefly but warmly, SirStarrorp Carrrs 
rose to ask that some method should 
be found to stop financial speculators 
attacking currencies and so causing 
political instability, as had just hap- 
pened in France, and to enlarge on the 
thesis that negotiations should pre 
cede expansion. He deprecated Mr. 
BaLpwtn’s dream of a strong England 
and a strong America, 
which he despised as a 
typically Imperial = 
proach to foreign poli- 
tics. 

Mr. CHURCHILL re- 
fused to regard with too 
much optimism a posi- 
tion in which we started 
with inferiority to Ger- 
many, and, though he 
approved of the Pact, 
he emphasised the 
amazing transformation 
which has turned the 
stricken Germany into 
an intensely militarised 
Power; while, winding 
up aninteresting debate, 
Mr EDEN insisted that 
it was better to go out 
first for limitation than 
for anything more dras- 
tic, and thatit was ab- 
surd to aceuse the Gov- 
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“THESE PLEASURE-CRUISES TO BRITAIN WOULD BE TOLERABLE IF IT WASN'T FOR Eyoir BJORNSON, WHO INSISTS ON 


BEING THE LIFE AND SOUL OF THE PARTY.” 















ernment of returning to ‘ power- 
politics” when it was clear that 
collective security demanded a parity 
which by no means existed at the 
moment. 

Monday, June 3rd.—No man has 
done as much as Mr. Hore-Be.isna, 
in his brief spell as Minister of 
Transport, to attack the problem of 
road accidents; and to-day, when he 
rose to survey the work of his Depart- 
ment, he was ted with prolonged 
cheers to mark his promotion to Privy 
Councillor. 

The roads of Britain are still appall- 
ing death-traps, but fatalities are 
already decreasing. In the last eleven 
weeks in London, the Minister told 
the House, there have been 31% 
fewer deaths and 16%, fewer injured 
than during the same period last year 
and this in spite of 224,000 more 
vehicles li . Since the introduc- 
tion nl vamp casualties in 
City, tan and Borough police- 
areas have dropped by 14}%,, and in 
county police-areas by 8°%,. 

Everyone will agree with Mr. Horx- 
BeuisHa that the most distressing 
feature of the accident returns are the 
child casualties, which in 1933 made 
up about one-third of the killed; and 
everyone will welcome his decision to 
close certain streets to traffic and to 


as 
at 


keep them as children’s playgrounds— 


—_ already tried out successfully 
nchester. 
Other points from his speech were: 


1934 showed a great increase in rail as 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO? 


No one is more spick and on 
Any back bench than Mr, Hannon. 
Him one naturally dubs 

(He has eleven) The King of Clubs. 
































1934 was the best year for the Water- 
gypsies since 1931; research into 
durable non-skid surfaces for roads is | 
proceeding fast ; the L.P.T.B. is rapidly 
exterminating that much criticized in- 
vention, the tram; and a comprehen: | 
sive survey of highway developments 
needed in London is being carried out 
by Sir Cuartes Bressgy and Sir 
Epwry Lvuryens. 

In the debate which followed, Mr. | 
PaRKINSON rightly deplored the fact | 
that this country still contained nearly | 
1,400 level-crossings ; Mr. ANSTRUTHEB- | — 
Gray made the pleasing suggestion | — 
that a Royal Commission should tour | 
every road in the country (in am] 
immense charabanc, one im 
ringing a fire-engine’s bell); and Mr. 
Frnt endeared himself to Mr. P.’s R. 
by pleading that policemen should stop 
fussing over petty offences and go out} — 
to round up the real corner-cutting, 
ear-splitting road-cad. i 

The House concluded by refusing, 
by 121 to 96, to grant the L.C.C. pe 
mission to borrow the cost of th 
self-willed Waterloo Bridge policy, 
Mr. W. 8. Morrison pointing out that) 
it was absurd to cry “Party bi 
seeing that the House had already 
“No” to an L.C.C. of different polit 
complexion. 
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First Steps in American, 





VERBS TO BE LEARNT. 
1st Conjugation . Lurve (to love). 


Present I lurve. 

You lurve (usually in in- 
terrog. form: “Do 
you lurve me?’’), 

He lofts. 

We lurve. 

You lurve. 

They loave. 

Future I’ve gotadate. 

Subjunctive I’ll say I’m in lurve. 

Perfect I lurved (not found out- 

side the divorce 
courts). 

Imperative Say you lurve me! 


Irregular Conjugation . Go (to go). 
Present I go. 
You beat it. 
He clears. 
We decamp. 
You decamp. 
They’re off. 
Future I'll sure go. 
Subjunctive I guess I'll go. 
Perfect I’m a goner. 
Imperative Scram! 


Also irregular is Say (to say). In the 
present tense the second singular is 
inverted (Says you /), and in the second 
plural becomes transitive (Y ow ’re telling 
me). So also in the perfect ( You’ve said 
it). The imperative is never found 
separate (e.g., Say listen. Say, let’s get 
this straight). 


Nouns TO BE LEARNT. 


First Declension. Oklahoma, ‘‘ Okla- 
homa”’ (so also Omaha, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Nevada, Nebraska, etc.). 

Second Declension. Campus, “ Play- 
ing-fields’’ (so also Cincinnati, “Cin- 
cinnati”). 

Third Declension. Colorado, *‘Colo- 
rado”’ (so also Idaho and Ohio). 


Irregular are Kansas, “‘ Kansas,” and 
Arkansaw, “‘ Arkansas.” 


Translate. 


1. The Brass Looie stuck the coffee- 
cooler with a catstabber. 

2. The gob eats collision mats and 
commissary bullets, while the 
ranny eats flapjacks and dough- 
gods. 

3. The District Attorney was incap- 
able of driving nails in assnow- 
bank. 

4. When his mother slammed off, Lou 
was as happy as a duck in 
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5. “Mitt me, kid,” said the razor-neck 
when he hung a pin on the 
sardine. 

. The glass jaw jabbed a right, but 
was checked in the box office 
and laid among the sweet peas. 

. The lucre champ is paid by the 
butter and egg man. 

. The king pin was killed in a corn- 
field meet between a caboose 
bounce and a puddle jumper. 

. The patrolman told the hobo to 
pull in his neck. 

10. The prexy was mad because his 


oa 


~I 


wo 


S 


loop landed in the basement. 
VocaBULARY. 
Brass Looie Centurion. 
Butter and eggman Trainer of gladi- 
ators. 
Caboose bounce Wagon. 
Dagger. 


Deserter. 


Collision mat Biscuit. 

Commissary bullet Bean. 

Cornfield meet Collision. 

District Attorney Advocate. 

Doughgod Small loaf. 

Flapjack Wheaten cake. 

Glass jaw Poor fighter. 

Gob Sailor. 

Hobo Plebeian. 

King pin Charioteer. 
Legion. 

Lucre champ Gladiator. 

Mad Angry. 

Patrolman Guard. 

Prexy Leader. 

Puddle jumper Small.chariot. 

Ranny Cowherd. 

Razor-neck Noble. 

Slam off Die. 

Sardine Maiden. 








“Toveon Lares Warre Pres.”—Scots Paper. 
With what object 
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At the Play. 


“Nicut Must Fai.” (Ducness). 


To the lonely bungalow in Essex the 
strange Welsh boy comes. Mrs. Bram- 
son sees no reason to be alarmed at 
this. She expects little from the 
human race, from her niece, her cook 
or her housemaid. She thinks that at 
last an attractive young man with 
sympathy and understanding for an 
invalid widow has turned up, and so 
Dan (Mr. Emtyn Wrtiiams) very 
quickly becomes the most favoured 
member of the unhappy bungalow 
staff. 

Mrs. Bramson has always, she tells 
us, been a great one for psychology, 
but she has little thought to spare for 
anybody but herself, so that it is not 
altogether surprising if she is colos- 
sally and quite fatally mistaken. For 
Dan is a murderer—not of the once-in- 
a-lifetime sort, but as dangerous as 
murderers are made. He comes hot 
from his first murder, and through the 
increasing excitement of the First and 
Second Acts he draws near to his 
second. He is only just prevented from 
a third. He is, indeed, the completely 
amoral man to whom the rest of man- 
kind are but raw material serving his 
turns in the course of his long com- 
munion with his own imagination. 

The niece, Olivia Grayne (Miss 
ANGELA Bappevry), for all her plain, 
spectacled and flattened demeanour, 
carries secret fire and lives her life of 
repressed desire, recoiling from the 
humdrum suit of Hubert Laurie (Mr. 
Bast. Raprorp); and when she 
sees Dan, deep calls to deep. She 
is fascinated, while she is the 
first to suspect his grim secret 
(and his secrets are pretty grim, 
and it is a good thing that the 
gentleman’s hatbox which he 
carries around is never opened). 
She is increasingly frightened as 
she senses what is going to hap- 
pen, but she draws nearer all the 
time, and finally precipitates the 
gathering crisis. Behind Dan's 
ceaseless play-acting she is aware 
of something real, horrible, but 
arousing her pity and her love. 

' No one else sees anything 
‘ste in Dan. The bungalow 
h old are not subtle people 
and do not live in a Celtic mist or ,} 
enjoy double vision or a sense of jf 
fantasy. Their feet are firmly || 
planted on the solid earth in 
which the police are digging so 


hohe pg for corpse Num- 


No one’s feet are firmer when 
need arises than Mrs. Bramson’s, 





Mrs. Terence (Miss Karuteen 
Bramson (Dame May Wuirty). 
YOUR BACK ANSWERS, Mum. 
I CAN ‘OLD ME OWN WITH ANYONE.” 


whose invalid-chair is but part of her 
armour in her ceaseless fight to make the 
world obey her whims. Brilliantly acted 
by Dame May Wurrry, Mrs. Bramson 
is uncomfortably real, and her petty 
tyranny, if somewhat unusual in some 


;~ 





FRIGHTENED RABBIT AND MARCH 
HARE. 

. Miss Ancena BappELry. 

. Mr. Emtyn~ WiLttaMs, 


Olivia Grayne . 
Maa 4s 


of the forms it takes—for she has a 
boundless appetite for listening to the 
novels of Mrs. Henry Woop—is a 
quite first-rate study in murderableness. 
She is not, in fact, murdered as the 
victim of tyrannicide, but for her cash. 

Her cook (Miss KatuLeen Harri- 








Ne 


Harrison) to Mrs, 
“I AIN'T AFRAID oF 
THANKS TO THE AUTHOR 







































SON) is as witty in her insults 
asides as she is ready to indulg 
them, and in combination with 
stolid simplicity of Dora (Miss Bm 
JARDINE), relieves the tension, 
The tension needs the relief 
bring, for here is a play so well 
structed that our knowl 
outcome only intensifies its hold 
us as we watch it advance 
step to the climax. : 
Mr. Emtyn Witiiams could 
handled his theme somewhat 
ambitiously if he had chosen to 
more towards The News of the 
side and less towards Dosto 
As a dramatist he has set himse 
great number of hurdles when he ee 
to act. If he does not clear them al 
he never quite falls. Neither Dan tm 
Olivia are meant to be altogeth 
intelligible to themselves or to an} 
else. 
The play carries much delibe 
irony, not least in the mouth of 
Lord. Chie Justice in the Court 
Crinimal Appeal, and is an exception 
treat alike for the playgoer who wis 
to be gripped by a very execitin 
sequence and a plot in which I 
remarks and small actions are be 
fully dovetailed to carry their si 
meanings, and for the playgoer 
likes to see action which raises dee 
questions and sets him thinking 
the depths of human motive 
character. 


“SomEONE at THE Door” (N 


To wring fat sums from the yelle 
Press the last thing you need to 
nowadays is a journalist. 
you may hit the leader-page 
resounding crack, far more 

rtant than the ability to 
is the ability to dazzle the Centre 
Court, swim the Channel bae 
wards or cross the Himalayas 
your hands. If you can perie 
any one of these simple trie 
your views on the Deity, Mar 
age, the Universe and our Fore 
Policy will eagerly be can 
by excited editors fla ping h 
cheque-books. Yet there is ¢ 
even safer key to the bull 
rooms of Fleet Street, and that, 
as Ronnie Martin wares 
served at the beginning 
play. is to be suspected, 
ater acquitted, of murder. 
without fail as many colum 
you please are yours. 

But the business of com 
img a murder in order to g 
problematical acquittal is 
which no school of jo 
can confidently recom 
there is an element of 

















| murder. 
| whatever one should call a respectable 
| young man clearly destined to become 
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distinct as to deter even the literary 
aspirant. Much sounder in every way 
was the plan adopted by Ronnie: just 
to pretend. 
roperly organised, it is difficult to 
see how this method can fail to earn 
you immediate fortune, with any 
amount of diversion as you go. What 
a relief for once, instead of the usual 
humdrum struggle to appear virtuous, 
to be able to enmesh yourself |uxuri- 
ously in the evidences of guilt, to 
wallow in incrimination! And the 
absolute necessity of despatching 
anonymous letters of self-accusation to 
Sergeant Clumper in the village is one 
which must appeal powerfully to us all. 
It cimtalaly appealed to Ronnie, 
but, being a hairbrained youth, his 
organisation was crippled by flaws (of 
which ours would naturally be free) 
which let. in those fierce complications 
which have come to be regarded as 


| part and parcel of this type of enter- 
| tainment. 


He and his sister Sally had lately 
been left Narracott Manor, an ancient 
house already baptized in splash- 
headlines by a couple of rousing 
assassinations and equipped with a 
priest’s-hole well suited to Ronnie's 
urpose, which was to keep Sally 
idden there until such time as his 
arrest and, with luck, his trial for her 
Bill, Sally’s innamorato—or 


a full fiancé before the play is out—was 
reluctant to see his beloved doomed to 
indefinite oblivion in a smelly 
vault, but as a man of the world 
he saw the point of the venture, 
while as a medical student he 
was in a position to supply a 
body which, judiciously immersed, 
would make the lake worth 
dragging. 

A preliminary difficulty was 
the embarrassing presence of a 
butler who, though unusually in- 
competent, refused to be sacked 
and slunk about the house look- 
ing so undeniably criminal that 
I was convinced he would later 
prove to be the golden-hearted 
leader of the local Wolf-pack. 
Which he did not. 

That was roughly the position 
at the end of the First Act, and 
beyond that I must tread deli- 
cately lest I spoil for you the 
excitements which Dororny and 
CampBE.t Curistie dish up with 
some ingenuity. But I can tell 
you that so far as getting himself 
suspected, Ronnie may be said 
to have succeeded, that a real 
murder was revealed which effectu- 
ally heightened the atmosphere, 








and that what with stolen jewels, there was a strong element of farce 
this 


hidden doors, revolver-shots and mys- present, and, 


terious strangers, the play rattled at 


a 





THE SPARKLING JOURNALIST 
Ronnie Martin. . Mn, Hewry Kenpan. 


a sound pace, thanks to Mr. RearaLp 
Tate’s able production, along lines 
which, though long since shiny, were 
securely laid. For most of the journey 


Pie es Mr. Dewnrs WrnpHam. 
Sally Martin . Miss Nancy O'Ner., 


Kapel. . + ++» Mr. Frank Perisy. 





PERSUADING A YOUNG LADY TO TALK. 


¢ made the 
tension of the m -plot a trifle 
uncertain, it was enough of its 
kind to keep us quiet and happy. 


Mr. Henry Kewpaut put os ah 
spirit into the part of Ronnie that his 
ema was often on the verge of 

lesque; if he were to let himself 
down a notch or two he would still be 
as funny. But he was funny, which 
was all that mattered. A lone woman 
— 80 many unbalanced men, 
Sally kept her charm and her head in 
a way which did great credit to Miss 
Nancy O’Netn, emerging after several 
days in the oubliette as from a band- 
box—which may, of course, have been 
due to the diet of caviar and, if I 
heard aright, quails, provided by her 
cunning brother to ensure her staying 
below. Mr. Writtam Fox made an 
agreeable Bill, prudent, amorous and 
heroie at the proper moments; Mr. 
Dennis WynpuaM as the Butler was 
the kind of hard-boiled egg who may 
be picnie-fare to the Yard but can defy 
the whole county police to crack him, 
two of whom were realistically pre- 
sented by Messrs. Erte Luea and 
Watrer Frrzoeratp; Mr. Frank 
Periny’s portrait of a gentleman 
grown indecently rich was admirable, 
and Mr. James Cuayvon’'s Stranger 
was as dramatic as his ap nee was 
brief. Throughout this play there was 
the happy disregard of finger-prints and 
eavesdroppers which makes stage-crime 
the rollicking business it is. Ente. 


New Light on the Classics. 

“ Sir,—In your editorial of even date 
under the caption ‘What It Is,’ you 
have followed the principle of Lbid the 
Greek author,” 

Letter in West Indian Paper. 


We suspect he must have been 
a relative of the great Alibi. 

“Those who were dining continued 
until High Wycombe was reached, but 
were unable to complete the whole of 
the courses before the unit was shunted 
off the train. The damaged courses 
were subsequently taken to Wolver- 
harn , thei p boar where repairs 
will be exeeuted,” 

From Report of Railway Mishap. 
The date upon which dinner 
will be resumed is to be an- 
nounced later. 








“ Had he lived in the of Pericles, 
Lord Castlerosse would have been 
found among the bandy- 
ing words with Soe and throw- 
ing a cigar to Diogenes.” 

Evening Paper. 
We can only conjectare what, 
if Dioagnes were alive to-day, 
he would throw to Lord CastLe- 
ROSSE. 
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At the Play. 


“Nicut Must Faiz.” (DucHEss). 


To the lonely bungalow in Essex the 
strange Welsh boy comes. Mrs. Bram- 
son sees no reason to be alarmed at 
this. She expects little from the 
human race, from her niece, her cook 
or her housemaid. She thinks that at 
last an attractive young man with 
sympathy and understanding for an 
invalid widow has turned up, and so 
Dan (Mr. Emtyn WiLiiaMs) very 
quickly becomes the most favoured 
member of the unhappy bungalow 
staff. 

Mrs. Bramson has always, she tells 
us, been a great one for psychology, 
but she has little thought to spare for 
anybody but herself, so that it is not 
altogether surprising if she is colos- 
sally and quite fatally mistaken. For 
Dan is a murderer—not of the once-in- 
a-lifetime sort, but as dangerous as 
murderers are made. He comes hot 
from his first murder, and through the 
increasing excitement of the First and 
Second Acts he draws near to his 
second. He is only just prevented from 
a third. He is, indeed, the completely 
amoral man to whom the rest of man- 
kind are but raw material serving his 
turns in the course of his long com- 
munion with his own imagination. 

The niece, Olivia Grayne (Miss 
ANGELA BapDELEy), for all her plain, 
spectacled and flattened demeanour, 
carries secret fire and lives her life of 
repressed desire, recoiling from the 
humdrum suit of Hubert Laurie (Mr. 
Basti Raprorp); and when she 
sees Dan, deep calls to deep. She 
is fascinated, while she is the 
first to suspect his grim secret 
(and his secrets are pretty grim, 
and it is a good thing that the 
gentleman’s hatbox which he 
carries around is never opened). 
She is increasingly frightened as 
she senses what is going to hap- 
pen, but she draws nearer all the 
time, and finally precipitates the 
gathering crisis. Behind Dan’s 
ceaseless play-acting she is aware 
of something real, horrible, but 
arousing her pity and her love. 

' No one else sees anything 
strange in Dan. The bungalow 
house are not subtle people 
and do not live in a Celtic mist or 
enjoy double vision or a sense of 
fantasy. Their feet are firmly 
planted on the solid earth in 
which the police are digging so 

um- 


“at erggg for corpse N 


No one’s feet are firmer when 
need arises than Mrs. Bramson’s, 


Mrs. Terence (Miss KATHLEEN 
Bramson (Dame May Waurrry). 
YOUR BACK ANSWERS, Mum. THANKS TO THE AUTHOR 
I CAN 'OLD ME OWN WITH ANYONE.” 


whose invalid-chair is but part of her 
armour in her ceaseless fight to make the 
world obey her whims. Brilliantly acted 
by Dame May Wuirry, Mrs. Bramson 
is uncomfortably real, and her petty 
tyranny, if somewhat unusual in some 





FRIGHTENED RABBIT AND MARCH 


HARE. 
Olivia Grayne. . Miss ANGELA BADDELEY. 
BR 66 es . Mr. Emtyn WILiIAMs. 


of the forms it takes—for she has a 
boundless appetite for listening to the 
novels of Mrs. Henry Woop—is a 
quite first-rate study in murderableness. 
She is not, in fact, murdered as the 
victim of tyrannicide, but for her cash. 

Her cook (Miss KaTHLren Harri- 








Harrison) to Mrs. 
“I AIN'T AFRAID oF 































SON) is as witty in her insultg” 
asides as she is ready to indulg 
them, and in combination 
stolid simplicity of Dora (Miss 
JARDINE), relieves the tension, 

The tension needs the relief | 
bring, for here is a play so well, 
structed that our knowledge 
outcome only intensifies its hold wpe 
us as we watch it advance step 
step to the climax. : 

Mr. Emtyn Wit.iams could } 
handled his theme somewhat Ie 
ambitiously if he had chosen to les 
more towards The News of the 
side and less towards DosTorvsgy 
As a dramatist he has set himself @ 
great number of hurdles when he comes 
to act. If he does not clear them all 
he never quite falls. Neither Dan no 
Olivia are meant to be altogeth 
intelligible to themselves or to 
else. 

The play carries much delib 
irony, not least in the mouth of 7 
Lord Chief Justice in the Court | 
Crinimal Appeal, and is an exceptie 
treat alike for the playgoer who 
to be gripped by a very excitil 
sequence and a plot in which lit 
remarks and small actions are be 
fully dovetailed to carry their sin 
meanings, and for the playgoer whe 
likes to see action which raises deeper 
questions and sets him thinking abot 
the depths of human motive 
character. D.W. 


2ST OE 


4 


‘“SoMEONE at THE Door” (NEW). 
To wring fat sums from the yelle 
Press the last thing you need to 
nowadays is a journalist, That} 
you may hit the leader-page 
resounding crack, far more im- 
portant than the ability to write 
is the ability to dazzle the Cen 
Court, swim the Channel 
wards or cross the Himalayason 
your hands. If you can perform 
any one of these simple 
your views on the Deity, 
age, the Universe and our Fo 
Policy will eagerly be canv 
by excited editors flapping 
cheque-books. Yet there 18 ome} — 
even safer key to the 
rooms of Fleet Street, and t at, 
as Ronnie Martin shrewdly ¢ 
served at the beginning 
play, is to be suspected, 
later acquitted, of murder. 12 
without fail as many columns 
you please are yours. 

But the business of commit 
ing a murder in order to gain ®)— 
problematical acquittal is ome 
which no school of jo 
can confidently recommen 
there is an element of 
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distinct as to deter even the literary 
aspirant. Much sounder in every way 
was the plan adopted by Ronnie: just 
to pretend. 

Properly organised, it is difficult to 
see how this method can fail to earn 
you immediate fortune, with any 
amount of diversion as you go. What 
a relief for once, instead of the usual 
humdrum struggle to appear virtuous, 
to be able to enmesh yourself luxuri- 
ously in the evidences of guilt, to 
wallow in incrimination! And the 
absolute necessity of despatching 
anonymous letters of self-accusation to 
Sergeant Clumper in the village is one 
which must a | powerfully to us all. 

It certai appealed to Ronnie, 
but, being a hairbrained youth, his 
organisation was crippled by flaws (of 
which ours would naturally be free) 
which let in those fierce complications 
which have come to be regarded as 
part and parcel of this type of enter- 


| tainment. 


He and his sister Sally had lately 
been left. Narracott Manor, an ancient 
house already baptized in splash- 
headlines by a couple of rousing 
assassinations and equipped with a 
priest’s-hole well suited to Ronnie’s 
purpose, which was to keep Sally 
hidden there until such time as his 
arrest and, with luck, his trial for her 
murder. Bill, Sally’s innamorato—or 
whatever one should call a respectable 
young man clearly destined to become 
a full fiancé before the play is out—was 
reluctant to see his beloved doomed to 
indefinite oblivion in a smelly 
vault, but as a man of the world 
he saw the point of the venture, 
while as a medical student he 
was in a position to supply a 
body which, judiciously immersed, 
would make the lake worth 
dragging. 

A preliminary difficulty was 
the embarrassing presence of a 
butler who, though unusually in- 
competent, refused to be sacked 
and slunk about the house look- 
ing so undeniably criminal that 
I was convinced he would later 
prove to be the golden-hearted 
leader of the local Wolf-pack. 
Which he did not. 

That was roughly the position 
at the end of the First Act, and 
beyond that I must tread deli- 
cately lest I spoil for you the 
excitements which DoroTHy and 
CaMPBELL CHRISTIE dish up with 
some ingenuity. But I can tell 
you that so far as getting himself 
suspected, Ronnie may be said 
to have succeeded, that a real 
murder was revealed which effectu- 
ally heightened the atmosphere, 


and that what with stolen jewels, there was a strong element of farce 
hidden doors, revolver-shots and mys- 
terious strangers, the play rattled at 


ing 





THE SPARKLING JOURNALIST 
Ronnie Martin . . Mr. Henry Kenpatt, 


a sound pace, thanks to Mr. Rearvatp 
Tate’s able production, along lines 
which, though long since shiny, were 
securely laid. For most of the journey 





PERSUADING A YOUNG LADY TO TALK. 


PVG ec ee Mr. Dennts WrYnpHAM. 
Sally Martin. . . Miss Nancy O’Ner. 
Kapel. ...+. Mr. Frank Periey. 
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present, and, though this made the 
tension of the m -plot a trifle 
uncertain, it was enough of its 
kind to keep us quiet and happy. 
Mr. Henry Kena put so much 
spirit into the part of Ronnie that his 
ormance was often on the verge of 
lesque; if he were to let himself 
down a notch or two he would still be 
as funny. But he was funny, which 
was all that mattered. A lone woman 
= so many unbalanced men, 
Sally kept her charm and her head in 
a way which did great credit to Miss 
Nancy O’NRIL, emerging after several 
days in the oubliette as from a band- 
box—which may, of course, have been 
due to the diet of caviar and, if I 
heard aright, quails, provided by her 
cunning brother to ensure her staying 
below. Mr. Witi1am Fox made an 
agreeable Bill, prudent, amorous and 
heroic at the proper morvents; Mr. 
Dennis WYNDHAM as the Butler was 
the kind of hard-boiled egg who may 
be picnic-fare to the Yard but can defy 
the whole county police to crack him, 
two of whom were realistically pre- 
sented by Messrs. Erte Luce and 
Water Frrzomratp; Mr. Frank 
Periey’s portrait of a gentleman 
grown indecently rich was admirable, 
and Mr. James Cuayton’s Stranger 
was as dramatic as his appearance was 
brief. Throughout this play there was 
the happy disregard of finger-prints and 
eavesdroppers which makes stage-crime 
the rollicking business it is. Erte, 


New Light on the Classics. 

“ Sir,—In your editorial of even date 
under the caption ‘What It Is,’ you 
have followed the principle of Ibid the 
Greek author.” 

Letter in West Indian Paper. 


We suspect he must have been 
a relative of the great Alibi. 


“Those who were dining continued 
until High Wycombe was reached, but 
were unable to complete the whole of 
the courses before the unit was shunted 
off the train, The courses 
were subsequently taken to Wolver- 
hampton, their depot, where repairs 
will be executed.” 

From Report of Railway Mishap. 
The date upon which dinner 
will be resumed is to be an- 
nounced later. 


“ Had he lived in the age of Pericles, 
Lord Castlerosse would have been 
found among the philosophers, bandy- 
ing words with Socrates and throw- 
ing @ cigar to Diogenes.” 

Evening Paper. 
We can only conjecture what, 
if Dioaenrs were alive to-day, 
he would throw to Lord Castir- 
ROSSE. 
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More Commissions. 


The Coconuts, 
Jamaica. 
Sunday. 


Dartinc Parricta,—You’'ll think 
me a perfect pest—but it’s Harry’s 
birthday in six weeks, and after the 
maturest reflection I want to give him 
a mowing-machine. Not that proper 
grass grows here—but there's a sort of 
weed that does. The only hitch is that 
bits will stick up, and a single blade of 
it will deflect any ball. The niggers of 
course are quite wonderful with their 
“machetes” (sort of long knives, like 
the knife a cook uses when she doesn’t 
want to cut—but theirs do), and when 
they ‘ve done the lawn it doesn’t look 
quite so awful—but I always feel a 
machine would have done it neater. 

I saw the very thing at the Smiths 
over at — Bay yesterday, and I 
thought I’d like the same model—as 
then I’d know it'd do out here. 

I remember exactly what it looked 
like—if only I could draw! Never mind, 
I'll have to describe it while the thing 
is still vivid in my mind. 

I'll tell you what it reminded me of: 
you know one of those three-wheeled 
cars that make such an outrageous 
noise because the engine is outside and 
the exhaust’s in the wrong place? 
Well, that’s it—not that the mower 
had an exhaust—and as for the engine 
being outside, I can’t remember 
exactly where it was, But, as I say, 
the general effect was reminiscent— 
only without wheels, of course, and not 
quite the same shape, and with handles. 
Or was it only one handle ? 

You know the type of thing ¢ 

It has a bucket in front for the grass, 
which looks exactly like the hood of 
a pram, only when it’s wp it’s more or 
less down. Then it has the business 
that revolves in the middle, and a roller 
at the back (this also revolves, of 
course). But what I’m puzzling about 
is where to put the engine. The trouble 
is, I can't ask Harry, as it’s for his 
birthday, and I don’t like to ask the 
Smiths—she’s wild with me as it is fo 
“ee croquet-lawn. ; 

ps the thing hasn’t got a roller 
Pingiraay I know it has a wooden one— 

t that isn’t anything, and anyway 
it lives wnderneath. It’s the iron vole 
that there doesn’t seem to be room for. 
It would be all right of course if the 
a 

i you see a ed to bicycles 
—but then it would stick out, poe 
nothing stuck out of the Smiths’. 

Yes, on second thoughts 1 know 
there was an iron roller; the question 
is—could it have been in front? That 


would leave room for the engine 
behind (I know it had an engine, 
because the brake was broken). 

The thing is, I’m trying to visualise 
the bucket. Of course it’s just possible 
it hadn't got one; but I’m morally 
certain it had, because there wasn’t any 
mess. The ghastly impasse is where to 
fit it in. Perhaps it had some new 
gadget for clearing up the mess without 
a bucket? One thing, if you come to 
think of it, it doesn’t really matter 
whether it had a bucket or not; the 
chief thing is that you should recognise 
the model. 

What I thought was, if you would 
be an angel and go to the Stores, 
darling, then you could explain to them 
what I want. One is so dreadfully 
handicapped at a distance of four 
thousand miles! 

The post’s just going. I do hope | 
haven't left out anything vital. 

Love from your sister, 

ERMYNTRUDE, 


P.S.—Tell the Stores it must be 
something that'll cope with long 
whiskers or it’s no good—and it MUST 
not leave any mess.—E, P. 

P.P.S.—It might be a good idea to 
take this letter along to refer to.—E. P. 


Telegram. 
Mrs. Porrs, Tue Coconuts, Ja- 
mAIcA,—Have dispatched 30th Cen- 
tury Reaper-and-Binder.—Parricta. 


The Fat Cat. 


Tue lad Dan and Tom the fat cat sat 
on the mat. The fat cat spat at Dan. 
Dan has hit the cat A bat in the slats 
with A pan. Is not Dan A bad lad? 
Yes, Dan is A bad lad, but the fat cat 
was bad for he spat at Dan. Dan will 
go to his Ma and tell her that the fat cat 
_ Ma will tell Dad and Dad will see 
that the fat cat is put in A van. 

So A big man with A red nose came 
in A van for the fat cat. But the fat 
cat was not to be seen. May it not be 
that it has run off? Yes, it may be, 
for Tom is A wise cat and knows to 
come in out of the rain when it is wet, 
as well as one or two other things. Let 
us see where Tom the fat cat has got 
to. Has he gone off with Dick the pu 
for A run? No. he will not be with Dic 
the pup. Dick has still to see Tom re 
the bit Tom bit out of his ear one fine 











day. 

But the big man with the bag says, 
Say where is the dam cat? Dad says 
he does not know where the cat. can 
have got to. Well Sir, says the bi 
man, If you can not get the cat I will 
have to take my bag into my van and 
get back on the job. 






















Stay man, says Dad, and haw 
gin. Yes do stay, says Ma, Alls 
says the man. I don’t mind if] 
Do not put so much fizz in the g 
wy It is so bad for my health, 
Pa and the man have gin, Th 
they have A tot of rum. And to w 
up they have some ale in A m 
ale was in A vat, but now there 
more ale left in the vat. Dad and: 
man have had it all in the mugs, §o 
Dad says to the man, Do not be 
and sob, Why do you cry so hard? 

The man says, | feel so sorry f 
the poor cat who has not done 
harm but that he spat at Dan, ¥ 
it is sad, man, says Dad. Let using 
kill the cat but give it rich food and 
it pop in and out of pubs if it like 
Let us be nice to the cat and give} 
A good time, It will make us gle 
It is good for the mice to have a e@ 
sad man. You mean it is bad for th 
mice and the rats, says the big a 
Yes, that is what I mean, says D 
and they both go Ha Ha. 

Dad gave the man a pat on thet 
The man says that ale was very 
Dad says yes it was fine was it not 
The man says that was ale that 
and once more they say Ha Ha, — 

By this time Tom the fat cat ha 
come out from where he had hid an 
saw the two men in such fine trim, 4 
he spat at the fat man with the ba 
and Dad says by Jove look at that] © 
They both are so full of fun that the} 
cat lacus all is jake so he goes off to} 
look for mice and rats, The big man} | 
goes off. He gets into the van. Bub} | 
Dick the pup has still to pick a bone} 
with the fat cat. ce 








Our Village Time. | 


Tue village clocks all disagree 
And no one seems to mind; 
Some in advance must always be 

And some as far behind. 
To take an average of the lot 
Might seem the proper way - 
To find the truth, but that will not 
Jive Greenwich time of day. 













If aceuracy be your fad 
Of this be well assured— 

You'll leave the village either mad 
Or definitely cured! W.K.#, 











Comforting Thought for Backers. E 
“In such a race as next beam 
spectators can depend on either the pleast 
of fulfilled anticipation or the exciting spe 
tacle of a surprise,”--Derby Note. 





“M. Germain-Martin—* If you want 
give names you will spe have some 


ises.’ (Exclamati f hubbub.)” —— 
visa igcch af tome oo Poa Chen 
And shouts of hullaballoo. 
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The Holiday Spirit. 
(On the Telephone.) 





Put away your pens and books, 
Children, school is done with: 
Pull your hats down from their 
ooks 
And your comrades run with! 
Lads and lassies, Earth is 
ga — 
Flowers and lambs are 
springing ; 
All Youth has a holiday— 
Let us hear you singing! 


Turn aside from motley toil, 
Leaders of the Great World— 
Kings and rulers—from the 
coil 
Wherein you were Fate- 
hurled. 
Come and jest awhile, you too, 
Come and take your pleasure, 
Come and get you strength 
anew— 
You must have your leisure. 


Pile your tools and shut your 


shops, 

Craftsmen, hard contriving ; 
Lo, the wheel of labour stops— 
Cease to-day from striving. 

Out into the friendly air, 
Leave behind your pothers ; 
Take your good wife to the 

Fair— 
She has also bothers! 


Stay your flow of vain regrets, 
Ancients in your ingles ; 
Dwell not on your pains and 
frets— 
Rain with sunshine mingles ; 
Dream your hearts are once 
more blithe 
And you still go maying; 
Dream your limbs are strong 
and lithe, 
Dream we all are playing! 
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The Last Word. 


»HEN the 
promoters 
of the re- 
cent Air 
Displays in 
Ireland de- 
cided to 
make a na- 
tion air- 
minded 
whose passionate devotion to the soil 
beneath their feet is so well known, 
they chose as a background for one 
of their spectacular performances the 
straggling town of Ballykealy. 

Up to then Ballykealy’s connection 
with aviation was very slight. For a 
long time it consisted solely in the fact 
of Mr. Grace having a nephew in the 
Royal Air Force—a fact that some 
of the old gentleman's neighbours bit- 
terly resented. Others felt that it 
reflected a certain amount of credit to 
the town in which they themselves 
lived and dreamed of other days and 
other manners, Apart from this rather 
hazy association with aerial develop- 
ment there was only the reiterated 
statement of Mrs. Sweeney that her 
daughter Bridget, now in London, had 
written home to say that she had seen 
a man go up in one of them parachutes 
and that she wasn’t the better of it, 
nor did she expect to be. But all that 
has been changed. 

As Pat Rooney says of the big grass 
field on whose comparative emptiness 
he has gazed for years from his cottage 
on the other side of the road : “ The day 
of the Big Fly, Foley's field was en- 
tirely overwhelmed wid population, 
both above an’ below.” For, like the 
“big flu” of seventeen years ago, by 
which so many local events are dated, 
so the Air Display, known now in 
Ballykealy as the Big Fly, will be used 
for exactly the same purpose. 

As a matter of fact the visiting 
aeroplanes alighted in Foley’s twenty- 
acres at precisely the right moment; 
and their arrival on a June evening 
successfully (if temporarily) turned the 
thoughts of the people to higher things 
from an increasingly serious situation. 
England may still talk of her War of 
the Roses, but that would seem a com- 
— small affair to men who 

ave so much more recently fought 
the Battle of the Lilies—or rather of 
the Lily and the Torch; these being 
the rival emblems of the two Repub- 
lican that for so long were one 
and the same. 

Ever sinee the week in April when 
both the emblems were on sale in 
Ballykealy the trouble has been grow- 








ing more acute. Never has it been more 
advisable for the man in the street to 
practise what the town calls “howldin’ 
his whisht.” After all, there are now 
four chances of saying the wrong 
thing where once there were por J two; 
where, earlier still, there was only one. 

After a spell of inactivity the once- 
busy slogan-painters of the district 
took up work again, and, choosing the 
tarred surface of the road to Bawnoge, 
one side printed in letters of white 
paint the terse command: “WEAR AN 
Easter Lity.” To this their infuriated 
rivals retaliated a little further on with 
“Weak A Toren,” and so on, 

The bread-man, who drives to 
Bawnoge three times a week, reports 
that the messages recur all the way to 
that village, getting larger and larger 
as they go. “There’s up to ten contra- 
dictions in the first half-mile,” he says, 
“but afther that they med the words 
so big that there isn’t room for a whole 
lot.” 

The tension was increased by the 
fact that many of the people of Bally- 
kealy have no desire whatever to wear 
either a lily or a torch, but cling rather 
to the heraldic design favoured by yet 
another party, or to the green tie by 
which one of the two sections of Blue 
Shirts may be distinguished from those 
who once were their comrades. 

Into this atmosphere of suspicion 
and uncertainty came the gaily- 
painted aeroplanes from across the sea 
to settle comfortably in Foley's field. 
Having flown above the Bawnoge road 
for some miles, tempted lower and 
lower by the decreasing size of the 
white letters on its surface, whose 
message, they concluded, must surely 
be meant for them, the bewildered 
aviators felt that they would give any- 
thing to know which of the surprising 
decorations they were really to wear, 
and why. But when they landed in 
the big grass field no one in Ballykealy 
could tell them; at any rate no one 
would, i 

The size of the crowd that flocked to 
Foley’s twenty-acres on the appointed 
day seemed to indicate that the Big 
Fly was something on which every 
political party in Ballykealy might 
gaze without taking any immediate 
harm. 

The reactions of all the spectators, 
however, were not the same; but, far 
from encouraging them to be “air- 
minded,” the so-called Andhrew Mar- 
tins of the machines made most of them 
feel a yet more passionate attachment 
to the ground. 

Old Pat Rooney was frankly dis- 
appointed in the crack flier’s looping 
the loop, on which so much emphasis 
had been placed by the loud-speaker. 


“Wasn't I full sure he'd fold his two. 
wings an’ lep through a hoop like a girl 
done in the circus?’’ he com 
‘But all he done was a class of a somer. 


sault, an’ not as much as the sign of g | 


hoop in the sky at the time.” 


On the other hand, Mrs. Byrne wag 


completely overwhelmed and rushed 


squawking into the thorny depths of 


the hedgerow, where, according to her 
distracted daughter, ‘she never ceased 
barsarkin’.” But it was the loud 
speaker already mentioned that had 
brought her low, not the wing-wal 

as her daughter thought. ‘It had more 
the’ resemblance of a divil talkin’ than 


aman,” she said unfairly—“ an’ a more | 
or less paralatic divil at that, wid the } 
onnatural husky ould chat it was} 


givin’ out.” 
*¥ * % * & 


As the craning necks of the crowd 
grew stiffer, some of the new-found 
tolerance towards political opponents 
seemed to falter, and young men, 
thinking of the distance they must 
cycle in order to contradict each other 
in the approved style on the Bawnoge 
road, began to look uneasy and 
aggrieved, 

Throatily the loud-speaker warned 
the onlookers that the widely-adver- 
tised ‘‘sky-writing” was about to take 
place, followed immediately by & 
parachute descent: and the stiffest 
neck bent back as the machine climbed 
high. 

The red aeroplane dodged and 
twisted, but for a while its thin trail 
of smoke seemed to be meaningless. 
Then slowly the all-too-familiar letters 
were traced upon the sky. 

“WEAR A the crowd read 
with gasps of horror. Would the last 
word be “ Lity”’ or “'Torcn”’? Which- 
ever it was, no one could contradict it 
up there and nothing could prevent a 
fight below. 

A small white figure dropped, then 
floated gracefully down under its h 
and snowy canopy, but very few peo 
were looking at him; they were watch- 
ing with bated breath for the last word. 

It was “PARACHUTE.” 





D. M. L. 








“The motor car gave the umbrella trade @ 
knock, but, says Mr. Kerr, not to the extent 
that some people think. Many men who do 
not drive cars use them as a walking atiek. 

Australian Paper. 


We hadn’t thought of that. 





“Mr. E. Higgins has opened a double- 
fronted women’s wear establishment in Priory- 
place, Doncaster.”—-Woman's Paper. 

This should make it quite easy for 
two-faced women to obtain suitable 
garments. 
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“THANK HEAVEN THIS IS THE LAST PEG.” 








The Lapp of Luxury. 


Tue Income-Tax-Payers’ Society, a 
body of gentlemen inspired by the 
highest ideals, is in receipt of a letter 
from Lappland. And although their 
correspondence with Lappland is a 
source of great satisfaction to the 
Income-Tax-Payers’ Society (benign 
and charitable fellows that they are), 
by me it is held in a somewhat more 
tepid regard. 

The tidings from Lappland are not 
glad. The Lapplanders are puzzled 
about their income-tax returns. They 
do not know, their letter implies, quite 
what it is all about. They find them- 
selves unable to cope. So they appeal 
to the Income-Tax-Payers’ Society in 
London, as to some wise and ancient 
Sibyl, to explain to them How The 
Whole Thing Works. 

Now it may be that I have a 
foolishly romantic conception of life in 
es I picture the Lapp driving 
herds of reindeer up mountains and 
along snow-swept plains; I see him 
crouched for hours over a_ seal’s 
breathing-hole in the ice; I hear his 


tales of trolls and goblins, repeated 
under the midnight sun, and in winter 
I fancy him warm and safe in an igloo. 

These happy if erroneous impres- 
sions are banished for ever. Post 
cervum (if that is the Latin for rein- 
deer) sedet atra cura. The midnight sun 
shines unheeded, the herds roam un- 
tended in the snow, while the poor Lapp 
sits in his igloo and wrestles with 
Schedule A. The whale-oil lamp burns 
low as he sorts assessment from rebate 
and figures out the allowance for 
Lapplings. 

This is a melancholy state of affairs. 
The northern snows should witness 
nothing more mercenary than a 
friendly barter—so many elks for a 
rifle or something of that sort—all 
quietly arranged while the pipes are 
going well after a simple dinner of seal- 
soup. What has the Lapp to do with 
unearned increment? And how is he 
assessed? At so many reindeer in the 
herd? No wonder he cries for help to 
those gallant and good gentlemen the 
officials of the Income-Tax-Payers’ 
Society. 

But it may be that this romantic 
indignation is wasted. The horrible 


suspicion arises that perhaps my pic- 
ture of Lappland is out of date. Can 
it be that the Lapp has built himself 
in some more temperate part of his 
regions a Stock Exchange! That his 
concern is no longer with the reindeer 
and the seal but with bulls and bears? 

In either case it is a great pity. He 
is being hounded and chivvied from 
pillar to post, from fjord to ice-floe; 
bombarded by a mass of papers 
variously hued and menacingly in- 
scribed ; civilised, rationalised and de- 
bunked. And I am sorry. 


How To Make Money at Bridge. 


“South now reduces his losers by one on 
account of the trurmps control, and does this 
little sum: 4 + 8-— 12, which subtracted from 
18, leaves 6."-—~Bridge Hints. 





“The operation was purely voluntary in 
per purely v ter} 
respect that it could not be avoided. 
Scots Paper. 


Like the collection in church. 





“Mr. ——— said that the defendant had had 
four mild beers, The police had four mild 
beers.”-—Pelice Court News. 


Then what had they got to complain | 


about ? 
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Wealthy Parvenu. “1 wish you’D sToP THIS MEENOO BUSINESS, 


” 


NOT TO MESS UP MY DINNER, 


J] PAID FOR YOU TO LEARN COMMERCIAL FRENCA, 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





The Making of a Critic. 

It is comforting when from the frenzied output of the 
publishers’ mills there stands out so leisurely and gracious 
a book as Memory and Imagination (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 
12/6), by Ospert Burpertr. A literary critic of perception, 
fastidious taste and growing reputation—working on the 
retail, not the fashionable modern wholesale, side of the 
trade—herein presents his reflections, “too inconsequent 
to be called recollections,” on the background and general 
pattern of his own life; on friends loved and institutions 
hated; on lions in the path, including a distinguished, 
formidable, unperceptive father, always referred to as “the 
great man” (which one takes to be half protest and half 
reluctant tribute); on a ghost seen in company with a 
witness, and a romantic passage in Davos; on music and 
“the waterfiags in flower”’ enjoyed and good wine savoured. 
There is a precise brilliant portrait of Gorge Moore 
which would look too like malice if it were not followed 
by a critical appreciation, acute and sanely balanced, of 
the work of that odd man of genius. A second portrait 
of a friend, CuristaseL Dennison the painter, is drawn 
with a firm and tender line which has the signature of 
an artist in friendship. 


A Tale of the Highlands. 


So remote is that peninsula of the West Highlands which 
Mr. L. A. G. Srrone calls The Seven Arms (GoLLANoz, 7/6), 





so secluded is it from the movements of the larger world, 
that we are halfway through the story of Jeanie McInnes 
and her adventures before we fully realise that we are 
reading of the days when Southron children were being 
awed into good behaviour by the threat of the Corsican Ogre. 
We know just where we are in space, but in time we might 
be almost anywhere—until, for an interlude, Jeante 
assumes her surprising part in the drama which we used to 
call the Great War. It is a very brief though a very vivid 
interlude, for Mr. Srrona’s heart is too firmly fixed in the 
Highlands to let him absent himself or us or his heroine 
long from the glens; and it is his power of making the atmo- 
sphere of that incomparable country emanate from the 
printed page which gives his book its special quality. A 
from that, the story, though it has many moments of ex- 
citement and beauty, is not quite satisfying. The bright 
fierce Jeanie is finely drawn, and so are the uncle whom 
she worships and the husband whom she hates; but Jeanie 8 
twin, Lllen, is a little dim in outline, and the antagonism 
which grows up between these sisters, with a final 


reminiscent of SyNcE in the mood for farce, seems to want | 


a rather fuller explanation. But if the fable is not of 


Mr. Strono’s best, its writing is always of rare distinction, | 





“From Bias Free of Every Kind... .” 







The moral chaos that surrounds a crime passionnel is 


cleverly brought out by Mr. Geratp BuLierr, who adorms | 
a murder trial with intimate biographies of T'he Jury = s 


7/6) and shows the prisoner’s life (and the vindication 
society) at the beck of their sentimental prejudices. _ 
sonally I am inclined to think the picture overdray 
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though the administration of capital 
punishment undoubtedly tends to affect 
the impartiality of criminal proceed- 
ings. Mr. BULLETT, however, is not con- 
cerned with propaganda. One almost 
wishes he were. He would then per- 
haps have stiffened an invertebrate 
book which describes a group of human 
jellyfish drifting lazily about in a tepid 
sea of emotion. The accused is a flabby 
journalist who combines a liaison with 
a pianist with hankerings after his 
wife’s approval. The wife is amoral 
and selfish, and most of the jury are 
conscious of sympathetic deviations 
from virtue. The best man of the 
twelve is the worst juror—a young 
mechanic whose own frustrated father- 
hood renders him furiously intolerant 
of the prisoner’s flouting of wedded 
happiness. The crime itself is hardly 
handled in the best Baker Street man- 
ner, but it is a typical and adequate focus 
for a portrait of contemporary justice. 





Essence of Birmingham. 


GEORGE BIRMINGHAM, who never fails 
With me and many thousands more 
To raise a chuckle with his tales, 
And frequently a hearty roar, 
Has generally hitherto 
Kept to the yarn of novel length 
Wherein, in our united view, 
He’s always gone from strength to 
strength. 


But here, in Love or Money, he 
Confines himself to tales in brief, 
And fans of his I fear there'll be 
Who’ll ply the mourning handker- 
chief. 
If such there are, I’d say to them 
This Meruven three-and-sixpence- 
worth 
Is BrrmrveuaM (not Brummagem) 
In concentrated gems of mirth. 








Bravest at the Last. 


This is the concluding volume of a 
trilogy dealing with perhaps the most 
critical period of Roman history: the 
revolutionary movement against the 
old oligarchical republic and the part 




















Detective. “ Now, ARE YOU GOING TO TELL US A LOT OF LIES OR ARE YOU 
GOING TO COME CLEAN?” 








played in it by Catiiine; the religious 
impulse which resulted in Ceesar-worship, and the balance 
of forces (East and West) which out of the conflict produced 
the Roman Empire and consequently modern Europe. These 
—or ve nearly—are Mr. Jack Linpsay’s own words; and 
in Last with Cleopatra (NICHOLSON and Watson, 8/6) 
he handsomely fulfils his promise. We are rather less with 
the great characters of history than in Rome for Sale and 
Cesar is Dead ; but we follow instead a delightful love-story 
between Victor, one of AnTony’s pages, of slave-status, 
and Daphne, the daughter of Nicias, a lovable but slightly 
eccentric Professor, who dislikes both Jews and Romans 
and devotes his life to the elucidation of the Agamemnon of 
Ascuyivus. The difference in their standing makes the 
path of their love very rough, though all comes right in 


the end; and in the course of it we are brought into contact 
with the great figures of Alexandria—AnTony and CuEzo- 
patra and Octavian. The history is no worse for this 
somewhat indirect approach, and the archeology correct; 
and the result is a very charming book which will appeal 
alike to those who are interested in ancient political history 
and to those who love a good novel. Perhaps these tastes 
do not co-exist so seldom as is sometimes imagined. 


The Wilkinsons Move On. 
I am one of those who believe that Mr. WALTER WILKIN- 
son is doing for us what Wii1am Cosserr did for the 


England of the beginning of the last century, for the logs 
of the long walking-tours which he and his adventurous 
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wife make every year, pushing their puppet-theatre and 
their tent on a barrow, are not only excellent reading but 
faithful and loving records of a fast-disappearing country- 
side. Mr. WrLkINson’s is a fiery as well as as a gentle pen, 
and all the rural encroachments of the mechanical age 
arouse in him a noble fury; but I find that his many preju- 
dices (of which surely the least logical is a hatred of amateur 
anglers side by side with a deep admiration of professional 
sea-fishermen) only add spice to his writing, as they did 
to Cosperr’s. Puppets into Scotland (Buxs, 5/-) is a very 
generous five-shillings worth. The tour began at Berwick 
and ended with a wide loop round Dumfries. Although the 
weather was so appalling that few performances could be 
given, and much of the time was spent battling against 
winds “as stiff as glue,” the hospitality of the natives 
made up for the hock ase of their climate, and everywhere 
camps, food and good talk were liberally offered. Mr. 


12/6), now tells of a man who held a commission from 

King, yet was hanged for piracy. One can well believe 
that politicians who feared his tongue did all they could | 
to bring him to the gibbet, but if two villains quarrel and | 
one loses-—well, the victim in this case requires more’ 
whitewash to clear his character. The general idea of the | 
book, however, is to describe four ‘‘secret ” charts left by | 
Captain Kipp which delineate the island where his treasure 
is buried. The author hints that it lies in the Paumoto 
group (North-East from Queensland). As the reprodue. | 
tions show a desert, a range of mountains and a “ Death 
Valley,” it must be a fairly visible place. We are told 
that it is still unknown and that the charts do not show 
everything; well, I think even Naval survey ships should 
have sighted these mountains by now. I do not wish to 
damp enthusiasm, but investors in a fresh hunt will have a | 
nice cruise anyhow. Captain Kipp before his execution |’ 





Wixxryson has a rare 
gift for bringing scenery 
and people to life, and 
his faney plays very 
nicely on the adventures 
of the road—adventures 
complicated in this case 
by a language often al- 
most foreign. A book to 
read and to take North. 


Co-operation in 
Ireland. 

The efforts of HoRACE 
PLUNKETT and his stout 
myrmidons to establish 
creameries and other co- 
operative enterprises in 
Ireland read like the at- 
tempts of a particularly 
pertinacious saint to 


establish a particularly 


position of the powers 
of darkness, the same 
rivalries and bickerings 
among the elect, the 
same wanton destruc- 
tion of work got going 
with infinite difficulty 








“| WANT A FANCY-DRESS.” 


made strong efforts, | 
with talk of a £70,000} 
buried hoard, to buy his 
pardon. Perhaps he} 
died up to his name. 





Jealousy Yellow. 

So clearly drawn are 
the characters in Death 
of a Beauty Queen (GoL- 
LANCZ, 7/6) that, quite 
apart from the problem 
of trying to discover by 
whom Mr. E. R. Puy. 
SHON’S regal lady was 
murdered, the story has 
genuine interest and 
merit. As a weaver of 
mysteries Mr. PunsHon 
is neither a better nora 
worse craftsman than 
his fellows, but in giv- 
ing life and individuality 
both to his detectives 
and criminals he stands 
almost in a class by 
himself. His causti¢ 
comments are a little 
irritating because they 
interfere with the flow 
_._Jof the tale, but for the 








and often in the interests of the destroyers themselves. 
Mr. R. A. AnpERson, who played, as it were, Brother 
Giles to Ptunkert’s St. Francis, gives you forty-five 
ears of these vicissitudes and treats with a pleasant 
lend of humour and enthusiasm both his own personal 
adventures and the growth of the Irish Agricultura an- 
isation Society. A body whose mutual assistance was 
to be voluntary is a higher and more difficult ideal than 
a Board imposed from above ; yet two Protestants, the 
author and his chief, managed to enlist the ardent support 
of Jesuits and parish priests, landowners and farmers— 
surely a ificent tribute to all concerned. A success- 
ful expedition to study methods in Sweden and an 
unsuccessful effort to milk the moneyed Hibernian in 
America agreeably diversify the main theme of With Horace 
Plunkett in Ireland (MacMiLLan, 10/6). 


The Dead Man’s Chests. 
From Treasure Island to the latest Cocos hunt we have 
all read and dreamed of pirate hoards. Mr. Haroup T. 
Wixins, in Captain Kidd and his Skeleton Island (CASSELL, 


rest those familiar stalwarts Superintendent Mitchell and 
Sergeant Bobby Owen are once again allowed a free and 
fruitful run. And it is impossible not to chuckle over the 
futile suggestions of Inspector Ferris. 


French Polish. 
If I had to work with any detective of modern fiction 
I should hope to be employed by Chief-Inspector French, 
because his methods are intelligible to ordinary mort 
and he does not forget to appreciate the help received 
from his subordinates. Few will maintain that these are 
qualities shared by the majority of his colleagues in the 
crime-novel world. In Crime at Guildford (Cot11Ns, ¥/6) 
Mr. FreEMAN WILLs Crorr has given his hero two problems 
to solve. Both murderers and thieves have to be laid by 
the heels, and while admiring the soundness and steadiness 
with which French conducts the chase, it is impossible not 
to appreciate the ingenuity of the criminals. As usual, We | 
see Mr. Crort’s detective baffled and without “a glimmering 
of light,” but all is well with him in the end and ex 
discomforting for the transgressors. 
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Charivaria. 





Tue air of the Abyssinian uplands is 
so trying to the heart that visitors who 
are not acclimatised are advised to 
walk very slowly. They would be most 
rash to attempt the Bersaglieri trot. 


* # 
* 


that it is sometimes difficult to see 
what the artist is getting at. Some 
people believe it may be critics of 
modernistic art. , 

* 

The dog which made off with a leg 
of mutton from a Finchley house was 
captured with it three miles away. Its 
owner declares that she never saw a 
joint go quite so far. 


“L’ve stumbled across some peculiar 
things round the coast of Britain,” 
says a geologist. Sun-bathers will lie 
about in the way. 

* & 
*% 


“When should the average composer 
stop writing popular songs?” wonders 
a writer. Now. , , 





A baby girl has 
been born with a 
Jubilee crown on 
the small of her 
back. If backless 
dresses are still in 
vogue when she is 
grown-up it may 
“date”’ her. 

* * 
* 


Attention is 
drawn to the num- 
ber of leading 
comedians who 
were educated at 
famous schools. 
Surely this should 
silence critics of 
our public-school 
system, 


Yee 


% & 
* 


A shortage of 
cricket-bat willow 
isfeared. Batsmen, 
however, are urged 
not to allow this 
consideration to 
cramp their style. 

+ & 
* 


At Lord’s only 
a short trial was 
given to an appar- 
atus which caused 
a lamp to glow 
when the light be- 
came bad, and the 
authorities are be- 
lieved to have 
abandoned the 
idea of erecting on 
the pavilion an 
umbrella which 
would automati- 
cally open as a\l—___. 
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A SOHO ORDEAL. 


“I raink I'L sir wirn you, Sm—I’M IN THE MOOD FOR A CAROUSE.” 





“) “I would not 
swim the Channel 
for a million 
pounds,” declares 
a@ gossip-writer. 
Then we withdraw 
our offer. 


* 
id 


& 4 ) gout 
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Na 
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It is estimated 
that a fly lays 
thirty million eggs 
'in a lifetime. The 
/ only consolation is 
V that flies can't 
Wilf jeackle., , 

t % 
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An Egyptian, 
said to be the 
world’s heaviest 
man, weighs twen- 
ty-eight stones. 
Stout fellah! 

% & 
* 


A hiker claims 
to have caught a 
trout with a walk- 
ing-stick. Wedon’t 
believe fish carry 
walking-sticks. 


* & 
& 


“What can one 
doto get soft white 
hands?” asks a 
correspondent in a 
weekly paper. The 
best recipe is, 
Nothing. 


————e, 
= 
—— 
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enk ) / # 

q eres Ascene-shifter at 
a London theatre 
is the author of a 
new play. It is 
es jsaid to contain 











signal that rain was falling. 
% & 
*% 

It is pointed out that people who 
cheerfully wait in theatre-queues are 
unhappy if they have to wait in a queue 
at a railway booking-office. Has con- 
sideration been given to the idea of 
permitting queue-entertainers at Lon- 
don termini? 4 

* 


A critic of modernistic art observes 


The claim of Ertca Kowar of Zagreb, 
who is a hundred-and-three, that she 
is the oldest old maid in the world 
has given rise to conjecture as to the 
identity of the youngest old maid in 
the world. # 


“America,” says a scientist, “‘is 
living on the edge of a volcano.” This 
only goes to prove that one-half of the 
world doesn’t know what the other 
half lives on. 


many moving situations. 


* & 
* 


“Life is really like a school,” says a 
doctor. Everyone in fact likes to be at 
the top of his form. 








“Hixou Praivces iy Masorrry. Unpvur 
Weronrace at Centre, says M.P.” 
Indian Paper Headlines. 
Personally, we like to have men about 
us that are fat. 
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Impossible Stories. 


I1.—Virtue is its Own Reward. 


ONCE u a time there were two little boys, cousins, 
of about the same age, height and weight. One was called 
Charles and the other Reggie, and they both went to the 
same preparatory school in the country, = 

Their parents, poor deluded creatures, imagined that 
their offspring were devoted to one another, but this, alas! 
was not the case. The boys were always putting their 
tongues out at each other, unless of course there was some- 
one about, when they smirked politely. The reason for 
this mutual dislike was that Charles possessed innumer- 
able saintlike qualities which were a constant source of 
irritation to Reggie, who possessed no virtues whatsoever. 

Charles, for instance, preferred to take his pleasures in- 
side instead of outside the school grounds, thereby running 
no risk of detection, apprehension or suspension. He also 
disliked the taste of burning blotting-paper, and therefore did 
not think it worth his while to lie prone on the floor with his 
head in the grate, puffing noxious fumes up the chimney. 

Of a more serious disposition than his cousin, Charles 
was determined to get on in the world, and plodded bravely, 
if not brilliantly, along the rocky path to knowledge. 
Furthermore, he was kind-hearted, truthful, clean and well- 
mannered, and his face was round and cherubic. 

Reggie, on the other hand, was not atall clean. Neither 
for that matter was he particularly kind-hearted, and he 
was certainly neither truthful nor well-mannered. As he 
spent his whole time devising means whereby his fellow- 
creatures could be caused discomfort and annoyance he 
had little leisure for study. 

He was late for every lesson, either because he had been 
putting a hedgehog into someone’s bed or because he had 
been busy turning and leaving on all the bathroom-taps. 
Occasionally too he missed classes through being at the 
top of a tree stealing birds’-eggs, at the bottom of a tree 
carving his name on its trunk, or in the village tuck-shop 
gorging himself with cream buns. 

Rude, a liar and a bully, Reggie, not unnaturally, was 
disliked by the masters and feared by the smaller boys, 
whose arms he perpetually twisted and whose ears he con- 
stantly tweaked. 

The last term that Reggie and Charles spent together 
before they went to a public school ended as usual with 
examinations. 

Charles of course was fully prepared. In his neat little 
desk lay numerous copy-books full of notes—notes on 
Latin and Arithmetic, History, and so on—which he 
studied earnestly every day with his fingers stuck into his 
pink ears and his forehead all wrinkly. 

Needless to say, Reggie's copy-books were full of drawings 
of a very doubtful nature, interspersed with limericks of 
whose nature there was no doubt whatsoever. Though in no 
wise prepared for his exams, he evolved a plan whereby with 
the minimum of effort he could make certain of passing. 

On the day of the examination he quietly stole all 
Charles’s copy-books, carefully tore out the notes on Geo- 
graphy, them up in a handkerchief—the first he had 
used for years—and marched confidently into the class- 
room. A realistic bout of sneezing enabled him surrepti- 
tiously to convey the notes to his lap without anybody 

He was thus able to answer all the questions 

It really was wonderfully simple. 
successfully pursued this line of action every day 
and passed out first, with honours in all subjects, much to 
his fellow-schoolboys’ a He was highly commended 
by the Headmaster. To quote the latter's Report: 


meee 
Reggie 









“Reeves major has shown to the whole school ¢ 
dustry coupled with perseverance will always win oh 
Meanwhile Charles, handicapped by the loss of his notes 


with which he had hoped to refresh his memory. was 
placed eighty-seventh on the list. Of him the Headma 
wrote disappointingly: ‘‘ Blake minor could have done ma 
better if he had tried.” ’ 
Encouraged by his success, Reggie continued on his way | 
through life, cheating a little here and bluffing a little there. | 
and indulging every now and then in a little judiek 
bullying or a little diplomatic lying: and he found that it} 
worked wonders. a | 
Neither his friends nor his sins found him out, and,} 
following the political career to which he was so obviously | 
suited, he soon became a popular Cabinet Minister. For} 
his services at home during the War he received a y. 
He then ran away with his best friend’s rich wife, wid 
whom he lived happily and much respected for many years, 
The virtuous Charles, meanwhile, after four years’ a] 
service, was only too thankful to get a job as office-boy in} 
a bucket-shop. Here he worked for fifteen years, of which} 
the first five were spent licking envelopes, the ‘ 
sticking stamps on the envelopes he had licked, the 
last five posting the envelopes complete with stamps in the 
nearest pillar-box. a 
At the annual Old Boys’ Dinner, where Reggie takes} 
the Chair, a furtive figure cowering at the far end of the 
room may still be recognised as Charles. Be 
“Cheerio!”’ he says to his equally insignificant neighbour 
when the toast of the Chairman is drunk, adding with 
pardonable pride: “That feller Reeves major is a sort of 
cousin of mine.” 
“I beg your pardon?”’ says his friend, for Charles's 
tongue is so swollen from licking stamps and envelopes | 
that he is practically unintelligible. vial 
of 











“Granted,” says Charles. 








“Bath Music Festival.” 
(Sunday Times, June 2) 
Ou, what a glorious notion! “4 
Let me compete! 
For when in loud commotion 
The shining waters from the twin taps run 
The music that I make is very sweet, 
Rich as the roar of ocean, 
Fresh as the song wherewith the blackbirds greet 
The rising sun. 


The style I use 
May be pronounced eclectic; it is based 
Like all true efforts of the Thermal Muse, 
Upon the Common Chord and ‘Three Blind Mice”; _ 
Yet doth it not refuse 4 
Now and again 
With HanpeEt’s help to raise a loftier strain, 
Or with ingenious device Be 
And artless art be 
Ancient and modern melodies to splice 
With snatches of Mozart. 


And, though I must not speak 
Too loudly in self-praise, I have been told 
hat my technique 
Is all my own, 
A thing so subtle and so bold 
In its strange blend of whistling and of song 
As to be quite unknown. 
Now it will not be long 
Before the wreath is mine. I cannot fail. : 
So Hail, Bath Music Festival, all hail! H.@ 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTOR NO. 1 








(With Mr. Punch’s ‘salutations to ‘Mr: Warr Disney, who has arrived in England “ in person «g 
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WE BIN MARRIED FIFTEEN YEAR AN’ I CAN STILL TWEDDLE ‘IM ROUND A ’AIRPIN, 
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| The Spanish Main No More. 





Ir was recently recorded upon the 
authority of a great daily paper that 
piracy on anything like the scale on 
which it was practised by Captain 
Kipp would be impossible under 
modern conditions in Western waters. 

Having just completed the most 
searching inquiry into every aspect of 
the matter, | am happy to be able to 
confirm this statement in all its impli- 
cations. “Short of breaking the law 
and incurring very considerable finan- 
cial risks, the thing simply could not 
be done. 

The tions of the Board of 
Trade would present some of the first 
and most serious difficulties in the way 
of any such enterprise. The Board at 
present recognises no classification in 
which pirate tonnage could be properly 
included. As a natural consequence 
there is no scale laid down of pay, 
ee or victualling, so that it 
w be impossible to obtain a Board 
of Trade certificate. Without this 


regular sailings could not be maintained 
— British ports. 





It is true that a few years ago, when 
Parliament and Press were agitated 
with suggestions for the employment of 
our idle merchant shipping, piracy was 
discussed as an alternative to turning 
all the ships into dance-halls and rush- 
ing through a special Act to allow them 
a half-hour extension of the ordinary 
music licence. 

So as to be prepared in the event of 
the piracy proposal being adopted, the 
Board of Trade took some preliminary 
steps to prepare draft regulations. The 
negotiations which ensued are illustra- 
tive of the discouraging influence of 
bureaucracy on commercial enterprise. 

In the course of my inquiry I was 
able to examine some of the correspon- 
dence which passed between the Board 
and the syndicate responsible for the 
suggestion. The following extract is 
typical of the attitude adopted by the 
Board throughout :— 


“It is noted that you propose that 
the vessels shall clear from United 
Kingdom ports in ballast and shall 
return ‘loaded down to the gunwales 
with the spoils of the Indies.’ I am 
directed by the Commissioners to 


inform you that in no circumstances 
can they contemplate any relaxation 
of the existing load-line regulations as 
defined in the appropriate Acts and 
Instructions. The use of the gunwale 
as a loading-mark would be regarded 
by them as a serious infringement of 
the regulations. Should the speeial 
requirements of the trade render such 
a provision desirable, the Commission- 
ers would be prepared to consider plans 
for the fitting of a lower gunwale 
along the length of the hull on the un- 
derstanding that this must not ext 
above the North Atlantic winter 
marks.” 


In the same mood the Board made 
itself awkward over the proposal that 
the scuppers should run red with blood, 
insisting that they must first be 
covered with two coats of red lead or 
other approved preservative. They 
rejected the plans for a standard Pirate 
Service Pattern Plank, stipulating, 
the interests of safety, modifi 
that would have trebled the cost. 

On the question of pay the 
the whole project unworkable by 
insisting that members of the ¢re®, 
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while marooned, must be paid eight 
hours’ overtime a day and provided 
with fresh and dry provisions and 
medical stores on the full Board of 
Trade scale. 

Even if the proposal had not been 
rejected by the Government on the 
ground that it conflicted with our 
obligations under the Treaty of 1779 
with Honduras, it would certainly have 
been abandoned by the promoters on 
account of the enormous additional 
expense to be faced in complying with 
the requirements of the Board. 

Another obstacle so serious as to 
render well-nigh impossible the organi- 
sation of a self-supporting pirate 
industry lies with the Customs. The 
Commissioners of Customs—rightly, 
no doubt, according to their lights— 
insist that before any consignment of 
goods can be released into this country 
a certified copy of the invoice must be 
lodged with them. This would mean 
that the master of the pirate vessel, 
after looting his victim, would be 
obliged to obtain an invoice for every 
item before scuttling her—a procedure 
necessarily involving labour and delay 
on such a scale as to impair hopelessly 
the earning power of the ship. 

Nor are these the only difficulties. 
Lloyds would undoubtedly regard the 
nature of the enterprise as an excuse 
for demanding an extra premium. The 
National Union of Seamen, when the 
possibilities were discussed by them, 
announced their intention of standing 
firm on the principle that not more 
than three men should be obliged to 
share one dead man’s chest. These and 
a hundred other extravagances, which 
Long John Silver never had to consider, 
would slaughter the profits, and I am 
afraid that we must regard the idea as 
commercially impracticable. 

Unless of course there is a chance of 
touching a really fat subsidy. 








Romance. 





Ir began 

At Cannes 

In ’31. 

It faltered 
When Malta ’d 
Been ‘‘done.” 
At Aldershot 

I forgot 

It had begun 
Till, 

Playing tennis 
In Venice, 

I saw her again. 
Broken-hearted 
I departed 

To Spain. 

At Granada 
Life was harder 





SKery (Food. 


“Coup I cHANGE THIS ’aT I Gor YESTERDAY? IT REMINDS MY ‘USBAND 
Too MUCH oF ScoTLAND YARD.” 











And in vain, 
So to China 

On a liner— 
What a bore! 
At Petrograd 

I was mad- 
Der than before. 
Then 

In Damietta 

I met her 
Once More! 
At Stuttgart 

I laid my heart 
At her feet. 

In Buda Pesth 


She said “‘ Yesth ’”— 


Life was sweet! 
At Peking 

I bought the ring 
(Plain but neat). 








At Tunis 
Wedded bliss— 
T'rés vite. 

* # # 
Our son, 
Aged one— 
Clever little chap— 
Will madly seize 
And read with ease 
Any map. 





News from the Garden-Party Front. 


“Docror Arracks Cream Buns.” 
Newspaper Heading. 





“ It is recorded that in 1316 the Scots pene- 
trated to the neighbourhood of Durham and 
burnt the seat of the Prior of Beaurepaire.” 
An indignity which the Prior, pre- 
sumably, did not take sitting down. 
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At the Pictures. 


Srymc AND CLIMBING. 


Now that Mr. Jonny Bucuan is Lord 
Tweepsmum and is off to represent 
the Kixc in Canada, we shall, I fear, 
at any rate during his term of office, 
have no more novels. No more 39 
Steps, not even 38; but, since the 
cinema has discovered this author, 

thaps Greenmantle will come soon. 
pe that when it does the originator 
will write the film version himself. 
Ian Hay makes a workmanlike job of 
the translation of The 39 Steps from 
the novel to the screen, but he is not 
the inventor, and, alas! he has been 
told to be funny. In The 39 Steps there 
is no room for anything but the driest 
humour. 

As a superficial version, this will do; 
but it is far from being as good as the 





| book, and now and then Ropert 
| Donat as Mr. Hannay, who was any- 
| thing but a comic character, is in 
| danger of losing our sympathy. For- 
_ gettimg for the moment half-cooked 





haddocks, I would remark that when 
men are escaping from the police, 
whether in night expresses over the 
Forth Bridge or scrambling across 
Highland moors, we expect their hair 
to get the least bit ruffled. But no, 
not in the case of Ropert Donat, 
who is careful to take no measure to 
disguise himself, not even to the 
sacrifice of his moustache. In fact, 
since he takes no luggage, we have to 
imagine how he gets shaved. Since as 
a personification of injured innocence 
he is unfaltering, why, we ask our- 
selves, does he run? And surely Mr. 
Bucuan,now Lord TWEEDSMUIR, never 
meant us to put such a question as 
that. 

We wonder also why, if MADELINE 
CARROLL can get her wrist out of a 
handcuff in the morning, she could not 
last night, before the swelling began. 


| But, hang it all, this isn’t fair! Films 


are films, not exercises in logic, and no 
one can deny that The 39 Steps holds 
the attention and that we desperately 
want to know what it is all about, what 
the steps are (but I am doubtful if you 
will discover this), who is really the 
arch-spy and if Goprrey Trar.e’s 
little finger really is so baleful. 


I remember that when the startling 
news came that the American screen 
was to be tidied up and questionable 
remarks banned, a wave of grief rolled 
in and people lamented the loss or 
dilution of certain full-blooded jesters. 
Mar West, for one, was mentioned as 
being in danger of losing her devoted 
public. But there is no cause for con- 


cern. I went the other evening to see 
Marz West, and found a merry and 
appreciative audience ; and if the merry 
and 2 go mager™ ‘audience brought 
some of the jokes themselves and 
found others in phrases that might not 





DELILAH. 
Cleo. Borden . . . Mar West. 


have been so intended, the end was 
the same. Those who want an entendre 
to be double can always arrange for it. 





LION-TAMER’S FRIENDLY APPROACH. 
Nikita . . . Grecory Rartorr. 

My own doubts of this film, called 
Goin’ to Town, were directed rather to 
its haphazard construction, which in- 
deed almost makes us wonder if some 
half-finished alien racing picture had 
not been acquired and incorporated. 


At any rate, the good old days of 
Done Him Wrong are for the mom 
over, and what this opulent 
is offering is a hand-to-mouth produe. | 
tion, incredible from first word to last, | 
in which she plays the part of a cattle. 
queen (by marriage and wido has 
who for love of an English peer deter. | 
mines to become a lady. To gain this | 
result, she stops at nothing, and even 
sings without the slightest justification 
the words of Delilah in the Sam. 
Sains opera, having previously, go 
far as I could detect, encouraged the 
advances of the corrupt and penniless 
dago who she knew had tried to 
ison her favourite horse, ‘‘Cactus,” 
ut why trouble about such a plot? 
We all went to see Mar West, and we 
all.came away hoping she will work 
harder next time. Meanwhile the 
recognisable machinery is in evidence: 
the slanting glance, the honeyed | 
phrase, the swaying walk, the impu- 
dence and abandon: and so long as 
the audience hear the things they 
whether meant.by the speaker or not, 
all, [ suppose, is well. 


I am not too fond of home-made 
material turned out rapidly and per- 
functorily; but having read in the 
popular Press many remarks about the 
inferior character of British films, with 
especial reference to the demands of 
the quota, I am bound to put it on 
record that I have never seen anything 
emerging from a British studio more 
uninspired than certain American 
“shorts’’ can be. There is a BUSTER 
Keaton comedy about baseball now 
being shown, called for some strange 
reason an “educational,” which is 
completely unworthy ; while as for that 
Americanstop-gap, 7'op- Notches, where, 
while sporting records are being hastily 
displayed, a man and woman exchange 
“wise-cracks,” I wonder how it was 
ever permitted to cross the Atlantic. 

To atone, however, for such poor 
material, we had at the Leicester 
Square, where one of them was on 
view, a circus film with that excellent 
actor of the school of JANNINGS— 
Gkecory Ratorr—in it. That many 
of the scenes had actually been taken 
in the Cirque d’Hiver, I can testify, for 
I recognised Lavata the ringmaster; 
but that, in spite of what look like 
exact photographs, Grecory him 
ever entered the lions’ cage, I fear is not 
true. Such is the skill of the camera 
that, so far from being unable to lie, 
it often does nothing else. In fact, 
apart from the excellence of RaTOFFs 
performance as Nikita the dompleur, 
the picture is worth seeing just 
detect (or not) when the substitutions 
occur. EF. V. Lb. 
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Taken at the Flood. 


In a booklet entitled “Come to 
Sunnybeach”’ I have noticed a serious 
lapse; for it fails to mention that 
Peter Boof is no longer the official life 
guard of that famous seaside resort. 

Sunnybeach, as many know, boasts 
that during its fifteen years as a bath- 
ing-resort it has never had a bathing 
fatality. ‘‘We don’t want bathing 
fatalities,” the first Chairman of the 
Council had boldly declared, and this 
straight-from-the-shoulder policy had 
been adopted by all his successors. 

Yet in the summer of 1933 there had 
been several close shaves, and in conse- 
quence Peter Boof had been appointed 
as life guard on the beach. 

Now it is a doleful but historic fact 
that during the whole summer of 1934 
not one person at Sunnybeach asked to 
be rescued from drowning. 

At the close of each day Peter would 
doff his bathing, don his normal, garb, 
walk to the municipal offices and there 
fill in the printed form on which his 
day’s work had to berecorded. Itran:— 


LiFE-SAVING REPORT. 


Number of calls for aid .. 6. veeees 
” », fforts at rescue —-. sa eves 
” », people rescued...  .. seen: 
” ” 9 not rescued a 4. Jepelds 


Number of bodies brought to... «1... 
9 eo i OR DrOMONE le 455.. 


CIES bs AM iweanses ss 
Life Guard. 


One can imagine Peter’s disgust 
when day after day he had to write Nil 
in answer to each query. 

Summer. waned and the bathing- 
season was nearing its close when one 
chilly morning Peter was about eight 
yards off the shore practising the new 
“Tahiti” stroke. 

Suddenly he felt a cramp in his left 
calf. At once he turned on his back to 
rest the limb. Then he tried to swim 
again, but the cramp was still there 
and he could make no headway. 

Therefore, though it was much 
against the grain, .he raised himself 
in the water and cried “Help!’’ so 
loudly that a host of people began to 
gaze anxiously in his direction. To 
their joy, however, they saw a yellow 
bathing-cap moving swiftly towards 
the person in distress. 

Suddenly a voice roared into Peter’s 
ear, “Don’t get nervous. Just keep 
still.” The next moment he felt him- 
self gripped from behind by a strong 
pair of arms and propelled vigorously 
towards the shore. As soon as he was 
in shallow water he turned to look at 
his rescuer. To his surprise, and some- 


what to his disgust, this proved to 
be a sturdily-built girl of about his 


own age. 

“Thank you so much,” said he 
grudgingly. “I got a cramp in my 
leg.” 


But when the two, walking side by 
side, got to the beach, an unpleasant 
shock awaited Peter. The whole of the 
Baths and Wash-houses Committee 
were standing together and looking at 
him in a scornful fashion. 

There and then it was decided nem. 
con. that Peter should be dismissed, and 
his rescuer, Sophy Cole, who was the 
holder of the Deal-to-Dover swimming 
record, was appointed in his place. 

It was a cruel blow for Peter. To 
be ousted by a woman! And how 
galling to remember that in the first 
three lines of the Life-Saving Report 
“Nil” would be replaced by ‘‘One’’—- 
and he would be the one. 

* C * * # 

But the old swings-and-roundabouts 
principle still holds good at times. A 
fortnight after their dramatic meeting 
Sophy and Peter became engaged, and 
she is now Mrs. Boof. 

In their little Sunnybeach home 
Sophy has many swimming trophies, 
but I feel sure that if she were asked 
which of them she most appreciates 
she would shyly say, ‘ Peter.’ 
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Involution. 
“Mrs. Black,” my wife said, “is the 
_ woman they say Mr. Brown ran away 
poe 


I shuddered. 

“Oh!” said Miss Green, “1 knew 
that. But whom did Mr. Brown give 
her over to?” 

I felt I ought to protest. “They 
used to tell me at school,” I said, “ that 
& preposition is a very awkward word 
to end a sentence with.” 

Miss Green smiled without compre- 
hension; my wife turned her back on 
me. 
“I've always suspected,” she said, 
“that Mr. Brown was the person Mr. 
White gave the woman he ran away 
from over to" —(I groaned)—“‘so he 
can tell us if it was Mrs. Black. per- 
haps.” 

“J thought it was too,” Miss Green 
replied, “but I could never make out 
what they always turned my inquiry 
whether Mr. Brown was the person 
Mr. White gave the woman he ran 
away from over to down for.” 

I rose. 

“Where are you going!” my wife 
asked, 

I said, “I’m going over to Robinson 
for a stick to beat the people who 
wouldn't explain what they turned 
Miss Green's inquiry whether Mr. 
Brown was the person Mr. White gave 
the woman he ran away from over to 
with.” I opened the door. 
act,” 1 added. 

“What can he really want to go out 


_ fort” my wife was asking Miss Green 


as | shut the door. 








The Gold Rush. 

saaiening’ 

| UNLIKE so many other Irish villages 

| that were, as y Gowran expresses 

| it, “thrun together be the fortunes of 

| fate where there's some peculiar oddity 
for to be lookin’ at,” Derreen 
has ing with which to attract the 


notice-boards, leaning at acute angles 
and proclaiming faintly the presence 
of “TxA” and of "pha athba BREAD” 
in the cottages beyond—or in the 
nether regions; it depends upon the 
rss of = an. 

trigued unexpected sight of 
so many of iene derelict hanes in a 
place so devoid of natural beauty, the 


| 





y man who is at t doing 
what the village calls “ teeners 

for the old doctor leaned his elbows 
upon the bridge parapet and, with the 
aid of plug tobacco, ly 
and his friends to e wid hoot 
that must once have exi 

ca & 


& * & 

“It was a good one all right,” Thady 
began slowly, ‘an’ we had towerists 
comin’ here that summer in sharry- 
bangs from all arts an’ parts an’ 
par down about the place like 
© of duck, an’ screechin’ for tay 
an’ for soda-bread. Sure it was only be 
hoppin’ an’ throttin’ that the women 
met their demands for food, for 
Derreen was never usened to an influx 
the like of that. But ‘tis all behind us 
now.” 

He relapsed into a silence that his 
listener knew better than to interrupt, 
and presently he went on: “It was in 
June, an’ it was comin’ on duskish, the 
way it is now, an’ we was here upon 
the brudge, an’ young Patsy Foley was 
riddlin’ sand for the mother’s geramia, 
when a car stopped behind us an’ a 
man let a roar. 

“*Where am I at all?’ he says, an’ 
he had a woeful queer accident when 
he took to talk; an’ we told him it was 
Derreen. ‘I’m back from God’s own 
counthry,’ he says, ‘an’ that’s Aus- 
threelia; an’ as soon as I see where I 
was born in the vicissitude of Wather- 
ford,’ says he, ‘I'll be off upon the next 
boat,’ an’ he gev an eye around the 
place. ‘I must be teetotally off of the 
main rout,’ he says, ‘ for I don’t think 
manny thravellers come here. I used 
to think we had a slump in Austhreelia 
itself,’ says he, ‘but it was child’s play 
to what ye have in Ireland. An’ be the 
appearance of this place,’ he says, ‘I'd 
safely say it was in Derreen it started.’ 
An’ that vexed Michael O., so it did.” 

Thady spoke to an old man further 
down the line of listeners. “Tell him 
what you said to the fella when he 
axed what Patsy was riddlin,’” he said 
encouragingly, and Michael 0. spoke 
with dignity and with deep satisfac- 
tion. 

‘All I wanted was to annoy him,” 
he said simply, “‘so I told him Patsy 
was riddlin’ for gold an’ what else ? 
“You shouldn’t have to ax that,’ I says, 
‘an’ you comin’ from a place where it 
seems to be so plenty. Ye may have 
fell off of the gold standhard in Aus- 
threelia, as great as ye are,’ says I, 
‘but Derreen didn’t sink as low as that 
= thank God. Do you see that bog?’ 

says then; ‘well, the turf out there 
is actchilly rotten wid brooches an’ 
chains, ay, an’ wid ta-ra-ras—enough 
for them to adorn a queen from head to 
foot, an’ every one of them made out 


of gold they got in this river. Does 
one ever ye a ne 
Austhreelia,’ says I, ‘that you 
seen for yourself about the a 
of gold in the Irish rivers?’ An’ off | 
wid him as mum as a dummy to find | 


. the road where he missed it, an’ we| 


never gev him another thought.” 
Thady took up the tale again. 
“It must have been a week afther 
that,” he said,“ when we heard arumble 
an’ a clatther of talk, an’ one of them 
sharrybangs drew up fornenst Foleys’ | 
an’ liberated a swarm of people 
bees. They never divulged a ape ys 
only to ax was it Derreen, then off wid 
the half of them down to the river, an’ 
the rest med a feud upon the bog where 
the turf was footed in little hapes, an’ 
they took to claw at it, an’ the next 
thing we seen was th’ others wid riddles 
an’ bare shanks in the wather, diggin’ | 
down into the bed of the river an’ 
riddlin’ the sand out on the banks. I 
declare to man we thought they was 
gone out of their latitude. An’ they 
wouldn’t say what they was at, an’ | 
the sharrybangs was comin and goin’ 
bringin’ new people, an’ we said they 
couldn’t all be loonies surely. An’ the 
river was dhrained the best ever wid 
all the diggin’, an’ there was sand upon 
the bank for every geramia in the 
place, so we let them riddle away. But 
it was September before young a ; 
found the back-number of th’ Engli 
newspaper someone dhropped, an’ 
when he seen the writin’ it put him in 
mind of what Michael O. said to the 
fella wid all the nosey talk. ‘GoLpD IN 
DERREEN RIveER,’ was wrote out in it; 
‘Crown JEWELS IN DERREEN Boo.’” 
Michael O. prepared to go home. 
“We had one great summer on 
head of it,” he said. “If they didn’t get 
anny gold itself they were in no way 
penurious. But for a fella that had so 
much gusto he was very aisy misled.” 
D.M.L. 





Rly. Note. 





Ir all the trains at Clapham Jne. 
Were suddenly to cease to fne. 
The people waiting on the stn. 
Would never reach their destinn! 





Tranquil Scene in Old Erin. 


“. . , About 100 persons assembled, and 
furniture was removed to the accompaniment 
of songs and raillery. One house had to be- 
forced with a crowbar. Everything 
off quietly.”—Jrish Paper. 





“It is really easier for a rich man to 
through the eye of a needle than it is for& 
poor or middle-class Jew to enter the 
of Israel.”—Daily Paper. 

Or for a camel to enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven ? 
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Enlightenment. 


1 LiKe a grateful nature as well as 
anybody, Moreover, nobody knows 
better than I do what the Americans 
have done for this country—crooners, 
jazz and the English language what it 
is to-day. O.K. by me, boy! 

So that I was prepared to be pleased 
—even a little touched—-by a rather 

tty little — that took place 
xetween two ies in a railway- 
carriage as I travelled from Devonshire 
to London. 

(It was the actual railway-carriage 
in which I was sitting—otherwise | 
shouldn't, naturally, be in any position 
to report the conversation. ) 

The opening gambits were as undis- 
tinguished as usual, They can seldom 
be anything else between strangers, 
except perhaps in cases of blackmail, 
homicidal mania or the sudden appear- 
ance of a near relation when neither 
desired nor expected. 

The weather—January in June, as 
the dear old song hasn't it, the good- 
ness—or otherwise—of the  train- 
service, and the absolutely definite 
character of the food in the restaurant- 
car; on these topics one rings such 
changes as there are. 

My companions duly rang them and, 
so far as information went, left me 
very much where they found me save 
for the deduction—you know my 
methods, Watson—that one lady was 
an American. 

It came out by degrees——as these 
things do—that she had landed at 
Plymouth two days earlier, that she 
was all by herself, and that this was 
her first visit to England. 

A duet, on lines not unfamiliar, 
followed. The Englishwoman enumer. 
ated certain deficiencies peculiar to 
England—which were doubtless already 
well-known to the stranger. 

The words “bathroom,” ‘watery 
cabbage,” “ central heating" and “ tele- 
phone service" occurred several times. 

To each item the American lady 
admitted deprecatingly and with in- 
dulgence that that was so. 

She then said her own piece, and the 
adjectives to which she gave the great- 
est inence were “quaint,” “old. 
world” and “ ancestral.” 

Plymouth, she added, had entranced 
her, The spot from which her own 
forbears . . . 

The next bit was familiar also. 
Almost too familiar, I felt. 

When I began to listen again the 
Englishwoman, with a good deal of 
nice feeling, was explaining that it 
would be a pleasure to do anything for 








an American if only because of all the 


kindness she herself had met with in 
the States on the occasion of a visit to 
Boston seven years ago. So if there was 
anything .. . 

a Why, said the American lady, “I'd 
be glad to have you explain one t ing to 
me, since you're so kind. I just can’t 
get the hang of your money system-— 
so many of thee little silver things...” 

As she spoke she poured out, in a 
desperate way, a mixed collection of 
copper and silver coins on to her lap. 

“T guess you'll think I’m pretty 
dumb,” she added wistfully. 

It was not the adjective I should 
have applied to her myself. 

“This is your shilling—or is it your 
sixpence ¢”” 

“It’s my shilling—your shilling, I 
mean, Sixpence—this little one—is 
half of a shilling.” 

‘Is that so? Then what's this cute 
little fellow ¢”’ 

“It’s a threepenny-bit. There aren't 
many of them about. Not really.” 

They both looked respectfully at the 
threepenny-bit. 

Well, I guess if it's a kind of a curio 
I'd better just keep it,” said the 
American lady. 

Of course Mrs. Brown (one had 
better call her something) ought to 
have come out into the open at this 
and admitted at once that the three- 
penny-bit has by no means as yet 
reached the status of a curio. But she 
didn’t. Instead she picked up another 
coin and inquired briskly: “Now do 
you know what this is?” 

“That's one of the worst!’ cried Mrs. 
Alma B. Wrench-—(see previous note)— 
quite passionately, ‘‘Isn’t that what 
you call a half-crown ?” 

“I’m afraid not. Of course | know 
it’s very, very like it—but actually — 
no, I’m afraid it isn’t. It’s a two-shil- 
ling piece.” 

Phat ‘s & NeW One on me. 
guess it explains itself. 
piece 


Still, I 
Two-shilling 
I'd kind of thought that if it 
wasn't a half-crown it was something 
called a florin.” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Brown, “so it is.” 

There was a stunned silence. Then 
Mrs. Alma B. Wrench just said in a 
dazed polite way, “Is that so?" 

One felt that it was a comment 
rather than an inquiry. 

I for one didn't blame Mrs. Brown 
for going right on to another branch 
of the same complex question, 

“This is a penny. And this half a 
peonrees 'm afraid it’s always called 
1'penny—and it's the least of all in 
value. There is, actually a—a tiny little 
thing called a farthing, but it isn’t much 
used. You needn't worry about it,” 

“ Pardon me,” said Mrs. Wrench with 
sudden firmness, “but I have found 


even in two days that quite a number | _ 
of articles in “Sai stores are priced at | 
so many shillings, pennies, and three | 
oer And I’ve been real worried | 
to find I hadn’t even one, let alone 
three. I guess the American Express 
when I 






Company can help me there 
get. to London.” 

“Perhaps they can,” 
ae isely, I thought. 

“Well, you've helped me straighten 
things out quite a lot,” said Mrs, 
Wrench generously, “ 7'his is your florin 
or two-shilling piece, and this is your 
half-crown. Isit worth more, or what?” 

“It’s worth more. It’s worth six. 
pence more, Half-a-crown is worth 
two shillings and sixpence.” 

“ And what is a sale crown, if this 
is half a one?” 

“ Five shillings; but it—it’s 
ever seen,” murmured my compatriot 
in a low ashamed whisper. 

“My!” said Mra, Wrench, “quite a} 
lot of your coins seem kind of shy and 
retiring, don’t they?” Then she added» 
more kindly, “I guess I know your 
bills all right, The one-pound note and 
the ten-shilling note. But if it isn’t 
asking too much, I'd be real glad if 
you could show me one thing, and 
that’s a guinea.” ‘ 

“T can’t,” said Mrs. Brown frantie- 
ally. “It doesn’t exist.” 

“ But in your stores- 

“T know, I know. Things are always 
marked in guineas and half-guineas, 
But there are no such coins.” 

The thing had got to stop. 

I reached for the communication: 
cord, ... 

Five pounds seemed quite simple 
and straightforward, K. M.D, 


said 


Fablette. 


The Cat and the Crooner. 


A Cat and a Crooner 
Engaged in dispute, 

Each claiming the greater 
Artistic repute. 

“One fact,” said the Tom-Cat, 
“ You cannot evade: 

You get inspiration 
From my serenade.” 


“And yet,” said the other 
“ Folk say when I croon 
My howls are more dismal 
And more out of tune.” 
“ Pooh-bah,” sneered the Tom-Cat, 
“It can’t be gainsaid 
That mine is an art, S‘r, 
While yours is a trade. 
That places the matter 
All question above, 
For you how! for money 
But / howl for love.” me 
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Music. 
Aut the. wirelesa-sets in Little 
Wobbley are pre-depression models. 


Ours is '26, Colonel Hogg’s '25, and the 
Johnson-Clitheroes’ (they always lead 
the way) ‘24. So it caused quite a 
sensation when Henry Gumwater 
bought a 1935 model of enormous 
power and range. He was having tea 
at our place when he told us about it, 
and we were listening to the Plumpton 
Pyjama Band from London, 

He seemed quite pained when we 
told him that we could only get 
English stations. 

“Then you've never heard real 
music,” he said, “I don’t know what it 
is about English bands and orchestras, 
but they lack a something. As a race, 
we are too hard-headed and practical 
to understand the finer points of music. 
That noise, for instance, that we are 
listening to now, ean you really call it 
music ¢”’ 

“We can’t blame the performers 
altogether,” I said. “‘The set is not in 
its first youth, and it has never been 
quite the same since Uncle George 
overhauled it in '31. And we used to 
keep the goldfish-bowl on it, and more 
than once it got upset and dribbled 
down into the works.” 

“Tt isn’t the set,” said Gumwater 
quite crossly; “it’s the English way 
of playing music. You must come 
round and hear my set some time 
Vienna, Paris, Budapest, Kalundborg, 
Huizen . . .” 

Two or three evenings later Gum- 
water asked us round for a game of 
bridge, and suggested that we might 
listen-in for half-an-hour before we 
started, 

“The best of having a long-range 
act like this,” he said, “is that you can 
always get something good, It is just 
a matter of twiddling the knobs.” 

He passed quickly across Europe 
and at last came to rest on a pleasing 
sort of string orchestra. 

“ How does that suit you /"’ he asked 
proudly, 

“It’s very fine,” said Edith, “Where 
is it from?” 

Gumwater peered at the indicator. 

* Berlin,” he said. ‘You wouldn't 
get anything like that from London, 
would you?” 

He sat back in an armchair and 
closed his eyes, and an expression of 
ecstasy crept over his face. 

“I don’t see anything particularly 
wonderful about it,” Edith whispered 
to me, voicing my own thoughts, “but 
Mr. Gumwater of course knows a lot 
about music, He said so.” 

The thing went on for about half- 
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an-hour and then a voice spoke in 
German. 

“You speak German, don’t out” 
asked Gumwater, “What did he 
say ?’’ 

“T couldn't catch it,” I lied, “I 
know a little German, but I’m not at 
all good at it.” 

On the way home Edith asked me 
why I had told Gumwater I wasn't 
much good at German, because Edith 
knows it is one of my few accomplish- 
ments. : 

“| did. it to spare Gumwater'’s 
feelings,” 1 said, ‘After all, the man 


may be a bore, but he was our 
host.” 

“But what did the German an- 
nouncer say!" asked Edith, 

He said that we had been listening | 
to a programme of English gramo- 
phone-records,” 





Thought Unworthy. 
Her face is fairer far than that 
Of any other. 

The only thing that worries me 
Is whathes she 

May one day be 

As ugly as her mother. 
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Charlie’s Reference. 


I nave been asked to give this man 
a reference, and really I have nothing 
at all against him except the way he 
whistles. Even that wouldn’t be so bad 
but for his habit of going flat, though 
I don’t suppose this matters very much 
in an electrician. 

He has done many electrical jobs 
for me well enough—or at least I never 
remember anything going particularly 
wrong apart from that time when he 
connected the house-telephone to the 


B.B.C. land-line that was temporarily 


laid through the grounds / 
and there was some very 
interesting interference 
with the speeches broad- 
east from a public lunch- 
eon. But I shouldn't im- 
agine he meant to do that ; 
no, I don’t think that was 
intentional on the whole. 

“As I live and breathe, 
Sir,” he said to me, “I 
never meant to do it.” 

1 don’t see how. any 
man can say fairer than 


started because of something Charlie 
had been doing or not doing to the 
fuses he quite annoyed the men by 
standing out in the street whistling 
away like steam. The captain of the 
fire leiendo came down his ladder and 
tapped Charlie on the shoulder. 

“Hey,” he said—“‘hey! Is that you 
whistling ?”” 

“Certainly,” said Charlie. “What 
would you like next? I could give you 
the ‘Ode to Joy’ in BEETHOVEN'S 
Ninth if you like; hot stuff I am on 
that,” said Charlie. “Or maybe I’d 
better sing it,” and he opened his great 


jaws and let her rip: “Joy, thou——” 


Of course it was a coincidence jp g|_ 
sense, but I hadn’t looked at it quite in | 
that light. Charlie has an odd turn of | 
speech at times, but I don’t 
that matters very much inan clectaalal 

Even as an electrician he had his 
faults, I admit. For instance, J was 
a good deal annoyed for the moment 
when there was a leakage from some 
high-tension cable or other—I don’t 
know exactly what it was—to the door. 
handle of the restaurant. The first hint 
I got that there was anything wrong 
was when someone came into my office 
above the entrance to ask what were all 
those bodies lying about the pavement, 





“Bodies!” I said, look: 
ing out of the window; 
and there sure e 

were a number of my 
best customers flat on 
their backs. Just as ] 
looked, another one ap 
proached, and as soon as 
he got his fingers on the 
door-handle—thud ! there 
he was, flat on his back 
with the rest. Of course] 
called Charlie, and up he 


came whistling. 







that. I am certain he 
didn’t remember that the 
line was there because 
| shortly afterwards he fell 
| over it and dropped two 
| adjustable spanners and a 
, coil of wire into the pond, 
_ and I don’t see why he 
| should do a thing like that 
| on purpose, except maybe 
_ as a revolutionary gesture. 


‘Stop thatrow, Charlie,” 
I said, ‘‘and come and see 
to this door.” 

We all went downstairs, 
and bless my soul if it 
wasn’t just the same inside 
the door as out—people 
lying about right and left. 

Charlie called up his as- 
sistant from the basement. 

“Sam,” he said, “open 
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| It was an easy thing to do: 


I fell over the line myself 
later, and nobody could 
have been more surprised 
than I was, unless it was 
Charles. That’s the man’s 
name ; I don’t think I men- 
tioned it gee ge ond 
Everybody called him 
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“FoR ALL WE KNOW HIS HEART MAY BE BREAKING!” 


that door, will you?” 

A couple of seconds later 
Sam was flat on his back 
with all the others. Inside 
and out there must have 
been a round dozen of them 
altogether. 

“This is getting mono 
tonous,” I said, although 








Charlie except one of those girls in the 
restaurant that he used to kiss such 
a lot, and she always called him Bert 
on Saturdays, | noticed—a bit con- 
fused perhaps. He married one of them 
later; I can’t be sure which—he still 
kept on kissing the others—but I dare- 
say he knows. 

In fact I understand that it’s be- 
cause of this girl that he wants to 
take this reference and leave the town. 
Her idea is to live near her mother and 
he believes he can work up a connection 
in the district. Well, as I say, I suppose 
he’s really quite a good electrician, and 
the only thing I have against him at 
all is this whistling of his. I remem- 
ber once, when the fire brigade had to 








be called in to put out a fire that had 


“You keep quiet about Joy,” said 
the Captain of the fire brigade grimly. 
“I know a good few laments,” 
Charlie suggested in a hopeful tone. 
The captain replied: ‘My advice to 
you is to save ‘em till later. You’d bet- 
ter spend all your time now thinking up 
reasons for the condition of those fuses,” 
and off he went up the ladder again. 
But, bless you, that didn’t worry 
Charlie. Nothing could stop him from 
whistling when he felt happy, and he 
generally felt happy. I must say I like 
to see a man happy ; besides, I had the 
lace insured. So (I later discovered) 
ad Charlie. 
“As I live and breathe,” he said 
when I remarked on this, “if that isn’t 
a coincidence !”’ 


I could see they were beginning to 
recover, one by one. : 

However, Charlierose to the occasion. 
He got on some rubber gloves and went 
and fetched a saw, and pretty soon he 
had that door-handlesawn rightoutand 
the dooropen. The.only serious } 
was Sam, who cut himself on Charlie's 
saw when he was coming round. 


Yes, Charlie was all right on the 
whole. I can give him a good reference; 
the only thing I have against him is the 
way he whistles, and I don’t suppose 
that matters very much in an 
trician. (Signed) ......+++0008 “, 


(At the uw request of the subject of 
this i of it except the last sem 
tence was afterwards deleted.) RM. 
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“Don’? FoRGET L'vVE BROUGHT YOU ALL THE WAY TO THE SEA TO ENJOY IT. 


YOUR FATHER.” 





GO AND GET SOME MORE BIG STONES FOR 





Striking Camp. 


“THe Frasers have got theirs,” said 
Pamela, “‘and ours will be here to- 
morrow. Incredible! A real tent for 
twenty-five bob. And think of the 
saving. Hotel bills, nothing. Meals, 
practically nothing. Clothes, nothing 
whatever.” 

“Pamela,” I said imploringly, ‘not 
Nudism.” 

She reassured me. “Not with the 
Frasers. Bridget wouldn't approve. I 
mean I shan’t have to buy a thing, 
except for a shady hat or two and 
sandals, and of course a sun-bathing 
frock.” 








“In short ” I began. 
“Shorts definitely,” said Pamela. 
# # # Fy * 


The tents were pitched. 

“Half the fun of camping,” said 
Bridget Fraser, “is sitting round the 
camp-fire before turning in. I do so 
love camp-fires.” 

“T presume the other half is being 
wakened in the morning by a cow 
blowing on your face,” I said. “I do 
80 love the breath of cows.” 

‘Cows don’t hurt,” said Sam. 

Pamela said that Nature was very 
wonderful. 

“We might have a sing-song,” said 


Bridget. 
* * * * 7 
I met Pamela halfway from the 
village. 


“T’ve done it,” she informed me. 
“I’ve wired Emily to wire us: ‘Return 
at once.’ Ninepence with the address. 





I handed over ninepence. 

“I feel awful,” she said. 

“The draught in that infernal 
tent——” 

“Not ill. Awful! About the Frasers. 
They’re simply revelling in every 
minute and——” 

“Here they come,” I interrupted. 
“Radiant.” 

Pamela ran to meet them waving a 
small bottle. 

“‘Onomidge,’” she explained. “Sim- 
ply had to run into the village and get 
some.” 

Bridget dived into the pocket of her 
shorts and produced another small 
bottle. 

““*Mosquitono,’”’ she said. “I ran in 
before breakfast.” 

“An also-ran,” said 
laughed heavily. 

I mentioned lunch. 

Bridget said half the fun of camping 
was eating in the open air. 

“ And drinking,” said Sam—a trifle 
gloomily, I thought. 

“We'll have lunch outside,” said 
Pamela brightly, ‘‘on the collapsible 
table.” 

Sam said the proper place for lunch 
was inside. “My inside,” he added 
helpfully. 

Bridget gave a hearty laugh. “How 
frightfully funny everything seems 
when one’s camping,” she said. “One 
roars at the least thing. I suppose it’s 
the air.” 

I drew a deep breath. 

* * * * * 

“Why, here’s a telegraph-boy!” 
Pamela cried. 


Sam, and 


“Name of Fraser,” said the boy. 

“Oh!” said Pamela. 

“Ah!” said Sam. 

“Well,” said Bridget. She opened 
the telegram. “Of all the appalling 
luck. It’s from nurse. Her mother’s 
ill and she’s got to go home, and we 
shall have to go back and look after 
the children.” 

“Nothing for it but to go back and 
look after the children,” Sam said 
stolidly. 

“It is a shame,” said Bridget. 

“Perfectly sickening for you,” said 
Pamela. 

“And for you,” Bridget insisted. 
“ Breaking everything up and all that. 
Still, you'll be able to carry on. Lucky 
devils!” 

“Fortunate fiends!’’ said Sam. 

“Of course we ’ll leave the collapsible 
table,” said Bridget. 

“ And the convertible stove,” added 
Sam. 

“But what I don’t like leaving,” 
said Bridget, “is the air.” 

“There ’tis,” said Sam. 

It certainly was. 

* * * * * 

“Pamela!” 

“ Deceitful!”’ she said. “Would you 
believe it of the Frasers?” 

I said I would. Across the field 
sauntered a telegraph-boy. 

* * * * + 

“Only seventeen-and-six a day,” 
said Pamela, “and they say it’s a 
lovely room. It looks out on the sea.” 

Curiously enough it also looked out 
on the Frasers. They were having tea 
on the terrace when we arrived. 
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ARE HARD TO LIVE UP TO. 
THE LADY WHO CONDUCTS HER CONVERSATION WITH AN /MPRESSEMENT UNWARRANTED BY THE SUBJECT-MATTER. 








Perry Smabbles. 


Now that the broadcasting of lawn- 
tennis has come to stay there is a clear 
need for some new terms. 

At present some shots have names, 
such as volley, smash, lob, fault, drive, 
drop, ace, kill, chop, half-volley, etc. ; 
but. if Perry puts a forehand drive into 
the far corner, right or left, the com- 
mentator has to say so in as many 
words—and probably misses a couple 
of shots in doing so. At least, I am sure 
I should. 

Now, supposing we take— 

rc for right corner, 

Lc for left corner, 

pk for drive, 

BR for backhand drive, 

BL for base-line, 

SL for side-line, 
a new set of descriptive words suggest 
themselves. 

Thus “Perry drarks”’ means a 
forehand drive deep to the right-hand 

rr. 
ERRY drallicks”’ (two syllables for 
clarity) means the same to the left- 
and corner. 


; 


ee 





If he brarks or brallicks it is a back- 
hand drive. 

If he lobs to the corner he lob- 
berks or lobblicks; if to the base- 
line he lobbles. To the side-ine he 
lobsels. 

If he smashes to the base-line he 
smabbles; to the side-line he has to 
smassle, while to the right- or left-hand 
corner he smarks or smallicks. 

His volleys become vobbles, vorks, 
vollicks and vossels. 

He may even half-vobble. 

If the shot is gently played the 


vowel may be lengthened, so that if 


Perry draylicks or vobles we can en- 
visage the shot. 

If the shot goes out or into the net 
there is time to say so, and “PERRY 
drabbles out” is preferable to saying 
that he drouts. 

Other words may suggest them- 
selves, but these should suffice to start 
with. If, for instance, the ball hits the 
umpire, such a word as smump (or 
brump) is undesirable. 

But not very. 

While, should the ball go into his 
partner's ear 

[We think that is enough.—Ep.] 








Insofar. 


(Dedicated to the growing number of 
authors who prefer to write “insofar as.) 





Insorar! “Tis a single word. 
Our rude forefathers deemed it three, 
A viéw inherently absurd, 
You will agree. 
What pleasing fancies round it swarm 
When written thus! A punch it packs 
Which in its more staccato form 
It wholly lacks. 
The gorgeous East is in its span, 
Whose every name is like a star— 
Baghdad, Bokhara, Isfahan 
And Insofar. 

Where jovial Cossacks plied the knout 
And drained the festive samovar, 
Would they have been quite lost without 

An insofar ! 


Perchance what makes the duke morose, 
The dustman peeved and under pat, 
Is having missed their daily dose 
Of “Insofar.” 
‘Tis with suggestion so replete, — 
Such strange romantic charm it 
We shortly may expect to meet 
Insofaras. 
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A BERLIN! 
(An old cry—with a new meaning.) 
Cuorus or British Ex-Servicemen. “PACK UP YOUR QUARRELS IN YOUR OLD KIT-BAG, 
AND SMILE—SMILE—SMILE!” 
[The suggestion, vigorously backed by the Prince or Wats, that a deputation of the British Legion should go 


to Berlin to establish friendly contact with German War-veterans has met with an immediate and cordial response from 
Germany. The British Legion has received and accepted an invitation from the four leading organisations of German 


ex-Servicemen to visit Berlin on July 13th.] 
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Scene in YOo-rorpecA—A succESssFUL POET GOING TO HIS PUBLISHER'S OFFICE TO DRAW HIS HALF-YEAR’S ROYALTIES. 








After Hours. 


WE were staying at Bexbourne, a 
small seaside village on the Cornish 
coast, and I was walking along the 
beach with Edith when I made the 
horrible discovery that I had used up 


| all my tobacco. There is only one shop 
| in Bexbourne that sells the only brand 


worth smoking, and, though I hurried 
back to the village as fast as I could, 
my watch told me that it was ten 
minutes past eight when I got there. 
And the latest legal time for buying 
tobacco is eight o'clock. 

In dare-devil moods at home in 
Puddlebury I have sometimes per- 
suaded my old friend Bloggs to serve 
me at five minutes past eight, but 
it needed all the courage I possessed 
to ask the same favour of a stranger. 
However, as I could not possibly exist 
until morning without tobacco, I 
braced myself for the effort. As the 
tobacconist also sold sweets, buckets 
and spades, crested china, picture- 
postcards and about six hundred other 
lines of goods, he was still open and 
stood at the door taking the air. 

I whispered in his ear. 

“TI know it is a little after time,” I 
said, “but could you oblige me with 
an ounce of Fruity Flake?” 


He recoiled in horror. 

“Do you realise that you are asking 
me to break the law of our beloved 
country?”’ he said ina pained sort of way. 

“Just one ounce,” I pleaded. 

“Even if I could reconcile it with 
my conscience,” he said, “how do I 
know that you are not a policeman in 
disguise—a sort of tobacco gong-man ? 
How do I know that if I oblige you 
I shall not be manacled and carted 
away to a cold cell? What about my 
wife and five children? Think of them 
before you tempt me to this dark deed.” 

“On my word of honour,” I said, “I 
have no gong concealed about my 
person.” 

He relented and led me inside. 

“T cannot risk honour and liberty 
for a mere ounce,” he said. ‘The 
smallest mess of pottage for which I 
will sell my birthright is half-a-pound.” 

“Very well,” I said. 

“And, lest there should be any 
policemen lurking about the door when 
you go out,” he said thoughtfully, 
“vou had better buy a few other arti- 
cles to establish an alibi. A bucket for 
your landlady’s little boy, for instance. 
Has your landlady a little boy?” 

“As a matter of fact she has a boy 
and a girl, but-——” 

‘And to prevent arousing jealousy, 
you had better take a bucket for the 


girl. And what is the use of a bucket 
without a spade? Two buckets and 
two spades and half-a-pound of 
caramels for their mother.” 

I wanted the tobacco so badly that 
I yielded, but I felt an awful fool as I 
walked up the village street carrying 
a red bucket and a blue bucket and two 
large wooden spades—and still more of 
a fool when I saw by the chureh clock 


that it was still five minutes to eight. | 


“ From what does the average gossip- 
writer suffer ?’’ asks a critic. Can it 
rumourtism ? oe £% 


A news item mentions a sheep which 
entered an income - tax - collector’s 
office in Northampton, It was only 
right not to disclose the man’s name. 

x * * 

Several instances have been re 
lately of hens laying eggs distinctly 
marked with letters. Fame awaits the 
first hen to lay an egg clearly marked 
with the words “New Laid.’ 

x * * 

When a bellringers’ festival at 
Chelmsford was held within hearing of 
the Assize-court the judge made no 
complaint. In legal circles, however, 
the view is taken that notice of a peal 
should have been given. 
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(After all, progress does mean something. If Hexay VIII, had wished to stage a Searchlight Tattoo he would have met with all 


sorts of difficulties.) 


“Comer, KNAVE, WHAT BEFALLETH THE SECOND CANDLE?” 


“It HATH FUSED, Sine,” 


“GOOD-AFTERNOON, everybody. This 
year I’ve brought Mr. Punch’s magic 
microphone with me so that I can 
broadcast to his readers. And I advise 
you to listen attentively, as I feel in 
the mood to throw off such animad- 
versions on the art and practice of war 
as will be too good to be missed, . . . 

Well, now, you will all want to know 
about the weather. Without mincing 
my words any more than I am bound 
by the traditions of my profession to 
mince them, let me say that the hide- 
ous, blustering, treacherous, perishing 
cataract which in this country we 
pretend is a summer is in full swing, 
and the sky looks as if Bucwan’s 
wettest spell (or should I say Lord 
TWEEDSMUIR’s !) were about to engulf 
the arena in a gratuitous monsoon . . . 

Let me try to describe the scene for 
you. First of all do not picture me as 
alone in this great place. In addition 
to my Kind Collaborator, who is eat- 
ing his pencil and doing his best to 
interrupt me, there are present the 
other representatives of the Press and 
fifty-two thousand school-children. If 
you have never heard fifty-two thous- 
and schoolchildren watching a Tattoo 
it is useless for you to try to imagine 


the experience, but if you have, you 
will understand why my thoughts keep 
straying, with no lack of confidence in 





THIS YEAR'S TITLE MIGHT WELL BE THE 
ALpensnofT arrooze. (We apologise for this, ) 














the future of the race, to the Monkey 
House. .... 

This year the old castle has dis- 
appeared and in its place the Tower of 
London has raised its sinister battle- 
ments, while out in the country on the 
left is Windsor Castle, the set-piece, to 
be illuminated at the end. lEven by 
day it looks rather fine. . . . 

That tremendous cheer is the ehild- 
ren’s welcome to the Duchess of YoRK, 
the Duke of Connavant and the little 
Princesses, who have just entered the 
Royal Box... . . 

We're off. The first item is the 
ceremony of sounding Tattoo, which 
was a nice old-fashioned way of saying 
“Time, gentlemen, please!’ Trumpets 
are being blown from the Tower, 
Beefeaters are wandering through the 
arena with the air of having just 
knocked back the last half-can of the 
evening, and the massed Drums, Fifes 
and Bugles are playing magnificently 
as they march fmt led by the most 
cynical-looking goat 1 have ever seen, 
who has obviously heard all their tunes 
before. The Beefeaters on the battle- 
ments suddenly appear to have t 
bright. blue, but then no diet is really 
a protection.against this weather. «.- 


meena 
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Here's the second turn in action, a 
body of eighteenth-century Grenadiers 
drilling to an amplified word of com- 
mand. The loud-speaking installation, 
by the way, is enormously improved ; 
two years ago it sounded like Hercules 
with tonsilitis. These Grenadiers, 
wearing beautiful uniforms, have ad- 
vanced to the Grand Stand and 
are doing the oddest things to the 
oddest orders, the orders being 
delivered with such marked kind- 
ness that no kindergarten class 
could take exception to them, and 
preceded by the old, old warning, 
“Grenadiers, take care!"’ . . . 
Now they’ve finished playing 
about with their fowling-pieces, 
and their commander’s voice is 
advising them, still very politely, 
to look to their fuses. Now he’s 
crooning, ‘Grenadiers, handle 
your mashies!’’ (What's that ? 
Well, my dear fellow, that’s what 
he said. Eh? Oh, matches!) Sorry, 
| got that wrong. Matches, not 
mashies, . 

Now they 're flinging their gren- 
ades, which are going off like a 
Brock’s Benefit. For the last ten 
minutes two Press photographers 
have been carrying out a fascin- 
ating flanking movement on all 
fours. At last they're within 
range and are opening a deadly 
fire on the unsuspecting troops 
of the GEORGES. .. . 

Here are the massed bands, the 
largest massing ever known to the 
Army. Figurez-vous—a thousand 
men in scarlet uniforms marching 
slowly about a huge arena and 
drawing splendid martial music 
from a thousand drums and fifes 
and bugles. It’s magnificent to 
listen to and magnificent to 
watch. . . . 

The Massed Bands are remain- 
ing in the background to provide 
an accompaniment for the Physi- 
cal Training Display by the six 
hundred young soldiers who are 
at this moment making an extra- 
ordinarily effective entry in their 
d‘ferent coloured jerseys. They 
are receiving no word of com- 
mand from their leader, but be- 
tween you and me, | suspect, 
from the absolute accuracy of their 
movements, that he is one of those 
gifted individuals who can waggle his 
ears well enough to transmit a precon- 
certed code. This item is exceedingly 
good, for not only are the men at the 
top-notch of fitness, but their move- 
ments and their grouping are brilliantly 
produced. From here, high up in the 
central stand, they give the impression 
of an enormous game of Peggotty. . . . 


_ Everyone will be glad that the horse 
is not yet forgotten, for now three great 
regiments of cavalry—The Queen's 


Bays, the 3rd Carabiniers and the 4th 
Queen’s Own Hussars—are carrying 
out a musical ride in the uniforms of 
1815. And here come Epwaxp IIL.’s 
Knights of the Brotherhood of St. 





‘Tue tirrite Brack Buck MASCOT WAS KEPT MORE OR 
LUSS IN LINE WITH THE REST OF THE TROOPS BY ROPES, 





, 


Now WHY WASN'T THIS THOUGHT OF BEFORE? WE 
ALL KNOW SOLDIERS (1914-19L8 VINTAGE) WHO COULD 
HAVE DONE WITH IT. 


George to join them, their horses, in 
the mediwval fashion, wearing chintz 
loose covers, like animated settees, and 
reminding one of the nattily-tailored 
creatures one meets in Newmarket. 
Whether these horses really belong to 
the Aca Kuan or not I can’t say, but one 
of them moves in a manner reminiscent 
of Bay Rum or Baa Lamb or whatever 
the silly animal’s name was... . I 
don’t suppose you backed it either. . . . 


Now the children are suddenly for- 
getting their ices, fct'the madera bettie 
is i poe a It’s rather a musical- 
comedy , this, in which machine- 
guns and tanks are blazing into the 
sari their = in ‘y, but I've 
never known such a ‘ 
off of explosive at y rine, ie 
children, except for a few League 
of Nations Union sticklers, are 
enraptured. . . , 

This item is being quickly 
followed by a more ancient 
battle-scene, which looks much 
safer and certainly more pic- 
turesque. . . . 

Those who feel as I do about 
those diabolical engines, the bag- 
pipes, should take warning that 
in the seventh item, going on at 
the moment, these able 
appliances are allowed to drool 
and whinny themselves to a 
standstill—and also take a little 
cotton-wool. The raising of the 
Seaforths is being shown, and as 
a silent spectacle I could gladly 
a — it. Fortunately the 
wind, as if guessing m ; 
is blowing its hendaen fom t © 
most merciful quarter. . . . 

And now comes the grand 
finale in which a vast Jubilee 
tableau—for this is notably a 
Jubilee Tattoo—is formed of all 
the troops we have seen and 
also a cavalcade of the English 
sovereigns who have reigned for 
twenty-five years. An electric 
scoreboard has appeared in the 
Tower and is introducing them. 
For some obscure reason Ep- 
warp I,, a useful fellow but dull, 
I always thought, is getting the 
biggest. cheer. The hub of the 
tableau is an immense wooden 
crown on wheels, which will look 
less ponderous at night and en- 
shrines St. George in scintillating 
armour. I understand that it 
also contains a couple of expert 
pioneers armed with the latest 
things in pneumatic tin-openers, 
in ease St. George should faint. 
This last item is a wonderful 
sight and at night it should be 
superb. 

In fine the whole Tattoo has 
once again shown that in large-scale 
production, perfectly - controlled pag- 
eantry and exquisite colour effects the 
Army has little tolearn. (What's that? 
In the tea-tent ? Right! I'l be along in 
a moment.) 

Well, Mr. Punch is closing down 
now. Don’t miss the best show of the 
year, and remember every penny goes 
to Army charities. Good-afternoon, 
everybody, good-afternoon.”  Enic. 
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At the Play. 


“Griz¥ Gores Over”’ (GLOBE). 
PernapPs it is a healthy sign that the 
medical prefession should be turning to 
the drama. In Grief Goes Over (at the 
Globe Theatre), Mr. Merton HopcE 








MATERNAL TEARS. 
Blanche Oldham . Miss Svar. THorNpDIKE. 


does not have for his hero any callow 
medical student as in his play The Wind 
and the Rain; this time the chief char- 
acter is a very old hand at the medical 
game, Time, the Great Healer, himself. 
No actor is cast for the part of Father 
Time, but he is busy on the stage, and 
each scene is “some months later.” 
So that we can see Blanche Oldham 
(Miss Sypm THornprke) and her son 
Kim (Mr. Greorrrey Nargs) receive 
knock-down blows and pick themselves 


| up again. 


English grief is reticent and consid- 
erate, and Mr. Hopae set himself a 
difficult task in using the stage to 
depict inner recovery from great 
bereavements. As a dramatist he 
belongs to the ultra-natural school, 
like Mr. Van Druren, with whose 
play After All this play has some 
affinities. No one is allowed to say 
anything very clever or amusing, 
because that would be getting away 
from Knightsbridge and Chelsea life 
as it really is. Nor may very much 
happen. 

e eager laughter of the audience 
when Nanny, a pawky Scot, well por- 


trayed by Miss Exiior Mason, said 


something ‘in her native idiom, was a 
tribute to the devastating naturalness 
of most of the talk. There was so much 
of the “Do you want me to ring for a 


taxi?” “No, thanks; I think I'll walk 
or get a bus.” “It doesn’t look as 
though it would rain.” ‘No, it ought to 
stay fine” sort of dialogue that it was 
just as though one found oneself pitch- 
forked into a very ordinary family; 
and, with great art, the dramatist and 

roducer give us what we can always 

ave about tea-time in the hotels in 
Kensington. 

But they give us more; for we are 
present when in real life we should 
withdraw. We see the police-inspector 
break the news of the eldest son’s 
suicide, and the difficult scene is 
admirably conducted without any too 
rapid recourse to the curtain. We are 
present downstairs with the young hus- 
band while his wife dies in her confine- 
ment; and Miss THORNDIKE rises to 
her tragic opportunities, which come 
grandly twice in a part that otherwise 


is mostly spent in being a bright 


middle-aged woman in a drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Oldham is a widow of fifty and 
no stranger to grief when the curtain 
goes up. She bears up well under the 
suicide of her second son, but that is 
insufficient by itself to make a play, 
and the First Act could in fact be 
omitted as far as the Second and Third 
are concerned. 

Mr. Grorrrey Nares had a very 
full and difficult part as Kim. Kim 





¢. 


“LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM”—No. 1. 
Mary Lou Maling . Miss Mary Jonzs. 
Kim Oldham . . . Mr. Grorrrey Nares. 


did not somehow seem to be fresh from 
his public school, but Mr. Nargs carried 
his many difficult moments off very 
ably. We leave him a year after the 
tragedy beginning to go about again 
and blessed with the close friendship of 
his wife’s closest friend, Joan Trevor 


(Miss HELEN VAYN»); and his mother oF 
is naturally very glad to see it.. | 
At the end there remains the i: 
that for this sort of theme the ae 
has decisive advantages over the is 
wright. The play is not meant to} 
show a series of snapshots of men and 
women hearing bad news and carrying | 





CONSOLATION; or, “ LOVE’S YOUNG 
DREAM—No. 2. 

Kim Oldham . 

Joan Trevor. . 


. Mr. Georrrey NAREs, 
. Miss HeLen VAYNE. 


on. It aims at uncovering the deep 
springs of recovery, and this it cannot, 
in its very brief compass, bring off. 

Only David Oldham (Mr. Cutve 
Morton) really communicated himself 
in his entirety to the audience, so that 
from the little we saw of him we knew 
exactly what he was like in every 
situation and relationship. That part 
is a very distinguished piece of work 
both by dramatist and actor. 

Miss WrintrrReD OvenTon as Lady 
Maddox, the childless and rather 
intrusive relative, was all dressed up 
with nothing much to say. She wasnot 
allowed to be clever or as much of @ 
character as she looked lest the play 
should lose its too firm grip of the real 


Knightsbridge. D.W 
Ruta Draper (THEeatre Royal, 
HAYMARKET). 


There are many things that one has 
not done. One has not, for instance, 
played cricket for England or dis- 
covered the North Pole. But these 
are achievements which, had one 
devoted oneself to their attainment 
from an early age, might conceivably 
not have lain outside one’s compass— 
or so at least it is pleasant to pre 
To find something which o 
and indisputably one could never have 
even attempted it is necessary to g0 
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to the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, and 
watch Miss Ruta Draper at work. 

To praise her performance is to gild 
the lily. The bare fact that she can 
take a theatre all to herself for three 
weeks and hold the attention of her 
audiences for more than two hours, 
alone and unaided, is enough to put 
the quality of her entertainment beyond 
all question. Is there anyone else on 
the stage or off it who could do the 
same ¢ 

One of the marks of Miss Draper’s 
genius is the extraordinarily little use 
she makes of artificial aids in the crea- 
tion of illusion. During the perform. 
ance which I saw (the programme of 
sketches is of course varied from night 


an imaginary baby, at which she makes 
all the hideous noises and revolting 
faces which babies are popularly sup- 
posed to enjoy. In the second sketch 
she is the wife of a French soldier who 
returns blinded from the War. It is 
a tribute to Miss Draprer’s amazing 
personality that, though written in 
French (a language with which I cannot 
pretend any close familiarity), I found 
this sketch really moving. 

The chief item- or, as I suppose 
one should say, the chef d’euvre—was 
“Three Women and Mr. Clifford.” The 
three women are Mr. Clifford’s private 
secretary, his wife, and his mistress, of 
whom I find the private secretary the 
most completely satisfying. As the 


brothers and sweethearts, not to men- 
tion tea-urns, crockery, telephones, 
cans of hot water ae an absolutely 
— mel of towels for the 
octor. imagination is a 
a little overtaxed by such a mace 
of invisible objects, but the scene 
is a wonderful achievement all the 
same. 

If I have a criticism to make it is 
that some of the sketches are rather 
long. Miss Draper seemed to be as 
fresh as paint at the end of the even- 
ing, but personally I felt absolutely 
exhausted. The strain on the eyes, 
apart from the emotions, in watching 
one person seems to be much greater 
then when one is observing several 





to night) she represented seven different 
types of women, yet wore the same 
dress throughout and only twice made 
use of a wrap. The stage furniture is 
usually a chair. To create a railway 
station crowded with the wounded 
victims of an accident she uses about 
a twentieth of the paraphernalia you 
or I think necessary when acting the 
second syllable of “ Abundance’’ in a 
charade. 

The first part of the programme 
presented an interesting contrast be- 
tween Miss Drarer’s lighter and more 
serious manner. “A Children’s Party 
in Philadelphia” shows her as a 
harassed mother with four children, 
alternately exhibiting them with pride 
to her hostess and other guests and 
frantically murmuring rebukes to them 
about their behaviour and the state of 
their clothes. There is some particu- 
larly good by-play in this sketch with 


RUTH DRAPER. 
A Host i HERSELF. 


man behind me would keep on mut- 
tering, “It’s marvellous—marvellous! 
It’s absolutely true.” Thinking about 
it afterwards it is almost impossible to 
realise that not only was Mr. Clifford 
invisible but that from first to last he 
said absolutely nothing. One feels one 
knows exactly what he said, and just 
how he said it. 

“ A Débutante ” and “ In a Railway 
Station on the Western Plains ” com- 
pleted the programme. The first is a 
most amusing picture of a young thing 
at a dance, who talks the most com- 
plete rubbish in an attempt to con- 
vince her partner that she is rather 
serious-minded really and likes to talk 
about things that are “worth while”; 
the second, a very ambitious recon- 
struction of a railway accident, in the 
course of which the stage becomes 
crowded with engine-drivers, wounded 
passengers, helpers carrying blankets, 


characters at once in an ordinary play. 
But of course shorter sketches ciel 
mean a shorter performance (or longer 
intervals), and then the audience would 
probably cry out that they were not 
getting their money’s worth. 

That, however, would be profoundly 
untrue. H. F. E. 


“Sr,—Can readers let me know of any 
treatment that will prevent the yearly in- 
vasion of the house by earwigs? We have 
tried the usual traps and put down paraffin, 
creosote and soapsuds, but all to little pur- 
pose.” —From a Correspondence Column. 


Try lighting the paraffin. 


“The singles match between Tarlowskki 
and Kirby was won by Tarlowskki was won 
by Tarlowwski, who took the last two sets to 
win the match, Tarlowskki beat Kirby 7-—9, 
7—9, 8—6, 6—4, 6—2."—Sports News. 


We understand that TARLOWSKI was 
the victor. 
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Horticultural Expert. “ Dox’? you spore PHYLLOSTACHYS-VIRIDI-GLAUCESCENS ? 
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I MEAN SUCH FUN, DON’T YOU THINK?” 





The Word War. 


XIV. 





Officese. 


A WARRIOR sends me from Temple 
Fortune (charming address!) a new and 
delicate “issue.” It was found, I am 
sorry to say, in a letter from my fav- 
ourite “ multiple store,” to which I owe 
money :— 

MapamM,—We are in receipt of 
your favour of the 9th inst., with 
regard to the estimate required for 
the removal of your furniture and 
effects from the above address to 
Burbleton, and will arrange for a 
Representative to call to make an 
inspection on Tuesday next, the 
14th inst., before 12 noon, which we 
trust will be convenient, after which 
our quotation will at once issue.” 


But the rare “issue”’ is not the 
only point of interest in that letter, 
Bobby. The gentleman who wrote, or 
rather dictated it would say, no doubt, 
what was lately said to me: “Ah! but 
in business we have no time to write 
Kke a book. You can keep your long 


— a me 


words for literature.” He thinks, you 
see, that “‘officese’’ is short and sharp 
and swift and economical, and that 
those who dare to dislike “officese”’ 
would put in its place a style that was 
long and wordy and wasteful of time. 
This does our noble war a grave 
injustice, Bobby. It is just the mis- 
placed effort to “ write like a book,” to 
be elegant and flowery, that yields 
the sickliest growths of “officese”’ 
and Jungle English—all these “‘inst.’s”’ 
and “ult.’s’’ and “in regard to’s’ 
and “favours’’ and “representatives.” 
The topmost legend on our banner, 
Bobby, is “Simplicity.” We say that 
if the Business Man dictated simply 
what was in his mind he would save 
time and typing—and perhaps achieve 
elegance, unconsciously, as well. 

Let us, with that thought, write his 
letter again; not stylishly nor like a 


book, but as simply and swiftly as we 
can :— 


’ 


EXERCISE. 
Business Man Words Bobby 
We are in receipt of 5 Wehave......... 2 


your favour of the your letter of May 
Oth inat.......... 6 9th Sy 








Business Man 
with regard to the 
estimate required 
for the removal of 
your furniture and 
WON ees es kes 
from the above 
address to Bur- 
eae 
and will arrange for 
a Representative 
DOWER bi ccpetes 
to make an inspec- 
Se es Sa oda fe 
on Tuesday next. 
the 14th inst. 
before 12 noon... . 
which we trust will 
be convenient .. . 
after which our quo- 
SNS aaece ss Ge 
will at once....... 


ISSUE! 


Words 


6 


8 


TOTAL WORDS 66 


TOTAL LETTERS 294 


No cheating, I think, Bobby. [tis 
all there. Certainly there is not enov 
cheating to account for a reduction 


Bobby Words 
requesting an @8- 
timate ...sesee 
for the removal of 
your furniture 

and effects ..... 8 

to Burbleton..... 2 


and a man wilkeall 6 


to see them....:+ 3 
next Tuesday*... 2 


forenoon ...+++++ 1 
if convenient .... 2 


after which....+. 2 
we will send the 


estimate ...+«+ ° 
without delay...+ 


I 





* She knows the date already. 
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words of (as Business Man would say) 
334 per cent. : 

And observe, Bobby, you were 
handicap by following the “lay- 
out”’ of the original letter. Forgetting 
that, we should save much more— 
thus:— 

EXERCISE. 


“Thank you for your letter of 
May 9th. A man will call next 
Tuesday, forenoon, to see your 
furniture and effects, after which, 
without delay, we will send our 
estimate for their removal to 
Burbleton.” 


35 words — 157 letters 
against 
66 words — 294 letters 


A difference, in words, of nearly “50 
per cent.” 

Now these, if they are right, are 
shocking figures, Bobby. For if a 
typist can save thirty words on one 
short letter, she can save three thous- 
and on a hundred letters—and that 
(at sixty words a minute) means fifty 
minutes. And a big “store” with a 
hundred typists, each doing a hundred 
letters, could save three hundred thou- 
sand words, which means five thousand 
minutes, or eighty-three hours and 
twenty minutes—or about a week’s 
work for two typists. (And I have 
not yet included, Bobby, the saving 
of the dictator’s time, nor the econ- 
omy in paper, carbons, envelopes, 
typewriter-ribbons and ink.) 

This is the kind of calculation, 
Bobby, that is being feverishly made 
in many Offices and places of business 
to-day—though not about words. All 
is “rationalization’’ (what a word!), 
“efficiency” and “scientific costing.” 
Expert efficiency-mongers prowl round 
the factories and shops with slide-rules, 
poking their noses into “overheads,” 
sniffing at the output per man-minute 
per machine, working out how much it 
costs the firm every time a workman 
sneezes, and what would be saved if no 
woman scratched her nose, multiply- 
ing by x, dividing by y + average load- 
charge, and expressing the whole thing 
as a roaring dividend. 

Suppose that one of these wizards 
said to the average big firm: ‘‘ There is 
a sad ‘wastage’ through sneezing, and 
I can save you x man-hours per work- 
week if you eliminate industrial sneez- 
ing; and that means fourpence per 
load-unit on the gross, or thirty-seven 
per cent. at high water’’’ The directors 
would madly insure the whole staff 
against hay-fever, have everyone in 
range inoculated, and think the money 
well spent. 

But if the wizard said (as he should): 
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“ By Jove! | musr Ger 
HAD ME.” 


IN TRAINING AGAIN, 
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THAT THIRD FELLOW NEARLY 








‘“T can save you x hours on your over- 
heads if you will scrap the foul and fatty 
rigmarole, the verbose and indolent, 
obscure, inelegant and time-devouring 
monkey-talk which is called Commer- 
cial English and (believe it or not!) is 
deliberately taught to our defenceless 
boys in books. You are losing time and 
money because the men who conduct 
your correspondence will not speak the 
King’s English simply as they were 
taught it at intolerable expense in the 
national schools!””—why, then, I sup- 
pose that the directors would suffer an 
apoplexy. 

Under the Finance Bill, 1935, “the 
Board of Trade shall certify a scheme 
of rationalization . . . if they are satis- 
fied (a) that the primary purpose of the 
scheme is the elimination of redundant 


works.” In any rational scheme of 
rationalization the elimination of re- 
dundant words would rank at least 
second among the “ prerequisites.” 

But the enemy think that everything 
in the world is important save words. 
Well, Bobby, it is our task to’ show 
them that they err. 


EXERCISE. 
Which is the shorter, this bit of 
bustling “ efficiency ”:— 


(1) “Your favour to hand and con- 
tents noted” 


OR 
this old-fashioned and “literary” 
statement :— 
(2) “We have received and read your 
letter ” ? 
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Answer— 
(2) Seven words — thirty-one letters 
against ; 
(1) Seven words — thirty-two letters. 
(2) wins. 


Technical Terms. 

No, my Sheffield warrior, I am not 
quarrelling with the technical terms of 
any trade, though many are needlessly 
repellent. You tell me that “to nor- 
malize”’ is an important term and pro- 
cess in the manufacture of steel. Well, 
the Steel Trade has my permission to 
carry on normalizing— 


Provided always that the Directors’ 
wives do not take their nervous child- 
ren to Harley Street to be “normalized.” 
Provided also that no one is permitted 
to express the hope that the weather will 
“normalize”’ neat week. 


There is the danger, comrade, of 
your private technical terms! They 
escape into the open and _ breed, 
horribly. 

And you may splash about with your 
“e4.f.s” and “f.o.b.’s” and whatnot, 
provided always that they are necessary 
and brief and understood. (I met a 
man yesterday who had served for 
twelve years in an estate-agent’s office. 
He told me that many years passed 
before he really knew whether “ult.” 
meant last month or the month to 
come. He never dared to confess his 
ignorance, and in dictation would cun- 
ningly twist his letters so as to avoid 
having to use the sacred “ult.” And 
when he did learn surely which month 
“ult.” meant he didn’t know why!) 

But I will not have “ Your favour to 
hand” trying to sneak in as a technical 
term ; for this is neither necessary, nor 
brief, nor technical. It is merely muck. 
Is that clear? A. P.H. 








After Sunset. 





OvuR progress over the moor in pitch 
darkness has been full of incident. 
Private O’Loopy has lost the seat of 
his trousers on some lurking barbed- 
wire; Private Higgs’s rifle, placed on 
the ground whilst he tightened his 
— has apparently fled with a 

yonet, snatched by some unknown 
agency from the scabbard of Lance- 
Corporal Samson; Private Smirk dis- 
covered a gap in the protective fencing 
round a disused quarry, and on being 
rescued was found to have parted with 
most of his complexion on the way 
down. He will never, he says, be the 
same man again; which seems to his 
candid comrades a matter for congratu- 
lation. And finally the C.8S.M. has 
proved by practical experiment that 


the horse-pond marking our left bound- 
ary is twenty yards east of where I 
thought it to be. 

The sworn statement of Sergeant 
Brown, who hauled him back to dry 
land, that the water was boiling with 
the warmth of his expressions, seems 
borne out by his terrifying demeanour 
and laboured respirations. An exten- 
sive vocabulary, acquired during 
twenty-five years’ service, has been 
found inadequate for the first time to 
do real justice to a situation. 

But we are in position at last. The 
querulous voices of the platoon-com- 
manders, seeking fields of fire in a 
visibility limited to a few yards, are 
stilled; the scent of smoke from for- 
bidden cigarettes tells me that some of 
my citizen soldiers are still awake; and 
even the heavy breathing of a moist 
and seething C.8.M. beside me takes on 
an easier note as he begins his fifth 
reason for disliking cold water. 

A sudden brisk interchange of per- 
sonalities in front, terminating in a 
thud and a lurid exclamation, changes 
the C.S.M.’s grievance to a_ terse 
speculation as to its cause. But we 
haven’t long to wait for an explanation. 
Arunner looms up through the darkness 
in search of his platoon headquarters. 
I intercept the message, and with the 
aid of half-a-box of matches manage to 
decipher a letter from Lance-Corporal 
Boyle. An enemy patrol, he writes, 
located his section and has retired with 
tangible proof of their presence in the 
shape of a lump on its leader’s head. 
Private Bagson, he adds in a postscript, 
was the one what give the feller a wipe 
over the nut, and he hopes he done 
right. 

Assuring the anxious warrior that 
his conduct has been quite in keeping 
with the finest traditions of the Terri- 
torial Army, I settle down once more 
to listen to the C.8S.M.’s views on horse- 
ponds. 

But the subject lacks variety, and I 
suggest that he finds some secluded 
spot where he can remove his garments 
and dry himself. He thanks me in 
broken tones and departs into the 
night with his rich aroma of decaying 
vegetation. His progress through a 
prone reserve platoon produces some 
remarkably original imprecations from 
the trampled and indignant humanity. 

The sounds of the enemy’s approach 
begins to steal through the darkness 
like the distant hum of an angry foot- 
ball crowd, and as they gradually draw 
closer individual remarks become dis- 
tinguishable. Somebody is conducting 
a running commentary on the nature 
of the ground, and a voice hoarse with 
emotion asks somebody called Alf to 
keep the muzzle of his sanguinary rifle 


to himself. A sudden roar of 
laughter, followed by a shower « 
adjectives, suggests that some y 


beloved person has fallen over some.| 
thing. An officer bellows for some. | 


and adds that we shall hear them if} 


they don’t shut up. The idea seems | 


popular and catches on at once, 
Sergeants yell for silence, 
howl for it, and the very privates strain 
their larynxes telling one another to} 
dry up. It is obvious that they are 
- we no effort to take us by surprise, | 

heir passion for stealth even wakens 
some of us from our first sleep. 

But they miss us, and, still raving for 
silence, pass over to our left, 
they discover the horse-pond. There 
is a brief pause whilst somebody, who 
evidently shares my C.S.M.’s dislike of 
water, is helped out of it; and then a 
sort of panic breaks out in their ranks. 
They come stampeding back and, 
bumping into their own supports, settle 
down to a little internecine strife in 
front of our position. And, at a 
of about twenty yards, we let them 
have it. 

Whistles and liverish gentlemen on 
horses finally restore order to 
hideous confusion and declare the war 
at an end. 

The Adjutant comes to see me. It 
has been a good show, he says—an 
extraordinarily good show. His smile, 
wide enough to pierce the darkness, 
reminds me that the Mess limber is 
with the enemy. But can I explain, he 
asks, the phenomenon of the ghost by 
the horse-pond which turned the stout 
hearts of my foes to water and sent 
them piling back on to their own sup- 
ports? Even their officers admit to 
being alarmed by it. It was an appar- 
ently nude figure that mouthed and 
gibbered at them. 

I think I can explain it, but I am 
not going to. Shaking the Adjutant 
off I hand the Company over to a sub- 
altern and go in search of the ghost. 

I find it crouching behind a wall, 
quivering with fury. It is wearing 
boots, puttees, ample but unattractive 
underwear and a service cap. Its tunic’ 
and trousers, hung over a wall to dry, 
have been spirited away by some 
person or persons unknown, and with 
its moustache writhing in anguish it 
expresses desires that would make a 
Chinese bandit shudder. ; 

Sympathetically I present it with 
my raincoat and permission to return 
to the living in its own time. 

But as we stumble back to camp 
over the moor I sadly fear that the 
troops’ tactless rendering of “Lit 
Man .. .” may prove too much for 


our already overheated C.S.M. 





convert him into a real ghost. 
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New Pupil. * You ’RE THE FIRST HEADMISTRESS I'VE HAD ANY BOTHER wits, Miss Jonzgs.” 















Cold Comfort. 


(By one who has emerged from the ice-age.) 


THe fires of youth may call for constant quenching, 
But as the flame of life burns dim and low 
Wisdom eschews refrigerative drenching 
And seeks for aid to fan its waning glow. 
Hence agéd scribes find it the better part 
To warm, not chill the cockles of the heart. 


Perforce I pass those dishes en surprise, 
Those freaks of culinary transmutation 
Hot on the surface, which proceed to freeze 
The palate by a sudden alternation— 
Dishes that by their intempestive levity 
Can not be held conducive to longevity. 
Reluctantly resigning the recapture 
Of pleasures long removed beyond my reach, 





Especially the gustatory rapture 

Afforded by the glacial pear or peach— 
All these delights I am constrained to ban 
In the best interests of my inner man. 


The patient sorceries of the wandering vendors 
Who daily strive to “stop me” on the road 
Are far less harmful than the Witch of Endor’s 
Yet fail to wean me from my frugal code ; 
Sadly and slowly homeward I repair 
To dine off dreary but eupeptic Fs. 
And so, Farewell, O strawberry and vanilla 

Dear to the callow uncorroded tooth ; 
Were I an ostrich or a stout gorilla 

I might renew the appetites of youth; 
But as I can’t recall that age of gold 
I shun the sweets that make and leave 

me cold. C. L. G. 
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Tramp (to indignant hiker who ia discouraging sociability). ~ 
MAKE MISTAKES,” 


You OUGHT To DRESS A BIT SMARTER, THEN PEOPLE WOULDN'T 





Our Booking-Office. 
' (By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
A Kingly Portrait. 
Lose and sympathetic association with the milieu of 
a monarch who preferred the society of scholars, writers, 
travellers and peasants to that of his peers, renders M. 
Cuagies DY pewaLe’s Life of Albert, King of the Belgians 
(Meraven, 10/6), a gracious, intimate and uncommonly 
wr biography. Incidentally it provides a vivid 
picture of modern Belgium and the dynasty that made it: 
from Leoroup I. of sagacious memory, through Leorop II. 
to the diffident and unsophisticated nephew who so admir- 
ably succeeded that unpopular and unpleasant monarch; 
of a Court modelled on the best small German examples, 
domesticated, cultured and unpretending, centred in 
sovereigns who had no need to rise to the occasion of the 
War, for they were already seasoned in national service. 
M. vp’ YDEWALLE tells the memorable story of the German 
occupation and the King’s four years’ vigil at La Panne, 
his B ge entry” into Bruges, Ghent and Brussels, and 
the St. Martin’s summer of esteem and happiness so 
maa cut short on the cliffs of Marche-les-Dames. It is 
a royal legend has been told with such a complete 


blend of candour and dignity. That it can be so told is a 
tribute to both author and hero. 


Landscape with Figures. 

Mr. Ivon Brows, I seem to remember, was a sociologist 
before he was a novelist or a critic of the drama, but if he 
was ever wedded to doctrine the divorce has long been 
absolute. No one surveys the contemporary scene with 
no ipa ar gies wren tange iy Render ear 
more catholic; and in examining The Heart of England 





(BatsForD, 7/6) his purpose is not to prove a point in 
pathology but to record the organ’s normal pulsations. 
Naturally he does not find everything lovely in our island 
garden. He deplores the disappearance of the peasant and 
the survival of the slum, the tapeworm of ribbon ett 
ment and the red rash of rural villadom. But, resolu 
mezzo-brow, he has a good word for Blackpool beach and 
the roadside Lido, and fails to find in Suburbia the inspies-— 
ated gloom which it is sometimes the 
fession to see depicted on the more intellectual 

A lover of moorland solitudes, he would share them with 
all who are worthy of them, championing, though with no 


aggressive democratic argument, the hiker against the | — i 


keeper. His sanity, humanity and temperate optimism are: 
refreshing, and the wit and wisdom of this descriptive and 
discursive essay of his make it something much more than | — 
the letterpress to a hundred attractive photographs. 


Valley of Shadow. 

Mr. Ernest RayMonp’s unhappy little poisoner, Paul 
Presset, schoolmaster, when at the bitter end bof « “st his = 
twistings and dodgings he finds himself m 
on the capital charge, is surprised to find that the other 
prisoners, though criminals, are very decent men, m 
like himself. We, the Accused (Casseit, 8/6) is a most} 
impressive piece of writing, lightened at times to 
by love surprisingly inspired and returned. The book 
not exactly propagandist, but here is something to be} 
said, and in the saying there are created a murderer 
most human and a woman, Myra Bawne, who may live’ 
long in English literature. This is no common thriller, MO} 
hunt for a lost thimble by light-hearted amateur sleuths, | 
but a profound study of a grim reality. Before the; 
last terrible scene is reached there are fears:and miseries) 
without limit as there is kindness beyond all expectation; | 
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but long before then one is driven, 
against instinet and in spite of the 
revolting nature of the crime, to an 
attitude of sympathy with and under- 
standing for the criminal, Almost 
one is persuaded that it is oneself who 
is Paul Presset the poisoner and who 
is suffering the extreme penalty. 


Dickens Writes to His Wife. 

The letters retained by Dickens's 
wife to prove, as she pathetically said, 
that her husband had once loved her, 
have been ‘‘released,” as her children 
desired, on the death of the last of 
them. They provide a strong clue not 
only to the relations of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dickens (ConsTABLRE, 10/-) but 
to the artistry that began as a side- 
show and ended by becoming a second 
nature. Hardly a scintilla of humour 
enlivens the letters of Dickens ‘the 


lt Wh) A 





rebuke for some defect of manner and 
their most passionate urgency is lavished 
on the recommendation of drugs—‘‘I 
positively insist on a three-grain calo- 
mel pill instantly.” The “ facetious- 
ness” is, at first, ‘‘let loose upon For- 
ster,” and “a facetious document” 
carefully distinguished from a letter. 
Little by little, however, the character- 
istic attitude gains ground, and some 
amusing correspondence, originally pub- 
lished piecemeal, has its deleted scandal 
restored to it in brackets. One is sorry 
for Mrs. Dickens. It is a moot point 
how far genius may release a man 
from the chivalries and decencies of 
life; and the matrimonial blunders of 
DickENs are and always will be evi- 
dence for the prosecution. 


Up to Date. 

In the first volume of Our Own 
Times, it will be remembered, Com- 
mander STEPHEN King-Hau. dis- 
covered the year 1931 to be the Great 
Divide in the territory under his survey. 


al 
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“San, | CAN EXPLAIN DAT, De POSTMAN COLLECT STAMPS FO’ HIS SWEET LIL’ 
CHILD AN' HE WANTED A JUBILEE ONE, BUT DE LETTER INSIDE AIN'T NO MO 
DAMAGE DAN DE ENVELOPE.” 
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Hitherto the nations had for the most 
part been in retrospective mood, trying to pour the crude wine 
of post-war vintage into brittle nineteenth-century bottles. 
The result was cracks and the Crisis. What happened next, 
what was happening up to the very last moment before 
his book passed beyond the reach of addition or revision, 
is the theme of Commander Kine-Ha.t’s second volume 
(NicHOLSON anD Wavrson, 10/6). The States in their new 
orientations, as separate and interrelated entities, are 
briefly but thoroughly examined. The portents of Britain's 
abandonment of gold, of Nazism and Fascism, of New 
Deals (eheu fugaces!) and Five Years Plans are explained 
with the lucidity and impartiality which are the author's 
special virtues. There is a heartening though temperate 
optimism in his admittedly provisional verdicts. He 
believes, for instance, that both Russia and Italy may 
be working, in their different ways, towards a more rational 
and intelligent democracy than the world has yet seen. 
Socialism he accepts (and welcomes) as a fait virtually 
accompli: State planning is a necessity, but to be effective 


it must take cognisance of consumption as well as of pro- 
duction, Yet man the individual is to keep a reasonable 
freedom, It is a difficult problem, and Commander Krna- 
HAL does not pretend to have solved it. But he has illus- 
trated the temper which may make its solution possible. 


Hebrew Fantasy. 

There is a magical quality in Mr. Rosert NaTHan’s 
prose. To a poet's imagination and simplicity of expression 
are added a subtle humour and something else which defeats 
analysis. His last book, One More Spring, gave me more 
pleasure than anything I had read for years, and now 
comes Road of Ag& (ConsTawLe, 7'6), a beautiful treatment 
of a vast theme, the persecution and survival of the Jews. 
“The Jews were going into exile,” he begins, and he goe 
on to describe their last tremendous exodus, not to 
own Palestine but to the only hospitable territory left in 
the world, the Gobi Desert. As the moves across 
Europe, like an enormous caterpillar, towards the East, 
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attacked by bandits and students and chivvied by police, 
it swells daily with a fresh recruitment of Jews of every 
class, and country. They find self-government diffi- 
cult, ore they are out of Europe the financiers are 
planning development companies, the ordinary men, tired 
and jealéusg are fighting aimlessly among themselves, and 
the old people are dying. Mr. NarHan treats this great 
symbolic conception with a quick humour, and with a 

found sympathy and understanding for a race whose 
just pride it is that no persecution however prolonged or 
fanatical can ever disintegrate it. 


Very Much This Side of Idolatry. 

Gilbert and Sullivan (Hamisn Hamivron, 10/6) are 
described on the jacket of Mr. Heskeru Prarson’s bio- 
graphy as “a source of innocent merriment.” They emerge 
from its pages in a rather dilapidated condition, especially 
Gu.pert who, as dissected by Mr. Hesketn PEARSON, 


reminds one of the man who was described as “a vegetarian 


with a strong partiality l SiS ae 
for mutton chops.” He 

was torn in two by Vic- 
torian inhibitions and 
Rabelaisian im pulses, 
and his wit was almost 
always governed by the 
maxim of Micnar. 
Finsspury: “ Anything 
to give pain.” No merit 
is allowed to any of his 
work outeide his librettos. 
His plays are “not only 
dood but buried, and 
never likely to be resur- 
rected except perhaps 
as fossils of an extinct 
species.” Engaged is 
dismissed with a bare 
mention; T’om Cobb, 
certainly very good read- 
ing, is not mentioned at | 
all, nor is The Happy 
Land, that brillant 
political burlesque 
founded on The Wicked 
World, the 
which, though com- ead 














pleted by Griserr A Beckert, ‘was furnished by Gu. ; 


weet. Mr. Heskera Pearson is more sympathetic in 
dealing with SuLLivan’s lifelong handicap of ill-health and 
the frustration of his efforts to escape from light opera 
ito the realm of serious composition. He makes a good 
point in insisting on the complementary quality of the 
characters and talents of the two men. For the rest I 
find this an interesting rather than an agreeable book, 
bristling with disputable criticisms and dogmatic asser- 
tions and not invariably accurate in detail. The form 
of GiLeert’s famous blank verse Limerick differs widely 
from GILBERT’s original version which was published many 


years ago in The Spectator. 


Sing a Song of Sixpence. 

I suspect that Miss CLavpia Parsons” novel (a first one, 
I anny? is mainly autobiographical, but that is not an im- 
portant question except in so far as it may prove th 
truth is funnier than fiction. The main selon end value of 
the book is that it provides excuse for leisurely laughter 
and for chuckles that must be suppressed for fear another 
member of the family should ask to share them. For 











sketch ml : Inventor of Cure for Seasickness. “1 neuinve rr's GOING TO WoRK!” 


Brighter Bondage (Cuatro AND Win bus, 7/6) is a book that 


should stay in the hand from first to last sentence, The} 


heroine, turned suddenly poor—but only in a com 

and casual way—decides that she must augment her three 
hundred pounds per annum. Her victims are Swedes who 
correct the English she is employed to teach them, Mra. 
Gage (whom she “ chauffeuses,” together with a General “too 
good to be true"’), and Daffodil, who repeats naughty stories 
in entire innocence, an American who begins by paying 
for instruction in SHAKESPEARE and ends by employi 
the heroine as a quite innocuous sort of gigolette to vat 
culture to her parties, and some Australians. But this is 
a book to be read rather than described, and then read again, 


A Welcome Visitor. 


In a preface to The Joyous Pilgrimage (Dent, 6.) | 


Mr. Howarp MARSHALL says, “I have seen so many of 
these diaries in manuscript form, and deadly dull 


are.” But | agree with him that Mr. lan Donneuiy’g 


“record of his visit to 
Englarid from New Zea. 
land contains qualities 
that thoroughly justify 
its publication. Pre 
pared to appreciate, Mr. 
DONNELLY can say after 
several months in Eng- 
land, “ In nothing have 
I been disappointed.” 
But although he gives 
us several good marks 
he can at the same time 
place his finger upon 
some of our faults and 
absurdities. Listen to 
him, for example, on 
the cricket controversies 
that raged during last 
summer. “ That feeling’ 
was higher during the 
ideciding match at the 
| Oval than at any other 
time was due entirely 
to successful efforts on 
the part of a section of 
the Press to inflame 
ctiibietiniiiintlabaeinnapiiiat ee:  aathie sina 
opinion.” Mr. Donneity kept both his eyes and ears 
open during his pilgrimage and the result is a. book that 
we can read with profit and entertainment. 


The World We Live In, 

The Weary Road is one of the War books that deserves 
to be permanently remembered, and now, after long years, 
Mr. Cuarzes Dove has followed it with Beyond the Sunset 
(Murray, 7/6). Since 1918 Mr. Dour has seen life in 
various phases and in many countries, and whether he is 
writing of adult education, mountaineering or whatnot 
his pleasant style and his sane philosophy make him an 
engaging companion. Nothing that will delight lovers of 
sensation has happened to him, but during the last years 
he has had many opportunities to meet people who are 
pulling their weight in the country, and to take part mM 
matters that are of real importance. Keenness of obser- 
vation is not the least of his qualifications for the writing 
of a book such as this; and his statement that “ The work- 
ing man has a particular dislike of being regarded as ® 
moral obligation ” is an instance of his ability to hit a nail 

















plumb on the head. 
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American scientists to watch the total 
eclipse of the sun next year. Of course 
it won't be the Rising Sun. 


* % 

% 
Senator Hugry {~~ - 
Lone recently 


spoke to the 
Senate for fifteen 
hours thirty-five 
minutes. United 
StatesSenators are 
now said to be like 
Charity, for they 
suffer Lona. 


ee 
| 

An undergradu- 
ates’ bagpipe band 
is to be one of the 
first objects of the 

roposed Oxford 
Rast tish Club. 
The intention is of 
course to provide 
a home for lost 
pibrochs, 
* % 
* 

“Brown Jack”’ 
cuff-links are now 
obtainable. One 
sportsman is said 
to have been so 
carcless as to leave 
his in the shirt he 
ut on another 
Sis last week. 


oe 
% 

The fashion of 
going under arch- 
ways at weddings 
is very popular,” 
says a writer. The 
couples would look 
foolish going over 
the top. 
oe 

* 








* Looking at an 
| income - tax form | 
makes me laugh,” 
says a business-man whose balance- 
sheet has shown a loss for a number 
of years, He had better be careful or 
the authorities may charge him enter- 
tainment-tax. , , 
* 

According to a contemporary the 
youth of the country is taking up tennis 
seriously, And as usual father stands 


the racket. — 
bk 





An American holiday-maker who 


VoL, CLXXxVI, 


Javan is inviting European and 


Student of the Press (to Newcomer), “Vor 
'ITHERTO UNKNOWN EIGHTE 


was seasiek during the whole of a trip 
to the Mediterranean says that so far 
as he is concerned these pleasure- 
cruises are all bunk. 


% & 
ad 


_ Worms three feet long and four 
inches in circumference have been dis- 
covered in Africa. In order to catch 








SHOULD 'AVE 


these, we are told, the local birds have 
to be large as well as early. 


% 4% 
mM 


A horticulturist has produced a new 
flower which he has named “Prymcea- 
ticillus dichmylla.” He does not, how- 
ever, think it will be a pronounced 
RUCCERS, se 

oo 

The moth which damaged sugar-cane 

has been conquered by means of a 


bp» 


YEN 
EN-YEAR-OLD LAD "aS JUST COMPLETED WONDER KNOL x! 


parasite. Entomologists have yet to 


discover a parasite which 
the clothes-moth il fc 


* & 
* 

“Forty thousand years is a y 
smal! stretch of time for a geologist,” 
stated a lecturer. Convicts of course 
would appeal against it, . 

= * 
; A baby girl was 
orn in Hu 
with a auenplate 
set of thirty-two 
teeth. A musical. 
comedy career is 
indicated, 


* 
a“ 


Mary, one of the 
orang-utans at the 
| Zoo, is an accom. 
| plished pick pocket. 
iShe is therefore 
‘kept away from 
| the marsupials 





* & 
ad 


| A gardener 
| claims to be able 
jto grow square 
|peas. Their great 

| advantage is they 
' do not roll off the 

knife. ,» » 
k 

| * Kilta still have 
| their supporters,” 

| says a contempor- 

jary. It would be 

| very embarrassing 

| if they hadn’t. 


j * & 
t ye 


| A bright glare 
'in the sky was 
irecently seen by 
|Surrey residents. 
| One fantastic the- 
‘ory is that it was 
| the sun. 


* & 
v, 


A visitor to this 
country would like 
| to know of asleepy 

old English county 
in which to reside whilst here. We 
suggest Beds. 


"ERE BEFORE 


* & 
a 


“I swear by a small piece of flat fish 
three times a week,” declares a corre- 
spondent. Bless my sole! 


* *& 
* 


An inventor claims to have produced 
an ‘almost human”’ knitting-machine. 
Something of this type is already em- 
ployed behind post-office counters. 
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Footwork. 


“Morner,” | said, gazing pensively out of the dining- 
room window, “I ’m going for a walk to-day.” 

After a long silence my mother put down the letter 
she was reading and at me over her spectacles. 

“Is anything wrong, dear !”’ she asked gently. 

“Wrong, Mother?” I replied huffily. “Why on earth 
| should there be anything wrong?” 

“Well,” she answered, “to my certain knowledge you 
haven’t been for a walk in London since you were sixteen.” 

Her eyebrows met in a puzzled frown and she looked fussed 

“You're not in love or anything, are you! It seems so 
very peculiar somehow—=so al unlike you.” 

“Nonsense, Mother,” I said firmly. “It’s simply that 
it’s a glorious day and I need exercise. 1 shall go into one 
of the parks—or all the parks perhaps—and stride rapidly 
across it or them, singing hymns of praise.” 

Mother got up and went swiftly to the door. 

* Darling,” she said, “I'd like you to see your father before 
you go.” Her voice was calm but her hands were shaking 
like castanets. 

Unreasonably so, I think. For, although I have not hiked 
round Hyde Park for a long time, having conceived a dislike 
for it in my youth when I used to go there daily with a 
Mademoiselle and a dog, the latter of which was always lost 
and the former, alas! never, I still retain the use of my legs. 

I mean, I can walk. 

Only yesterday I walked the whole length of Berkeley 
| Street, and I am constantly making the most spectacular 
_ dashes across the pavements—from shops into taxis, and 
taxis into restaurants. Then, again, I take a lot of exercise 
driving my car. My arms legs are in constant action, 
pushing levers te and fro, and out of the window 


at I know, and blowing the at people I’m 
sak dom's know—all very fatiguing. 


To-day, however, | had deciced to go for a walk in the 
Park, and I must. confess that I was excited at the pros- 
pect. Lt was really quite an adventure. 

On my way out of the house I met my father standing 
in the front hall. He looked anxious. 

‘What’s this I hear about walking ?’’ he asked, gnawing 
his moustache. 

I told him. 

“You'll never do it,” he sighed. “Your legs won't hold 
you up that. long.” 
ee t long?” I asked crossly. 

He waved an airy hand. 

“Mother wants me to come with you,” he whi , 
“She’s frightened you'll get lost or something. Actually, 
my dear,” he added, “she thinks you 're not quite yourself.” 

“And what do you think?” I inquired, opening the 
front-door and stepping out into the sunshine. 

Father smiled condescendingly. “As a matter of fact I 
told her not to worry because, quite honestly, I don’t think 

‘ever reach the Park,” he said. “In fact I bet you 
-a-erown you don’t.” ; 

It was ge & 

“Done!”’ I cried gaily, and started off at a smart p 
down the street. “4 a 

As I turned the corner I looked back. Mother was stand- 
ing at the drawing-room-window, a handkerchief pressed to 
her mouth. She waved it feebly and then dabbed her eyes. 

Swallowing a lump in my throat, I hurried on, round 
Montagu a Great Cumberland Place. It was 
delicious. air was warm and smelt of fresh paint and 


tar and petrol. Before me, as dazzlingly white as a swan’s 


throat, rose Mayfair's Taj Mahal—the Marble Arch. It 

















‘ 





was m : 
soft grass of the Park. 

There would I sport a while, high heels permitting, with | 
the young things, the nursemaids, the dogs and the ducks, 


and try to recapture the youth I had lost there, along with 5 


a couple of hoops and a sailing-yacht, a few years ago, — | 

With these thoughts in mind I was just about to rush | 
eagerly across Oxford Street when my ears were assailed ! 
by the noise of a continuously-depressed hooter. 

It was Cora in her Bentley. 

“Quick, get in!” she shouted. “I'll give you a lift,” 


“I don’t want one, thanks,” I cried back: ro 
“What did you say?” she screamed, opening the door ef| 


the car as she went along the street, thereby endangering 
the lives of countless innocent human beings. 

“Shut the door!”’ T bawled. 

“What?” 

“Go away!” 

“Get in, you fool!”’ 

“You'll kill someone!” 

“Then get in ///” 

I got in and was whirled away, and thus all my pedes- 
trian intentions were rudely frustrated. 

By the time I had bought Cora a hat in Albemarle Street. 
it was half-past twelve. My hopes rose again. If ] 
couldn’t dally with the d in Hyde Park I would 
prattle with the pelicans in St. James’s Park. 

This, alas! was not to be. Halfway across Piccadilly I 
met Toby Blake, and in spite of all my protestations he 
whisked me off to the Ritz for a cocktail. 

“I don't drink,” I pleaded, “and I want to go for a walk.” 

“Don’t be morbid,” he ied. “After a couple of 
cocktails you won't be able to walk even if you want to.” 

nasty pecs in Grosvenor Street at 1.30, but | 
an ter I started off again, padding desperately | 
Parkwards. I was determined to get there this time. | 

It was unfortunate that as I neared the Marble Arch for | 
the second time that day my eye should have strayed 
across the road, for it was lnandsetely met by a blazing 
poster announeing: “Death's Head is Here!! Last Great 
Week!! Come and See it Now!!”’ 

The cinema! I knew it would catch me in the end, In} 
its clutches I am as a jellyfish in the arms of an over- 
affectionate ’ 

When I came out of the cinema it was nearly 6 p.m. I 
was hot and dn, glowed like twin cinders in the fireof 
my face. In the distance I saw the green trees beckoni 
me over the top of the Marble Arch. If only I had 
my day walking beneath their shadow how cool and 
and cucumber-eyed I should be now, I thought. 

“And I still can be!” I cried aloud. “There is yet time!” 

I raced whooping towards the Park, and as I ran th 
the gate a large perambulator containing two abn 
large children struck me amidships. It was a foul blow, 
being neither above nor below but actually on the belt. 

Winded and in great pain I crept into a taxi and was 
driven home. Father was still standing in the hall. 

“Did I win?” he asked, scratching the palm of his hand. 

“Yes,” I admitted, “but only by a hat, a cocktail, 
luncheon, a cinema and a pram’s-breadth.” V.G. 








Cryptic Ballyhoo ! 
_ (Sir 8. Cripps is re to have complained bitterly of 
“Jubilee ballyhoo and false patriotism.” 


Can Cripps have said it, even in his haste 

_ No, surely not; there must be some mistake. 

Such a remark, in such revolting taste, 
Only a bally hooligan would make. 











Behind it lay the cool green trees and the 
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YOUTH ON THE PROW AND PLEASURE AT THE HELM. 


} 
' 
| 
| 
{In completing his Ministry Mr. Batpwin has recognised the claims of the younger generation. | 
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“You pon’t WANT A BOATMAN FOR THIS CRAFT, SIR—-YOU WANTS A GARDENER.” 








Vicar’s Bounty. 


“Very kind of the Vicar,” said 
Pamela. “We'll have it this even- 


ing.” 


She handed back the guinea-fow! to 


— 

“He said he hoped you would like 
it, Mum,” said Emily. “He had a 
whole of them from Farmer Rogers 
out at Little Plimpton as a small 


| token.” 


“Do you like guinea-fow!l?”’ Pamela 
asked me. 

“No.” 

* Nor do 1; but it’s very kind of the 
Vicar. Lots of new potatoes and green- 


| peas might help.” 


> 
I agreed that green-peas were 


| helpful. 


“And how would you feel about 


| lashings of strawberries -and -cream 
| afterwards?” 


| & 


“I usually feel extremely weil 
fterwards.” 
“Come to think of it,” said Pamela, 


| “we might ask the Harpers to dinner.” 


“Come to think of it,” I said, “we 
can't. Mrs. Harper rang up while you 
were in the garden and asked us there 
this evening. Eight sharp. I said we 
would,” 

“Not dinner, I suppose *”’ 


“No, just Bridge, I imagine.” 

“Then we'll have dinner early,” 
said Pamela. 

We had dinner early, and Pamela 
did everything possible to encourage 
the guinea-fowl to remember its name. 
There was even a menu. At its top 
left-hand corner she had drawn what 
she assured me was a guinea-fowl. At 
the top right-hand corner she had 
drawn another guinea-fowl. At the 
bottom left-hand corner she had 
lightly sketched a guinea-fowl. In- 
spiration had then failed. The bottom 
right-hand corner was blank. 

The bill-of-fare, elaborately printed 
in red ink, ran as follows :— 


Potage 4 la Maison 

th 
Pintade du Curé 
Petits Pois beaucoup : Pommes aussi 
soup 
* 
Fraises @ la créme : fort beaucoup 

* 

Café chez Harpers 

(No time for it here) 


“What,” TI asked, “is Pintade du 
Curé?”’ 

“French for guinea-fow! from the 
Vicar.” 


“a 
y, a 


“In France,” I said reflectivel; 
guinea-fowl would be roughly an 
eighty-francs-fowl at the present ex- 
change.” 

“It wasn’t an exchange,” Pamela 
objected. “It wasa gift. And you can't 
look the poor thing in the beak, 
because it hasn't got a beak now.” 

The guinea-fowl did its best. The 
petits pois were admirably beaucoup, 80 
were the pommes aussi. The straw- 
berries-and-cream were formidable. 

“I’ve made a perfeet pig of myself,” 
Pamela confessed as we staggered 
round to the Harpers. 

“A guinea-pig ‘’’ I suggested. 

Pamela giggled. ‘* How do you feel?” 
she asked. 

“Stuffed.” 

The Harpers’ guinea-fow: was also 
stuffed. 

* * i a * 

“So kind of the Viear,” said Mrs. 
Harper. “I’m not frightfully keen on 
guinea-fowl myself, but. I know some 
people love them, and I’ve got lots of 
a and new potatoes, and simply 
ashings of strawberries-and-cream, 
and I know you two love strawberries- 
and-cream even if you don’t love 
guinea-fowl; though very possibly you 
do love guinea-fowl, because I know 
some people do love guinea-fowl, 
mS" 
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Eltham. 


'* REFERRING to the guide-book, | find 
‘that Eltham in Kent is famous for its 
Palace, a moated residence of the Kings 
| of England from Henry III. to Henry 
VIII., possessing a magnificent Ban- 
geting Hall of fifteenth-century oak. 

aving recently visited this Hall, 
which is again in perfect condition, | 
can testify to its beauty and also to 
Eltham’s popularity among house- 
holders, for it and its neighbourhood 
have been so intensely built upon that 
it now practically joins London. 

But it is neither the Palace nor the 
bricks and mortar that keep it so 
much in my mind, but this fact, that in 
every ship or aeroplane, every hotel 
abroad, I have to write on a slip of 

per, for the information of the police, 
its name. For there is apparently 
nothing that the police of Europe want 
so much to know as where I was born; 
and I was born there. They also want 
to know the day on which I was born, 
and where I now live, and my age 
(which they could deduce), and my sex 
(which they ought to be able to guess 
too), and my occupation, and my 
nationality; but I could leave those 
details out and nothing would matter. 
Yet if I left out Eltham in the county 
of Kent the officials and the reception- 
clerks would, I feel certain, rebel. 

I suppose there are slips of paper by 
the hundred—or almost by the thou- 
sand—on which I have stated, in block 
letters, what my surname is, and, in 
less formal letters, what my Christian 
names are, and that Eltham in Kent 
was the place of my birth; but as to 
what has happened. to these slips, 
whether written unsteadily on moving 
conveyances or qui¢tly in stable hotels, 
[have not the faintest notion. Is there 
any after-life for them? Has anyone 
ever seen them collected and borne 
away to the police-station ? Once there, 
does the staff, ravenous for the inform- 
ation they impart, fall instantly upon 
them? | hope so, for it is then that 
Eltham would come to its own. “ Look 
here” (Voila/), I can imagine one of 
them saying—‘ look here, you fellows 
{copains), there is an Englishman at 
the Grand Hotel who was born (né) at 
Eitham.” Eltham would give him alittle 
trouble, and he would divide it thus— 

Elt” and “ham,” dropping the “h.” 

Or are the slips, merely a sop to 
bureaucracy, disregarded altogether! 
And, even so, are they kept for ever 
or after a while destroyed ? Supposing, 
im a perverse mood, I wrote that 
Eltham was in Northumberland, could 
it possibly get me into prison? Sup- 








posing I invented everything and said 
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Outgoing Batsman. “ You've Gor TO 
IN-SWINGER THAT DIPS.” 





He's BOWLING HIS 


LOOK ovT, Haron, 








in block letters that my surname was 
Locust (as my schoolfellows used to 
think) and that my Christian names 
were Ebenezer Varicose, and that | 
was aged thirty-five and a woman, and 
that my nationality was Abyssinian, 
and that Eltham in Kent was the one 
place in the world where (like HoMER) 
| was not born, what would happen! 
Would the joke be detected, and how 
soon? Not on that night, I guess, but 
long after I had passed on to another 
inquisitorial home-from-home. But if 
it were at once detected what would 


It is not only the European police 
that know about me and Eltham; all 
the scrutinisers of my passport know it 
as well, for Eltham in Kent figures 
there too. When they examine me so 
narrowly with my passport in their 
hands, is it to see if I resemble the 
photograph (which I swear I never 
did) or to see what a man who was 
born at Eltham so long ago looks like ? 

Eltham! I cannot get away from it, 
although, in fact, that was almost the 
first thing I did, for we left while I 
was still in arms. A futile evasion: 
I was born there. E. 

















happen? Would there be another war ! 
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Vicar’s Bounty. 





“Very kind of the Viear,” said 
Pamela. “We'll have it this even- 
ing. 
She handed back the guinea-fow! to 
Emily. 

“He said he hoped you would like 
it, Mum,” said Emily, “He had a 
whole bag of them from Farmer Rogers 


out at Little Plimpton as a small 
token.” 

“Do you like guinea-fowl?” Pamela 
asked me. 

“ No ” 


“ Nor do 1; but it’s very kind of the 


| Vicar. Lots of new potatoes and green- 
_ peas might help.” 


I agreed that green-peas were 


| helpful. 


| lashings 


“And how would you feel about 
of strawberries - and - cream 


| afterwards?” 


“I usually feel extremely well 


| afterwards.” 


“Come to think of it,” said Pamela, 


i“ we might ask the Harpers to dinner.” 


“Come to think of it,” I said, “we 
can’t. Mrs. Harper rang up while you 
were in the garden and asked us there 
this evening. Eight sharp. I said we 
would.” 

“Not dinner, I suppose ?”’ 


“No, just Bridge, I imagine.” 

“Then we'll have dinner early,” 
said Pamela. 

We had dinner early, and Pamela 
did everything possible to encourage 
the guinea-fowl to remember its name. 
There was even a menu. At its top 
left-hand corner she had drawn what 
she assured me was a guinea-fowl. At 
the top right-hand corner she had 
drawn another guinea-fowl. At the 
bottom left-hand corner she had 
lightly sketched a guinea-fowl. In- 
spiration had then failed. The bottom 
right-hand corner was blank. 

The bill-of-fare, elaborately printed 
in red ink, ran as follows:— 


Potage a la Maison 
Pa 
Pintade du Curé 
Petits Pois beaucoup : Pommes aussi 
beaucoup 
* 
Fraises & la crime : fort beaucowp 


* 
Café chez Harpers 
(No time for it here) 


“What,” I asked, “is Pintade du 
Curé?”’ 

“French for guinea-fowl from the 
Vicar.” 


“In France,” I said reflectively, “s | 
guinea-fowl would be roughly an} 
eighty-francs-fowl at the present ex- | 


change.” 
“Tt wasn’t an exchange,” Pamela 


objected. “It was a gift. And youean't | 


look the thing in the beak, 
because it hasn’t got a beak now,” | 


The guinea-fowl did its best. The . 
petits pois were admirably beaucoup, 90 | 


were the pommes aussi. The straw- 
berries-and-cream were formidable, - 


“T’ve made a perfect pig of myself,” | 


Pamela confessed as we 
round to the Harpers. 
“A guinea-pig?” I 


she asked. 


“ Stuffed.” - 
The Harpers’ guinea-fown was also | 


stuffed. ms 


* 3 *# 


* P ees ae 
“So kind of the Vicar,” said Mrs.) — 


Harper. “I’m not frightfully keen on 


guinea-fowl myself, but. I know some | 4 


people love them, and I’ve got lots of 
peas and new potatoes, and simply 


lashings of strawberries-and-cream, | 


and I know you two love epee 


suggested. 5 ae 
Pamela giggled. “ How do youfeel?”} 
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Eltham. 


REFERRING to the guide-book, I find 
that Eltham in Kent is famous for its 
Palace, a moated residence of the Kings 
of England from Henry III. to Henry 
VIII., possessing a magnificent Ban- 
— Hall of fifteenth-century oak. 

aving recently visited this Hall, 
which is again in perfect condition, I 
can testify to its beauty and also to 
Eltham’s popularity among house- 
holders, for it and its neighbourhood 
have been so intensely built upon that 
it now practically joins London. 

But it is neither the Palace nor the 
bricks and mortar that keep it so 
much in my mind, but this fact, that in 
every ship or aeroplane, every hotel 
abroad, | have to write on a slip of 
paper, for the information of the police, 
its name. For there is apparently 
nothing that the police of Europe want 
so much to know as where I was born; 
and I was born there. They also want 
to know the day on which I was born, 
and where I now live, and my age 
(which they could deduce), and my sex 
(which they ought to be able to guess 
too), and my occupation, and my 
nationality; but I could leave those 
details out and nothing would matter. 
Yet if I left out Eltham in the county 
of Kent the officials and the reception- 
clerks would, I feel certain, rebel. 

I suppose there are slips of paper by 
the hundred—or almost by the thou- 
sand—on which I have stated, in block 
letters, what my surname is, and, in 
less formal letters, what my Christian 
names are, and that Eltham in Kent 
was the place of my birth; but as to 
what has happened. to these slips, 
whether written unsteadily on moving 
conveyances or qui¢tly in stable hotels, 
[ have not the faintest notion. Is there 
any after-life for them? Has anyone 
ever seen them collected and borne 
away to the police-station ? Once there, 
does the staff, ravenous for the inform- 
ation they impart, fall instantly upon 
them? I hope so, for it is then that 
Eltham would come to its own. ‘Look 
here” (Voila/), I can imagine one of 
them saying—‘‘look here, you fellows 
(copains), there is an Englishman at 
the Grand Hotel who was born (né) at 
Eltham.” Eltham would give him alittle 
trouble, and he would divide it thus— 

Elt” and “ham,” dropping the “‘h.” 

Or are the slips, merely a sop to 
bureaucracy, disregarded altogether 
And, even so, are they kept for ever 
or after a while destroyed ? Supposing, 
in a perverse mood, I wrote that 
Eltham was in Northumberland, could 
it possibly get me into prison? Sup- 
posing I invented everything and said 

















Outgoing Batsman. 
IN-SWINGER THAT DIPS.” 


“You've Gor To LOOK out, Haron. 


He’s BOWLING HIS 








in block letters that my surname was 
Locust (as my schoolfellows used to 
think) and that my Christian names 
were Ebenezer Varicose, and that I 
was aged thirty-five and a woman, and 
that my nationality was Abyssinian, 
and that Eltham in Kent was the one 
place in the world where (like Homer) 
I was not born, what would happen ! 
Would the joke be detected, and how 
soon? Not on that night, I guess, but 
long after I had passed on to another 
inquisitorial home-from-home. But if 
it were at once detected what would 
happen ? Would there be another war ! 


It is not only the European police 
that know about me and Eltham; all 
the scrutinisers of my passport know it 
as well, for Eltham in Kent figures 
there too. When they examine me so 
narrowly with my passport in their 
hands, is it to see if I resemble the 
photograph (which I swear I never 
did) or to see what a man who was 
born at Eltham so long ago looks like? 

Eltham! I cannot get away from it, 
although, in fact, that was almost the 
first thing I did, for we left while I 
was still in arms. A futile evasion: 
I was born there. E. V. L. 
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The Clock With One Finger. 


Tue clock with one finger 
Was made in the days 

When time used to linger 
By leisurely ways— 


When nobody reckoned 
(Or so we are told) 
Each fugitive second 
More precious than gold, 


But the clocks, like the people, 
Took things as they came, 
And the chimes in the steeple 

Said mostly the same :— 


“Some day—no day— 
Maybe—one day— 

Come day—go day— 
God—send—Sunday !” 


No moral didactic 
Ts borne on the sound 
Of its slow-footed tack-tick 
The thirty hours round. 


It strikes just for pastime 
As chance may befall, 

Be it slow time or fast time 
Or no time at all. 


And the crooked old hand on 
Its countrified face 

Keeps on and on and on 
Its countrified pace, 


And, scorning all worry, 
Announces each day: 

“There bain’t no such hurry 
As some folk do say ; 


For bring the day pleasure 
Or bring the day sorrow, 

I be certain to measure 
Another to-morrow... . 


Some day — no day— 
Maybe—one day — 
Come day—qo day— 
fod—send—Sunday !” 
as C. F.S. 


The Dodger. 


Ir was not until Mullinabeg’s 








sheriff's sales had been recurring at 


intervals for nearly two years that a 
motor-lorry mingled with the seized 
cattle and sheep in the local Pound 
Field and was offered to the highest 
bidder. “‘I thought very bad of the 
poor ould Dodger,” a spectator said 
afterwards of the pathetic droop of its 
battered bonnet, ‘for its head was bent 
like a h”’—the fact of the matter 
being that the ancient vehicle stood on 
the downward slope of the field and 
was steadied there by two large stones 
placed by the sheriff's men beneath 
the front-wheels. 


In a place sa Mullinabeg, where 
every person everything is re- 
named according to the popular ss 
it was inevitable that the one and only 
motor-lorry of the village should be 
known as the . To begin with, 
its makers had labelled it a Dodge, 
which is practically the same thing; 
another and equally powerful reason 
being its driver’s almost miraculous 
success in avoiding the many pedes- 
trians who still persist in walking in 
the middle of the road when they go 
out to gather in the goats that spend 
the long summer days on the grass 
beside the highways. , 

There were only two topics of con- 
versation in the Pound Field that day: 
reminiscences of the broad-minded 
activities of the lorry since it was driven 
rather erratically into the yard at 
Killeen, from which it was driven years 
later and still more erraticaliy by 
representatives of the Law; and specu- 
lations regarding the possible attend- 
ance at this sale of the legendary figure 
entered in the books of so many Irish 
auctioneers of seized goods as ‘Mr. 
Cash.” 

The Dodger has played so many 
parts in the life of the village that 
everyone has something to say about 
it. Regardless of any differences in the 
creed or policy of its occupants it has 
carried the supporters of all parties 
alike to their various meetings. It has 
even acted as a temporary platform 
for speakers who in the local phrase- 
ology “hate their two eyes for lookin’ 
at one another.” When the home team 
beat the hitherto unconquered football 
experts of Ballykealy it was the Dodger 
that brought them home to the 
ovation that awaited them. And when 
a Mullinabeg exile drew a horse in a 
Derby Sweep the lorry called attention 
to the fact by doing a “round the 
houses” race of its very own with un- 
expectedly loud and triumphant fan- 
fares of its punctured bulb-horn. 

“There’s times I seen the Dodger 
thravellin’ to split the wind,” onlookers 
said; “an’ then, for that again, I 
often seen it be the side of the road, 
an’ all you could call it would be a dead 
letther.” 

From these reminiscences the con- 
versation in the Pound Field passed 
automatically to ‘‘ Mr. Cash,” the anon- 
ymous buyer of so much of the stock 
of distracted farmers, who have long 
declared themselves unable, and are 
certainly unwilling, to pay their 
annuities. 

As in the case of other legendary 
figures, such as Cuchulainn and Brian 
Boru, every speaker had called up for 
himself a personal vision of this man 
who broke every rule of conduct by 





bidding for things that could bring 
him no luck, 

Martin Scally pictured him as 9 
“low, mean, narra-minded little tinker 
of a man,” and vo this he added a 
realistic touch by the addition of the 
words, “‘an’ he balded.” “He thinks 
he has great privilege,” he said, “but 
you may be sure that fella gets heavy 
pay from someone that’s as onnatural 
as he is himself.” 

Mick Doyle insisted that he never 
could think of this anonymous buyer 
as being — but the young man 
in the pay-desk of a city shop he had 
once visited. ‘He was too Turkish,” 
he said broodingly, ‘an’ he had 
‘Casu’ wrote out above an’ below him, 
an’ you must get a ticket whenever 
you bought annything an’ carry it 
over to the little gazebo where he was 
sittin’ givin’ out impudence. * Yourself 
an’ your Cash,’ I says to him, ‘ you're 
no credit to the place annyway.’ An’ 
whenever I hear the name of Mr. Cash 
I do think of that lad in the little cubby: 
hole an’ all the lawdydaw talk he had.” 


There were several strangers in the |: 


Pound Field when the first lot was 
offered, and the bidding was evidently 
done by them, though there was 
nothing to show which stranger was 
Mr. Cash. Then it was the turn of the 
Dodger, and the bidders turned away; 
but the conversationalists closed round 
the lorry for a moment, then moved 
aside; and the two big stones had 
vanished from before the wheels, 
The frenzied yell of the auctioneer 
warned the visitors, and they saw the 
heavy vehicle charging towards them, 
gathering speed as it came. 

The scene will be talked about for 
years. “Dodger be name an’ Dodger 
be nature,” Mick Doyle says. “Sure 
they flopped an’ they floundhered, but 
it hunted them to the very gate, an’ 
whenever they took a lep it took an- 
other, till it had them sthrewed upon 
the grass like daisies, an’ ever 
cheerin’ an’ shoutin’ till it hot the wall 
an’ sted where it was. An’ Martin 
Scally climbed upon the gate: ‘Which 
of ye is Misther Cash?’ he says; an’ 
one of the fellas ruz his head, but we 
couldn’t see what he was like wid all 
the clay was on his face. ‘Well,’ says 
Marty, ‘you were sold yourself this 
time, for you’re afther bein’ knocked 
down to the Dodger.” D.M.L. 








“A strong discovery has been made in the 
middle of a field at Horton, near Wimborne, 
in Dorset.” —N.Z. Paper. 


We should be inclined to leave it alone. 





“Carpet fitter with sewer wants odd jobs.” 


Advt. in Daily Paper. 
To save him from going down the drain, 
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judged alive.” 


THERE is uncertainty where men sell pig, 

Round, solid pig, still numbered with the living; 
The vendor, once as merry as a grig, 

Regards his produce with a new misgiving; 
Though they be tauter than the barley sack, 

Though, prodded, they may quiver like a jelly, 
To-day men weigh them by the fatted back 

Only, and by the thickness of the belly. 


What, is there naught but bacon that has worth ! 
(Grown on those coarser parts, or so I gather) 
To sing the content of that ample girth 
From other angles, is it only blather ? 
Recall those hams, the pride of ancient York; 
Ponder those gammons, too, which take some beating ; 
Must we ignore them with the crackling pork 
And secret sausage, which I hold good eating ! 


And there are others, but my lore is slight; 

Trotters, I’m told, though cheap are not unsavoury ; 
What is a Boar’s Head but a pig’s head dight 

(With lemon) in a fierce fantastic bravery ! 





o—_—— 


Pig Points. 


|“ Back fat and belly-thickness are far from being the only points on which a pig is selected when being 
—“ Confusion in Pig Classes.” 





The Times. | 


He only that has known and grown the hog 
From early suckling to its adult splendour 
Rightly could tell the fuller catalogue 
Of all the porker yields us, and all tender, 


Yet will I sing, while conscious of my lack, 
Of the rich pig, albeit with discretion, 
For not his charm of belly or of back 
Allure me, but his facial expression; 
That smile, that puzzled brow, those lifted ears 
Pricked in enquiry—Lord knows what he’s asking— 
The twinkle in an eye that disappears 
Only in slumber, and his peace when basking, 


These are the gifts that most endear. Take these, 
And me, the poet, one who knows not Mammon, 
Not all the hams in all the world shall please 
Nor all the rashers, let alone the gammon. 
Smile, hog; your various innards and your joints 
(Sleep, hog) let others weigh, and think they're clever ; 
I would acclaim you by those purer points 
A thing of beauty and a joy for ever. Dum-Dum. 
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LILLEY It will be suggested that this team 
New Teams for Old. WooLLEY has a tail. Very well. Reverse the 
— : Sims batting order and then see what it |. 
Tue Test Matches are with us again. B. H. Lyon looks like. At any rate it is an attrac. |) 
I had hoped that the first English side G. J. Bryan tive side with plenty of cohesion, 
would show a break with the HutTron Given its opportunity it should play 
t. But in vain. While there may TuPPEN sonny cricket. 
a new name here and there in the Troms. Another way of escape from the 


English team the old humdrum prin- 
ciples of selection are still employed. 
Is it too late to entreat the selectors to 
cast off their shackles and attack their 
task with a new untrammelled vision ‘ 

I hope not. At least I will try. I am, 
be it admitted, but a camp-follower of 


_ the game, without expert knowledge. 
| But I am entitled to my views. Briefly 


| and the substitution of 
| one great new principle : 


| narrow hierarchy of ex- 
| the area of choice and 





1 would advocate the abandonment of 
all conventional principles of selection 


Here is a team with a sparkle. It 
has youth on its side, and I should not 
be surprised if it were found to possess 
memorable qualities. 

Some may urge that it lacks solidity. 
Allright. I can offer them an alternative 
combination possessing both weight 
and the severity of a classical style. 
For such a side my first six choices 
would be BrtxamMy, DvcKFIELD, 


sterility of selectors could be found 
in some such significant combination 
as this:— 

Cook 

AMES 

GuNN 

Woop 

PEARCE 

Squires 

Rist 

Smart 





design. Upto now Eng- 
lish teams have been a 
mere hoteh-potch of 
names chosen from a 
perts. I would widen 
at the same time im- 
pose an artistic pattern 
on the side. The selec- 
tor should be no mere 
selector but a creative 
artist. 

To take an obvious 
example, would not the 
following eleven be an 
improvement on any- 
thing which has hitherto 
represented England— 











Boyss 
WARNE 
ButTer. 


This may introduce 
a sensational element 
which is better kept out 
of cricket. I merely 
throw out the sugges- 
tion. After all, gates 
must. be considered, and 
the public likes its 
drama. 

For the last match, 
in case England had its 
back to the wall, I 
should keep in hand a 
strong reserve of Brit- 
ish manhood. I could, 
if required, produce a 
side of unexampled 








j virility. Mr. Mann 
song elects himself as cap- 
“ ya 3 tain, and the first ten 
Bou. Bore. “ OLD BOY, YOU SIMPLY MUST COME DOWN AND STAY WITH US . . 
Guan NEXT WEEK-END, THERE ARE LITERALLY HUNDREDS OF NIGHTINGALES.” places would be filled as 
‘ Topp | “My DEAR FELLOW, IT WOULD BE NO Goop. I’M A ROTTEN SHOT.” follows :— 
ne Wank, O'Connor, GREGORY, Srn- MANN 
te FreLD: Vertry, T. N. Pearce, HuMAN 
etal DoLLery, Dacre and Cox would NEWMAN 
ese, suitably fill the remaining places. HERMAN 
amy let it be understood that I have no FREEMAN 
wish to dogmatise but merely to show EASTMAN 
This team, apart from its merits as bow the resources of English cricket CHAPMAN 
an artistic composition, possesses a May be used to the full once the bad COLEMAN 
sturdy pugnacity which has heen ld methods of selection have been SHIPMAN 
lacking in some recent sides. [It is, discarded. I should very much like ALDERMAN, 
moreover, essentially English. It to see the following take the field for 
would be Py eg with the public, the England :— A worthy choice for the last place 
Press and the scorers. It may be CUTHBERTSON is more difficult to find. The umpire 


objected that it is a work-a-day com- 
bination, with more tenacity than 
brilliance. so. I make no 
claim to infallibility. But certainly 
such limitations could never be im- 
puted to the following :— 


GBARY 
Berry 
PoTHEcaRY 





HopGkKINSON 
RICHARDSON 
PHILLIPSON 
PARKINSON 
TENNYSON 
JACKSON 
Watson 
Corson 
Hiason 
Dyson. 


Newman might be invited to doff his 
white coat: for the occasion. Or, 
failing this, one could not go far wrong 
ee calling in Boyes to complete the 
side. 

In outlining this new scheme I have 
no wish whatever to dictate to the 
selectors. They can take it or leave 
it. But at least they cannot pretend 
that they have not been advised. 
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The — Greeks had many ppd a 
The Garden i The Word War. sitions, which they used wi : 
: cee mer — ingenuity to give subtle variations of 
Discussing what occurred oulside the XV.—Prerosrrion Week. meaning to simple verbs. They did 
os eg — on a June 11, oa not leave these itions lying about 
, members of a queue fought Caudal Prepositions. 


among themselves, the police inter- 
vening. 

Ir was a summer evening ; 
We all knew what had won; 

The time was ripe to light me pipe, 
Which presently I done; 

And then before the hut 1 found 

A humberella on the ground. 


I says to Ernie, “Is it yours?” 
He give me such a look. 
Says Dill, “You'll find “twas left 
behind 
By someone what was took. 
You mark my words,” says he, “it’s 
true 
That ’s from the Covent Garden queue.” 


We all was silent for a bit, 
Then Bill begins to laugh 
And murmurs, “Cor, that was a war!” 
Ernie agrees, *‘ Not half. 
Don’t go forgettin’ that,” says he; 
“It was a famous victory.” 


“I knew,” says Bill, “that all them 
folks 
Was musical as sin, 
But strike me pink! I didn’t think 
They'd start a-pitchin’ in. 
And still,” he says, “I can’t make out 
What all the battle was about.” 


So this is where I clears me throat, 
Commencing for to say: 
“1 know the fax about the ax 
Done here that fatal day. 
This row or frackass what arose 
Concerned two queues for different 
shows. 


The first quene’s time was nearly up— 
Two or three hours to go; 

The second band still to stand 
For twenty-eight or so. 

All in a line they stood to wait : 

You couldn't keep ‘em separayt. 


They got a bit impatient-like, 
Feeling was runnin’ high, 

When up there pops a bunch of cops 
And starts to argufy. 

Well, everybody being right, 

They tries to prove it by a fight.” 


“I was surmisin’ that was it,” 
Says Ernie, “all along. 
But you'd have thought, the way they 
fought, 
That somebody was w % 
“Ah, well,” says I, “they're vi'lent 
jossers, 
These dilly tanties and connossers.” 
R.M. 


“Try this truck out."—Mr. Foro. 

I am implored by many to impale 
“try out.” “Let us try out Miss 
Dainty,” or “the Potato Board,” or 
“the new steel chairs,” or—worse—‘‘I 
do not mind giving Miss Dainty a 
try out.” 


“He was not going into Mr. 
Eu.iot’s various projects that were 
in the course of being tried out. . . 
He was glad to see a man trying 
something.” —Mr. D. Lioyp Georae. 


Well, I too detest “try out.” It is, 
I suppose, one of our less welcome 
importations from the great Republic 
of the West. But, steady, brothers! 
The air to-day is full of roving prepo- 
sitions, and we must consider before 
we cast our stones. 

Tsu , brothers, that you “‘ti 
up” uae’ dale (where the North 
American, more correctly, ‘‘calls”’ 
them). On the football-field you hear 
without a tremor the boys exhorting 
the School Eleven to “Play up!”’ You 
are not ashamed to s of a “knock 
out” (even in the august Albert Hall), 
of a fire breaking out or a burglar 
breaking in. You do not wash your 
dirty plates: you wash them up, and 
then you clean up the sink. I suspect 
that you wind wp your watch. I am 
sure that you tuck up your little ones. 
Then perhaps you hurry up (you may 
even dress up) because you want to 
dash off with your wife to the pictures 
—or the pub. At the pub she will tell 
you to drink up because she wants to 
turn in. You may then fall out and 
come home dene up. I am sure that 
in the Great War you frequently fell 
in. You are tired out, you wake up 
and get up. But when you hear that 
North Americans are beating wp or 
shooting up or trying out, you shiver. 

Well, I do not say that you should 
not shiver; but where, brothers, do we 
draw the line ¢ 

You will not, I think, condemn ail 
these combinations of verb and prepo- 
sition—at least, you will not damn 
them all with equal ferocity. Some of 
them; you will say, are horrible slang, 
and some are meritoriously idiomatic. 
The step from odious North American 
slang to valuable English idiom is 
sometimes very short. 

The question is: Which is which ? 

Let us, Bobby, go back to the 
Ancient Greeks, whom you love so 
well ; for cannot find a wordin FowLER 
about this difficult: matter. 


loose, as we do; they made them fast 
at the fore-end of the verb. My memo. | 
ries of Greek verbs are hazy, but T pe. | 
member that there was a very 
verb, riému, which simply meant 
place” (correct me, Bobby, if I err); 
and by putting the preposition dvd (up) 
or «era (down), or da (through) in front 
of this tedious + @ym the Greeks were 
able to express various exciti 
th ts. The sad thing is that 
can think of no example but dvdéeue— 
anathema—meaning a terrific curse— 
which is simply compounded from dvd 
(up) and riéyu (I place). We do the 
same trick, rarely. For example, by 
adding the simple preposition “with” 
to the ordinary v “stand” we 
get the meaning of stubborn resist- 
ance. But most of our verbs are not 
(thank God!) like the Greek, and 
cannot be transformed in this way, 
So, if we want to make a verb mean 
: which it does not mean, we 
set a little preposition to trot astern 
rather vaguely, like a cheeky 
behind a solid citizen. It may lo 
disorderly and even absurd—but how 
English! And the point to which Tam 
lumbering is this—that perhaps, in- 
stead of sniffing at these impudent 
verb-followers, we ought to boast 
about them and say how rich in 
significant short-worded idioms the 
English language is! 

“Oarry on!” “Fall in!’’ Where is |- 
the Briton who would abolish these? 
Yet why should “fall’’ combined with 
“in” mean the assembly of a regiment 
in its ordered ranks ?* “ Knock out,” 
you must admit, brothers, is worlds 
apart from “knock ’’—moreover it is 
logically defensible—to knock out of 
the battle or, maybe, consciousness. 
‘Wash up” is indispensable in = 
tice, though not perhaps irreproachable 
in. origin; for two little letters 
give us an exact and vivid picture of 
what is being washed, and if people 
begin to wash up their babies or their 
teeth indescribable confusion will fall 
on every home. “Touching up & 
picture says briefly not — = 
touching but something quite differen’ 
as “dressing up” is different from 
dressing, “playing up” from playin 
. writing-up ” from writing, and P 


up’’ from adding. 
ee short, some of our little Ait 
sitions, “up” and “out” espec ly, do 
seem to have a magical and valuable 
* Consider too: “Fall in with, out, through, 
off, back, behind.” 
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power to enrich or distinguish a 
ian pasist _ wherever they are 
rly emplo to these ends we 

rrould he oe of them. 

The trouble is that the baser sort of 
English speaker, perceiving these things 
dimly, thinks that it is right and clever 
toaddany preposition toany short verb, 
though the sense is neither enriched 
nor altered. I cannot see that “up” 
adds anything valuable to “shoot” or 
“beat,” to “ring,” ““hasten,”* “hurry,” 
“hot,” “pack” or “wind.” And that, 
brothers, must be our test, yard-stick, 
criterion and thingummy. We must 
not pedantically condemn the loose 
but pregnant post-preposition ; but we 
must not admit the merely lazy or 
vulgar imitation. EN 

And so to “try out.” It may be said 
that the “out” in “try out’ denotes 
a thoroughness, as in “clean out,” or 
a finality, as in “knoeked out’’—a 
trying ‘‘out”’ to the farthest limits of 
possibility, or patience, or the time 
available. But I do not care what is 
said. / will not have the foul expression ! 
For if these defences are to prevail it 
will be right for H.M. Judges to tell 
the prisoner that he has been tried 
out and found guilty. And that, most 
evidently, would be lousy. 


“Hotted Up.” 


A warrior in Venezuela sends me a 
moving appeal for permission to con- 
tinue “hotting up” his engine (or car). 
“Heating’’ will not do, he says, be- 
cause he does not want his engine to 
be “hot.” He wants it cool; but he 
wants to “hot it up,” that is, “put a 
little more pep or snap into it.” 

Well, i perceive the difficulty; and, 
though I distrust, with reason, the 
language of the motor-world, I am 
eager to help. Certainly, brother, con- 
tinue to “hot” your engine (not a 

neologism,” but a word used many 
hundreds of years ago). But what is 
the point of “up”? I cannot see that 
in this case it adds or means anything. 

And ought that fine critic, Mr. KE. A. 
Bavonan, to write “. . . better-written 
music than would furnish owt half- 
a-dozen ordinary revues’ (News- 
Chronicle)? Why “out”? In the 
dictionary, I know: but is it right ? 


EXERCISE. 


Mr. Justice Riapy Swirt (to a wit- 
ness). “Although you may sit down 
you must still speak up.” 

(1) If the learned judge had said, 


“Although you may sit you 
must still speak,” 











: *“It is proposed to hasten up the 
mmunisation (!) against this disease.” 
Battalion Orders. 
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“ALL THIS TALK ABOUT THE MARCH OF PROGRESS Stk ARTHUR, BY GAD, Sir! 
THE OLD COACHING DAYS WERE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME!” 
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would his utterance have been 


equally 

(a) effective (5) intelligible? 
Answer— 

(a) No. (6) No. 


(2) Do these two prepositions pass the 
test prescribed above, brothers ? 


Answer— 
“Down.’’ No. 
“Up.” YEs. 


(3) But if the “down” is omitted does 
not the sentence lose its balance 
and the pleasing opposition of 
“down” and “up” ¢ 

Answer— 
Yes 

(4) Then do we (here) pass both of 

the prepositions, brothers ? 
Answer— 
Yes. 


What a life! 


A. P. HL - 


Australian Lullaby. 





At sunset when 

The many brews 

Of kangaroos 

And walleroos 

And wabbly wallabies 
Fold their queues; 

When red rock-wallabies, 
Rock red wallabies, 

And brush-tailed wallabies 
Brush rash wallabies, 
And wailing wallabies 
Refuse to snooze; 


When kangaroos 

And walleroos 

And wall-eyed wallabies 
With piebald alibis 
Warble lullabies— 

It makes most horrible 
Hullabaloos! 
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Her Mother, “GeorGk DOESN'T MIND sow RIDICULOUS HE MAKES US LOOK.” 











: The Ballad of the Bloomsbury 


Belle. 


i'm one of the Belles of Bloomsbury, 
I'm one of the Bloomsbury Belles! 
Oh, none of your top-back-rooms for 

me, 
For now I’m one of the swetls— 
One of those 
Liter- 
y 





Ethel M. 
Delis, 
One of the élite 
Of Gower Street, 
One of the Bloomsbury Belles! 


I have looked for rooms in Chelsea, 
| have hunted much farther afield, 
But I have only seen a few 

That have honestly appealed. 

And, with all the world wide, 

I could not decide 

Whether to live in Mayfair 

Or in gay Barkingside. 

All over Hammersmith Broadway 
And down the Strand I've strolled ; 
I’ve even been to Turnham Green, 
But confess it left me cold. 





Through the wilds of Greater London 
I’ve meandered on my trek— 
I’ve even tripped, after dark, 
To the jungle regions of Regent’s Park, 
And I’ve been to Tooting Bec. 
Oh, I’m one of the Belles of Blooms- 
bury, 
Yes, one of those Bloomsbury 
Belles! 
None of your Fulham fumes for me, 
For now I’m one of the swells— 
One of those 
Berta 
and 
Ursula 
gels, 
One of the élite 
Of Gower Street, 
One of the Bloomsbury Belles! 


{ could never stand the atmosphere 

Of prudish Lancaster Gate, 

And my search for the Perfect 
Place 

Has reduced me to a state 

When my spirits fail, 

My soul turns pale 

If anyone's so tactless 

As to mention Maida Vale. 

I could not waste my sweetness 





On the gloom of Eaton Square, 
And, although I’ve gazed on Worm- 
wood Scrubs, 
I found no solace there. 
The pallid beauties of Belsize Park 
Move no deep chord in me, 
And I've really no feeling 
About living in Ealing, 
Except it’s so far from the sea, 
* * * * * 
Oh, I’ve always been one of the rose- 


But now I’m one of the blooms! 

One of those brazen Bloomsbury 

Who sit cross-legg’d in their rooms; 

Who cheerfully move to their various 
dooms 

With no thought of heaven or hell! 

For I don’t want to be Queen of the 
May, Mother, 

And live in a Y.W.C.A., Mother— 

I want to make hay, 


HAY, 
HAY, Mother, 
And bloom like a Bloomsbury Belle! 








A Fair Warning. 
“He is unmarried and is assured of a. warm 
welcome when he comes to ———- ? 
Report of Appointment of a New Vicar. 
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THE BOY WHO SHOULDN'T GROW UP. 


T. NOW YOU MUST PROMISE ME YOU 
Joun Buu. “THERE’S YOUR NEW NAVY SUIT. NOW YOU MUST PROMISE ME 
; OUT OF it.” _ rey " } Mat! 4 } ; f IT 
ee Many WELL, AT ALL EVENTS I’LL PROMISE NOT TO UNLESS YOU GROW OU1 
OF YOURS.” 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


M 





Synopsis of the Week. 
, June 17th.—Lords: 


ionday, 
Bills Read a Second Time. 


Various 


Commons: Debate on Education. 


Tuesd 


, June 18th.—Lords: 


Second 


Reading Debate on the India Bill. 
Commons: Debate on Duties. 
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The Stone-Thrower. “This glass-house will 
be fair game for me—it's such a long time 
since I lived in one.” 


Dr. AppIsoN. 


pire se June 19th.—Lords: Debate 
on the India Bill. 
Commons: Debate on Income-Tax. 


Monday, June 17th.—The face of the 
Government, having been considerably 
lifted, was eagerly scanned to-day. In 
the Upper House Lord HatLsHaM was 
warmly greeted as he perched himself 

erilously upon the 
oolsack, and in the 
Commons the new and 
the old Ministers came 
in for cheers and banter. 

At Question-Time the 
new P.M.G., Major 
TRYON, announced that 
the Alexandra Palace 
had been selected as a 
site for the first televi- 
sion station, and gave 
rise in the bosom of Mr. 
P.’s R. to the earnest 
hope that the Palace it- 
self, that monstrous 
miracle of wedding-cake 
architecture, would on 
no account ever be itself 


selected as a subject for 
television. Television- 


receivers are still very 
delicate mechanisms. 
Captain ARTHUR 


Before . 
Behind . 








EVANS raised the urgent question of the 
wretched quality of many British films 
churned out to satisfy the demands of 
the quota, and Mr. RoncimAN promised 
to receive any deputation on the sub- 
ject led by Captain Evans. This is 
indeed a matter vital to the public. 

Mr. Patine’s anxiety A se the 
extent of this country’s water reserves 
seemed a trifle superfluous, and no one 
else was surprised when Sir Kincs.ey 
Woop, in his new office, assured him 
that everything in the garden was as 
wet as could be, or words to that 
effect. 

The Labour Party’s endeavour to 
heckle Mr. BaLpwrn on his appoint- 
ment of two Ministers-without-port- 
folio was not particularly effective, and 
Dr. AppIson, who was an occupant of 
this kind of glass-house in 1921, laid 
himself needlessly open in throwing a 
portfolio at Lord Evstack Percy and 
Mr. Even. But the P.M. was moved 
to give the House the interesting in- 
formation that his spell as Lord 
President was the most arduous and 
worst paid in his long experience 

The rest of the day was happily 
spent in discussing the Education 
Vote, Mr. RAMSBOTHAM giving a most 
satisfactory account of the past year’s 
progress, and the new Minister, Mr. 
OLIVER STANLEY, winding up the 
debate. 

Tuesday, June 18th.—The Bill to 
decide the future of India, while not of 
course drawing quite so good a gate to 
the Lords as that dealing with the snar- 
ing of rabbits, gave rise to an interest- 
ing debate this afternoon and gave Lord 
LLOYD an opportunity to release his 
pent-up contempt for the measure. 

Lord ZETLAND, upon whom the 
mantle of Sir Samvet Hoare has fallen 





I 
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Fee os | | 
“ But those before cried ‘Forward!’ 
“And those behind cried ‘ Back!’ ” 


(But the Elephant succeeds in maintaining its status quo.) 
. Lop Sweun. 
. Lorp Lieyp. 


as it were in mid-stream, made an 
eloquent survey of the Bill and com- 
mended it to their Lordships’ sympa- 
thetic consideration. Lord Bean Pr. 
lowed him and, speaking with a — 
of excitement which often rendered his 
words inaudible in the Press Gallery, 
attacked the Government so bitterly 
that Mr. P.’s R. was led to doubt 
his sense of proportion. He moved to 








Awl | 
The Bishop (of Exeter). “There'd be no | 


castle left—if only I could have my move!” 


withhold Federation from the scope 
of the Bill, and cited a long list of | 
countries where Federation had failed ; 
but this seemed an argument no 
sounder than holding, for instance, 





that democracy should be withheld 
from a certain country because it had 
broken down in Russia, Germany and 
Italy. And he went on to paint a 
ghastly picture of the 
disruption which India 
was about to enjoy, to 
accuse the Government 
of sitting like cowards 
on the fence, to object 
to the absence of officers 
from the witnesses be- 
fore the Joint Select 
Committee, and tosneer 
at Mr. BaLpwn for de- 
luding the British public 
about feeling in India. 
After him came Lord 
SNELL, who put his 
objections in a more 
rational manner and did 
his best for the Labour 
Party’s case, that, though 
the Bill would do some- 
thing for India’s free- 
dom, it would not do 
nearly enough. Of the 
subsequent speeches the 
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Producer of spectacular film, “ The House that Jack Built.” 











OUGHT TO BE A COW AND ITS HORNS SHOULD BE CRUMPLED.” 


“ You vE GoT THIS WRONG! 
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ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPT IT 








| most remarkable was that of Lord 
HARDINGE, an ex-Viceroy, who regretted 
that the confidence of the Princes had 
been betrayed in February by the ex- 
treme section of the Conservative Party, 
and assured their Lordships that not 
only was there little doubt of the 
Princes’ support, but also that oppo- 
sition to the Bill in India had already 
completely died down. 

It was to be observed that Lord 
RoTHERMERE followed these speeches 
with a face pregnant with gloom, but, 
although his pockets may have been 
bursting with messages from the 
Princes condemning Federation to 
oblivion, he made no attempt to 
im them to the House. 

ednesday, June 19th.—When their 
Lordships resumed the Second Reading 
discussion oe India Bill this after- 
noon, maintained the high 
eres Me gery rday: on such a sub- 
ject as this the U House is notably 
informed than the Commons. 

But the debate took no new channel. 

In a well-reasoned speech Lord 
CREWE supported the Bill and con- 
demned Lord Lioyp’s Amendment as 
likely, if carried, to cause the eventual 
ve, Cha of India into provinces as 

te as Gambia and Sierra Leone. 
most remarkable contribution 





“ 


came from the Bishop of Exerer, who 
elaborated his profound distrust of 
democracy. It was the oldest form of 
government, he said, and it had always 


OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO? 

Pity 

The Chairman of the Kitchen Committee, 

One little mouse in the zambaglione 

Means a general stampede for Sir Joun 
Ganzont. : 





exhibited the characteristic of great 
fragility. He described vividly the 
condition of corruption to which 
democracy had brought America, and, 
quoting Signor Mussoiint’s dictum 
that democracy was essentially im- 
moral because it appealed to the 


persona! motive, he agreed. Some other | 


form of government must be discovered, 
but whether he viewed Fascism as the 
best alternative he did not say. 


Lord Scong, who has brought not | 


only an agreeable personality but also 
a top-hat to augment the lamentably 
meagre ranks of the Upper House top- 
hat group, pleased the Lands to-day 
with his maiden speech as Lord MANs- 
FIELD; while he regretted that it 
should be critical in tone of a Govern- 
ment which he supported, he explained 
that his objection was not to India 
governing itself, but to the assembling 
of a Western democratic government 
for India which paid no attention to 
her ancient systems. 

The Commons took the Finance Bill 
a little further, the CHANCELLOR de- 
clining to accept an optimistic Amend- 
ment by Mr. MasBane to reduce’ 
income-tax to four shillings, on the 
exeellent grounds that he hadn't 


twenty-five million pounds ‘up his 


sleeve.- 
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As Others Hear Us. 
The Old Hand. 

‘I was hoping to meet you, old man. 
How are you?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, thanks. How’s 
yourself?” 

“Things aren't too bright, you 
know. I've just had a piece of shocking 
bad luck too.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that. You must 
tell me all about it some day. I’m 
afraid L’ve got to rush now——” 

“Here—which way are you going?” 

“As a matter of fact I shall have to 
go in a taxi.” 

“T wonder if you'd mind giving me 
a lift?” 

“I'm not really going in your direc- 
tion, I’m afraid.” Coe 

“That's all right, old chap. 
way’s mine.” 

“But look here, I’m going to Liver- 
pool Street Station.” 

“That'll do me splendidly. 1 can 
easily pop into the Underground.” 

“Look here, I don’t like taking you 
out of your way like this. I'll give you 
a ring in the morning.” 

“No, no, that’s all right. To be per- 
fectly frank, I want a word with you.” 

“Yes, but look here ‘s 

“That’s all right, old man. I know 
exactly what you're going to say. 
But it isn’t what you think.” 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t wait. Taxi!” 

“Taxi! That’s a bit of luck. He'd 
have gone right past us if I hadn’t 
hailed him. In you get—I'll tell him 
Liverpool Street, shall I?” 

“Thanks.” 

“Now, there’s nothing like coming 
straight to the point. You know that 
fiver you let me have the other day?” 

“As a matter of fact it happened to 
be a tenner.” 

“That’s what I said, wasn’t it? 
Well, you remember that tenner?!” 

“Yes, I do. In fact I was rather 
wondering whether——” 

“ Naturally, naturally ; that ‘sexactly 
what I was coming to. I think the 
original idea was that I was to let you 
have it back at the end of next month?” 


“The beginning of this month, I 
think.” 


“Was it? I daresay. There's not 
much in it either way. Call it the 
beginning of this month for the sake 
of argument.” 

“IT don’t want to press it, but actually 
we're somewhere about the middle of 
the month now, aren’t we?” 

“Well, if you call the thirteenth the 
middle of the month—— Still, the 
point is this: that fiver—tenner—what- 
ever you like to call it, hasn’t done 
quite what I expected of it.” 


Your 
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CARAVAN AT NIGHT.” 








“T thought you said it was a cer- 
tainty?” 

“My dear chap, be reasonable! 
How can there be such a thing as a 
certainty in the present state of the 
country? Goodness gracious me, I’m 
not a prophet. It’s not reasonable to 
expect infallibility, hang it all!” 

** Well, but I don’t know that I ever 
did expect it.” 

“Ah! that’s just what I wanted to 
get at. So long as you acknowledge 
that freely and frankly, then we know 
where we are. I can’t tell you what a 
relief it is to me that you should take 
it like this.” 

“You haven’t given me much chance 
of taking it at all, so far.” 

“By Jove, that’s rather funny! But 
joking apart, what I really wanted——” 

“Just a minute. If it’s a question of 
borrowing any more——” 


“My dear chap! What do you take 
me for? If I hadn't had the most 
infernal bad luck and been absolutely 
let down over a couple of certainties 
I: shouldn’t have dreamt for one 
moment of letting you advance me so 
much as a sixpence. Of course, if 
you insist, I’H hand it back on the 
spot.” 
“No, no, no! That’s all right. I[ 
didn’t mean that.” 

“T know you didn’t. I just wanted 
to get the whole thing absolutely clear, 
that’s all. And if you'd care te bring 
the whole thing up to, say, twenty-five 
pounds, I think I can safely promise 
you a good return for your ina 
couple of months’ time. Here's Liver- 
pool Street, old man. No, no, it’s my 
taxi—I insist By Jove! That’sa 
funny thing. I haven't got a —_ 
worth of change on me.” E.M.D. 
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At the Play. | 


“Tur Fwo Mrs. Carroiis” 
(St. Marrry’s). 
WHEN we first meet the cheerful 
Pennington (Mr. Eowarp Haren) in 
The Two Mrs. Carrolls, at St. Martin’s, 





| A DOCTOR WITH A CIGAR-MANNER. 


Dr, Tuttle. . . Mr. Lamont Dickson. 


_ he is so exactly the sort of young man 





who will be a friend in need that we are 
pretty sure emergencies worthy of 
his faithful zeal will arise before very 
long. We are quite right. (Geoffrey 
and Sally Carroll, newly established in 
their beautiful Riviera home, 
feel that it is Paradise, and 
straight away the heads of 
many snakes begin toemerge. 
Snake Number One isadaz- 
zling widow, fair and statu- 
esque (Miss Joan Mavpe), 
where Sally is a mercurial, 
pe lively dark Russian. 
Sally(Miss ELENA MrraMova) 
is herself Mrs Geoffrey Carroll 
Number Two, and Geoffrey 
(Mr. Leste Banks)isa paint- 
er whose creed is beauty and 
whose inspiration comes and 
goes and necessitates frequent 
changes of residence and 
wives. But there is more and 
worse to him than that, and 
in his character lurks an evil 
t of ruthless egoism, 

and where for any reason 
he cannot get a divorce he 
embarks on a little quiet 





that Sally ought. to know about. Be- 
cause, soon after Geoffrey has set his 
eyes on Mrs. Harden, Sally begins to be 
mysteriously ill. The Riviera doctor, 
Dr. Tuttle (Mr. Lamont Dickson), a 
splendid specimen of the inept physi- 
cian whose mainstock-in-trade is cheer- 
fulness, is of course completely out of 
his depth. 

But the Riviera is a grand place for 
gossip, and by a fortunate chance, 
although the first Mrs. Carroll is in 
England, she hears enough to bring 
her post-haste to Sally. What she has 
to tell is that she too was in her day the 
recipient of her husband’s poisoning 
attentions. Indeed she divorced him 
for it, and has his written confession 
handy. 

It is a capital scene when the two 
Mrs. Carrolls meet, and Miss Mrra- 
MOVA gives a superb exhibition, which 
rings true all through a most exacting 
part, of Sally’s reception of the appal- 
ling news. What an actress she is, 
showing us through the vehement pro- 
testations of disbelief the steady 
growth of rational conviction that the 
unthinkable is all too true! 

The play then becomes immensely 
exciting. Mr. Lestiz Banks is par- 
ticularly skilful as a silent actor and at 
making a few sentences convey a great 
deal, and he sets about his murdering 
in a way that blends cunning and folly 
according to the true style. 

There are tales of earlier tragedy in 
the house, a mistral blowing and other 
tricks to heighten horror, which give 
the impression of being adventitious 
decoration. But the parts are in such 








capable hands that all is, for the 
audience, very well. The vein of mad 
self-centredness in Geoffrey makes us 
quite credulous of his unnecessary risks 
—for he rushes on destruction with 
his crude tactics, knowing that his pre- 
vious confession is in the hands of a 
hostile brother-in-law. 








AD 


PERHAPS IT WAS THE MISTRAL. 


Geoffrey Carroll Mr, Lesure Banks. 
Harriet Carroll .Miss Louisr Hampron. 


After all, when murder is in im- 
mediate prospect, when telephones have 
been cut off and when sofas are being 
wheeled against doors in the des- 
perate efforts of the intended victim 
to postpone being murdered 
and high crisis reigns, the 
action is the thing, and action, 
stirring and intense, this 
accomplished cast gives us to 


the full. D. W. 


“ANYTHING GoES”’ (PALACE). 
A challenging title, but a 
challenge which in this case 
it would be monstrously un- 
fair to take up. For Mr. Guy 
Bourton and Mr. P. G. Wopr- 
HOUSE have compiled, under 
Mr. Cocuran’s egis, a book 
which is as dazzling a muddle 
as any musical-comedy could 
be, and they have provided 
situations and lines which fit 
Mr.Sypney Howarp’sgolden 
personality, as Mr. Wops- 
HOUSE would say, like a g. 
And what a personality 
it is! Moonface he is well 














poisoning. HOW HAPPY WOULD HE BE WITH NEITHER. called in this piece, through 
It is this side of his char- Sally Carroll > hi e : re - 
ete / } eR eS ees Miss Evena Miramova. which, as the poet SHELLEY 
acter that his first wife Harriet Geoffrey BS Ee Rees Mr. Lesuie Banks. remarked in other circum- 
(Miss Louise H.wpron) feels Harriet Carrol . . o>. ; Miss Louise Hampron. stances, the moon’sunclouded 
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rolls. Noteven the Episcopal 
nches in the House of Lords can 
match his gentle gravity, his unob- 
trusive sapience and his air of endur- 
ing calm. Like two disgruntled ser- 
pents his arms writhe in and out, 
never really comfortable, and all the 
time his massive frame is tying itself 
into fat modest knots of self-efface- 
ment. When he is funniest he grows 
infinitely pathetic, and this price- 
less quality of pathos leads me to 
dare, as I think I have dared before, 
to mention him in the same breath 
with CHAPLIN. 

From the moment when he comes on 
to the Transatlantic liner, which fur- 
nishes seven out of the nine scenes, he 
is desperately funny. Disguised as a 
clergyman and carrying a saxophone- 
case which flies open to reveal a 
machine-gun, he is supposed to be 
America’s Public Enemy No. 13, flee- 
ing to Europe for a change of victims. 
The fact that a gangster-friend has 
failed to make the ship enables 
him to offer his other bunk to an 
engaging young man who is stowing 
away for the sake of a girl. The 
young man is Mr. Jack Wurrine, the 
girl is Miss ApELE Drxon, and she 
is engaged, for reasons affecting the 
commercial fortunes of her family, to 
an English baronet, ably described by 





A REVEREND AND HIS 


DOCTOR 
CHEST-PROTECTOR. 


Sir Evelyn Oakleigh, Bart . Mr. Perur 
Happon. 

Rev. Dr. Moon. . . .. . Mr. SYDNEY 
Howarp. 


his authors as having a monocle in his 
throat and ably portrayed by Mr. 
Perer Happon. The ship’s list, a long 
one, concerns us no further than that 


it includes a cabaret-star, Miss JEANNE 
AUBERT, and a hard-stooting dame 
whose exact relation to Moonface is 
unspecified, but even to the most 





A Hip 
Reno Lagrange . 


SPECIALIST. 


. Miss Jeanne Avuperr. 


charitable mind beyond doubt. This 
is Miss Berry KEAN. 
Overflowing with the hooch of 


gangster kindness, Moonface takes the 
stowaway under his wing. Is the 
purser being troublesome? Moonfare 
offers to bump him off in a moment. 
Does he lack shoes, and glasses for his 
better disguise? Moonface brings him 
all the shoes in the corridor to choose 
from and goes and hooks the spectacles 
off the face of the next cabin’s occupant. 
A beard? And he holds a strange lady 
spellbound in conversation while her 
Pomeranian is robbed of its fleece. 
There is nothing this sterling fellow 
won't do for a pal. 

Although I came away uncertain 
whether the lyrics and music are quite 
up to Mr. Cote Porter's best standard 
and doubtful of the taste of one of his 
songs, I can forgive him this and much 
more for the rare excellence of ‘ You're 
the Top,” already well-known in the 
States. 

This song should make poor Miss 
Otis turn jealously in her grave, and 
should emerge triumphantly from the 
most fastidious gramophone — more 
triumphantly, I hope, than it emerged 
from the lips of Miss JzanNg AUBERT, 
who was Lconaadly unintelligible to 
me in the fourth row of the stalls. Her 
accent, which divides its fealty between 
Paris and Hollywood, is not helpful in 
getting Mr. Cote Porter's delicate 


lyries across, however fascinating it 
may be. She is an accomplished and 
individual actress, but to my mind her 
effectiveness is diminished by the fact 
that, like her accent, her technique 
appears to spring jointly from the old 
and the new capitals of feminine allure. 
Sometimes she is more reminiscent of 
DeLyYsta and sometimes more remin- 
iscent of Maz West, 

Mr. Jaex Wartrnc is one of the most 
attractive comedy leads New York has 
lent us for a long time. In himself he 
is not so iy Sse as a thoroughly 
acceptable young man of great charm 
and infectious gaiety, As a foil to Mr. 
Howarp’s mannered absurdities he 
is ideal, and he si well. Miss 
ApkLe Drxon played the nice but 
not-too-humorous English Miss with 
grace and some unselfishness; Miss 
Berty Kran danced very well and 
conveyed the impression that she would 
as soon go out without her gat as 
without her lipstick; and Mr. ER 
Happon was a Threepwood to what 
the Threepwoods have of backbone. 
his monocle indomitably in his throat. 
As a bonus, so to speak, to all these, 
we were also given the singing of the 
Four Apmirats and the Four 
HaRMONISTS, which we much appre- 
ciated, 

Mr. Cocuran’s Younea Lapies were 
as lively, as accurate and as well- 
dressed as always, and the settings 
were bright and amusing; but some- 


























IN THE SHIP’S CELLS. 
Love TRYING TO LAUGH AT LOCKS, 


Billy Crocker .. .« 


Me. Jack Wuurrine. 


Hope Harcourt . Miss Apkie Dixon. 


how there were fewer signs than usual 

of Mr. Cocuran’s direction. Perhaps 

a certain magnificence was weer 
0. 
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“Mrpsummer Eve,” murmured Florrie Jane, 
Poking her semi-recumbent swain 
As they sat in the dusky wood. 
Rather surly was Albert’s mood, 


For victuals and drink and sleep to him 
Were sweeter than songs of seraphim. 


“Wot abart it?” said he. 

“Come on, Albert,” said she. 

“It’s queer, but I’d like to dance round and sing 
Where those toadstools stand in that fairy ring.” 
“Tue things!” said Albert with scorn, 

“Strikes me you’ve blooming well gorn 

Batty, young Florrie. Why, they ain’t food ; 

And what ain’t eatable ain’t much good.” 


Florrie Jane 

Cried in vain 

As Albert kicked all the toadstools down 
And grinned the while like a circus-clown. 
But the fairy folk 

Didn’t see the joke, 

So they changed him into a blasted oak, 
While Florrie Jane, alone and sad, 

Wept at the fate of Albert the Bad. 


But a year went by as a year will do, 

And the maiden plighted her troth anew, 

This time to a decentish boy 

Named Fred, who consented with joy 

To go to the wood and dance and sing 

Where the toadstools made a fairy ring. 
Exhausted at length, they could dance no more, so 
They ended their games 

By carving their names 


(Not thinking, of course) on Bad Albert’s torso. D.C. 








Alphonse. 

“Dip Lever tell you about Alphonse and the Countess ?”’ 
I asked as we finally reached our table. 

“No,” said Jill, and “Do tell!’ she added with wifely 
enthusiasm. 

Our eee — the restaurant had been like a royal 
procession, for from his proprietorial ition in the door- 
way Alphonse had bowed to us siieticalty as far as his 
third chin and indicated by a flick of his fat white fingers 
that we were to be given the best of everything. Where- 
_ the waiters buzzed about us with deferential fami- 
iarity. 

Jill watched Alphonse with admiration. His nicely graded 
greetings, from a slight lowering of the heavy lids to a full 
w from what, alas! was once a waist, fascinated her. 

“What deportment!” she murmured. 

“I knew Alphonse when he hopped around like a well- 
trained flea,” I said. 

“Oh, no!” objected Jill. 

“Indeed, yes,” I insisted. ‘In the days before the War 
he was the perfect waiter—black hair greasily slapped back 
over a high forehead, slim waist, long legs and neat quick 
fingers. He could willow in and out of tables carrying trays 
incredibly loaded, and he wielded the most graceful tabie- 
napkin I ever saw. 

“In those days Alphonse was the most popular waiter 








on the Calais-Paris Express diner. He knew us all, remem- 


.« bered our interests, and soothed us after a bad crossing by 
-his t ministrations. 


“During the early part of the War I had a job in Paris 
and rem myself once again on the train with Alphonse. 
He was pleased to see me and noticed at once that the 
wretched crossing, my new uniform and the war-time 
slowness of the train had given me what he called ‘the 

ip.’ 
Ce MPsicur undoubtedly suffers from the pip ce soir,’ he 
murmured. ‘Allons, M’sieur shall sit: just here and he shall 
see a little entertainment arranged by Alphonse. Assur- 
edly to-night M’sieur shall not be bored.’ 

“A moment later there entered the car a most astound- 
ing old lady. She was upholstered from head to foot in 
purple and fine linen. She dripped diamonds and pearls. 
Her white hair, untidily piled high on her head, was pierced 
at odd places by diamond pins. Her skinny neck appeared 
to be held together only by an ancient diamond dog-collar, 
and her claw-like fingers were littered with rings. Her face, 
neck and hands were skinny, but the rest of her was vast. 
An enormous plateau of bosom provided a resting-place 
for pearls which cascaded over the abyss into the valley of 
her capacious lap. 

“She was seated with some ceremony at a table opposite 
to mine. She gazed at the menu, kept Alphonse standing 
at her side for age-long minutes while she abused the dishes 
and reluctantly announced her choice. Sent Alphonse 
scurrying for the wine-waiter, argued with him while she 
insisted on her wineglasses being changed and her cutlery 
polished. Then she turned her attention to the excellent 
hors d’wuvre and polished it off to the last crumb, demand- 
ing loudly a further supply of olives. 

“*The Countess Cordonniére,’ murmured Alphonse as he 
hurried past me with another full dish. 

“I was just preparing to sip my Bouillabaisse when | 
saw Alphonse bearing down on her again, this time carry- 
ing an overflowing portion of the delicious soup. 

‘He bowed over her reverently and then to my amaze- 
ment Alphonse, the perfect waiter, moved his hand, held 
the plate firmly by the outer rim and poured as if from a 
jug the whole contents to the last shaken drop into the 
purple spread of lap. He then tilted back the slate wiped 
the rim carefully with his napkin and set it down with an 


-air of complete satisfaction. 


“Stupefied, the Countess gazed at him for a full second 
and then yelled like an elephant in pain. She called on 
strange gods. She shook herself like a St. Bernard in snow, 
she raged, she swore, and Alphonse stood by listening with 
deference. 

“*This is the last dinner you will serve, young man,’ 
she squealed. ‘To-night I write to the management. To- 
morrow—— 

“*To-morrow, Madame, interrupted Alphonse—‘to- 
morrow I join my regiment, and I shall spill blood, not 
soup. 

“He paused and continued in a voice loud enough for 
all the carriage to hear— 

“Madame will permit that I return to her in lieu of 
damages the usual pourboire which Madame has given the 
last few years in return for the service of experienced 
waiters like myself. Your two sous, Madame,’ and with a 
flourish he handed her the coppers and made the exit of 
his career.” 

_ dill gazed at the monumental figure, almost Epstein in 
its grotesque repose. 

“I can’t imagine him spilling soup, even on purpose,” 
she said. 

“No,” [ replied; “I can’t imagine him spilling blood 
cither, but he did both.” 
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Professor of Zoology. “1 DoN'Y TRY TO REMEMBER ANY STUDENTS’ NAMES; EVERY TIME I REMEMBER THE NAME OF A 
STUDENT I FORGET THE NAME OF A FISH.” 











To Harry Plunket Greene 
On His Seventieth Birthday. 


Tue glory of great singers, when they pass, 
Has seldom proved more durable than brass, 
But you are happy in a triple claim 

To the achievement of abiding fame: 
Dowered with ancestral eloquence of speech, 
Handing the sacred torch to those you teach, 
And master of a literary skill 

Envied by all who drive the humble quill. 


Nothing you ever touched without adorning, 
Whether “to Philadelphia in the morning” 

You swept us off, or re-awoke the fire 

And magic lingering in the Magyar lyre, 

As the fierce shepherd urging o’er the plain, 

On Vengeance bent, his horse “ with flowing mane’’; 





Or when the tragic meaning you revealed 

Of what was lost on Mohacs’ fatal field. 

Folk-songs—great Lieder, Scuuperr, 
and ScuuMANN— 

Nothing was foreign to you that was human. 

Yet while a faithful votary of art, 

In other spheres you played an active part, 

Pursuing with insatiable zest 

Your favourite sport upon the Bourne and Test, 

‘Where the bright waters meet,” and by your pen 

Endeared to all good dry-fly fishermen. 

No pedantry of schools, no rigid system 

Is yours, but neminem fecisti tristem; 

For whether ‘‘on the air” or in the flesh 

You never fail to cheer us and refresh ; 

And those who meet to honour you to-night 

Hope from their hearts that in his onward flight 

Time, when he knocks in ten years at your door, 

Will find you standing four-square at four-score. C.L.G. 


BRAHMS 
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Urge Day. 


Don Quixote and Sancho Panza con- 
tinued to ride forward, discussing the 
question of enchanters in relation to 
that of windmills. At length they de- 
scried a man covered with cuts and 
bruises lying at the side of the path. 

“Here,” said the knight, “is proof 
of the existence of enchanters. Seest 
thou, Sancho, the condition to which 
‘these wretches have reduced this poor 
man?” Then, ad ing the man: 
“Speak out, friend, and be not afraid, 
for he is here who will avenge you on 
your enemies.” 

“So please you,” said the man, “I 
have no enemies. These cuts and 
bruises are merely the result of a mis- 
understanding. 1 am, or was until to- 
day, the ing educationist of the 
village beyond that hill.” 

- say you to that, Sancho?” 
said the knight. ‘“‘What is an educa- 
tionist ?” 

“A device of the devil, your wor- 
ship ” replied Sancho, piously crossing 
hi~self. ‘For my part I always spit 
over my left shoulder when I see one 
coming, for, as we say in La Mancha, 
the Satanist lurks behind the educa- 
tionist .” 

“You are mistaken, friend,” said the: 
man. ‘An educationist is the friend 
of humanity, and if his work some- 
times ends in misunderstandings, cuts 
and bruises, it only goes to show how 
urgently humanity needs friends. I 
began my mission in yonder village 
by pointing out to the schoolmaster 
where he was . 

“| thought a schoolmaster was never 

,” observed Don Quixote. 

“A schoolmaster is never right,” 
replied the man emphatically. “That 
is the first thing an educationist 
learns.” ; 

“That may very well be,” remarked 
Sancho, “for, as my father used to say, 
the nearer the school the farther from 


“T do not like the word ‘learning,’ ” 
said the man coldly. “It is the galling 
chain roa a. us to the obsolete 
past. inted out to the school- 
master, aiding and writing were all 
very well in the Dark Ages, but in this, 
the era of progress, they are unneces- 
sary. ‘What,’ said I, ‘will your pupils 
do when they have learned to read and 
write! They will only read books and 
write love-letters. How much better 
would it be for them to study some 

inating form of handwork, some- 
ne would at once uplift their 
mi and vide that wonderful 
specific for all ills, the correlation of 
hand and eye!’” a 


“What is the correlation of hand and 
eye?” inquired Don Quixote. 

“A spell to raise the Devil,” whis- 
pered Sancho. “At least that is what 
my old schoolmaster used to say it 
never failed to do.” 

“He was behind the times,” replied 
the man. “Schoolmasters are always 
behind the times. That is the second 
thing an educationist learns. The 
schoolmaster in yonder village argued 
in a puerile way that the art of manag- 
ing a pen was handwork, and when I 
requested him not to quibble he threw 
me out of the school, though I re- 
minded him that force was no remedy.” 

“That is what the brigand chief, 
Gil de Soto, told the officers of the Holy 
Brotherhood when they put the rope 
round his neck,” said Sancho. 

‘Prithee, peace,” said Don Quixote, 
“and let us hear this worthy man, 
What did you do then?” 

“TI recognised that a tour de force 
was necessary in order to attract pub- 
lic attention,” replied the man. “I 
therefore organised a Health Week in 
the village. My only difficulty was the 
fact that none of the people in the 
village was ever ill, except old José the 
basket-maker, who was tortured with 
rheumatism. I resolved to cure him.” 

“That would indeed be a tour de 
what d’ ye call it,” observed Sancho. 
“My father used to say there was no 
eure for rheumatism but churchyard 
mould. How do you do it?” 

“T engaged him for two reals a day 
to perambulate the village repeating 
these words in a firm and confident 
voice: ‘There is no such thing as 
rheumatism.’ The force of suggestion 
would have cured him by the end of 
the week, but during the second day 
he had the misfortune to meet the 
alguazil of the district, who himself 
suffered from rheumatism and who at 
once sent him to the galleys for spread- 
ing false reports.” 

* He will have his reward hereafter,” 
said Sancho. “In La Mancha we say 
that hell has no terrors for those who 
have had rheumatism. What did you 
do then?” 

“T organised a Rhythm Week,” 
replied the man. 

“Rhythm?” asked Don Quixote. 
“What is that?” 

“It is difficult to explain in less than 
a week,” said the man. ‘That is why 
I organised a Rhythm Week.” 

“Has a windmill got rhythm?” 
asked Sancho with a grin. 

_ “Undoubtedly,” replied the man. 
“The forces of nature are always 
rhythmical, as opposed to the sordid 
processes of industrialism.” 

“Then my Dapple must have 
rhythm,” said Sancho. “The next 


time I beat her I shall explain that I 
am doing so rhythmically and she will 
understand. But how did you spend 
the week?” 

“TI explained to the village the 
economy of effort that would result if 
they did everything rhythmically, 
from kneading dough to mowing grass. 
Unfortunately the week’s festivities 
were marred by a slight accident. I 
had undertaken to show the farmers 
of the district how a scythe should be 
rhythmically swung. A large audience 
had assembled to watch the demon- 
stration. The first eleven swings were 
perfectly rhythmical, though, as the 
audience did not fail to point out, the 
seythe did not cut anything. At the 
twelfth swing that omission was 
rectified. I cut my own left foot.” 

“Tn La Mancha,” said Sancho, ‘we 
say that children, fools and educa- 
tionists should not be allowed within 
seven strides of a scythe.” 

“The ribald behaviour of the mob,” 
continued the man, “convinced me 
that something would have to be done 
for their subconscious minds, which 
were simply a mass of complexes, 
repressions and inhibitions. The best 
way of liberating these, I considered, 
was to institute an Urge Day, during 
which each inhabitant of the village 
would do whatever he felt the urge to 
do. His subconscious mind would thus 
be purified.” 

“Was it a success?” asked Don 
Quixote. 

“It was,” replied the man with a 
short groan. “With fists, with feet, 
with cudgels, even, I regret to say, 
with stones, they unanimously urged 
me out of the village.” W.G. 


Miss Herodias. 


Lo, Spring’s fierce harbinger 
Rides through the phantom branches, 
Shattering their winter tracery, 
Skimming the long sleek hills. 











More heady and more fiercely sweet 
Than amber wine 
Quaffed by slim Dionysus as he stood 
Rosy and laughing in Thessalian wood, 
He quickens the turbid air; 
And with his breath 
Strokes the lean furrows where they lie, 
Whistling his promise of green foam, 
When the dry hedgerows shall be sweet 
With hawthorn ruddy and milk-white. 


Deep in the wind-shrill valley, 
Between four walls hermetically sealed, 
Two dusky figures in a dead forgotten 

dream 
Grimly, 
intently 
Miss Herodias and the Curate play 














bezique. 
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WELL, TER TELL YER THE BLOOMIN’ TRUTH I FERGOT ALL ABART [T.” 








The Winner. 





For the past few months Edith and 
{ have been trying to make a quick 
fortune by going in for competitions 
where you pay sixpence for two 
attempts to win anything up to a 
thousand pounds if you are lucky or 
skilful. Edith never does anything by 
halves, so we have entered for about 
a dozen such competitions every week, 
and the house has been littered with 
the mangled periodicals from which 
we have cut the coupons. At first we 
recorded in a little book all the entries 
sent in, but after a time abandoned it 
as a waste of time. 

“After all,” as she said, ‘we shall 
soon find out when we win anything, 
because they will send us a cheque. 
So we’d better decide now what. per- 
centage each of us will take of the 
profits.” 

After a good deal of haggling we 
decided that if one of Edith’s ideas 
gained a prize she would take 
eighty per cent. and I would take 
twenty per cent. If one of mine 
gained a prize I would take eighty per 
cent, and she would take twenty per 
cent. 








Yesterday we received a cheque for 
ten pounds from Home Snips, with a 
brief accompanying memo, saying that 
it was our share of a thousand-pound 
prize for the last line of a limerick— 
Competition 2,029. Our last line was 
printed at the bottom of the memo. : 


“But Cupid was wearing a hat.” 


“That’s one of my lines,” said 
Edith. “I remember it clearly.” 

““Nonsense!”’ I said. “Although I 
don’t actually remember writing the 
line, it has a delicacy and point of 
which you are quite incapable. Eighty 
per cent. for me, I think, and twenty 
per cent. for you.” 

“If we can find the copy of Home 
Snips with the rest of the limerick in 
it,” said Edith, ‘we can tell whose it 
was, because you always cut out the 
coupons with a razor-blade and | 
always use scissors.” 

It was a long job to find the copy of 
Home Snips with Competition 2,029 
in it, and we had to get Gunhilda (our 
maid-of-all-work) to join in the hunt. 
At last she ran it to earth in the tool- 
shed, where it had been screwed up to 
make a stopper for a bottle of paraffin. 
We carried it into the study and spread 
it out on the table. There, sure enough, 











was Competition 2,029, with the coupon 
missing, but it had been torn out. 

“That proves nothing,” said Edith. 
“ But we can easily settle it by looking 
at the envelope in which the cheque 
came. It will say either ‘Mr.’ or 
2. eee 

“No good,” I said. “I looked at the 
envelope, but the name is blurred 
beyond recognition. In fact it might 
not be our name at all, though the 
address is ours all right.” 

At that moment Gunhilda brought 
in the tea and told us that she had just 
seen this week’s Home Snips, and her 
name was down as the winner of ten 
pounds in a limerick competition. 

“T hope it wasn’t a liberty, Mum,” 
she said to Edith, “ but I’ve been going 
through the remains of the papers each 
week, andany competitions you haven’t 
bothered with I’ve had a shot at 
myself. I’ve always been a bit of a 
poet, and I felt pretty certain my last 
line, ‘But Cupid was wearing a hat,’ 
would bring home the bacon.” 

I took the bacon from my pocket- 
book and handed it over with a sigh. 








“Summer PRESERVING.” 
Newspaper Heading. 
You have to catch it first. 
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“Has BABY BEEN Goop, Wir.iamM?” 





“Yes, Mom. SHe’s LAIX WI’ ‘ERSELF ALL MORNIN’ AND SHE NEITHER ‘UMPED NOR GRUMPED.” 











became fifth Viscount TorrtneTon ; at any rate through 


Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


The Lady of Canossa. 

Tue scales are so heavily weighted against historical 
romance of an early and (to most of us) unfamiliar period 
that I feel I ought to congratulate Miss Heten C. Wurre 
on her exploit rather than dwell on its deficiencies. Not 
Built With Hands (Macm1LiaNn, 8/6) is an American novel- 
ist’s reading of the long quarrel (mainly over lay investiture 
and similarly overlapping pretensions) that rent Church 
and State in the Middle Ages. For us the feud spells 
Becker and Henry II. Miss Wurre’s principals, how- 
ever, are the great Pope HiLpepranp and his gallant ally 
the Countess Matitpa of Tuscany, champions of law, 
order, decency and pity against the savagery and crude 
ambitions of the German Emperor and his adherents. As 
a brave indictment of the latter qualities and a sympathetic 
exposition of their antitypes the book is both distinguished 
and interesting. It has, moreover, its moments of drama. 
One could hardly perhaps expect a successful adumbration 
of the —— of the period, though Maurice Hew err 
would have had a shot at it ; but an Emperor who is allowed 
to stigmatise his adversaries’ policy as “a lot of rot” leaves 
one sighing for the polite conventions of The Talisman. 


A Rural Rider. 
It is very — to travel with Joun Byrne, who 








the pages of The Torrington Diaries, of which the second 
volume (EYRE anp Sporriswoopk, 18/-) carries us into the 
Midlands and Lincolnshire. In actual life he must, though 
amiable, have been a companion somewhat pernickety, and 
was obviously happiest riding alone. He was a man of 
habit and of critical temper, finding much to dislike in the 
England of his day. A lover of the Gothic, he contemned 
the “ modern, frippery, Adamitic style” and was very severe 
on the nobility and gentry who neglected their estates 
for London and the watering-places, let even their ruins fall 
out of repair, and felled their timber to pay their debts. 
Though careful of his pence he would have been a zealous 
subscriber to those bodies which nowadays seek to preserve 
our monuments and rural amenities, and even our wild 
birds. Buthe wasnomereromanticantiquary and transcriber 
of epitaphs. The new industrial civilisation disquicted as 
well as disgusted him. He deplored the decay of the peasantry 
and the enclosure of the commons, and sensed a “ condition 
of England” question, already growing urgent, fifty years 
before CARLYLE and Disrarut. If he had a flavour of Perys 
he had also a tincture of Copserr: he too animadverted 
upon the Wen. But he also cherished the gentler pursuits 
of Izaak Watton and Jonn Crome—each with a measure 
of success. He was a very human and likeable man 





A Byronic Odyssey. 

Apart from its kaleidoscopic setting, its glittering shifts of 
Eastern and Western scenery and society, there is little glam- 
our about the career of Janz Dicsy, Lady ELLENBOROUGH. 
Married at sixteen to a widowed roué, she is discovered at 
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forty-six the wife of a Bedouin sheikh, 
three other husbands, uncounted lovers 
and half-a-dozen children having been 
outstriptontheroad. Miss E.M. Oppre, 
who has devotedly pieced together the 
story her heroine's family did its best t 
to leave undocumented, protests that ; 
her Portrait of Ianthe (Carr, 12/6) bears 


little resemblance to the portraits of Mf Hi 


other wealthy English adventuresses. | Hd, 
do not feel, however, that there is much 
to choose between Hester STtannope ‘WR } | 
and JANE Diasy,thoughasthevampof | A 
novels by Bauzac and Lady BLEssino- 
TON, the latter has undoubtedly received 
seant justice. A bright young thing of 
the Napoleonic Se . era, divorced 
at twenty-two for an Austrian count, 
Jane had a chance of real happiness 
at Munich where her royal lover mar- 
ried her to a gallant nobleman. From 
him, however, she fled with a Greek, 
whose garden at Corfu still bears wit- 
ness to one of the few gifts she turned 
to good account. 


A Mixed Creel. 

Messrs. SEELEY SERVICE 

Sell The Angler's Week-End Book 
Where the fly-rod’s beauty-curve is 

Where there ’s river, lake and brook ; 
Wherein two piscatologists 

(Who Moore and Taverner be) 
Display themselves anthologists 

With rights of piscary. 





They have bound for us a bouquet 
Of the sweetness of the year 
(Yet if you wish to cook a 
Fish your recipe is here), 
And here, in prose and poesy, 
Is much that’s new, and | 
Am well content, as so is he 
Quite sure to be who'll buy; 


For our authors, by each new thing 
That they ’ve spotted in old tomes, 

in their own display the sleuthing a \! 
Of a Mister Sherlock Holmes ; 

A seller here they ’ll have, earner 
Of dividends for two; 

And thank you, Mr. TAVERNER, 
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Very young policeman. “ Look HERE, OLD MAN, THIS IS ABSOLUTELY MY Fils } 
ARREST, 80 WHY NOT PLAY THE GAME AND HELP ME TO MAKE IT A GREAT SUCCESS!” | 
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And, Mr. Moors, thank you. 





Russia Again. 

In the 'nineties General Warers was Military Attaché 
at St. Petersburg for five years. Subsequently he was 
attached to the Russian Armies in the Russo-Japanese 
War, and in 1916 he returned once more to the Imperial 
Headquarters for some months. Hence General WaTERS 
possessed exceptional knowledge of the old Russia and 
also of the Russian language. In 1934 his request to 
be allowed to visit Soviet Russia was finally granted by the 
Soviet Government, who do not seem to have placed any 
obstacles in the way of his seeing what he wanted to see. 
The result is an entertaining and instructive comparison 
between Russia Then and Now (Murray, 7/6), in which 
the General at times gave me furiously to think even if he 
also irritated me by his inability to stick to the point. (He 
gratefully records that on a previous occasion Mr. Punch 


pointed out the error of his digressive ways to him. Asa 
mentor Mr. Punch would have een better pleased to find | 
his advice acted upon.) On the whole General Waters 
found a marked improvement in living conditions, and 
especially cleanliness, in Russia to-day as compared with 
Tsarist Russia. Indeed the only certain fact about Russian | 
conditions seems to be that no two travellers are under | 
any circumstances agreed about them. 


Passenger in Sail. 

There has been so much done lately in the way of 
“writing up” life on board the few survivors of the world’s 
sailing-fleets that it would be more than surprising if the 
subject had not to a certain extent begun to pall. It would 
be a thousand pities, however, if for that reason Commander 





C. M. Burttn’s account of a homeward passage from 
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Australia in the Finnish barque “ L’Avenir,” White Satls 
Crowding (JonaTuan Care, 10/6) were to fail of an ade- 
baer HE for it is a thoroughly readable and pleasant 
— of the life of a passenger in sail, completely 

ree of the straining after sensation which marks a good 
many books of the kind. The writer has a nice natural 
manner.and a keen capacity for observation, which he puts 
to good use in noting weather and bird-life as well as what 
on around him. He obviously undertook the voyage 
sagt about simply and solely use he loved the sea 
and not with the ready-made intention of making a book 
at all costs, and the result is a sincere and sound piece of 
work which may be confidently recommended to all lovers 
of deep water ways. The pictures, reproduced from photo- 
phs, are good, though I confess to a déeply-rooted preju- 

ice against the modern style of marginless presentment. 


“Quat Say They? Lat Them Say——” 

Lord Frsuer inaugurated the habit (which lasted so 
long) of high Sail atone manipulating the Press; 
ee Wemyss’ book, The Life and Letters of Lord Wester 
Wemyss, G.C.B., etc. (EYRE AND Sporriswoopk, 21/-) recalls 





mixed with sophistication, her attitude to highbrows and 
the startling things she says about herself and everything 
else. I only hope that Lady Lonerorp will not. let her 
stay too long in the makeshift flat with the printed 
cotton curtains, for that is no place-in which to leave 
such a very amusing heroine. I shall watch her future 
career (as Headmasters say) with considerable interest. 


Devon and Cornwall. 

Although Mr. R. A. J. WALLING states that The West 
Country (BLAcKIE, 7/6) “cannot pretend to be a guide- 
book,” the fact remains that his generously illustrated 
volume is packed with carefully collected and _ selected 
information. Cornwall and Devon in the past have been 
treated rudely enough by authors who on the briefest 
acquaintance have exploited them, and it is a relief to 
find a book which gives a true pieture of them and of their 
inhabitants. Mr. WALLING writes wittily and well, and the 
result of his energetic research will be widely appreciated 
both by natives and visitors. But why, I wonder, does 
he say that Land’s End “has been ruined by its own 
fame,” and then, in reference to Kynance Cove, ask if 








that unha © in 
Service eotedants: ‘bstd 
Wemyss would have none 
of it. As a very perfect 
gentleman of high breed- 
ing and knightly honour 
he disdained to notice the 
campaign which aimed at 
his supersession in his 
office of First Sea Lord 
—an office he filled so 
well and loyally in the 
face of political standards 
of morality and the dis- 
loyalty of arrivistes. Be- 
fore reading this book I 
saw Press headlines in 
reference to the Admiral’s 
remarks in his report of 
the signing of the Armis- 
pe ae ee 
biographer mentions “his having been told things by two 
witnesses,” but “Rosy’’ Wemyss mentions neither in 
letter nor memoir any such incident. He was loyal both to 
seniors and juniors and concealed his feelings even if his 
close following of Psalm XV. was not copied by others. 
Always an optimist, but a leader as feared and loved as 
Neison-—well, my advice is read the book! 


“A Child Among Them.” 

As her publishers say of Lady Lonarorp’s new novel, 
Printed Cotton (MetnvEN, 7/6), “this autobiography of an 
imaginary Irish girl from childhood to marriage is a cheerful 
and candid account of country life, school, a first love-affair 
with a hunting-man, and escape to post-revolutionary 
Dublin.” Certamly Eileen Cook has a great deal of casual 
random cheerfulness, and her candour reminds me of the 
child in the Hans ANDERSEN story who remarked that the 
Emperor had no clothes on. I like her rather similar 
comment to the woman who is writing a novel that cannot 
be shocking because it is “so subjective” and “the un- 
ons pattern is quite prim and Victorian, like a 

iece of needlework.” And I like her decision not to fall 
im love with an actor since “things might go wrong 
when we had not SHAKESPEARE to fall back on, because 
after all it was SHAKESPEARE who wrote the words.” 
Actually 1 like everything «about. Hileen, - her naiveté 
Spee shee 














Farmer. “ Dipn't I PAY YOU TO KEEP THE CROWS OFF THIS CROP? ” 
Tramp. “Wei, wHat's MY ’AT AN’ COAT DOIN’ OUT THERE? ” 


“ineffable beauty can be 
too popular’? 


‘ A Varied Career. 

In relating Polycarp’s 
Progress (HoppER AND 
StTouaguton, 7/6), Mr. 
Victor CANNING has 
wisely abstained from 
being too vigorously 
amusing. John Polycarp 
Jarvis is, as he proceeds 
from humble beginnings 
to prosperity, a figure of 
fun, but he is not entirely 
ridiculous, and Mr. Can- 
NING deserves praise for 
resisting the temptation 
to make him a buffoon. 
The trouble with Poly- 
condi eon | carp was that, although 
he had both brains and originality, the art of concentration 
was unknown to him. So he jumped from one job to another 
until he met a man who more or less harnessed him. Mr. 
CANNING undoubtedly is a keen observer of the humorous 
side of life, and provided that he does not allow himself 
to become too farcical his future as an entertaining writer 
is, I dare to prophesy, assured. 














Mr. Punch on Tour. 





Tue Exhibition of the original work of Living Punch 
Artists recently held at the Punch Office will be on view 
at the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester, from July Ist 
to July 27th, after which it will be shown at Gateshead 
and Burton-on-Trent. 

The Exhibition of Prints depicting humorous situations 
between Doctor and Patient is on view at Ye Olde Horsham 
Art Gallery until July 20th, after which it will be shown 
at Bath. : 

Invitations to visit either of these Exhibitions at any of 
these places will be gladly sent to readers if they apply to 
theSecretary, Punch Offices, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 








Shoveha’penny Champion's Title. 
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“A metallurgist is a man who pushes metal.”—Schoolgirl’s Answer. 
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“Tr is still raining, | see,” said the Recluse. 

“ My dear Holmes!" said his Visitor, giving his oilskin a resounding smack, “you astound me!” 

“I make no false claim to be an acute observer,” replied the Recluse sourly. “ Even without the pool of 
water which has dripped from your ridiculous hat on to my highly-polished floor I should have been certain that 
it was still raining. It is always raining. Night and day ¥ 

“A good tune that,” interrupted the Visitor, beginning to hum. 

“Day and night,” repeated the Recluse more loudly, “it does nothing but rain. Retiring though I am in 
my habits, I am still not so utterly withdrawn from the world as to be unaware that this is the foulest, the wettest 

in a word the most execrable summer within the memory of man.” : goes 

“ Exactly a year ago,” observed the other mildly, “the temperature was, like myself, in the nineties. We were 
undergoing what is now called a Heat Wave. And we were not only hot but bothered. Restrictions of a new and 
galling kind were imposed upon our most intimate operations. Our cars, our gardens, to a certain extent our very 
persons were denied that meed of cleansing and refreshing water which is their due, It was intolerable. 

“You mean the drought ‘”’ Se 

“Exactly. With your customary acumen you have hit upon the very word-—the Great Drought. The 
situation, you will remember, grew more alarming as the year went on, until the chief of the Metropolitan Water Board 
himself was heard to say that the country needed rain. And at long last the country has got it. The ponds are 
full again, the streams ttle merrily between their banks, even the garden-hose may once more be brought into 
operation, weather permitting, with the full authority and approval of the Board. We should be profoundly thankful. 

“ Well, well,” said the Recluse with a slight sneer. ‘I congratulate you. if you can be grateful for the 
weather you can be grateful for anything, I suppose you look upon the present Government as a blessing sent 
straight from heaven ? ” 

“T am not sure,” smiled the Visitor, “that I would go ~ so far as that. But I do think that they might 
have done a great deal worse, Certainly they might have done a great deal less. Whatever you may think of 
the India Bill re 

“ Never heard of it!” snapped the Recluse. 3 chad “in bei 

The Visitor stroked his long chin thoughtfully. “There are undeniable advantages,” he sighed, “in being 
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a recluse. But whatever-anyone may say of the India Bill, at least. it is impossible to deny that it is a brave 
endeavour to tackle a most difficult problem—the sheer bulk of the Bill, I am told, puts it in a class by itself, 
) i Samurt Hoare might justly boast——” 
I hate tags,” said the Recluse. : 
on the Visitor imperturbably, “was satisfactory, and therefore almost unique among the 
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world. Unemployment is decreasing, the re-housing scheme proceeds apace, a much-needed Speed- 
limit has been introduced, Trade has gone up, Telegrams have come down——” 

“ And the Foreign Situation?” interrupted the Recluse with a yawn. 

“ Ah! there T stent the position is not altogether so satisfactory. There has been a regrettable tendency on 
the part of the Powers to increase their armaments lately—all in the cause of Peace, you understand, but still a little 
Tr am aware of the principle si vis pac—— Oh, very well, if you *d rather do without it. 

2 started all this?” 

“It’s impossible to say really. You might as well ask me who started the Great War. Of course it was 
a bit surprising to wake up one morning and discover that Germany had acquired a conscript army and a large 
Air Force more or less overnight; but it would be quite unfair to call that more than an immediate cause.” 

“ Still, we are pretty angry with them, I imagine? ” 

“ Well, no. You see we rather take the line that Germany has as much right to defend herself as any 
other nation, and we ’ve tried to meet her demands in a spirit of sympathy and understanding. I think she is 
grateful for it. In fact I’ve every hope we are going to be really friendly.” 

“That will please France, | don’t think,” observed the Recluse vulgarly. 

“ Well, I won’t deny that France has shown herself a tiny bit vexed at our attitude once or twice, but it’s 
nothing serious. She sets great store by our friendship, as we do by hers, and it’s only natural she should be 
upset at the idea of sharing it with somebody else. Jealousy, you know. I take it as a compliment myself.” 

“Hum!” said the Recluse. “Let’s talk about the Jubilee instead.” 

“Oh, so you have heard about that.” 

“Heard about it!” said the Recluse angrily. “I saw the Procession! I ‘ve never been so excited and thankful 
and-—yes, and proud in all my life—proud of our country and ourselves and above all of our Kina.” 

“ And our QuEEN,” added the Visitor gently.  “‘ How lovely she looked, didn’t she, and how regal! And when one 
remembers all that she and His Masesty have gone through together, how steadfast an example of courage and devotion 
they have shown us all—is there any wonder that they have the hearts of their people so securely in their keeping?” 

There was a little silence. 

“ Yes, it’s been a wonderful half-year,” said the Visitor at last. “I’ve got a little book here, as a matter of 
fact,” he added-more briskly, “which might help you to understand something of what ’s been going on since the 
New Year. You ought to read it some time.” 

“I'd like to borrow it, if I may,” said the Recluse. 

“I’m afraid I can’t let you have this copy. You see—you may think it rather curious, but to tell you 
the truth I’m going to offer it to—well, to the Sun.” 

“The Sun!” shouted the Recluse fiercely. “You must be out of your mind. Heaven knows there ’s no 
reason to go giving him presents.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said the Visitor cheerfully ; “after all he did shine on Jubilee Day, didn’t he? Besides, 
I don’t want to boast, but I rather think he’s certain to start smiling again when he sees my 
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